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REPORT. 


DePABTMEMT  of  the  ImTEBIOR,  BUBEAU  of  EDUCATIOir, 

Wa$kingUmf  D.  C,  November,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  eighth  annual  report,  covering  the  year  1877. 

Ihiring  the  year,  edncation,  in  connection  with  other  great  interests,  has  continued 
to  suffer  from  the  hard  times.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  investments  has 
reduced  the  income  of  even  the  best  endowed  institutions.  Poverty  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  many  young  persons  to  pay  tuition  or  other  expenses  at  school  and  has 
compelled  them  to  finish  their  studies  prematurely.  The  appropriations  for  public 
schools  have  been  decreased  in  many  directions,  sometimes  to  the  great  injury  of  their 
efBciency,  as  when  the  reduction  of  teachers'  salaries  has  put  poor  teachers  in  the 
place  of  good  ones,  or  when  the  school  year  has  been  shortened  or  the  course  of  study 
abridged ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  systems  of  free  public  instruction  in  the  different 
States  have  given  new  proof  of  their  fitness  to  our  wants  as  a  i>eople  by  what  they 
have  accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  present  financial  distress  and  widespread  unrest. 

CONFLICT  OF  CAFTTAL  AND  LABOR. 

In  my  last  report  I  noted  the  occasion  we  had,  as  a  people,  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  first  century  of  our  national  history  was  closing  with  so  great  fireedom 
from  the  evUs  that  have  arisen  in  older  civilizations  fh>m  the  conflicts  between  capi- 
tal and  labor.  Unfortunately,  the  possibilities  of  these  evils  pointed  out  by  eminent 
educators  and  other  students  of  social  science  have  become  realities  as  never  before 
among  us.  Singularly  enough,  the  lesson  taught  by  these  outbreaks  has  apparently 
in  some  cases  stopped  short  of  tracing  them  to  their  source  in  individual  character, 
and  has  failed  also  to  discover  the  part  to  be  performed  by  education  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  their  recurrence. 

In  some  communities  where  mob  violence  became  most  destructive,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  surprising  si>ectacle  of  unusual  efforts,  sometimes  aided  by  thoughtful  per- 
sons, to  cripple  or  paralyze  the  local  public  school  system.  We  cannot  review  these 
events  without  reaching  the  conviction  that  capital,  patriotism,  and  statesmanship, 
each  and  all,  should  bo  more  far-sighted. 

In  the  shadow  of  these  untoward  events  we  may  fitly  recall  the  great  Stein,  amid  the 
evils  under  which  Prussia  was  struggling,  when  enumerating  in  his  i>olitical  testa- 
ment the  considerations  fitted  to  elevate  and  preserve  the  state.    He  says : 

Most  is  to  be  expected  from  the  education  and  instruction  of  youth.  Could  we  by 
a  method  ground^  on  the  internal  nature  of  man  develop  from  within  every  spiritual 
gift,  rouse  and  nourish  every  noble  principle  of  life^  caretully  avoiding  one  sided  cult- 
ure; could  we  diligently  nurse  those  instincts,  hitherto  so  often  disregarded  with 
shallow  indifference,  on  which  the  force  and  dignity  of  man  rest,  •  •  •  then 
might  we  hope  to  see  a  generation  grow  up  vigorous  both  in  body  and  soul,  and  a 
better  prospect  for  the  future  unfold  itself.' 

Some  speak  of  our  liberty  and  the  institutions  fostered  by  it  as  in  their  very  nature 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  blessings  and  an  ample  guard  against 
all  the  ills  incident  to  other  forms  of  govemment.    The  experience  o{  l\i\&  ^enx  i^casW 
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suffice  to  dissipate  this  idea,  and  to  bring  ns  back  to  tbe  conviction  tbat  our  safety 
is  only  in  the  most  vigilant  use  of  every  instrumentality  fitted  to  assure  the  training 
of  each  child  in  the  land  in  virtue  and  intelligence  and  in  the  pursuit  of  some  useful 
and  honorable  vocation.  The  evils  here  recalled  are  not  limited  to  the  action  of  groat 
mobs;  they  are  found  also  in  some  form  in  the  path  of  the  thousands  of  '^nomadic 
paupers"  who  wander  about  the  country. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  for  the  educator  to  recall  the  conditions  which  have  attended 
the  growth  of  these  evils  elsewhere.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution  of  1793  would  be  impossible  among  us ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  bread  in  our  land  while  we  have  witnessed  these  crimes 
of  the  mob  and  the  "  tramp."  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  wo  have  sufficiently 
reflected  upon  the  enormities  possible  in  our  communities  if  the  systematic  vagrancy 
of  the  ignorant,  vicious,  and  criminal  classes  should  continue  to  increase ;  since  the 
great  size  of  our  country  and  its  facilities  for  travel  will  afford  to  any  who  choose  to 
leave  their  own  neighborhoods  for  such  evil  purposes  unusual  opportunities  for  com- 
mitting crime  and  mischief  unrecognized. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  lesson  for  us  in  the  statement  made  by  the  famous  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  and  used  by  Lecky,>  to  the  effect  that  in  1698  there  were  in  the  little  country 
of  Scotland  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  £rom  door  to  door,  besides  a  great 
many  x>oor  families,  very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who 
by  living  upon  bad  food  fell  victims  to  various  diseases.  A  similar  lesson  may  be 
learned  &om  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  in  the  other  small  country  of  Ireland.  Arthur 
Dobbs,  in  1731,  computed  the  number  of  strolling  beggars  in  a  single  year  at  thirty- 
four  thousand.' 

Do  not  the  warnings  which  we  may  derive  from  such  experiences  in  other  countries 
emphasize  the  conclusion  that  all  int>erest8  require  such  a  training  for  every  child  in 
the  community  as  to  turn  him  aside  £rom  the  current  which  bears  on  to  these  evils  f 
How  can  we  resist  the  conclusion  that  his  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial 
training  should  be  most  efficiently  arranged  and  carried  forward  to  establish  for  him 
safeguaoxLs  against  a  life  of  idleness,  vice,  or  crime  f  Moreover,  even  if  it  be  granted 
that  we  have  never  suffered,  as  did  the  French  before  1793,  £rom  royal  and  aristocratic 
oppression,  and  that  we  possess  and  eigoy  the  largest  reasonable  liberty  for  all  classes, 
still  the  educator,  in  reasoning  upon  the  acts  of  violence  which  have  occurred  among 
us  during  the  year,  may  well  ask  what  the  consequences  might  have  been  had  these 
disturbances  been  preceded  here,  as  they  were  in  France,  by  a  series  of  dry  seasons 
and  bad  crops,  and  these  poor  crops  themselves  injured  or  destroyed.  Indeed,  for  the 
instruction  of  all  patriotic  teachers,  M.  Taine's  picture  of  these  events  may  well  be 
contrasted  with  what  has  actually  occurred  here. 

In  each  event  we  must  come  back  from  the'  mass  to  the  individual,  and  from  tho 
adult  to  the  child,  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  preventing  such  evils. 

Here  our  most  common  maxims  are  eloquent: 

*Ti8  ednoation  fonnB  the  common  mind : 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 

The  mind  of  every  child  must  be  formed  for  all  that  is  good  before  him  and  armed 
against  all  that  is  evil.  All  his  powers  must  be  developed  to  resist  misfortune  and 
wrong.  Capital,  therefore,  should  weigh  the  cost  of  the  mob  and  the  tramp  against 
the  expense  of  universal  and  sufficient  education. 

1  Histoiy  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy,  voL  ii,  p.  43. 
>Ibid.,  ToLii^p.  278. 
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The  following  summary  gives  the  number  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Office,  show- 
ing the  sources  of  the  Information  contained  in  these  reports : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  systems  and  institutions  here  included  publish  either 
reports  or  catalogues  or  both. 

A  complete  list  of  the  American  correspondents  of  this  Office  would  embrace  two  im- 
portant additions  to  the  foregoing  summary,  viz :  (1)  manyxthousaud  county  super- 
intendents and  members  of  school  boards  and  of  collegiate  and  scholastic  faculties 
who  do  not  issue  separate  printed  publications,  but  who  correspond  with  the  Office 
and  desire  its  publications ;  and  (2)  a  large  number  of  writers  and  students  who  often 
assist  the  Office  without  expecting  other  remuneration  than  its  publications. 

Mail  matter, — The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  maU  matter  handled  during 

the  year: 

MaU  matter  wnt 

Letters,  written 6,500 

Letters,  printed..: 7,500 

Acknowledgments  of  documents  received 6,000 

Documents  (packages) 15,000 

Total 35,000 

Mail  matter  received. 

Original  letters  (inquiries,  requests,  &c) 4,000 

Bepliee  to  inquiries  of  the  Office 5,000 

Receipts  for  documents  sent 15,0^ 

Documents  (packages) ^,W^ 
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X  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 

EXPECTATIONB  IN  BEGARD   TO  THE  OFFICE. 

Those  corresxiondents  who  indulge  special  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Office  should 
not  forget  the  terms  of  the  law  under  which  it  was  organized.  It  requires  the  oolleot- 
ing  of  ''such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  the  diffusion  of  such  information  respecting 
the  organization  and  management  of  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall 
aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

As  has  been  well  said,  'Hhe  Office  may  be  termed  a  clearing  house  of  educational 
information."  But,  however  comprehensive  its  duty  in  regard  to  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating information,  it  provides  for  no  exercise  of  authority  and  none  should  be  ex- 
pected from  it.  It  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  its  plans  will  be  comprehensive 
and  its  methods  characterized  by  the  utmost  fairness.  However  great  the  interest  of 
the  Office  in  any  one  part  of  its  duty,  it  must  have  greater  concern  for  the  whole.  The 
guide  to  its  conclusions  must  be  the  light  that  shines  from  the  lamp  of  our  entire  edu- 
cational experience  as  a  people.  To  the  ardor  of  enthusiasts  in  different  departments 
of  educational  labor  this  light  may  not  always  be  characterized  by  the  heat  they 
would  desire,  but  it  is,  on  that  account,  the  safer.  When  this  Office  commenced  its 
work  there  was  before  the  country  no  standard  for  a  national  educational  report. 
These  reports,  made  from  year  to  year,  furnish  the  facts  upon  which  there  may  hereafter 
be  formed  a  fair  judgment  of  what  such  a  report  should  be ;  made  under  all  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  past,  they  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  national  report. 
They  show  how  the  light  from  all  phases  and  conditions  of  education  may  be  gathered 
up  and  reflected  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.  Some  results  are  already  very 
apparent. 

1.  The  remarkable  unanimity  of  cooperation  received  by  the  Office  from  those 
engaged  in  every  grade  of  our  educational  work,  shows  how  universal  is  the  convic- 
tion that  such  an  Office  is  detdred. 

2.  It  indicates  that,  according  to  the  judgment  of  our  educators,  the  present  plan 
of  work  is,  in  the  main,  the  right  one. 

3.  There  has  been  a  gratifying  progress  in  simplifying  and  systematizing  the 
nomenclature  used  in  educational  publications,  but  this  makes  what  is  yet  needed  in 
this  direction  still  more  apparent. 

4.  It  moreover  disposes  of  the  fallacy  that  the  gathering  of  information  is  a  grasp- 
ing aft«r  power. 

5.  The  improvement  in  our  educational  nomenclature  and  in  other  conditions  of 
statistics  most  essential  to  their  value  affords  ground  for  hope  that  our  teachers  and 

•  educational  officers  may  anticipate  in  the  near  future  such  clear  and  full  demonstration 
'  of  some  of  the  leading  principles  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  institutions  and 
systems  of  education,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  as  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
uncertainties  which  often  embarrass  them  now  and  well-nigh  defeat  their  efforts.  In 
these  valuable  contributions  of  data  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  science  of  educa- 
tion among  us,  each  contributor,  unmoved  by  any  authority  or  expectation  of  pecuni- 
ary reward,  may  fairly  adopt  the  language  of  Bacon,  when  he  says,."  I  hold  every  man 
a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  coun- 
tenance and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of  amends, 
to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto."  ^ 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Office  has  never  had  sufficient  force  to  prepare  the 
work  expected  of  it  under  the  law.  In  preparing  its  reports  the  only  direct  reward 
that  it  can  promise  its  correspondents  is  a  copy  of  the  document  in  which  their  contri- 
butions are  printed,  but  this  is  not  always  ordered  by  Congress  in  sufficient  num- 
bers for  this  purpose.  Of  late,  also,  its  means  for  collecting  statistics  and  publishing 
Circulars  of  Information  have  been  greatly  restricted.    There  has,  however,  been  a 

i£leinent8  of  the  Law%  prefiiee. 
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fteady  inereaae  (1)  in  the  value  of  the  work  prepared  by  its  regular  clerks,  (2)  in  the 
Talae  of  the  contribations  forwarded  free  by  its  collaborators,  and  (3)  in  its  collec- 
tion of  books  and  appliances  illnstratiye  of  edncation, 

In  the  embarrassments  arising  from  lack  of  means  to  publish  needed  information,  aU 
that  has  been  possible  with  the  force  of  the  Office  has  been  done  to  make  mannscript 
replies  to  inquiries.  Not  a  few  of  these  have  required  much  time  and  a  command  of 
material  nowhere  else  possible  in  the  country.  Indeed,  were  there  no  work  to  be  done 
OD  the  annual  report  or  on  Circulars  of  Information,  the  current  calls  on  the  Office 
would  now  absorb  the  working  capacities  of  its  entire  force. 

THE  ABSTRACTS.^ 

The  abstracts  which  immediat>ely  follow  this  part  of  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner 
and  precede  the  statistical  tables  of  the  appendix  are  prepared  from  the  printed 
material  furnished  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Office  and  from  the  numerous  educa- 
tional journals  published  in  the  United  States.  The  printed  matter  thus  examined 
and  summarized  annually  is  more  than  seventy  thousand  pages.  It  has  been  practicable, 
with  the  present  force  of  the  Office,  to  assign  only  two  persons  to  this  labor,  a  number 
inadequate  to  its  preparation;  especially  as  a  very  large  number  of  inquiries  de- 
manding elaborate  replies  can  be  answered  only  in  this  division  of  the  Office. 

SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

I  do  not  think  that  these  documents  are  so  carefully  studied  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  There  can  be  no  question  of  their  superior  merit  if  they  are  compared  with 
any  other  State  or  city  documents.  Often  the  intelligence  and  stability  of  local  edu- 
cational sentiment  can  be  estimated  by  the  strength  and  value  of  these  reports.  The 
beneficial  eflfect  upon  school  administration  of  a  proper  expenditure  of  effort  and  money 
in  this  way  can  hardly  be  attained  by  any  other  method  of  communicating  the  same 
information.  It  may  be  considered  settled  that  in  a  republic  school  officers  must  pro- 
mote the  training  of  the  people  in  sound  ideas  respecting  educational  theories  and 
practice  with  as  much  care  as  they  promote  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  their 
schools.  Careftil  students  of  school  reports  frequently  are  surprised  by  the  total  mis- 
conception and  misrepresentation  of  many  persons  as  to  their  use  and  value.' 

*  On  pi^o  3  infra  may  be  found  the  roles  followed  in  the  preparation  of  these  abstracts. 

*Their  use  and  valne  haye  been  well  expressed  in  the  followiof;  sentences,  which  were  written  by  an 
excellent  and  well  known  teacher  after  a  carefiil  stndy  of  the  collection  for  the  year  1877  in  this  Office : 
"  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  yarions  school  reports  of  onr  country  without  being  profoundly  impressed 
vtth  the  watchful  care  and  intelligent  forethought  of  those  to  whom  these  interests  are  committed. 
Sepecially  is  this  the  effect  of  the  reports  from  the  larger  cities,  where,  as  the  work  is  most  concentrated 
sad  most  completely  organised,  tliere  is  (^portonity  for  the  most  perfect  supervision.  WhQe  these 
reports  indicate  the  JELxed  and  enduring  character  of  our  graded  school  system,  they  show  that  its 
frknds  are  not  obstinately  committed  to  precedents,  but  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  modify  and  expand  the 
lystem  ^ceording  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  communities  to  which  it  ministers.  The  re- 
ports of  1877  abound  in  eridenoes  of  this  disposition.  The  attention  given  to  industrial  drawing,  the 
intxodnetkm  of  Germao  in  the  public  schools  of  cities  having  large  proportions  of  €rerman  population, 
the  eflbrts  made  to  fiunUiariae  pupils  with  the  olemonts  of  the  natural  sciences,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
literature  while  still  maintaining  the  drill  in  that  narrow  round  of  studies  which  enter  most  constantly 
into  die  ordinary  business  by  which  they  must  live — all  these  are  proofs  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Amer* 
lam  school  system.  These  provisions  for  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  young  are  not  confined  to  the 
lebool  room.  In  many  cities  public  libraries  exist  in  immediate  relation  to  the  educational  department, 
sad  VI  important  feature  of  their  administration  is  their  adaptation  to  the  use  and  needs  of  students ; 
thus,  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis  the  public  libraries  are  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
edocation.  The  flnandal  depression  of  the  year  has  necessitated  great  economy  in  the  management 
of  school  finances.  In  considering  possible  retrenchments,  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  schools 
iir  Sfe.  Loois,  is  led  to  propose  the  introduction  of  half  time  schools  in  the  two  lowest  grades.  This 
plsB,  it  is  beUeved,  involves  not  economy  only,  but  the  mental  and  physical  advantage  of  the  pupils.  It 
Is  generally  admitted  that  trom  two  and  a  halt  to  four  and  a  half  hours'  mental  labor  is  all  that  should 
be  allowed  children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  also  conceded  that  the  alternation  of  study  and 
voKk  ras  an  excellent  effect  upon  children,  incr^ing  their  interest  in  both  and  their  capoucW^  ^^^  c\o«a 
■ttmtloii.  It  appeara,  then,  tbit  a  combination  of  half  time  literary  schools  with  Vn^xxstcia^  tt«is&A.\^ 
wsnld  aflhnf  tte  hegtpomiMe  oauditUmg  tbr  elementary  soholan." 
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The  Bale  of  school  reports  is  sometunes  advocated  among  ns  by  those  who  have 
heard  of  the  sale  of  public  documents  in  other  countries.  The  policy  of  selling  docu- 
ments may  be  good  if  the  Govemment  desires  to  let  those  who  cannot  buy  such  books 
live  in  ignorance  of  public  affairs,  thus  limiting  a  knowledge  of  its  conduct  to  a  ruling 
class  which  has  means  to  purchase  at  will.  A  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy  may  find 
such  a  policy  expedient,  but  a  republic  may  well  hesitate  before  adopting  it.  Indeed, 
the  preparation  and  free  distribution  of  reports  on  education  is  a  part  of  the  general 
policy  which  underlies  our  free  public  school  systems.  To  matters  of  education  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  apply.    Says  Lecky : 

Thus  education,  in  its  simplest  form,  which  is  one  of  the  first  and  highest  of  all 
human  interests,  is  a  matter  in  which  government  initiation  and  direction  are  impera- 
tively recognized,  for  uninstructed  people  will  never  demand  it,  and  to  appreciate 
education  is  itself  a  consequence  of  education. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  a  speech  on  education  in  the  House  of  Commons,  felicitously 
remarked  on  this  topic : 

If,  they  say,  free  competition  is  a  good  thin^  in  trade,  it  must  surely  be  a  good  thing 
in  education.  The  supply  of  other  commodities — of  sugar,  for  example — is  left  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  demand;  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  are  better  supplied  with 
sugar  than  if  the  government  undertook  to  supply  us.  Why,  then,  should  wo  doubt 
that  the  supply  of  instruction  will,  without  the  intervention  of  the  government,  be 
found  equal  to  the  demand  f 

Never  was  there  a  more  false  analogy.  Whether  a  man  is  well  supplied  with  su^ar 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  himselT  alone.  But  whether  he  is  well  supplied  with 
instniction  is  a  matter  which  concerns  his  neighbors  and  the  state.  If  he  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  sugar,  he  must  go  without  suear.  But  it  is  by  no  means  fit  that, 
because  he  cannot  alforid  to  pay  ror  education,  ne  should  go  without  education.  Be- 
tween the  rich  and  their  instructors  there  may,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  be  free  trade. 
The  supply  of  music  masters  and  Italian  masters  may  be  left  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
demand.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  millions  who  ore  too  poor  to  procure  without 
assistance  the  services  of  a  decent  schoolmaster  f 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CATALOGUES. 

The  annual  catalogue  is  a  very  common  publication  among  all  classes  of  institutions 
of  learning.  The  study  of  the  very  great  number  of  them  accumulated  in  this  Office 
reveals  the  fact  that  they  do  not  always  enable  the  receiver  to  address  the  institutions 
which  issue  them.  Every  catalogue  should,  it  seems,  contain  somewhere  the  post  office 
address  of  the  institution  which  publishes  it.  It  appears  fi:om  our  corrcsxK>ndence 
that  many  of  the  older  institutions  have  not  complete  sets  of  their  own  catalogues. 
Many  institutions,  forgetting  the  historical  value  of  these  publications,  fail  to  send 
them  to  libraries  where  they  would  be  preserved  and  come  into  use  in  future  research. 
As  a  rule,  catalogues  published  at  the  present  time  give  the  course  of  study  that  it  is 
proposed  t-o  accomplish  in  the  year  represented  by  tlie  issue.  Why  should  they  not 
give  the  course  of  study  accomplished  in  the  year  previous  to  their  issue,  and  thus  sup- 
ply an  important  element  in  any  estimate  or  consideration  of  educational  progress  f 
The  careful  study  of  these  catalogues  required  in  the  work  of  the  Office  also  suggests 
that  they  might  accomplish  more  effectively  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  published 
by  including  in  each  annual  issue  a  brief,  strong  paper  by  some  member  of  the  faculty 
on  some  educational  subject. 

In  reference  to  that  class  of  college  catalogues  known  as  ''triennial,''  many  ques- 
tions are  suggested.  They  give  many  facts  of  value ;  but  does  not  the  progress  of 
educational  inquiry  demand  important  changes  f  The  language  of  these  is  usually 
Latin.  If  they  were  issued  solely  for  scholars  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  continu- 
ing to  print  them  in  Latin,  but,  in  addition  to  the  information  they  give  to  persons 
who  read  that  language,  they  are  expected  to  show  to  others  what  the  institution  has 
done  in  training  men  for  different  pursuits  in  life,  and  thus  to  ftimish  a  basis  for  the 
judgment  and  choice  of  those  seeking  education  for  themselves  or  their  Mends.  Why 
not^  then,  give  the  information  in  plain  English  f ,  Most  of  these  catalogues  designate 
^0  cJergy  and  those  who  have  received  medical  degrees ;  so  they  note,  perhaps,  those 
r^o  have  become  membera  of  certain  learned  societiea.    ThAie  aoema  to  be  no  good 
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reason  urby  tliey  slionld  not  treat  all  the  alomni  alike,  noting  the  occupation  and  giv- 
ing the  last  kno^wn  place  of  residence  of  each.  By  the  use  of  symbols  and  abbrevia- 
tionB  mach  more  information  of  yalue  to  the  student,  the  historian,  and  the  college 
ooold  be  printed,  in  a  space  no  greater  than  that  at  present  used. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  puUished  in  the  appendix  to  these  annual  reports  have  been  col- 
lected by  tills  Office  every  year  in  the  following  way:  A  printed  form  containing  a 
Boies  of  inquiries  and  spaces  for  answers  is  sent  to  the  head  of  every  system  and  insti- 
tation  on  tlie  lists,  which  is  returned  by  the  head  thereof  with  the  answers  inserted 
in  TTiiting.  Tliese  are  transcribed  into  the  tables ;  from  these  the  summaries  here 
preeented  b.ave  l^een  made. 

The  inflaence  of  this  extensive  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  education  is  already 
apparent  in  many  directions: 
1.  The  accoiints  are  better  kept. 

^  They  are  better  understood  by  those  who  keep  them.-  It  is  not  surprising  that 
those  who  are  inexact  in  their  methods  should  find  something  to  disturb  them  in  keep- 
ing an  accurate  record  of  their  educational  work,  but  when  this  has  been  well  done 
none  have  a  liigher  appreciation  of  its  value. 

Z,  New  officers  are  specially  aided  in  taking  up  their  duties  by  greater  fulness  and 
sccoracy  of  records. 

4.  The  public  is  better  able  to  inform  itself  in  regard  to  every  phase  of  education. 
There  is  in  most  jieople  a  fondness  for  fair  and  frank  dealing.  In  the  recent  serious 
assaults  upon  many  local  systems  of  education,  not  a  few  would  have  been  overturned 
had  the  records  of  the  past  ten  years  been  as  imperfect  as  those  of  the  previous 
decade. 

5.  No  man  now  need  blunder  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  his  own  exx>erience 
or  observation.  He  has  within  his  reach  the  recorded  experience  of  forty-four  million 
people ;  ho  need  not  err  in  estimating  the  relation  of  his  work  or  of  his  system  or 
school  to  that  of  others,  or  to  the  whole  educational  working  force  of  the  country. 

StaHttiedl  tummary  of  insHiuthnSf  insiructnrSy  and  studenUy  as  colltcted  by  the  United  Stata 

Bureau  of  Education,  for  1872,  1873,  and  1874. 


CHjachonilB 

SoTDuil  schooLi 

Commercial  and  businoM 

ooOegea. 

KiadeTgarten 

lostitiitiuns  for  secondary 

ioMtmction. 

Pteparatory  fchoola 

Imtitations  for  the  sape* 

rior  ixistractton  of  women. 
Uoirerntiea  and  coUegea  . . 

Sdioola  of  science 

SdMMla  of  theology 

Seboolsoflaw 


1872. 


I 


C*) 


S3 


811 

id) 
175 

296 
70 

104 
87 


i 

1 


23,194 
773 
203 


4,601 

1,617 

8,040 
724 
435 
151 


1,215,897 

U,778 

8,451 


08,929 

11,288 

45.817 
5,395 
3,351 
1,976 


1873. 


3874. 


I 


(b) 

U4 

112 


944 

86 
205 

323 

70 

110 

37 


27,726 
887 
514 


6,058 

690 
2,120 

8,106 
747 
573 
158 


1,564,663 
16,620 
22,397 


118, 570 

12,487 
24,613 

52,053 
8,950 
3,838 
2,112 


I 


124 
126 

55 
1,031 

91 
209 

843 
72 

113 
38 


I 
1 


16,488 
966 
577 

125 
6,466 

697 
2,285 

8,783 
609 
507 

181 


976,837 
24,405 
25,892 

1,636 
98,179 

11,414 
23,415 

56,692 
7,244 
4,366 
2,585 


a32t  cities  were  included  in  1872,  which  had  a  population,  according  to  the  ninth  census,  of  8,036,937. 

^533  dtiea,  towns,  and  villages  were  included  in  1873,  which  had  a  population  of  10,042,892. 

<]27  cities,  containing  10,000  inhabitants  of  more^  were  included  in  1874;  their  aggcegoAA  '^o^Ti^VisA 

6.637,905. 
iJatbidedM  tbe  iattitatiaaa  far  secondary  instmctUm, 
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StaUrtical  tummary  of  iiutituiums,  instructors,  and  students,  j-c, — Continued. 


1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

• 

1 

H 

1 

1 

99 

• 

e 

1 

1 

Schools  of  medidne,  of  den- 

87 

728 

6,985 

04 

1,148 

8,681 

1,121 

9,095 

tUtry,  and  of  phannaoy. 

Institations  for  the  deaf 

86 

287 

4,337 

40 

289 

4,534 

40 

275 

4,900 

and  dumb. 

Inatitations  for  the  blind . . . 

27 

518 

1,858 

28 

545 

1,916 

29 

525 

3,942 

Schools  for  feeble-minded 

0 

213 

758 

9 

312 

1,265 

children. 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial 

77 

862 

10,824 

178 

1,484 

22,107 

269 

1,678 

26,860 

schools,  and  misceUane- 

ons  charities. 

Heform  schools 

28 

331 

4,230 

84 

679 

6,858 

56 

693 

10,848 

Statistiodl  summary  of  institutions,  instructors,  and  students,  as  collected  by  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  JSducation,  for  1875,  1876,  and  1877. 


1875. 


l| 


City  schools 

Konnal  schools 

Commercial  and  bosinen 
colleges. 

Kindergarten 

Institations  for  secondary 
instruction. 

Preparatory  schools 

Institutions  for  the  supe- 
rior instruction  of  women. 

XTniyersities  and  colleges  . . 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schoolsof  law 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  den- 
tistry, and  of  pharmacy. 

Institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Institutions  for  the  blind. . . 

Schools  for  feeble-minded 
children. 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial 
schools,  and  miscellane- 
ous charities. 

Reform  schools 


(a) 

137 

131 

95 
1,143 

102 
222 

355 
74 

123 
43 

106 

41 

20 
9 

278 


47 


22,152 

1,031 

504 

216 
6,081 

746 
2,405 

8,909 
758 
615 
224 

1,172 

293 

498 
817 

1,789 


678 


t 


1,180,880 
20,106 
26,100 

2,800 
108,235 

12.054 
23,705 

58,804 
7,157 
5,234 
2,6n 
0.071 

5,087 

2,054 
1,372 

54,204 


10,670 


1876L 


i 


(b) 

151 

137 

130 
1,220 

105 
225 

356 
75 

124 
42 

102 

42 

20 
U 

885 


51 


i 


28,504 

1,065 

500 

864 
5,000 

786 
2,404 

3,020 
703 
580 
218 

1,201 

812 

580 
818 

8,197 


800 


4 

I 


1,848.487 
88,021 
25,284 

4,000 
106,647 

12,360 
28,856 

56,481 
7,614 
4,268 
2,664 

10,143 

5,200 

2,083 
1,560 

47,430 


12,087 


1877. 


(«) 

152 

184 

120 
1,226 

114 
220 

351 
74 

124 
43 

106 

43 

30 
11 


e 

« 

I 


23,830 

1,180 

568 

836 
5,063 

706 
2,305 

3,008 
781 
564 
175 

1,278 

846 

566 
355 


4 


1,240,271 
87,082 
23,406 

3.031 
08,371 

12,510 
23,022 

57.334 
8.550 
3.065 
2,811 

11.225 

5,743 

2,179 
1,781 


a  177  cities,  each  containing  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  were  reported  in  1875;  their  aggregate  popu- 
mt ion  wma  8,804,854. 

^  193  citiea  of  7,500  inhahitaaats  OTmonynte  imported  in  1876*.  their  aggregate  population  was  0,128. 055u 
^195 oiUea  of  7,500  inb3bitante  or  mora  aie  reported  in  1877  j  their  aggcegiBJtA  voya\&.\k!a\a^,^!n^,^(Z&, 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISXrCS.  XV 

Tlie  above  may  be  called  a  summary  of  tbe  snmmariefl  which  will  be  giyen  Id  thiA 
part  of  my  report.  In  considering  the  inquiries  possible  in  this  report,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  only  a  limited  number  of  the  inferences  that  may  be  justly  drawn 
from  its  facts  are  mentioned  or  even  hinted  at  in  these  summaries.  Moreover,  however 
great  the  effort  to  condense  into  the  report  the  great  mass  of  trustworthy  statements  fur- 
nished to  the  Office,  and  thus  to  convey  the  largest  amount  of  informatiou  possible,  it 
sbonld  be  remembered  that  there  is  always  in  view,  in  all  this  work,  as  a  specisil  object, 
the  promotion  of  the  thorough  study  of  educatioual  statistics,  with  the  hope  that  these 
may  be  steadily  advanced  toward  perfection,  and  thus  become  more  and  more  valu- 
able to  all  who  seriously  seek  right  educational  theory  and  practice  for  themselves, 
their  children,  their  country,  or  their  State. 

In  taking  up  the  following  mass  of  figures  it  is  not  improper,  therefore,  to  recall  the 
observ&tiona  made  some  years  ago  by  that  eminent  scientist  Dr.  Ficker : 

School  statistics  include  an  exhibit  of  the  actual  state  of  education  and  its  result^ 
at  a  certain  given  moment,  with  a  view  of  ascertainiug  the  laws  which  regulate  them. 
The  very  name,  which,  perhaps,  would  better  be  ^'emicational  statistics,''  shows  the 
importance  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  which  has  recently,  more  than  ever 
before,  occupied  the  attention  of  statisticians. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  there  can  be  any  educational  statistics,  and  it  liiis 
seemed  doubtful  whether  jstatisticians,  with  the  means  at  their  commaud,  coiilil  biic- 
cessfnll^  enter  a  field  where  the  exhibit  of  mere  facts  would  least  of  all  seem  sufficient. 
Education,  however,  is  not  altogether  beyond  the  statistician's  reach.  Tables  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  important  but  not  the  only  element  of  his  exhibit.  He  may  also  give 
existing  facts  and  results  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  brief  summary,  only  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  summary  of  facts  and  the  deve1o))ineiit  of 
2air<0.  On  no  other  field  of  inquiry,  perhaps,  will  he  have  to  wei^h  each  expression  m> 
carefully  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  mixing  individual  opinions  with  his  . 
exhibit  of  facts  or  of  merely  coloring  tnem  according  to  his  own  point  of  view. 

The  fact  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  statistics  cannot  go,  must  not  deter  the 
statistician.  Even  in  that  part  of  statistics  which  occupies  itself  most  with  mere 
figures,  financial  statistics,  there  are  points  which  the  statistician  cannot  reach. 

Should  no  attempt  be  made  to  give  educational  statistics  because  they  also  have 
their  limits;  because  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  give  all  the 
individual  methods  of  instruction  or  the  free  form  of  scientific  activity  at  a  univer- 
sity f  Most  assuredly  not,  for,  even  if  only  attempts  ore  made,  the  way  may  be  cleared 
and  the  limits  of  inquiry  more  clearly  denned. 

The  development  of  statistics  as  a  science  has  convinced  statisticians  that  there  is 
only  one  admissible  method  of  giving  facts,  viz,  the  comparative  method,  the  results 
of  which  gain  all  the  more  trustworthiness  the  wider  the  range  from  which  facts 
have  been  gathered. 

The  question  as  to  whether  there  can  be  any  educational  statistics  naturally  leads 
to  the  question  of  the  jtossibility  of  international  educational  statistics. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  best  and  noblest  blossom  on  the  tree  of  human  culture, 
the  development  of  the  intellect  and  of  morals,  blooms  in  every  country  on  its  own 
ground  and  under  peculiar  conditions.  The  educational  system  of  a  nation  beai's, 
therefore,  in  every  country  its  own  distinctive  impress,  to  understand  which  thoroughly 
"voiild  require  a  retrospective  view  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  present  condition.  The 
same  difference  observable  in  the  financial,  military,  or  commercial  state  of  nations 
may  also  be  seen  in  their  different  educational  systems. 

The  way  in  which  education  develops  itself  in  a  country  will  be  the  only  sure  stand- 
ard of  measuring  the  intellectual  development  of  its  inhabitants.  The  gathering  and 
exhibiting  of  the  facts  which  express  this  development  are  therefore  synonymous  with 
the  statistics  of  a  nation's  most  cherished  treasure,  its  intellectual  development.  And 
as  there  is  only  one  true  intellectual  development,  though  showing  itseir  in  different 
fonns,  thus  there  can  also  be  only  one  way  of  statistically  representing  it.  £ducn- 
tional  statistics  must,  therefore,  besides  schools,  in  the  proper  sense  of  Uie  word,  also 
include  all  other  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art. 

International  educational  statistics  must  therefore  have  regard  to  institutions 
which  may  exist>  in  one  and  not  in  another  state,  where,  it  may  be,  education  has  not 
yet  reached  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of  development  or  where  peculiar  circumstances 
prevent  the  est abliahment  oi  certain  institutions  of  learning;  provided  only  that  such 
facts  form  really  essential  points  in  the  educational  system  of  a  nation — for  educa- 
tional statistics  are  not  to  be  a  mere  curiosity  shop.  Since  there  is  no  douXit,  lYieYL,  \\a 
to  the  feasibility  of  exhibiting  the  edac&tioDAl  statistics  of  a  country,  \t\v\\\  mMt\i\c«^ 
»e  donbted  that  aacA  an  exhibit  will  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  educa,Vvou\VA»\i. 
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Here,  aiao,  m  In  «o  manjr  other  respects,  it  prorea  tme  that  good  ntatiBtics  are  the  com- 
tuoD  property  of  the  whole  nation.  Napoleoo  I  said :  "Statutiosmean  the  keeping  an 
exact  account  of  a  natioa's  affairs,  and  withont  such  an  account  there  is  no  safety." 
And  Ocothe  said :  '*  I  do  not  know  whether  figures  govern  the  world,  liut  this  I  do 
know — they  show  hov)  it  is  govented." 

Good  educational  statistics  will  show  the  present  generation  occupied  with  caring 
for  a  future  one  ;  it  will  faithfully  depict  a  nation's  hopes  and  fears  connecMd  with 
this  care,  and  will  thereby  enable  states  and  individuals  to  preserve  the  intellectual 
heritage  of  centuries  long  gone  by,  and  transmit  it  to  the  coming  generations,  Edu- 
catiouul  statistics  alone  can  show  the  way  out  of  the  bewildering  maze  of  different 
educational  systems;  they  will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  in  a  state  occu- 
pied with  a  reform  of  its  educational  system.  All  such  refonos  would  build  ou  a  very 
unsafe  foundation  if  they  hivd  not  been  preceded  and  were  not  coDStaotly  accompanied 
hy  most  exhanative  educational  statistics. 

Dr.  Engol,  the  entinent  director  of  the  Fntssian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  under  the  head 
of  methods  of  exhibiting  the  results  of  statistical  inquiry,  enumerates  (1)  descriptive 
exhibit,  (2)  tabuhir  exhibit,  and  ('J)  graphic  exhibit. 

In  preparing  these  reports  I  have  not  been  nnmindfal  of  this  threefold  presentntion 
of  resuits,  but  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  Office  have  not  permitted  that  nse  of 
gr.ipbicB  which  I  have  desired.  A  few,  however,  of  an  inexpensive  character,  are  in- 
troducod  in  connection  with  the  snmmories  whioh  follow. 

Table  I.~Part1. — Ainimary(A)o/(cAooI(i^c,p(ipnIafioN,mn>Iin«iit,  atCnufance,  ^e. 


Slatps  and  ToiritoriM. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

f1 

ill 

el 

li 

|5 

ii 

11 

ilubanui 

T-21 

6-17 
9-31 

4-II1 

*^l 

«-IB 
8^ 

e-zi 

6-21 
6-»l 
dS-SO 

e-a 
t-a. 

B-M 
6-» 
5^1 
6-31 
*-!! 
S-!l 

e-21 

3(19,447 

aw.  DM 
21.812 

m.im 

36,  NS 

,fn.sis 

BHOTT 
9K2.354 
W4.7M 
6BS,0M 
232,801 
612,  MB 
2M033 

w&m 

297,  sn 

«»,4« 

2is,39a 

824,880 
725,728 

92.181 
8,476 

73,418 

1.WZ34 

l.(l27,2iS 
d  For  colt 

<Iotlie 

141.230 

147,888 
14, 085 
UB120B 
24.001 
28,052 
170,  MS 
aH,48S 
408,738 
421,183 
lS7.ffl» 
248.000 
85.000 
166,428 
160.270 

867,130 
102,661 
100,628 

60,77* 
6,631 
88,035 

1,023,711 

722,240 
ODtbeHhool 
he  clUc«,  30 

101.078 

82 

1    Ir.    ^. 

oaw-osB 

80.539 

M5,e2a 

Botlmt 

U»,24B 

lfl.r!0 
11M21 
420.021 
MUM* 

118.013 
100,000 

54,390 
104,318 

75,728 
222,704 
210,000 

min 

B21,0S0 
MS,  403 

133,760 

145 

X>ntiiDkT 

110 

117 

178 

83 

183,000 

00 

6.-A537 
448,100 
Od»j«. 

Tj         J         ^ 

184 

7E7,«0 
redpopoUU 

a  Jfamf>erMwoa,S,nd  17. 
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Tak^  I, — Pakt  1. — Sat»mary  {A)  <if  tdiool  age,  populaUon,  fe. — Contiuoed. 


1 

f 

i 

a 

it 

1.  ■ 

i 

1-2<1 

e-si 

S-18 
6-20 
Ml 

M,S49 
al,a»,OM 

J28,IM 
U%U8 

82,926 
182, 7gS 
184,780 

45,684 

007,412 
43,098 
102,300 
227,6.3 
100,052 
72,900 
204,074 

201,270 

30,388 
575,607 

lkJl_4_    1 

■—•I.O.-JI 

228,128 

142.208 

^ 

72,' 278 

T1_M. 

307.230 

14,0M,T78 

2.820,888 

8. 881.  BIS 

4,888,290 

«-31 
B-17 

s 

4-ai 

10-18 

a.  BBS 

J31.8J1 
2,777 
4,802 
<tiS.312 
80,7*2 
12,907 

21,204 
2,7M 
4,(07 
5,151 

10, 770 
5,185 

2,800 

at 

1ST 

580 

nu^rf^f  1      Ki. 

^,133 

10,318 

80,702 

13,420 

IMiui: 

1,0U 
7U 

tsoo 

471 

1,600 
448 
T4t 
108 

rh»M.« 

13S,»70 

50,026 

T2.BJ0 

33,m 

14.227.7*8 

a  089. 311 

8.054,478 

4,910,408 

■  In  1073. 

k  Cesaiu  of  1875. 

(  Id  tlie  conntlea ;  In  tti«  gIU«,  103  days. 
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Dlagrm^  Ifo.  1,  rtovtuf  Ae  HfitttH  Mtool  agtt  fa  tke  Slalet  and  TtrriicHet  durimg  1 


Nnnibsr  of  y«r>  In  cuh  Klioal  age. 

S-a.  ^ 

IV.    1^     ,«.    .^    1.     W.     .4.    13,     ..     12.     1.     11.     11.     10.     1^     a       B. 

JM^ 

^ 

1 

_    . 

Snmber  of 

KbMI 

The  above  diagram  ahows  that  there  ue  aOTenteen  different  school  agee  in  the  ft 
andTeiritoriMjOf  which  the  loDgevt,  ftomthefonrth  to  thetwentf-flrst  year,  exfl 
OTBT  seTeateen  yean.  The  shortest,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  oov 
period  of  six  yean  only. 

The  fint  is  practically  too  long  for  aoj  public  scliool  syetem  which  does  not  iA« 
snperioT  instractioii,  and  the  last  ia  as  evidently  too  short  to  allow  the  tlnMlJI 
effectual  training  which  every  child  shonld  receive.  The  period  of  ten  years  befe 
the  sixth  and  the  sixteenth  year,  which  is  approved  Ity  many  of  oar  best  edncat* 
the  most  enitahle  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  is  indioated  b^ 
dotted  lines  which  cross  Hie  diagram  horiEOntally. 

Diagram  No.  2  shows  on  the  left  what  percentage  of  the  population  of  legale 
age  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  was  in  daily  average  attondance ;  and  tM 
right  what  percentage  of  said  population  was  enrolled  in  Uie  public  schools.  TtM* 
that  the  aohool  age  varies  widely  in  different  States  not  only  partially  aoconSM 
the  rdative  positions  of  the  States  indioated  in  the  table,  but  also  explains  hO^V 
that  in  Massachusetts  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  aien^ 
enrolled. 

The  percentage  of  daily  average  attendance  is  not  given  in  the  States  of  Adea 
Delaware,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  and  i* 
Territories  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Wadiington,  and  WyeminJi 
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Table  I.— Part  1. — Summary  (B)  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  ihepublio  eckooU, 
and  the  average  salary  of  teachers  per  manihy  in  the  respective  States  and  Territories. 


Stakes  and  TerritoriM. 


Alabama — 
Arkanaas... 
Califoniia... 

Colorado 

Coonecticnt 
Delaware... 

TWrida 

Georgia 

diDais 

Indiana..... 
Iowa 


Xentacky 

Looifliaiia 

MaiDe 

Haryland , 

MaaeachiuetU . . 

Michigan 

Miimeeota 

Miaaioaippi 

HiMouri 

Xebraaka 

Xerada  

Xew  Hampshire 

Xew  Jeraey 

New  York 

Xorth  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTania 

Shode  laland ... 
Sonth  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texan  

Yeimont 

y irginia 

We«t  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


Total  number  of  teachers  in  States 


Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Colombia. 
Idaho 


Kmnber  of 
teadiers  em- 
ployed in  pub- 
lic schools. 


Ifale. 


Female. 


1«184 

188 

758 

270 

875 

08,287 

9,182 

8,109 

7,848 

2,772 

1,800 

787 

2,268 

1,243 

1,118 

3,781 

1,7U 


(4,145) 

187 

1,988 

260 

2,864 

281 

182 

(11,688 

12,886 

6,465 

12,618 

3,270 

2,700 

740 

4,648 

1,068 

7,890 

9,220 

8,031 


(4,125) 


5,904 

1,571 

86 

501 

054 

7,850 

1,728 

10,855 

720 

9,096 

b294 

1,689 

3,741 


e(8,100) 


8,747 

2,158 

77 

2,055 

2,856 

22,811 

654 

12,148 

502 

11,556 

&987 

1,035 

1,200 


720 
2,967 
2,797 


8,608 

1,773 

896 


(9,858) 


(257,454) 


Average  sal- 
ary of  teachers 
per  month. 


Hale. 


$22  65 
50  00 
88  78 
66  10 
64  56 
(80 


6 

100 

31 


25 
154 
299 


Female 


46  17 
61  27 
84  88 
83  19 

40  00 
45  00 

41  84 

41  96 
75  64 

42  54 
86  75 
29  19i 

(80 

35  46 

112  63 

38  37 

63  78 


$22  65 
40  00 
69  68 
6145 
86  20 

75) 


30  00 


50  00 
87  88 
80  69 
28  32 
28  53 


82  23 
89  20 

28  69 

29  82 
85  00 
85  00 
25  64 
41  95 

83  04 

27  45 

28  81 

29  191 
00) 

81  80 
85  20 
24  71 
87  04 


80  00 


85  00 
82  30 
45  91 
26  87 
28  53 


c(58  00) 


34  44 

33  10 

34  89 
d40  48 


100  00 


96  17 


21  60 

27  37 

82  09 

d26  35 


50  00 


71  21 


a  These  items,  compiled  from  later  retnms,  were  inserted  after  the  completion  of  the  table  in  the 
^rpendrz. 
dndades  teachers  in  erening  schools. 
e  In  1875. 
if  In  the  coanti«sf/  In  the  cities  the  average  salaries  are;  of  men,  $108.20 ;  of  ^om«n,  ^.^< 
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StotMBJidTerritories- 

tencLeHOm- 
plojcdlnpob- 
Ilc  school.. 

BryoftcM 

Uulo. 

FeiDHlo.    Male. 

F« 

».™„™» 

34           04 

232          23B 
21            27 

(M) 

(W 

„ 

MS«      « 

,.„»., 

t2W 
U  DO 
20  Ot 

Seminole 

II.M2) 

Tabub  I.— Pabt  2.— Siimiiutrji  (A)  qf  tmnuai  ii 


IfDTlnl.. 


E.34S,l)2t 
1,  GTO,  TGS 
1, 827,  fi7S 
107,308 
1, 0O7, 104 
l,tn,£83 
»S,481.»S 

Uicbips 3,7M,122 

alnolnded  In  teaihen'  MUriei. 
bTheH  II BU  wen  Inserted  In 
The  Inoama  teported  fu 

M*  upaodOania /br  Osinxln  and 
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BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  STATES. 

The  comparisons  made  under  this  head  are,  as  a  role,  between  the  school  yean 
1875-76  and  1876-77. 

5KW  KKGLAITD  8TATE8  — MAIKB. 

Here,  once  again,  we  find  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  reported  number  of  youth 
of  school  age,  with  a  like  decrease  in  the  number  registered  in  summer  schools;  but 
the  average  attendance  in  these  summer  schools  was  1|876  greater  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  while  in  winter  schools  there  were  2,962  more  enrolled  and  1,677  more  in 
average  attendance.  Then,  notwithstanding  diminished  receipts  for  schools  and  con- 
sequent diminution  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  the  number  engaged  in  teaching  was  greater 
than  in  1875-76,  and  more  of  them  were  graduates  of  normal  schools,  an  indication  of 
improving  quality.  The  number  of  such  normal  graduates  engaged,  it  appears,  might 
have  been  considerably  greater  had  not  a  mistaken  parsimony  led  to  the  engagement 
of  poor  teachers  at  low  rates  in  preference  to  giving  more  skiUed  teachers  reasonable 
wages. 

NEW  HAMPSmSB. 

According  to  returns  firom  the  selectmen  in  this  State,  the  youth  between  5  and  15 
appear  to  be  12,159  less  than  at  the  last  report,  while  there  were  1,336  more  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  246  more  in  private  schools,  and  266  fewer  attending  no  school.  Male 
teachers  were  more  numerous  and  the  proportion  of  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools 
was  greater ;  while  the  number  of  schools  increased  by  64,  one  of  them  a  town  high 
school.  Fewer  school-houses  were  reported  unfit  for  use  and  the  number  supplied  with 
blackboards  was  10  greater.  At  other  points  there  was  a  decline :  smaller  average 
attendance  in  the  schools,  smaller  number  in  the  higher  branches,  34  fewer  graded 
schools,  slight  decrease  in  the  average  term  of  schools,  diminution  of  teachers'  wages, 
and  falling  off  in  receipts  and  expenditures. 

VZBMOHT. 

With  152  fewer  youth  of  school  age  (5-20)  we  yet  find  695  more  of  that  age  in  public 
schools,  an  increase  of  2,028  in  the  total  enrolment  and  of  5,844  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance— a  most  creditable  record.  With  26  more  public  schools,  the  average  school 
term  was  increased  by  one  day  and  a  tenth,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  male  teachers 
was  employed  in  the  schools ;  there  were  also  greater  receipts  for  the  support  of  the 
school  system — an  unusual  thing  in  these  hard  times.  With  the  exception  of  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age,  the  only  falling  off  was  in  the  number  of  female 
teachers  (largely  made  up  by  the  increase  of  males),  in  the  wages  paid  teachers,  and 
in  the  general  expenditures  on  the  schools. 

MASSACHUSBTTB. 

Advance  in  most  respects  continues  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Notwithstanding  a 
decrease  of  4,459  in  the  number  of  her  youth  of  school  age,  Massachusetts  enrolled 
2,056  more  in  public  day  schools  and  had  3,801  more  in  average  attendance  than  in 
1875-^6 ;  accommodating  this  increased  enrolment  and  attendance  in  14  more  ordinary 
day  schools  and  4  more  public  high  schools;  although,  from  some  cause  unexplained, 
there  were  131  fewer  teachers  reported  in  the  day  schools  than  in  the  previous  year.' 
The  evening  schools  were  fewer  by  22,  and  yet  had  81  more  teachers  and  2,192  more 
pupils  than  in  1875-76.  The  unincorporated  private  schools  increased  by  44,  and 
the  estimated  average  attendance  on  them  by  715;  but  the  incorporated  academies 
seem  to  have  lost  in  number  of  schools  as  the  others  gained,  and  to  have  had  upon 
their  rolLs  1,837  fewer  pupils;  the  tuition  fees  of  both  classes  of  these  private  schools 
\JbIloS'jrery  considerably. 

_  "^-^^f -pggi^er  tbBt  bBd  been  traintd  in  normal  schools  was,  ho^eveT,  61%  fgKikiM ;  so  that  there  was 
^^VPoraotMtely  greater  teaching  silll,  even  with  fewer  teachers. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Advance  here  too  is  apparent,  the  public  schools  enrolling  631  more  pupils  and 
having  541  more  in  average  attendance,  besides  higher  proportionate  increase  in  the 
enrolment  and  attendance  in  evening  schools.  There  were  also  12  more  school  build- 
ings, 31  more  public  day  schools  (30  of  them  graded),  24  more  teachers  in  the  day 
schools  and  27  more  in  evening  schools,  with  only  a  slight  falling  off  in  wages,  and, 
what  is  unusual  in  these  times,  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  the  schools  notwith- 
standing a  slight  decrease  in  the  income. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  had  1,910  more  youth  of  school  age,  102  more  of  them  enrolled  in  public 
day  schools  and  364  more  in  other  schools,  1  more  public  school,  7  more  graded  schools, 
39  more  school-houses  in  good  condition,  20  more  teachers  in  winter  and  21  more  in 
summer,  with  124  more  continued  in  the  same  school ;  the  only  diminutions  were  in 
teachers'  wages  and  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools. 

MIDDLK  ATLANTIC  STATES— NEW  YORK. 

With  a  slight  increase  in  the  school  population,  we  are  met  here  by  an  apparent 
decrease  of  43,484  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  due  to  the  omission  of  duplicate 
enrolments  in  the  New  York  City  schools.  Allowing  for  this  change,  the  enrolment  is 
increased  instead  of  being  lessened,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  17,927 
greater  than  in  1875-76.  In  most  other  respects  there  is  comparatively  little  change, 
this  great  State  holding  well  its  previous  stand  as  to  the  number  of  schools  and  of 
teachers,  and  somewhat  lengthening  the  average  school  term,  notwithstanding  a 
much  smaller  income  for  the  support  of  schools  and  consequent  decrease  of  teachers' 
wages.  A  strong  effort  to  bring  about  a  change  from  the  existing  district  system  to  a 
town  system,  which  failed  for  the  year,  will  still  be  firmly  advocated. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  children  of  school  age  numbered  3,552  more  than  in  1875-76,  the  public  school 
enrolment  2,457  more,  the  average  daily  attendance  4,441  more,  outrunning  the  in- 
crease of  school  population.  The  increase  of  public  schools  was  14 ;  of  departments 
in  them,  35;  of  sittings  for  pupils,  2,601;  while  private  and  church  schools  fell  off 
considerably  in  number,  though  the  enrolment  in  those  remaining  was  increased. 
Fewer  teachers  for  public  schools  were  licensed  in  the  year  because  a  higher  standanl 
was  maintained,  an  improvement  in  quality  being  justly  held  more  important  than 
an  increase  of  numbers.  As  elsewhere,  diminished  receipts  for  schools  compelled  an 
unfortunate  reduction  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  though  the  decrease  was  not  very  great. 

PBNNSTLVANU. 

There  being  no  arrangements  in  this  State  for  an  annual  school  census,  the  number 
of  school  age  cannot  be  determined  from  year  to  year.  As  to  enrolment  and  attend- 
ance in  the  public  schools  for  1876-'77,  the  record  seems  to  indicate  some  arrest  of  the 
great  progress  which  preceded  the  centennial  year,  for  although  the  enrolment  reached 
5,067  more  than  in  1875-76,  it  fell  short  by  7,305  of  the  increase  in  that  year  over  the 
preceding  one;  while  the  average  attendance,  3,121  less  than  in  1875-76,  forms  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  increase  in  that  item  (26,870)  which  appeared  in  1875-76 
over  1874-75.  The  pupils  in  private  schools  also  fell  off  1,325,  when  the  previous  year 
had  shown  an  increase  of  1,058.  Of  course,  in  view  of  the  hard  times,  there  were 
smaller  receipts  and  expenditures  for  school  purposes  and  much  of  the  cutting  down 
of  teachers'  wages  noted  elsewhere.  Other  things  indicate  gratifying  progress :  286 
more  pnblic  schools,  333  more  of  them  graded,  331  more  with  uniform  text  books, 
1,532  man  in  which  drawing  is  taught,  494  more  in  which  vocal  music  forms  a  study^ 
and  185  mure  in  which  some  higher  branches  are  taught,  with  460  mote  ^\\V»Ai<^  «k^q^ 
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DBLAWABS. 

The  public  school  reports  in  this  State  being  biennial  and  none  being  due  till  the 
close  of  1878,  the  information  respecting  the  schools  in  1877  is  limited.  The  facts  pre- 
sented show,  however,  an  increase  of  2,474  pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  of  71 
teachers.  The  items  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  schools  and  of  pay  for  teach- 
ers are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 

MABTLAND. 

Here,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  want  of  a  school  census,  we  can  tell  nothing  as 
to  growth  or  decrease  in  the  population  of  school  age ;  but  the  report  for  1876-77 
shows  4,078  more  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  2,657  more  in  daily  average  attendance, 
84  more  schools  for  whites  and  20  more  for  colored  youth ;  to  meet  this  increase,  56 
more  teachers  to  instruct  new  classes  formed,  2  days'  more  time  for  teaching,  and  (an 
exception  to  the  rule  during  the  year)  au  increase,  although  not  a  large  one,  in  both 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  State  school  purposes,  the  teachers  suffering  only  the 
slight  reduction  of  30  cents  in  their  average  monthly  salaries. 

VIBOINIA. 

Here  there  was  an  increase  of  5, 118  in  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  of  2,600  in  average 
daily  attendance,  of  134  in  number  of  schools  taught,  and  of  120  in  that  of  teachers 
employed,  with  a  decrease  of  $19,332  in  expenditures  for  public  schools,  of  $1.85  in 
the  average  monthly  pay  of  men,  and  of  |3  in  that  of  women. 

SOUTHKBN  ATLAHTIC  aTATBS— NOBTH  CAROUHA. 

In  North  Carolina  there  has  been  an  increase  of  13,807  in  school  population  and  of 
2,699  in  enrolment;  a  decrease  of  512  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  $94,561 
in  receipts  for  public  schools,  and  of  $46,450  in  expenditures. 

SOUTH  CABOLIMA. 

In  South  Carolina  the  fig^ures  show  a  decrease  in  aU  important  points  since  1875-76. 
The  number  of  youth  of  school  age  is  less  by  9,843;  that  of  enrolment  in  public 
schools,  by  20,689;  that  of  public  schools  taught,  by  293 ;  that  of  teachers  employed, 
by  394 ;  the  public  school  receipts  fell  off  $267,907  and  the  expenditures  $197,850. 

QKOBOU. 

Georgia  makes  no  report  for  1877  as  to  the  condition  of  public  schools,  the  educa- 
tional reports  there  being  biennial.  A  letter  from  Superintendent  Orr,  however, 
states,  in  general  terms,  that  the  public  school  system  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 

FLOBWA. 

Since  the  printing  of  the  abstract  for  this  State  the  statistics  for  1876-77  have  come 
in.  They  show  a  decrease  of  1,843  in  the  youth  of  school  age ;  an  increase  of  5,061  in 
the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  of  5,152  in  the  average  attendance,  of  271  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  of  216  in  the  number  of  public  schools,  and  of  $37,618  in  the 
expenditure  for  them — an  encours^^g  record. 

OULT  STATES' ALABAMA. 

The  school  statistics  from  Alabama  show  an  encouraging  advance  in  1877.    There 

is  an  apparent  decrease  of  35,779  in  school  population,  but  this  results  chiefly  from  a 

•change  in  the  legal  school  age,  which  now  includes  youth  from  7  to  21,  instead  of 

IlM>m  6  to20,  aa  formerly.    There  is  an  increase  of  14,337  in  the  number  enrolled  in 

pmbJio  acboola,  ofl,  012  id  the  number  of  schools  reported,  of  2  days  in  length  of  term, 
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of  374  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  65  cents  in  their  average  monthly  pay, 
of  $79,966  in  the  receipts  for  school  purposes,  and  of  $55,217  in  the  expenditures. 

MIBSISSIPFI. 

In  Mississippi  there  was  a  decrease  reported  of  30,930  in  school  population,  of 
14,024  in  colored  youth  attending  public  schools,  of  14,207  in  average  enrolment,  of 
3  days  in  the  average  term  of  country  schools,  and  of  f  10.67^  in  the  average  monthly 
salary  paid  teachers.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  8,348  more  white  youth  in 
the  schools  than  last  year,  25  more  days  of  school  term  in  cities,  and  696  more  white 
teachers  and  454  more  colored  teachers  employed.  There  was,  too,  a  reported  in- 
crease in  the  public  school  income  of  $55,564  and  in  expenditure  of  $63,455. 

LOUISIANA. 

In  Louisiana,  with  an  increase  of  10,693  in  public  school  enrolment,  of  2,075  in  aver- 
age attendance,  of  33  days  in  the  school  term,  of  $14  in  the  monthly  pay  of  men  teach- 
ing and  of  $4  in  that  of  women,  there  was  a  decrease  of  8,655  in  school  population, 
of  108  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  $308,641  in  the  receipts  for  school  pur- 
pones,  and  of  $406, 180  in  the  exx>enditures. 

TBXA8. 

In  Texas  the  figures  show  a  decrease  from  1875,  the  date  of  the  last  report,  of  83,837 
in  school  population  (largely  if  not  wholly  due  to  a  change  in  the  school  age  from  6-18 
to  8~I4),  of  15,515  in  enrolment,  of  $230,153  in  expenditure,  and  of  12  days  in  the  school 
term.  The  only  items  which  offset  these  are  those  of  public  schools  reported  and  of 
the  expenditure  on  each  pupil  enrolled,  the  schools  numbering  389  more  than  in  the 
year  1875-76  and  the  expenditure  for  each  pupil  increasing  by  23  cents. 

NOBTHXRN  CX!fTRAL  STATES —KSBBASKA. 

Nebraska  has  for  some  years  past  printed  no  school  report,  and  has  had  to  struggle 
with  the  impoverishment  from  drought  and  locusts  which  in  1874  and.  1875  put  a  sud- 
den check  to  her  previously  swifb  advance.  The  Legislature,  from  this  impoverish- 
ment, cat  down  the  school  tax  in  1875  from  2  mills  to  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  made 
other  changes  which  greatly  reduced  the  resources  of  the  public  schools.  The  State 
superintendent  thinks,  however,  that  in  1877  the  aspect  of  school  affairs  was  bright- 
ening, and  that  there  are  the  beginnings  of  a  fair  progress  upward  and  onward  in 
the  schools. 

MINKISOTA. 

Minnesota  reports  an  additional  enrolment  in  the  schools  which  exceeds  the  10,000 
increase  of  school  population,  22  more  school-houses,  a  school  term  longer  on  an  aver- 
age by  4  days,  339  more  teachers  in  public  schools,  an  increase  of  the  pay  of  men 
teachers,  with  an  average  decrease  in  that  of  women  of  79  cents  a  month.  The  re- 
turns firom  local  officers  are  not  sufficiently  full  and  accurate  to  determine  whether 
ineofoe  and  expenditure  for  public  schools  increased  or  decreased,  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  decrease. 

wiBCONsnr. 

Wisconsin  reports  an  increase  of  3,577  children  of  school  age,  of  8,972  in  the  publio 
•chool  enrolment  of  these,  besides  112  above  or  under  age.  There  were,  too,  21  more 
State  school-houses,  40  more  of  brick  or  stone,  127  more  with  good  outbuildings,  more 
graded  schools,  more  that  supplied  text  books  to  their  pupils,  larger  valuation  of 
school  property,  and  larger  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools.  There  was  hardly 
4KDy  fklling  off  except  in  the  length  of  the  achool  term,  the  pay  of  womeii  \AQyci\i«c^v[i 
the  citiei^  the  general  paj^  in  coanty  schools,  and  the  attendance  in  \>TVvate  Wi\ioo\%. 
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MICHIOAK. 

The  figures  here  show  a  large  proportionate  increase,  for,  although  the  population 
of  school  age  was  only  469,444  in  1876-^77,  that  was  an  advance  of  9,636  on  the  num- 
her  for  1875-^6,  while  the  additional  enrolment  in  the  puhlic  schools  (12,043)  and  the 
additional  average  attendance  in  them  (10,000)  more  than  overtook  the  advance  in 
the  census  of  school  children.  Then,  too,  though  there  were  6  fewer  graded  schools 
reported,  the  number  of  ungraded  ones  increased  by  121,  the  number  of  school-houses 
by  147,  the  sittings  in  them  by  5,096,  and  the  teachers  numbered  167  more,  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  them  men  than  in  the  year  before.  This,  moreover,  does  not 
include  private  schools,  of  which  there  were  11  more  reported,  with  an  increase  of  10 
teachers  and  of  925  pupils.  The  pay  of  men  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  however, 
fell  off  95.96  a  month  on  an  average  and  that  of  women  83  cents  a  month,  while  school 
receipts  throughout  the  State  decreased  by  $275,680  and  the  expenditures  by  |277,884.^ 

IOWA. 

This  vigorous  young  State  of  the  West  plucks  the  palm  for  1876-77  from  the  hands 
of  the  greatest  eastern  ones,  showing  an  increase  over  1875-^76  of  13,939  youth  of 
school  age,  of  22,338  registered  in  public  schools,  of  22,057  in  average  attendance,  of 
565  public  schools,  of  9  days  in  the  average  length  of  the  school  term,  of  388  public 
school-houses,  of  814  teachers,  and  of  |908,844  expenditure  for  schools.  A  diminution 
of  138,495  in  the  receipts  for  public  schools  seems  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
these  great  gains,  and  so  does  the  slight  decrease  of  473  in  the  attendance  on  private 
schools.  The  male  teachers  had  their  pay  cut  down  (12.49  on  an  average  a  month ; 
women's  pay  was  raised  about  60  cents  a  month,  a  necessarily  smaller  rate  because 
they  are  much  more  numerous. 

ILLDfOJB. 

In  Illinois  there  are  biennial  reports  in  even  years,  so  that  full  statistics  cannot  be 
had  for  the  odd  one.  But  the  few  given  show  steady  progress:  18,765  more  children 
of  school  age,  27,043  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  10,000  more  in  private  schools, 
public  school-houses  increased  by  390  and  the  receipts  for  the  support  of  such  schools 
by  11,191,873;  the  only  falling  off  was  in  the  number  and  pay  of  teachers  (this  last 
not  going  so  far  as  in  many  other  States),  in  the  expenditures  for  schools,  and  in  the 
estimated  value  of  school  property,  put  lower  probably  to  correspond  with  the  shrink- 
age of  values  in  general. 

INDIANA. 

The  full  statistics  of  this  State  are  presented  only  in  the  alternate,  even  years,  a 
brief  abstract  of  them  going  to  the  governor  in  the  odd  years.  Those  for  1877,  com- 
pared with  the  fuller  ones  of  1876,  seem  to  show  decrease  in  important  points.  Thus, 
though  the  youth  of  school  age  numbered  15,476  more  and  the  teachers  employed  163 
more,  there  were  17,544  fewer  pupils  reported  as  enrolled  in  the  State  schools  and 
15,844  fewer  in  average  daily  attendance,  with  a  decline  of  |210,196  in  school  income 
and  of  |247,319  in  school  expenditure,  the  wages  of  male  teachers  diminishing  on  an 
average  $1.93  a  month  and  those  of  women  $2.20.  These  showings  form  a  trying  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  year  before,  when,  except  in  the  pay  of  male  teachers,  there  was 
a  large  advance  at  aU  these  iK)lnts. 

I  The  statistics  of  public  high  schools  for  this  State  will  not  be  foand  in  their  place  in  the  abstract. 
They  are,  as  derived  firom  the  tables  of  Superintendent  Tarbell's  report  for  1876-'77,  schools  with  at 
least  one  class  in  high  school  studies,  85 ;  pupils  in  such  studies,  5,852.  The  studies  include  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  drawing,  composition,  grammar,  general  history,  the  natural  sciences,  government, 
rhetoric,  English  literature,  French  or  German,  and  in  many  oases  Latin  and  Greek.  For  statistics  of 
commercial  and  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  uid  preparatory  dep^tmeits  of  colleges  in 
ifie State,  see  Tables  IV,  YI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  this  part 
^iJiereparL 
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OHIO. 

The  statistics  of  1876-77  show  that  the  school  population  of  Ohio  (1,027,248)  in- 
creased only  1,613  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  her  enrolment  fell  off  723,  and  the 
average  attendance  in  her  15,000  public  schools  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  in  her  much 
less  numerous  private  schools.  There  was  an  increase  in  some  other  things,  but  a  pro- 
portionately small  one;  36 more  x>ublic  school-houses,  053  more  public  school  rooms,  157 
more  teachers,  and  185  more  permanently  employed;  the  teachers  suffered,  however, 
on  the  whole,  a  considerable  apparent  decrease  in  their  salaries,  and,  as  in  other  large 
States,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools  fell  off,  to  the  extent  of  $729,230  in 
receipts  and  $426,136  in  expenditures. 

SOUTHERN  CXNTBAL  STATES— WK8T  ^^RO^aA. 

West  Virginia  shows  an  increase  of  4,863  in  school  population,  of  8,204  in  pupils 
enrolled,  of  f  107, 167  in  school  income,  and  of  |78,112  in  expenditure.  There  were  110 
more  public  schools  in  operation  than  the  previous  year  and  232  more  teachers.  The 
average  attendance,  on  the  other  hand,  was  4,190  less;  the  average  monthly  pay  of 
men  teaching  was  decreased  by  14  cents  and  that  of  women  by  |1.32. 

KXNTUCKT. 

In  this  State  there  was  an  increase  of  13,777  in  school  population,  with  a  decrease 
of  17,607  in  average  attendance  and  of  59  in  the  number  of  school-houses  built.  The 
income  for  public  school  purposes  was  greater  by  $313,786  and  the  estimated  value  of 
school  property  by  $330,000. 

TBNKB68EE. 

Here  there  has  been  an  increase  of  8,327  in  scholastic  population,  of  33,463  in  enrol- 
ment, of  16,358  in  average  daily  attendance,  of  707  in  the  number  of  public  schools, 
of  $41,870  in  the  valuation  of  school  property,  and  of  791  in  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, with  a  decrease  of  $3.65  in  their  average  monthly  pay.  Receipts  for  schools 
fell  off  $120,312  and  expenditures  $37,148. 

MIS80UCI. 

The  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  annual  State  report 
for  1877  deprives  us  of  the  opportunity  to  compare  the  educational  condition  with 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Hannibal,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Louis  send 
statistics  and  printed  statements  which  indicate  educational  activity  and  progress, 
St.  Louis  particularly,  with  her  excellent  school  system,  almost  redeeming  by  her 
steadfastness  of  advance  the  comparative  sluggishness  in  school  affairs  of  some  other 
portions  of  the  State. 

KANSAS. 

% 

In  1877  there  was  an  increase  of  19,884  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  10,695  in  the  enrol- 
ment in  public  schools,  and  of  28,716  in  the  average  daily  attendance.^  There  were 
also  127  more  school-houses,  475  more  teachers,  4.5  more  days  in  the  average  school 
term,  an  increase  of  $2.79  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  women,  and  a  reduction  of 
only  47  cents  in  that  of  men.  Income  for  schools  was  $326,067  larger,  expenditure  for 
them  $129,939  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year;  and  almost  everything  indicates 
ibdvance,  except  that  the  available  and  the  estimated  permanent  school  funds  show  a 
decrease. 

ABKANBAS. 

Statistics  from  Arkansas,  received  since  the  abstract  for  that  State  went  to  press,  in- 
dicate an  increase  for  187&-'77  of  14,437  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age,  of  17,480 

'  TIm  large  incTease  here  noted  was  based  on  a  written  return  made  to  this  Office  by  the  State  tu^^t- 
intcndoii.    FMm  the  printed  biennial  report,  however,  received  since  this  mattei  w«a  v^X.  Vii  \;t^\& 
wofold  aivpear  thMt  tbe  increase  in  avenge  attendance  Is  4, 118  instead  of  28,11Q. 
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in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  of  365  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and 
of  123,928  in  the  expenditures  for  the  school  system ;  but  a  decline  of  1,015  in  the 
number  of  school-houses  reported,  of  f  194,692  in  the  cost  of  these,  and  of  |118,069  in 
the  receipts  for  school  purposes. 

STATES  ON  THE  PACinC  SLOPE— CAUFOBNIA. 

In  California  there  was  an  increase  during  the  year  of  15,280  in  youth  of  school 
age,  of  9,115  in  public  school  enrolment,  of  6,148  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of 
719  enrolled  in  private  schools.  The  number  not  attending  any  school  was  greater  by 
6,012,  while  that  of  Mongolian  children  in  school  has  decreased  by  117.  There  was  an 
increase  of  187  in  the  number  of  schools  taught,  of  one  day  and  four-tenths  in  their 
average  length,  of  23  in  the  number  of  school-houses  erected,  of  165  i^^  that  of  teach- 
ers employed,  and  of  84  who  were  normal  school  graduates.  The  average  monthly 
pay  of  men  shows  a  decrease  of  $1.22  and  that  of  women  an  increase  of  f  1.53.  The 
total  receipts  for  school  purposes  were  |307,559  greater  than  the  previous  year,  while 
the  expenditure  was  $108,871  less. 

NEVADA. 

The  school  statistics  for  Nevada  show  progress  in  all  important  respects  except  in 
that  of  the  length  of  school  term,  which  was  decreased  by  14  days.  There  was  an 
increase  in  school  population  of  937,  in  public  school  enrolment  of  439,  in  average 
daily  attendance  of  546,  in  attendance  on  private  schools  of  231,  with  a  decrease  of  69 
not  attending  any  school.  The  monthly  wages  paid  teachers  was  |3.71  greater,  and 
the  receipts  for  public  schools  were  increased  by  |7,418  and  the  expenditures  for  them 
by  $1,462. 

ORBOOM. 

Here  the  figures  show  an  increase  in  all  points.  While  the  school  population  is  only 
2,176  more  than  in  1876,  the  enrolment  in  public  schools  has  increased  by  18,158,  the 
average  daily  attendance  by  14,824,  the  receipts  for  public  schools  by  $38,551,  expendi- 
tures by  $7,980,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  by  196. 

COLOBADO. 

Colora<lo  presents  only  brief  statistics  of  its  schools  for  1877.  These  seem  to  show 
decline  in  school  population,  enrolment,  income  and  expenditure,  and  pay  of  men 
teaching,  with  some  increase  of  average  attendance  in  the  schools  and  a  considerable 
one  ($3.45)  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  women.  But  the  statistics,  as  the  superin- 
tendent says,  are  not  complete  from  the  Mexican  counties  of  the  State,  and  he  very 
properly  declines  to  piece  them  out  by  any  guessing. 
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From  the  above  comparison,  it  appears  that  Dakot-a,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Montana  had  a  larger  number  of  children  in  school  in  1877  than  in  the  previous  year,^ 
while  in  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Washington  Territories  the.  attendance  was  smaller. 
Washington,  however,  with  a  greater  school  population  and  fewer  children  enrolled, 
reports  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  and  in  the  length  of  school 
teim.  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  furnish  no  information  upon  which  a  comparison 
of  school  statistics  for  the  two  years  can  be  based.  A  statement,  however,  has  been 
received  from  the  governor  of  Wyoming,  Hon.  J.  W.  Hoy t,  giving  a  very  encouraging 
account  of  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  there. 

DIBTBICT  OF  COLUICBIA. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  notwithstanding  serious  obstacles,  there  has  been  a 
substantial  advance.  As  shown  by  the  above  figures,  there>  was  an  increase  of  1,635 
in  the  number  of  children  enrolled  and  of  1,411  in  average  attendance.  There  were  also 
1,483  more  seats  provided  than  the  previous  year.  Some  of  the  buildings  occupied  by 
schools  are  entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes,  hindering  the  success  of  the  teachers  and 
imperilling  the  health  of  the  children.  The  good  of  the  schools  and  the  honor  of  the 
country  imperatively  demand  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  appropriate  buildings  suffi- 
cient for  the  education  of  all  the  children  entitled  to  attend.  The  advance  in  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  is  gratifying,  and  has  been  specially  promoted  by  the  estab- 
liahment  of  a  normal  school  for  girls.  The  addition  of  high  schools  to  the  present 
grades  of  instruction  would  greatly  increase  their  efficiency  and  supply  opportunitiea 
specially  needed  by  the  youth  of  the  District. 

ALASKA. 

Although  the  people  of  Alaska  so  far  as  not ''  uncivilized  "  are  guaranteed  by  treaty 
the  rights  of  American  citizens,  the  Territory  remains  adtogether  without  the  applica- 
tion of  law  in  the  protection  of  life,  person,  or  property,  or  provisions  for  the  organic 
zation  of  society,  save  so  far  as  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been 
extended  to  it.  Two  schools  are  maintained  according  to  contract  among  the  Aleuts 
engaged  in  the  seal  fisheries;  beyond  this  no  Government  provision  is  made  for  educa- 
tion.   The  following  letter  deserves  special  attention : 

Office  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Psesbtterian 

AND  Home  Missions  for  the  Territories, 

Denver,  Colo,,  December  27,  1877. 

Dear  Sir:  Knowing  your  interest  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  education  of 
the  masses,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  Alaska. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1867,  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  for  |7,200,000.  On 
the  28th  of  May  the  purchase  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and  ou  the 
18th  of  October  the  country  became  a  portion  of  the  United  States. 

As  it  is  the  latest  of  our  territorial  acquisitions,  so  it  is  the  least  known.  Indeed,, 
the  interior  regions  of  the  country  away  m>m  the  Yukon  River  are  as  unknown  as  any 
portion  of  Africa.  The  coast  and  island  section  has  been  explored  somewhat  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  and  the  Yukon  River  by  the  scientific  corps  of  the  West- 
em  Union  Telegraph  exx>edition  of  1864  to  1867. 

The  explored  portions  of  the  country  have  been  found  to  be  rich  in  fur,  lumber, 
coal,  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum,  amber,  silver,  and  gold.  It  has  also  valuable  fish- 
eries. During  the  coining  year  capitalists  are  expected  to  establish  a  cannery  for 
salmon  at  Clawock  at  an  expense  of  $100,000.  Other  parties  are  interested  in  estab- 
lishing a  stamp  mill  for  the  reduction  of  gold  at  Sitka,  and  still  others  in  developing 
valuable  copper  mines  on  Karta  Bay.  Tnus  the  resources  of  the  country  are  com- 
mencing to  attract  attention. 

The  native  population  of  Alaska  is  variously  estimated,  from  26,000  to  70,000.  In 
the  northern  and  central  section  of  the  country  they  are  evidently  of  Esquimau  de- 
scent ;  in  the  southern  and  island  regions,  of  Indian  descent.  They  are,  however^ 
in  civilization,  far  in  advance  of  the  olauKet^d  Sioux  of  Dakota.  In  the  northern 
country  they  reside  in  permanent  underground  houses  called  topeks.  On  the  southern 
coast  they  have  large  plank  barrllbora,  or  houses  above  ground.  They  have  also,  to 
some  extent,  SMlopted  European  styles  of  dress.  Many  paint  t\iQ\i  {ac^  ^^\\\i  oW  ^ai^ 
lampblack,  which  gives  tbem  a  repulsive  appearance*    rolygamy  is  coiuwvow.  aTaoti^^ 
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the  licli.  Feasts  are  given  on  the  erection  of  a  new  house,  marriages,  births,  naming 
of  children,  deaths,  &c.  These  feasts  consist  of  dancing,  singing,  and  feasting.  A 
summary  cure  for  crying  babies  is  to  hold  them  in  the  sea  untu  they  cease  crying. 
Children  on  the  coast  are  bathed  in  the  sea  daily,  and  learn  to  swim  about  as  soon  as 
they  learn  to  walk.  The  incurable  sick  and  old  are  sometimes  killed.  They  have  a 
great  variety  of  household  utensils  made  from  the  horns  of  mountain  sheep  and  goats, 
from  tiie  fossil  ivory  of  their  country,  and  from  wood.  Some  of  these  are  elaborately 
carved. 

Russia  save  them  government,  schools,  and  the  Greek  religion,  but  when  the  coun- 
try passed  from  their  possession  they  withdrew  their  rulers,  priest«,  and  teachers, 
wliile  the  United -States  did  not  send  any  others  to  take  their  places.  Alaska,  to-day, 
has  neither  courts,  rulers,  ministers,  nor  teachers.  The  only  thin^  the  United  States 
have  done  for  them  has  been  to  introduce  whisky.  So  that  the  Alaskan  can  answer 
as  it  is  said  a  Chippewa  did  when  asked  if  he  was  a  christian  Indian,  '*  No,  I  wishky 
Inien." 

The  first  school  was  established  by  Shelikoff  on  the  Island  of  Kodiak,  the  pupils 
receiving  instruction  in  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  and  religion.  This  was 
about  1792.  A  few  years  later  one  was  estabmhed  in  Sitka.  In  1841  an  ecclesiastical 
school  was  opened  in  Sitka,  which  in  1845  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  seminary. 
Little  was  taught  in  the  schools  besides  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  art  of 
reading  the  ecclesiastical  characters.  In  1860  a  colonial  school  was  opened  with  12 
students.  In  1862  it  contained  27  students,  only  1  of  whom  was  a  native.  In  18^ 
a  girls'  school  was  establie^ed  for  orphans  and  children  of  the  employes  of  the  Fur 
Company ;  in  1862  it  had  22  pupils.  In  1825  a  school  was  established  on  Unalaska 
Island  for  natives ;  in  1860  it  had  30  boys  and  43  girls.  A  school  at  Amlia  Island,  in 
1860,  had  30  pupils.  A  school-house  was  built  on  t£e  Lower  Yukon,  but  had  no  pupils. 
Since  the  American  occupation  these  schools  have  been  broken  up.  On  the  Se^  Isl- 
ands, over  a  thousand  miles  from  Kodiak,  the  Alaska  Conmiercial  Company  has 
maintained  schools  at  St.  George  with  an  average  attendance  of  18  scholars  and  at 
St.  Paul  with  an  average  of  S^  pupils.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  were  left, 
however,  without  any  educational  advantages,  and  were  rapidly  losing  what  they  had 
gained  in  the  Russian  schools. 

Last  summer  I  visited  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  in  the  interests  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  placed  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  in  charge  of  a 
school  commenced  by  the  natives  themselves  at  Fort  Wrangell.  I  met  among  the 
natives  many  indications  of  a  great  desire  for  schools.  Early  next  year  we  expect  to 
send  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady  and  Miss  Kellogg  to  Sitka  to  establish  a  school  there,  and,  if 
possible,  also  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  to  assist  in  the  work  at  Fort  Wrangell.  Already  the 
attendance  at  Fort  Wrangell  is  excellent,  and  we  have  every  assurance  of  success  at 
both  places,  and  an  invitation  to  open  scnools  at  other  points.  At  Wrangell,  which 
is  a  central  place  for  many  miles  up  and  down  the  coast,  there  should  be  an  indus- 
trial school,  and  we  expect  soon  to  commence  it  in  a  small  way.  Indeed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  give  shelter  to  the  young  school  girls,  who  would  other- 
wise be  sold  by  their  mothers  tor  purposes  of  prostitution. 

Several  points  should  be  specially  noted : 

(1)  We  nnd  here  the  practice  of  parents  selling  their  daughters  at  the  age  of  12  or 
14  years  for  purposes  of  prostitution. 

(2)  The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  all  prevalent,  and  our  teachers  have  had  to  interfere 
to  save  the  lives  of  those  accused,  and  who  were  actually  being  tortured  to  death. 

Surely  it  is  appalling  to  find  such  practices  existing  in  our  land  and  exciting  so 
little  attention.    This  leads  me  to  say  — 

(3)  That  there  is  no  law  in  Alaska,  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  has  not  been 
extended  over  that  country. 

(4)  It  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  these  i>eople,  even  in  their  present 
ignorance  and  degradation,  are  self-supporting ;  that  they  do  not  need  from  the  General 
wvemment  food,  clothing,  or  annuities,  but  only  guidance  and  aid  in  securing 
schools,  improving  their  inunstries,  and  acquiring  tne  arts  and  customs  of  civilizea 
life. 

(5)  It  is  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  promoting  Indian  civilization  and  who  have 
encountered  the  embarrassments  of  tribal  relations  to  know  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  recognizing  these  relations. 

Please  do  wnat  you  can  to  awaken  an  interest  in  behalf  of  that  portion  of  our 
couutry.    I  hope  to  make  another  trip  there  as  early  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

SHELDON  JACKSON, 
Superintendent  of  Presbyterian  Missions  in  the  Territories. 
lion.  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  of  Education* 
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SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  COLORED  RACE. 

In  order  to  comprehend  tlie  difficulties  encountered  by  the  friends  of  universal  in- 
-etruction  in  the  States  where  slavery  has  been  more  recently  abolished,  certain  facts 
«hould  be  remembered : 

(1)  That  the  interests  of  slavery  did  not  permit  the  instruction  of  the  colored 
people. 

(2)  That  during  the  existence  of  slavery  the  universal  education  of  the  whites  was 
felt  to  be  in  some  sense  a  source  of  danger  to  the  progress  of  slavery. 

(3)  That  as  a  consequence  the  philosophy  of  education  in  its  comprehensiveness  was 
not  understood;  the  facts  which  illustrated  the  benefit  of  universal  education  could 
not  and  did  not  exist  for  those  communities. 

(4)  When,  therefore,  slavery  passed  away  and  the  several  States  where  it  had  ex- 
isted attempted  to  establish  universal  education,  there  was  (a)  a  lack  of  its  methods, 
(^b)  of  its  philosophy,  and  (c)  of  its  results,  either  upon  individuals  or  upon  society,  as 
regards  its  advantages  in  i)romoting  virtue  and  social  order  or  in  producing  wealth. 

(5)  All  the  questions  that  arose  were  complicated  by  the  influence  of  race  prejudice. 
This  is  nothing  new ;  it  is  only  what  has  occurred  in  other  lands,  and,  indeed,  else- 
where in  our  own  country,  as,  for  example,  will  be  found  in  studying  the  history  of  tho 
efforts  to  educate  the  colored  people  in  New  York  City. 

(6)  The  colored  people  on  their  part  entertain  erroneous  anticipations  of  what 
^ucation  is  and  what  it  was  to  do  for  them ;  and  not  a  few  intelligent  whites  were 
influenced  by  the  idea  that  education  as  offered  to  the  negro  would  destroy  him  as  a 
laborer.  Indeed,  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  effect  of  education  upon  the  laborers 
of  any  race. 

(7)  Added  to  all  these  was  the  feeling  of  extreme  poverty.  ^ 

(8)  The  progress  noted  in  the  summaries  given  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
these  facts.  It  is  plain  that  those  results  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
a  change  of  position  on  the  part  of  many  leading  minds.  Indeed,  it  has  been  true  that 
Tku  honest  study  of  the  facts  has  been  followed  with  the  approval  of  the  great  principle 
which  underlies  the  most  successful  system  in  the  country. 

The  many  questions  of  race  discussed  among  us  render  of  peculiar  interest  all  facts 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  education  among  tho  colored  people.    Special  attention  is 

invited  to  the  following  tables: 

*  ^_^ 

^Tbe  attitude  of  the  straggle  is  well  illastratod  by  tho  discussion  between  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruflher,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney,  an  eminent  citizen 
of  that  State.  Dr.  Dabney  having  published  an  article  against  negro  education  and  the  school  system 
generaUy  in  a  Virginia  newspaper,  a  discussion  ensued  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Rufiher  maintained, 
first,  that  "Unless  we  propose  to  abolish  education  wholly  we  must  employ  the  public  system,  because 
we  are  too  poor  to  do  without  it; "  secondly,  Dr.  Dabney  errs  in  holding  that  *'If  our  civilization  is  to 
continue  there  most  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  fabric  a  class  who  must  work  and  not  read,"  since 
tiie  histozy  of  prominent  industrial  nations  points  to  a  ditfereut  conclusion ;  Virginia's  greatest  states- 
men, moreover,  have  persistently  urged  tho  policy  of  widespread  populai*  education;  thii-dly,  admitting 
religious  instruction  to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  tho  child  and  conceding  that  the 
State  has  no  right  to  teach  anything  of  a  sectarian  character,  yet  the  State  ''may  formally  teach  the 
recognized  morality  of  the  country ; "  fourthly,  illiteracy  is  not  so  prevalent  in  countries  having  sys- 
terns  of  popular  education  as  in  those  without  such  a  system ;  fifthly,  ignorance  and  crime  are  closely 
xelated;  sixthly,  the  hope  of  prosperity  in  the  South  is  to  bo  based  on  the  negro's  elevation  and  devel- 
opment and  not  on  his  extermination. 
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the  total  BmnlMt  of  Mhool*,  m  Ibr  at  tepatted  to  a*,  11,  IM,  and  total  Domber  of  the  colored  noe 
un.  SBOiSM^  thi^  however,  doea  not  iDclnda  the  eolotied  pohlie  achooU  of  tboee  1 
le  aeparate  reporta  are  made. 


Tablf  tliowiiig  Ike  amoHitt  and  dUpofUion  of  lh«  miHt  diibumd  fron  the  Feabodg  fund  from 
leae  to  ISn,  inctume. 
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This  iiuparalleled  Wuefaitioii,  aduiiniMtereil  by  tlio  trustees  througli  their  agent, 
Rov.  Bamas  Sears,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  continues  ite  great  work  of  aiding  those  cities  and 
Towns  that  help  themselves  to  educational  privileges  fur  their  youth.  The  above 
ii^u^e^»,  covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  are  most  suggestive  of  the  vast  gooil  accom- 
plished. ^ 

TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  8YSTKM. 

The  oldest  American  educational  idea  was  that  of  Massachusetts,  which  looked  to 
au  elementary  school  in  every  town  containing  50  householders,  with  a  grammar 
iiihool  where  there  were  50  more  householders.  A  somewhat  more  recent  but  more 
widely  spread  idea  was  to  have  ordinary  schools  for  every  township,  a  higher 
school  for  every  county,  and  a  college  or  university  for  every  State.  The  township 
was  the  unit  of  the  whole  school  system,  and  many  thonghtful  men  are  question- 
ing; whether  it  ought  not  to  be  restored  to  that  position,  instead  of  being  broken  into 
ill"  ohesive  fragments  called  school  districts,  as  is  common  now.  Some  arguments  for 
su<'h  a  restoration  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  present  district  system  involves  almost  necessarily  numerous  i)oor  school- 
QoiLses,  because  the  few  people  in  a  district  cannot  generally  afford  a  good  one.  The 
IKipulation  being  scanty,  schools  are  small,  with  imperfect  classification  of  the  pupils 
anti  recitations  too  numerous  and  too  short  for  fair  results.  Poor  teaching  is  inevitable, 
from  the  need  of  getting  for  each  little  school  the  cheapest  teacher  to  be  had ;  and  yet 
a  great  proportionate  expense  is  incurred  on  the  whole,  since  in  the  case  of  every  two 
school-houses  where  one  would  satisfy  all  real  wants,  there  must  be  two  teachers, 
two  fires,  and  two  sets  of  fnmiture,  besides  the  cost  of  the  unnecessary  building.  With 
all  this,  too,  there  is  frequent  uncertainty  as  to  ill  surveyed  and  ill  marked  district 
boundaries,  involving  uncertainty  as  to  which  district  is  to  collect  the  tax  and  edu- 
cate the  children,  and  great  liability  to  disputes  and  bickerings  on  this  account. 
And  then  there  is  perfect  certainty  of  often  having  in  the  district  board  men  unfit  to 
supervise  and  help  a  school. 

2,  The  township  system,  on  the  other  hand,  providing  boundaries  settled  by  indis- 
putable surveys,  removes  all  ground  for  disputes  on  that  point;  it  affords  an  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  for  the  township  a  school  board  of  intelligent  and  good  men,  and 
through  such  a  board  better  management  of  school  funds,  better  choice  of  teachers, 
better  arrangement  and  gradation  of  the  schools,  and  wiser  supervision  of  them. 

These  being  the  invariable  characteristics  and  results  of  the  two  systems,  a  number 
of  the  States  are  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  the  district  and  substitute  the  township 
system.  The  voice  of  the  State  8ux>erintendent«  is  believed  to  be  uniformly  in  favor  of 
the  change.- 

FREK  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

From  a  desii-e  to  extend  to  every  child  the  full  advantages  of  public  instruction,  the 
laws  of  thirteen  of  our  States  make  provision  for  supplying  indigent  pupils  with  the 
needful  text  books  free  of  charge.    These  books  are  understood  to  be  held  by  the  chil- 

>  The  rpiK>Tt  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  KashviUe,  Tenn.,  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1877, 
i»b<>wH  that  the  second  year  baa  been  much  more  sacceasflol  than  ita  moat  sanguine  friends  anticipated 
it  would  bo — a  result  largely  due  to  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Peabody  education  fond  for  ita 
support,  which  was  $9,000  for  1877 ;  the  State  contributed  nothing.  The  first  annual  commencement 
was  hfld  Kay  3d,  1877,  and  was  very  largely  attended  by  promhient  educators  and  citizens.  After  an 
address  by  ex-Governor  Neill  S.  Brown,  the  degn^e  of  licentiate  of  instructiou  was  conferred  upon 
tb^  tn^uatea. 

^  As  bearing  on  this  point,  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  and  clear-sighted  foreigner  may  not  be  with- 
out interest :  *'  The  diatrict  is  a  territorial  unit  not  only  too  narrow  but  too  variable  to  serve  either  as 
th<:  basis  for  a  wise  distribution  of  school  funds  or  for  efficient  supervision  of  the  schools.  Chance, 
caprice,  aometim^a  the  interest  of  a  single  family,  or  an  insignificant  village  rivalry,  sometimes,  also, 
the  prcijiuiioes  or  carelessness  of  a  single  man,  may  determine  the  fate  of  a  locality,  either  burdening  it 
with  oseleas  taxes,  depriving  it  of  any  school  whatever,  or  giving  it  a  very  x>oor  one.  The  district  sys- 
tMB  has  been  tried ;  it  is  not  liberty,  but  chaos.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  elementary  instruction  with 
«f  voice  demand  ito  repeal."—  (M.  F.  Bnisson,  K.ipporf  siir  linstnution  pvimu'vTv  U  YY.\\w«C\Vvoti  T3\ttp 
vciwUe  de  VhUadelphie.) 
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dren  as  a  loan,  to  be  returned  in  the  best  condition  possible  to  the  school  boards  after 
nse,  and  to  be  passed  on  from  session  to  session  and  from  child  to  child.  The  benefit* 
derived  from  this  arrangement  have  been  so  many  and  so  various  as  to  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  system  of  a  fr^e  supply  of  books  by 
school  boards  would  not  better  be  made  universal,  instead  of  partial  and  discriminat- 
ing, as  it  is. 

The  advocates  of  a  system  of  free  supply  urge  in  favor  of  it  that  it  saves  expense, 
the  books  being  purchased  at  wholesale;  that  it  saves  time,  enough  books  for  every 
scholar  being  thus  available  at  the  opening  of  each  term ;  that  it  secures  for  a  district 
a  desirable  uniformity  of  text  books,  making  the  work  of  teachers  greatly  easier  and 
more  effective  than  in  other  cases ;  that  it  thus  promotes  better  classification  of  pupils, 
so  that  more  time  can  be  given  to  each  class  ;  thnt  it  increases  the  attendance  on  the 
schools;  and,  finally,  that  it  prevents  expense  and  annoyance  when  a  pupil  goes  from 
one  district  to  another. 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  our  two  largest  cities.  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
have  for  a  long  time  furnished  fi«e  books,  and  smaller  cities,  such  as  Bath  and  Lewis- 
ton  in  Maine,  Fall  River  in  Massachusetts,  Newark  and  Paterson  in  New  Jersey,  have 
followed  their  example,  with  the  happiest  results.  Four  of  the  States,  too,  now 
explicitly  provide  for  allowing  the  system  of  free  supply.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
Wisconsin  leave  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  district  or  town  meetings  and  city  coun- 
cils and  the  local  school  boards ;  and  New  York  authorizes  city  boards  to  furnish 
books  to  pupils  out  of  any  money  provided  for  the  purpose.  In  most  of  the  remaining 
States  the  laws  are  silent  on  this  point,  except,  as  before  mentioned,  where  a  supply 
for  poor  pupils  is  allowed.  But  in  California,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania the  State  superintendents  express  themselves  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  furnish- 
ing free  all  the  books  needed.  Superintendent  Carr,  of  California,  further  ventures 
the  opinion  that  in  the  silence  of  the  law  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  adop- 
tion by  any  district  of*  the  free  plan ;  and  probably,  in  almost  any  State,  districts 
would  be  allowed  to  decide  the  matter  for  themselves,  provided  that  proper  notice  be 
given  beforehand  to  the  x>eople  of  the  intention  to  discuss  and  determine  the  question 
At  a  specified  time. 

DE%T:L0PMEXT  of  SUPEmiSION  IN  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS. 

History  constantly  affirms  the  necessity  of  cdacation  to  the  permanence  and  prog- 
ress of  every  administrative  system.  The  Christian  church,  it  is  well  known,  insti- 
tuted a  formal  organization  for  the  training  of  its  officers  in  their  respective  duties, 
and,  as  long  as  it«  supremacy  over  the  state  was  allowed,  assumed  also  the  education 
of  the  officers  of  government.  The  University  of  Paris,  the  University  of  Vienna,  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  were  instances  of  the  church's  exercise  of  this 
inestimable  power.  Gradually,  states  recognized  that  education  is  one  of  the  chief 
forces  in  their  possession,  and  resolved  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  people.  These  succes- 
sive aims,  ecclesiastical,  political,  popular,  were  combined  in  the  educational  system  of 
Prussia. 

The  power  which  the  church  had  derived  from  education,  Frederick  the  Great  di- 
rected to  the  general  good  and  glory  of  the  state ;  the  salient  provisions  of  his  system, 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  beginning  of  normal  schools  supplying  special  training  for 
officials,  and,  on  the  other,  compulsory  education  insiiring  an  intellectual  training  to 
every  individual.  Step  by  step,  the  other  states  of  the  Old  World  are  adopting  the 
efficient  system  out  of  which  came  the  present  supremacy  of  Northern  Germany  in 
European  affairs. 

In  the  history  of  our  own  country,  education  presents  an  impressive  record. 

fiays  President  Quincy  in  his  History  of  Har^'ard  College:  "The  first  necessities  of 

civilized  man,  food,  raiment,  and  shelter,  had  scarcely  been  provided ;  civil  govem- 

laent  and  the  worship  of  God  had  alone  been  instituted,  when  the  great  interests  of 

^ducatJon  engaged  the  att'Cntion  of  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts." 
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The  proofs  of  tliis  immediato  concern  are  the  colonial  laws  of  1642  and  1647,  form- 
ally eoacting  vrbat  liad  already  been  practically  established,  and  making  Harvard 
College  tho  expr<?!S8ive  crown  of  a  well  ordered  system  of  public  instruction. 

Like  the  Hebre^Vy  the  Puritan  syllabled  his  patriotism  and  his  adoration  in  a  single 
expression,  "If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem  I"  Schools  and  college  were  in  his  concep- 
tion the  common  nursery  of  state  and  church,  developing  by  the  same  process  the 
citizen  and  the  cliristian,  since  in  a  community  where  the  privilege  of  electing  officers 
and  holding  office  tvos  Tested  exclusively  in  freemen,  and  where  none  could  be  freemen 
bnt  chnrch  menil>eT8,  the  two  characters  were  comprehended  in  one.  Education  formed 
necessarily  an  inherent  element  of  the  administrative  policy.  To  these  early  move- 
ments in  OUT  colonies  may  be  traced  the  educational  ideals  that  pervade  our  history. 

In  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state,  however,  while  the  provisions  for 
education  coiitinoe  and  multiply,  its  aimd  and  its  control  have  been  involved  in  sin- 
gnlar  confusion ;  nevertheless,  in  the  irregular  development  throughout  the  States, 
the  tendency  to  efficient  supervision  has  maintained  itself  in  continuous  life,  some- 
times obscured  by  opposition,  sometimes  firmly  marked,  but  always  traceable. 

At  Hist  the  only  distinct  and  separate  officer  in  tho  affairs  of  church  and  state  set 
apart  to  education  was,  under  the  clergy,  the  teacher.  Afterward,  as  education  devel- 
oped in  towns,  it  came  under  the  control  of  the  same  committee  or  officers  as  other 
civil  affairs  of  the  town. 

By  degrees  the  school  came  to  be  recognized  as  so  important  in  itself,  so  distinct  in 
its  objects  from  other  branches  of  administration,  that  tho  necessity  to  the  state  of 
fictting  apart  for  school  government  a  class  of  officers  especially  fitted  for  educational 
refiponsibilities  was  fully  admitted;  the  town  school  committees  followed. 

As  the  duties  of  school  supervision  increased  and  forced  themselves  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  State,  for  a  time  they  were  treated  as  subonlinate  and  committed  to  some 
one  of  the  State  officers  who  had  other  duties,  as,  for  example,  tho  secretary  of  state ; 
bnt  these  experiments  invariably  proved  detrimental  to  education  and  unsatisfactory 
to  the  people ;  and  it  is  generally  a  disadvantage  for  a  man  to  advocate  a  return  to  such 
provisions.  To-day  the  State  that  should  aboUsh  or  cripple  separate  State  supervision 
of  education  and  commit  it  to  another  officer  of  the  State  would  be  universally  con- 
denmed  among  educators  as  going  backward.  The  development  of  this  important 
principle  can  be  better  understood  by  the  particular  account  of  the  successive  move- 
ments in  New  York. 

In  1795,  Governor  George  Clinton  rocomTuended  to  the  Legislature  the  establishment 
of  conomon  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  pursuance  of  which  recommendation  an 
net  was  framed  and  approved  April  9, 1795,  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
schools."  This  act  appropriated  $50,000  a  year  for  five  years,  for  fostering  and  main- 
taining schools  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  State;  made  explicit  provision 
for  the  division  of  funds  and  for  treasurer's  certificates,  and  for  tho  supervision  of  the 
schools  under  local  commissioners  and  trustees ;  it  also  directed  reports  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  schools  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  be  by  him  laid  before 
the  Legislature.  Thus,  in  the  first  legislative  action  in  New  York  after  the  Revolution 
toward  organizing  a  conmion  school  system,  tho  importance  of  supervision  in  educa- 
tion was  distinctly  recognized.  "  On  the  basis  of  this  simple  organization,"  says  Mr. 
RandxJ],  "the  foundations  of  our  present  school  system  were  originally  laid."  Seven- 
teen years  later,  in  1812,  occurred  the  first  legislation  contemplating  a  permanent 
system  of  common  schools.  Then  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  common  schools 
was  created.  Each  town  was  required  to  elect  three  commissioners  of  conmion  schools 
and  from  one  to  six  inspectors,  who  with  the  conunissioners  were  to  have  supervision 
of  the  schools  and  to  conduct  the  examinations  of  teachers ;  at  the  same  time  the 
offices  of  trustees,  clerk,  and  collector  were  created  for  each  school  district. 

The  following  year,  1813,  the  office  of  superintendent  was  bestowed  by  the  coimcil 
of  appointment  upon  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  who  served  till  1821,  and  to  'w\iom  ia!Q&\.\ift 
ascribed  the  honor  of  having  thoroughly  organized  the  common  BchooV  «^«^«ni  ol  \?ea 
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State.  He  was  removed  on  purely  political  groands,  and  a  x>6r8on  wanting  in  the 
requisite  qnalifioations  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  was  appointed  in  his  stead ;  this 
led  to  a  notable  change  respecting  St-ate  supervision.  A  law  or  clause  of  a  law  was 
enacted  that  the  secretary  of  state  should,  ex  officio,  be  the  superintendent  of  comnion 
schools. 

This  law  remained  unchanged  till  1854,  but  not  without  strong  recommendations  irom 
time  to  time  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries  of  state  and  others  in  favor  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  department  of  school  superintendence. 

The  constant  agitation  of  the  subject  is  indicated  by  a  series  of  acts :  thus,  the  act 
of  1841  created  the  office  of  deputy  superintendent ;  that  of  1843  abolished  the  office 
ef  town  commissioner  of  schools  and  inspector  of  schools  and  created  the  office  of 
town  superintendent;  and  the  act  of  1847  abolished  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ent and  ordered  the  returns  of  town  superintendents  to  be  made  to  county  clerks. 

The  great  interests  involved  in  the  educational  administration  were  now  so  distinctly 
recognized  that  in  1851  the  assembly,  by  resolution,  authorized  the  governor  to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  report  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session  a  common  school 
code  for  the  State.  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  the  commissioner  under  the  resolution,  recom- 
mended, as  one  of  the  permanent  changes  required  in  the  then  existing  law,  '^the 
separation  of  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  from  that  of  secre- 
tary of  stAte  and  its  creation  into  a  separate  and  distinct  department.''  Governor 
Horatio  Seymour  strongly  recommended  such  separate  organization  of  the  department 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1854,  and  accordingly  an  act  for  the  purpose  was 
passed  the  March  ensuing.  ''This  important  measure,"  says  Mr.  Randall,  firom  whose 
History  of  the  Common  School  System  of  New  York  the  above  facts  are  mainly  derived, 
''was  warmly  supported  by  Hon.  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  then  secretary  of  state,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  sui>erin- 
tendent  with  those  required  of  the  secretary  of  state." 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  the  State  of  New  York  returned,  in 
1854,  to  the  system  of  a  separate  department  for  common  school  superintendence,  which 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  development  of  the  same  system  in  Maine  is  also  pertinent  to  the  present  inter- 
est in  the  genend  subject.  The  first  school  law  in  this  State  was  passed  in  1821,  one 
year  after  the  separation  from  Massachusetts.  With  respect  to  school  supervision, 
this  law  provided  for  the  election  at  annual  town  meetings  of  a  superintending  school 
commissioner  for  each  town  and  plantation,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  teach- 
ers, select  school  books,  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  ^c.  It  also  provided  for  the 
choosing  of  a  district  agent  for  each  district,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  hire  teachers 
for  the  district  and  to  provide  the  necessary  utensils  and  fuel  for  the  schools.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  law  for  any  reports  concerning  the  schools  to  either  town  or 
State  officers. 

The  act  of  1821  was  so  amended  by  the  act  of  1825  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  select- 
men to  present  returns  to  the  secretary  of  state,  once  in  three  years,  as  to  the  number 
of  school  districts,  the  number  of  scholars  in  each,  the  number  of  scholars  usually 
attending  school,  the  length  of  school  sessions,  and  the  amount  of  money  expended 
for  the  same.  The  law  was  inadequate  to  the  results  desired,  and  the  returns  secured 
were  of  little  or  no  value. 

These  partial  acts  accelerated  the  grand  movement,  and  in  1843  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  by  the  friends  of  education  in  the  legislature  to  improve  the  schools  by 
a  State  organization.  A  bill  was  immediately  introduced  to  establish  a  board  of 
school  commissioners,  which,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law ;  a  bill  introduoe<i  in 
1845  by  Stephen  H.  Chase,  of  Fryeburg,  providing  for  school  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  also  failed  to  become  a  law.  Notwithstanding 
these  failnres,  the  public  will  was  moving  steadily  toward  an  efficient  supervision  of 
scJbooJs,  In  accordance  with  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  drawn  up  by  a  convention 
<f^  teachers  and  frienda  of  education;  Hon.  E.  M.  Thurston  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
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lirili  a  State  board  of  education,  which  became  a  law  July  ^,  1846.  The  board  was 
to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  county,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  superin- 
t€>nding  school  committees  of  the  several  towns  and  the  clerks  of  the  several  plan- 
tations in  each  county }  it  was  required  to  elect,  each  year,  one  person,  to  be  styled 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  A  penalty  was  imposed  on  towns  for  neglect- 
ing to  make  school  returns  and  teachers  were  ordered  to  keep  registers.  ^*  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  boanl  of  education,''  says  Mr.  Corthell  in  his  review  of  the  school 
legislation  of  Maine,  **  marks  the  era  of  reform  and  advance  in  school  work.'' 

The  new  system  was  variously  modified  by  the  acts  of  1850  and  1851,  and  iu  1852 
the  •*  board  of  education  ^  and  the  "  secretary  of  the  board  "  were  abolished,  and  a  law 
was  enactod  making  it  the  duty  of  the  governor  and  council  annually  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  of  common  schools  for  each  county,  who  was  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools  of  his  own  county. 

In  1854  an  jact  was  passed  establishing  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  and  by  an  act  of  1868  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  were  fully 
defined  and  his  office  was  fixed  at  the  seat  of  government.  Thus,  after  various 
experiments,  ranging  through  a  history  of  foi*ty-seven  years,  efficient  school  sui>er- 
vision  was  made  the  law  of  the  State. 

The  development  of  common  school  supervision  in  the  various  States  has  been  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  New  York  and  Maine.  The  correctness  of  the  principle,  the 
necessity  of  its  application,  are  now  universally  admitted ;  it  is  in  active  operation  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  Oregon  and  Delaware  having  been  the  last  to  adopt  it. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  designations  of  State  educational  officers  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  with  their  mode  of  election  or  appointment  and  term  of  service. 
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Offidal  titU,  mods  of  appcintnatl,  and  term  of  tenice  of  Slate  and  territorial  MupertnlmdeHli. 


Elected  or  ap- 
pointed   by 
the- 

Termofiervlce. 

P<»Pl« 

reoplo 

People 

reople 

State  booid  of 

People 

People 

People 

People 

r-opi" 

Feop!" 

tonncll. 

Stale  board  of 
edacatlon. 

Stalo  board  of 
pdacitlan. 

People 

People 

People 

People 

People 

Govmior.... 

Stale  board  of 

edacatlon. 

Peoplo 

Pooplo 

People 

Governor  and 

■enatn. 
State  board  of 

education. 

reopb. 

Govemnr  and 

een.ile. 
Board  of  cdn- 

catluD. 
Gen'l  waemblj 
Gen'l  aaaemUj 

People 

^P'" 

ayeara. 

iyean. 

Doring  plenanre 

of  board. 
Ijw. 
iieatft 
ajeara. 
ijeara. 
ajear*. 

Syean. 

*year». 

Byean,DTdnriiis 
pleaaojo  of  ei- 

Duriua  plenanre 
ofboari. 

ITo  eipreBB  lim- 
itation. 

Symra. 

♦  yeoni 

4yei™ 
Syeara 
Sycara. 

3yan- 
<ye«i». 

3  year*. 

4  years. 
4  year*. 

J  year. 

4yearB. 

During  plttunro 
of  board. 

Arkanrea 

CaliJbmia 

Celorado 

Florida 

SUte  BoperintHident  of  common  acfaoota 

Sttio  mpetiiilciiacot  of  pnblio  inWroclioD  o. -. . 

Uarylnna 

Uichlgan 

Minnewla 

State  »operlnl*ii<lei.t  of  public  cdncatlon 

Kcbrnalia 

State  wprrlntendMit  of  pnblic  Inatmclion 

SUte  mperintcn^PIlt  of  pnblic  inalraction 

Kew  nunpeblro 
KcTjetw]; 

KewTorlt 

KonhCarollQa. 

i™. 

Stat*  iuperiDtcndent  of  pnblic  initraotlon 

WfatVlretaia-. 

ayeai*. 

Migta 

a  Ex  oaelo,  m  principal  of  State  VonDtl  SehooL 
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Official  tiiUf  mode  of  appointmtntj  and  term  of  service  of  State  and  territorial  superintend- 

enU — Continued. 


Designation  of  officer. 

Elected  or  ap- 
pointed  by 
the— 

Term  of  scrvics. 

Arizona 

Governor,  ex  officio 

Territorial  saperintendent  of  public  instruction. 

(a) 
Territorial  controller,  ex  officio 

Pres.  ofU.  S.. 

Governor  and 
council 

District  com- 
missioners. 

Governor 

Not  given. 
2  years. 

During  pleasure 

of  comm'rs. 
Not  givei^ 

Dakota 

Dist  of  Colombia, 
laaho 

Saperintendent  of  schools  of  the  Five  Nations  . . 

Montana 

Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Secretary  of  Territory,  ex  officio 

Governor 

Pres.  of  U.S.. 

People 

Governor 

Governor 

2  years. 

ITew  Mexico 

Utoh 

Territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools 

Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
TflTritoriAl  librarian,  ex  officio 

2  years. 
2  years. 

Washington 

"Wjoming 

a  There  are  two  superintendents:  The  title  of  the  first  is  superintendent  of  schools  for  white  chil- 
dren in  Washington  and  Georgetown  and  of  the  county  schools ;  of  the  second,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  colored  children  in  Washington  and  Georgetown. 
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Tabi.k  II. —  .^uhimary  of  Khool  itatitli 


CltiM. 

! 

1 

1 

} 

' 

1 
i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
•3 

1 

■s 

! 
1 

-5 

Plip 

1^ 

1 

a 

s 

4 

s 

« 

» 

8 

2» 

IM 
IM 
108 
200 
100 
180 

IBO 

177 

m 

178 
187 
I>7 

9 

Uttl.5«l.iA 

ltanFnHHU«),C>l 

MLoio 
15,000 
S.S.BOO 

1!,CKK> 

13,  wo 
40,0011 
35,U0C 

w.m 

4.W.0W1 
lU.MNl 

I4.WK1 

naomi 
n.oo* 

a-.,  wo 
100,0™ 

lU.OOO 

•-21 

6-n 

«-£1 
*-JS 
4-U 
4-K 
4-U 
4-U 

4-ia 

«-2I 

s-ie 

«-18 
«-18 

ft^ 

«.ai 

«-M 

B-21 

8-21 
B-il 
(-31 
O-Sl 
B-21 

6-21 

e-21 

0-21 

e-21 
s-21 

•,«2 
51.88» 
B,0T4 

8,011 

;:i 

13 

w 

e 

8 

•^3 

I,M8 

1.««S 
],81B 
4.0W 

ilJO 
8.897 
I,  BOO 
8,200 

»,3e4 

a,«M 


1.0.52 

,.'■" 

2,000 
2,870 

i,72e 

1,000 

1,000 
1.002 

3.115 
2.060 

2.000 
2.200 

11.087 

"'■2 

1,700 

84 
100 

M 
24 

03 

800 
20 

34 

S« 
07 
.W 
.50 
30 

14 

20 

I.MO 

37.288 

Sl«kton.Cal 

lUrtforiCom. 

Ki-wBrtUlmCoim-... 
Now  Hsren.  Conn-... 

Kon™lk,Conn- 

WilmlngtOD.Dol 

S 

* 

3, 

4 

IID 

3, 

s 

631 

101 

3KI 

403 

Wl 

m 

127 

.M«7 
7.5M 
•...10 
11.804 
dl.Bi5 
2,873 
0,067 

AugQ>U,G» 

Mi.™n,Bji 

Sa™niuili.G«. 

3.171 
dl,4l» 

Bi-l1ovillB,Ill 

MlMio.lngton.ni 

ClikBgo,ni 

1.004 

r*  r,29 

1,889 

Fn*     rlnl 

2.231 

JscliwnTms.ni. 

2.008 

H.881 
8,511 

3,507 
10,722 
1.1.588 

■n.me 

■3.713 

Bnokfcrrd.  Ill 

KooklslMd.m 

8prin){fleM.m' 

FortlVajTi«,lnd 

ludiiuiapolbi.  twl 

J^l^B™onvnl^lnd-,- 

Ijifiiy«tli',  iDit 

LoEnn«i™ft.InJ   

»Uai»n,lnd'    

Rlcbmond,  Ini1 

Soutli  Bmd.  ln.l    

m,     1.950 

IK       3.0.-* 

188          1.300 
1W7            1.8->( 

ii  i;E 

]B7i:        3,!M5 

24,730 

42« 

1,523 

1,344 

8.194 

^038 

-  From  Keport  of  Ihe  CommlMin 
aAameaaed  rnJuMIuD. 
diaeladet  co«f  of  inpctriiioit. 


CITY   SCHOOLS. 
eitia  nmtatatnj  7,300  inhabitants  and  orrr. 


'      '  I- 
ii    ;  li 


I  IT,  000.  M 
•047.102,334  ■ 
04.90^963 
n.BS2,OI)0 
10.000,000 
•,000,000 

2s,aw.ooo 

30,000.000 
13, 330,  TO 

4,000,000 


M0.T1S 

2,574,000 
IS2.000 
142.  OOO 
iat,540 


144,500 
,TKi,28B 


s.soo,oooi 

1.000 

2.T78,TM 

004 

S.24K00D 

1.I0O 

14000,000 

1.M0 

20.000.000 

la,  000,000 

450 

12,0001000 

2,»0 

12. 204,100 

i,uo 

73,822,008 

xo 

02.000.000  1 

1,000 

14,000,000  1 

<>«.oes,«»! 

230. 4T1 

2,430,  DM 

05,000 


m,ooo 


224.  «G0 
833,  ««• 

180,000 

04,400,000'        00. 000 


dThUntu 


ST,OW 
226,264 
20^  MT 


130 

IS.  385 

614,088 
13,710 
1T.07O 

2,743 

1)10,030 

83.100 

27,328 

7,B5T 

24.054 

II 


■ties  me  for  HTca-eigtiUu  of  tbt  rity  only, 
a.'  exoJndes  dnpU^ate  enrolmcbtfl. 
afaarefor  tbe  whole  county. 


200,430 
20,  HT 
30,  TOO 


30,010 
34,I>00   . 
30,813 
48,530   . 
30,050 
7B,7H 
£4,323    . 
37,61T    . 
25,433 
33,T51 


18  50 
12  78 
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CmuuU  Bluff*,  Id  wn. . 
DATenport,  lovb--,.. 
D«  UoincB  {yi.  ilile).  1 

Dnbaqne,  Idtva" 

Eeoknk,  Tenia 

AtollisUB,  XUDB 

lawrence,  Xiui» 

Leavenworlh,  Kmiia* . 

Corlngtan,  Ky 

Leiinj^n,  Ky 

LoulavlUc,  Kj* 

Newport.  Ky 


Now  Oileang.  La . . 

Bani^Dr^  Mo -  ^  - . 

Blddsfonl.  Ue 

Ij«TUtl>]l,  Mu 

Ponloud,  Me. 

Baltimore.  Md 

BtMUm,  Ubh* 

CuulnUge,  Uau.. 
Chkopee,  Uaaa'. . . 
FnU  ItlTBr,  ^MM' . 


Havsrliill,  Mbw*... 

Holyoke,  Msm 

Lowell.  Uiu« 


Miltiml.MB«i 

NewBedfonLUjuii-- 
XewbotTport,  Mom*. 

Newton.  Uau 

PltliacM.Hau* 


Spitngflelil.  1 


•M.OOO 
14,000 

621,  INO 
]S,0<XI 


18,S00 
10,000 
:03.«B 


ia,wo 

S3,«N 
32.  MO 
B.681 
aD.Bn 
IT,0O0 
13.000 
IS,7D0 
1Z,2K> 
620,000 
31,000 


5-15 


Vrom  BepDtt  of  the  Commluloner  o(  EdncUlon  fur 
oCensunflf  1870. 

Ci  Frvm  lli'pgrt  ot'the  ConuubeiODec  of  Educatloa  for 
e  Auwued  valoatlon. 

dTbe  legal  agv  tor  colared  chlldnm  U  frani  0  to  IB. 
*  Tbete  ttatlttitt  ore  for  whits  acbooli  only. 


3,852 

S,a22 

2.=ia 

],SN 

3,471 

2,«2 

1.TW 

S.IS1 

8,2*0 

4,*7I 

CITT  SCHOOLS. 


■Wiftlea  of  «<(<e»,  ^v. — Cbntinned, 


tw^ 

1    ^ 
o  -3 

^1 

If 

* 

II 

1 

E 

ipondlEona. 

Areragc'irtiHai 

dBily  HY.  u.t.  m 
puldk  BctaoolB. 

\  II 

11 1' 

i 

1  a 

j 

' 

ji 

1 

11  1       1»    . 

13 

t4 

IS 

IS 

17 

18 

IS 

ao 

Xm\  «ia.<»o.ooo 

aSO  1          5,  472,  145 

-1     ie.000,000 

050,000 
273,100 

a.5 

L5 
4.5 

I 

2.B3 

62.355 

55,210 
51,076 
40,379 
S3 
25,075 
B5.D7B 
B8.0OO 
16.113 
274,102 
81,283 

o,ein 

363.910 

22,130 
33.798 
78,442 
025.  BIB 
29,183 
2,038,007 

isfi,5e4 

*3,21S 
3,530 

15,302 
»,100 
20,705 
33,230 
28.089 
0.350 
13.135 
23,881 
35,000 

»30 
30 
71 
40 

535 
MO 
087 

17  05 

0S7 
386 

11 
41 
4B 

SM           8,000,000 

m        4.800,000 

(0.461,030 

S&         M.3(n.5M 

10.000,000 

125,000 

M,100 

303.  SIS 
108.000 

40.000 
£33,890 
163.500 

23,000 
829,500 

75,000 

40.000 
108,700 
370.600 

B,000 
ISO 

3.008 
27,500 

13.610 
29,171 
63,031 

xn.m 

285,302 
20,615 

282,918 
11,512 
21.300 
38,010 
76,357 

800,511 

13  20 

585 
300 

48 
60 

«71.8«.TO 
•0,200,000 

6,000.000 

eSa.  973.830 

<«,ao«,iao 
10,000,000 

11,873.558 
30,Ha.St5 

13,C«3 

100,691 
208.911 

"E 

288 

a  00 

88) 

69 

m 
11,000 

3,551 

51 

65 

623 

10,938 
24,7§0 

Alio!  US 

11  20 

548 
202 

1.50(. 

4,880 

GB 

11. 1*1. 707 

eT4«,e78.W0 
135,755,000 

150.200 

8.580,000 

682,000 

4.31 

(15 
25  91 

488 

LMO 

307. 0« 
2.021 

1.228,888 
161.571 

J,  015,580 
188,604 

83 

1.0*9 

eSl,  401,  W7 

110,068. 3  IB 
l£,EO0.O00 
ll^ZTIl.SM 
M.  000.000 

S1.0l«,330 
a«9,925 

1.130,000 

lS2,t»0 
594.500 

1ZO.OO0 

470,402 

471,200 
6»,S00 

3.53 
5.13 
2.2 

4.7 
6.2 

37,  SOB 
58.507 
27.370 
103.185 
106,652 

^500 

82.513 
28,250 
42,354 
19,242 

68,813 
16,535 

Ii)T,S83 
37.608 
61,052 
28,230 
107,009 
100,652 
20,030 

19  81 

19  80 
13  21 

STl 
540 

B13 

OS 

at 

1.100 
15 
191 

481 
14.038 

5,751 
78 

10  39 

2  81 

HaM,ooo 

9,000.000 
J8. 500. 000 
8.177,608 

7>,ai  0.000 

«30. 002.770 

2KJ.0OO 
105.100 
4*3.000 
81,*00 
Wl-SOO 
551,500 

3.  S3 
S.7B 
3.3 
2.1 

85,835 
35,450 
87,110 

M.aoo 

82.788 
00.257 

92,600 

00,010 
25.000 
83.025 
20,160 
68.001 
72,188 

182.776 
35,150 
83.458 
45,313 
82,786 
82.120 

14  60 
1110 
28  37 

7^ 

78. 

18.081 
1.193 

18  81 

382 

78. 

h  therslootoUlcanAmcDt  otl.V^ 
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urn.UaM 

WorcfaWr,  Ma« 

Ailriati.  Uioh' 

Ami  Arbor,  Mich 

Bay  Cily,  Mich 

Dotmit.Mich 

But  Snglmn.  Ulfih  . . . 

ranilltiiiiliUUloti-.. 

a^iuw.Ulch 

Mimuapoll*,  Utan  e... 

,t.PBnl,Minn 

Nittchoi.UlM* 
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UuinlbBl.Mo 
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e«,N.Y 
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•ton.K.Tj 

Lockjiort,  N.  T 
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40,000 
B,DM 


IM.DDQ  . 

l&OM  I 

11,  SM  : 

IB.SM  I 


8,207 
5,768 
2,501 


!,g41 
13,  HIT 
B.m 


3,8W 
7M 
1,000 


2,U« 

12,631 

1,184 
3.001 
1.00(1 
2,F7J 
2,308 


^417 

27,  Ml 

i.wa 
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34,170 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick's  interesting  report  of  the 
Boston  public  schools  for  the  present  year : 

How  much  is  done  in  city  schools  t  Upon  this  point  Dr.  Philbrick  says,  substan- 
tially :  The  essential  statistical  items  to  be  consirlored  are,  first,  the  proportion  of  school- 
able children  educated,  and,  second,  the  proportion  of  the  pupils  found  in  diiferent 
grades.    The  following  tabid  exhibits  those  data  for  St.  Louis  and  Boston : 


St  Louis. 


Population  (estimated) 

Papila  belonging 

Peroentaj^  in  lowest  year 

Percentage  in  lowest  three  years 
Percentage  in  the  highest  year. . 
Percentage  in  high  schools 


450,000 

25,896 

38.90 

67.94 

2.36 

8.24 


Boston. 


360,000 

46^926 

17.60 

42.87 

8.18 

4.49 


Boston  Bupports  26  special  schools,  namely,  1  Kindergarten,  2  schools  for  licensed 
minoTBy  1  for  deaf-mutes,  16  elementary  evening  schools,  1  evening  high  school,  and  5 
evening  drawing  schools.    The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  theae  ^\ioo\&^%ii^ 
3,897,  and  the  average  attendance  1,918,    The  whole  nmnber  of  teachexB  em^\o^«^^«A 
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177,  and  their  salaries  amounted  to  $47,053.07,  against  101  teachers  receiying  salaries 
amounting  to  $26,526.34  in  1872. 

The  evening  high  school  is  one  of  the  most  valoable  and  interesting  institutions.  Tlie 
average  number  belonging  for  the  six  months  ending  April,  1877,  was  950 ;  the  average 
attendance  for  the  time  was  352,  of  which  number  242  were  males  and  110  females. 
The  number  of  teachers,  including  i)rincipal,  was  11,  giving  an  average  of  32  scholars 
to  a  teacher,  exclusive  of  the  principal.  The  course  of  study,  comprising  both  tech- 
nical and  liberal  branches,  is  not  subject  to  such  limitations  as  are  applied  to  the  day 
schools,  but  new  branches  are  added  to  the  curriculum  whenever  they  are  desired  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  new  class. 

The  several  evening  elementary  schools  which  were  in  operation  from  October,  1876, 
to  April,  1877,  registered  5,175  pupils.  The  average  number  belonging  was  2,142,  and 
the  average  attendance  1,205,  of  whom  there  were  males  851,  females  354.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers,  including  principal,  was  139,  giving  an  average  of  9.8  pupils  to  each 
teacher,  exclusive  of  the  principaL 

In  the  evening  drawing  schools  1,344  pupils  were  registered ;  the  average  number 
belonging  was  635,  and  the  average  attendance  279,  viz,  males  235,  females  44.  The 
instruction  waa  given  by  13  teachers.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher, 
exclusive  of  the  principal,  was  23. 

Special  schools  form  an  important  feature  of  many  city  reports.  Other  cities  of 
Massachusetts  follow  the  example  of  the  capital.  Thus,  Worcester  reports  1  evening 
school  for  boys,  1  for  girls,  4  for  both  sexes,  and  5  free  evening  drawing  schools,  also  for 
both  sexes.  Philadelphia  maintained  51  night  schools  for  1877,  in  which  were  reg- 
istered 14,672  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  unusually  large  attendance  of  mechanics  in 
these  schools  indicates  their  practical  imx)ortauce.  Pittsburgh  reports  65  evening 
schools  under  the  conduct  of  27  male  and  48  female  teachers.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  registered  in  these  was  4,267  and  the  average  attendance  1,860,  of  whom  1,560 
were  boys  and  300  girls.  The  teachers'  salaries  amounted  to  $7,598.95,  or  a  cost  per 
pupil  per  term  of  65  nights,  reckoned  on  average  attendance,  of  $4.08.  In  addition  to 
these  literary  schools  there  were  65  industrial  evening  schools,  employing  4  male  and 
1  female  teacher.  To  these  183  pupils  were  admitted  and  the  total  average  attendance 
was:  boys,  103;  girls,  3.  The  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  was  $600,  or  a  cost  per 
pupil  per  term  of  65  nights,  on  average  attendance,  of  $5.65.  The  pupils  in  these 
schools  are  mostly  young  men  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  the  shops  and  found- 
ries of  the  city,  and  such  is  the  interest  that  not  a  single  case  of  misconduct  has  been 
reported  in  any  one  of  the  several  schools  in  operation  during  the  last  three  years. 
Baltimore  has  7  evening  schools  for  white  and  4  for  colored  pupils.  The  Baltimore 
City  College  crowns  the  public  advantages  secured  to  boys.  Cincinnati  reports  15 
night  schools,  4  of  which  are  for  colored  pupils.  In  these  were  enrolled  3,631  pupils, 
an  increase  of  14.2  per  cent,  on  the  average  yearly  enrolment  from  1869  to  1877.  In 
the  night  high  school  were  registered  703  males  and  103  females.  The  average  age  of 
pupils  in  the  night  schools  for  whites  was  16  years;  of  those  in  the  schools  for  colored 
pupils,  nearly  25  years.  Book-keeping  and  drawing  receive  special  attention  in  the 
night  high  school  course. 

Respecting  the  importance  of  studying  other  school  systems  as  well  as  our  own.  Dr. 
Philbrick  Justly  observes: 

Among  the  means  of  educational  improvement  and  progress  nothing  is  so  useful  as 
the  study  of  other  schools  and  systems.  It  is  only  by  comparison  that  we  arrive  at 
a  true  estimate  of  the  character  of  a  school  system.  In  times  past  we  have  suffered 
from  this  fault.  If  we  would  unlearn  old  prejudices  and  learn  new  excellences  we 
must  go  beyond  the  smoke  of  our  own  chimneys. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  Dr.  Philbrick  obtained  permission  to  visit  schools  in 
other  cities,  and  brought  back  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  city  the  results  of  his  careful 
examination. 

Tbe  oppomte  BjvtemB  of  organization  which  have  prerailed  in  the  school  boards  of 
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onr  country  are  folly  described  in  Lis  valuable  report.    On  thlB  snbjeot  Dr.  Pbilbrick 
"writee: 

Tbe  system  of  edncation  in  each  oity  visited  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
education,  of  which  the  number  of  members  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  to  which  it  belongs.  The  Cincinnati  board  is  the  largest  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population,  and  the  New  York  board  the  smallest.  Pittsburgh,  with  a 
population  of  about  one-ninth  of  that  of  New  York,  has  a  board  more  than  50  per 
cent,  larger;  Louisville,  with  a  populatiou  less  than  a  third  of  that  of  St.  Louis, 
has  a  board  of  equal  size.  The  boards  differ,  not  ouly  in  the  proportion  of  members, 
but  also.in  respect  to  mode  of  election  and  tenure  of  office.  Thus,  in  Ciucinnati,  Lou- 
isville, and  St.  Louis  they  are  elected  by  the  i)eople  in  the  several  wards,  to  serve 
for  two  years,  one-half  goin^  out  of  office  each  year.  In  New  York  the  members  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  without  regard  to  ward  representation,  to  hold  office  for 
three  years,  one-third  going  out  each  year :  and  at  Pittsburgh  tne  term  of  office  is 
the  same,  but  the  members  are  elected,  one  lor  each  subdistrict  or  ward,  by  its  board 
of  school  directors,  which  is  itself  chosen  by  the  people. 

Tbe  organization  of  the  school  boards  in  western  cities  presents  two  types,  of  which 
the  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  boards  are  the  most  characteristic  exaraples.  The  St. 
Louis  board  has  only  twelve  standing  committees,  of  which  only  three  have  direct 
reference  to  matters  relating  to  instruction  and  discipline,  the  other  nine  being  busi- 
ness committees.  The  Cin<mmati  board  of  educatiou,  on  the  other  hand,  has  twenty- 
five  standing  committees.  In  addition  to  this  formidable  arrav  of  standing  comuiit- 
tees,  there  are  thirty-four  subcommittees  on  districts  and  schools.  Nor  does  this 
complete  tbe  list.  The  union  board,  composed  in  part  of  members  of  ihe  board  of 
education,  which  has  charge  of  the  high  schools,  employs  no  less  than  fifteen  commit- 
tees, so  that  the  management  of  the  whole  system  of  schools  is  shared  by  seventy-four 
committees.  The  St.  Louis  type  may  be  designated  the  type  of  slmjplicity  and  cen- 
tralization; the  Cincinnati,  the  type  of  complexity  and  decentralization. 
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TheTeiK>rt  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  for  1877  (pp.  229-251)  con- 
tains a  paper  on  the  **  Sanitation  of  public  schools  in  Massachusetts,''  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lin- 
coln, of  Boston,  "based  on  returns  from  nearly  all  the  school  buildings  in  Boston,  the 
total  actually  in  use  being  159,  with  an  attendance  of  46,418 ;  also  from  schools  not  in 
Boston,  estimated  to  number  400,  with  40,000  children,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  corre- 
sponding school  population."  The  results  of  the  inquiries  are  summarized  as  follows: 
"The  drainage  of  country  school  sites  is  reported  as  bad  in  one-seventh  of  the  cases ; 
in  Boston,  in  a  few."  Complaints  are  made  of  "  dampness  of  walls  or  floors;  stagnant 
water  in  neighborhood ;  house  originally  set  too  low  for  drainage ;  entire  absence  of  sun- 
light in  a  room.*'  "  The  ventilation  is  very  generally  said  to  be  poor."  Complaints  are 
made  of ''  misdirection  of  funds  by  which  exterior  ornament  is  added,  to  the  neglect  of 
essential  portions  of  the  ventilating  apparatus.''  '*  Bad  location  of  ventilators  in  the 
room ;  coldness  of  floor,  with  undue  heat  of  upper  air ;  inattention  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  sudden  opening  of  windows  in  cold 
weather."  ''A  cellar  or  basement  is  absent  in  a  number  of  country  schools."  Com- 
plaints concerning  closets,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  are  almost  universal.  Ofiensive 
odors  are  usually  complained  of;  a  very  few  aggravated  cases  are  given.  The  Bos- 
ton city  board  of  health,  in  1876,  said,  concerning  this  evil :  **  The  odors  escaping 

•  •  •  pervade  the  school  rooms,  causing  nausea,  compelling  the  teachers  to  close 
the  doors  and  windows  to  exclude  the  disgusting  scent,  which  even  then  penetrates 
the  rooms,  especially  when  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  muggy  and  the  scholars  are 
most  in  need  of  pure  air  from  without."  The  diseases  mentioned  as  resulting  irom 
this  are  ''  catarrhs,  dyspepsia,  debility,  diarrhosa,  dysentery,  and  zymotic  disease." 
"  The  amoont  of  simple  ordinary  debility  due  to  a  slowly  acting  cause  is  often  very 
hard  to  estimate.  •  •  «  That  such  debility  may  be  produced  by  *  *  *  living 
in  an  air  containing  fecal  odors  simply  is  certain ;  and  from  this  debility  up  to  the 
production  of  headaches,  with  slight  fever,  or  of  violent,  even  rapidly  fatal,  cases  of 
typhoid,  there  axe  all  possible  gradations.  *  *  *  The  connection  of  diphtheria^ 
teatlatina,  dysentery,  i^d  diarrhoea  with  fool  odors  and  bad  drainB  \a  ho^  %Am\X^ 
to  be  a  fhe^  thaagh  not  alwaya  a  traceable  one/* 
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In  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Wisconsin  for  1876  (pp.  38-43)  W6 
find  the  following  on  ventilation : 

Systems  of  schooling  do  not  fall  within  onr  province ;  hnt  tl  e  constmction  of  edi- 
fices in  which  the  bosiness  of  training  shall  be  carried  on  is  of  paramonnt  importance, 
upon  the  evidence  before  ns,  when  we  contemplate  the  physical  wrecks  which  have 
resulted  from  the  continual  stress  on  muscle  and  nerve  involved  in  our  efibrts  to  extend 
the  blessing  of  intellectual  culture  to  the  rising  generation.  »  •  •  Proper  ventila- 
tion is  impossible  unless  our  buildings  are  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  the  best  proc- 
esses being  carried  out  in  their  integrity.  *  *  *  It  is,  indeecL  too  true  that  in  many 
buildings,  private  as  well  as  public,  upon  which  large  sums  nave  been  expanded,  a 
difference  of  from  129  to  15°  may  be  found  between  the  heat  of  the  room  at  6  feet 
from  the  floor  and  that  of  the  floor  itself.  Not  long  since  a  teacher  said,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  very  costly  structure,  that  the  children  taught  therein  must  stand  upon  their 
heads  if  their  feet  were  to  be  kept  warm  and  their  brains  cool  during  tuition.  *  *  * 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  necessity  for  additional  floor  room  in  school  building 
*  *  *  Many  persons  suppose  that  if  the  requisite  space  in  cubic  feet  is  ^iven  lor 
each  individual,  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  supplied  in  height  or  in  breadth.  No 
error  could  be  more  pernicious.  The  breathing  room  of  the  individual  must  be  com- 
paratively near  to  his  own  level,  and  unless  it  is  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  breath- 
ing the  impurities  emitted  firom  his  own  and  the  neighboring  lungs  and  bodies,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  poisoned  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  noxious  effluvia  which 
every  animal  emit>s.  •  •  •  The  most  moderate  space  assumed  to  be  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  health  is  25  feet  of  floor  space  and  300  cubic  feet  of  air  space, 
with  the  proper  ventilation,  for  each  pupil.  »  •  •  When  that  provision  has  been 
supplied,  the  stigma  will  be  removed  fiom  onr  school  system,  that  it  causes  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  cases  of  lung  disease  known  to  prevail  among  children. 

The  same  article  says : 

Our  school  system,  which  is  oppressive  to  both  sexes,  is  specially  injurious  to  girls 
at  the  age  when  they  are  approaching  womanhood.  *  *  *  It  is  a  fact  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  expert,  that  our  school  buildings  appear  to  have  been  constructed 
with  the  express  design  to  superadd  physical  exhaustion  to  the  other  destructive  forces 
that  threaten  the  lives  of  the  future  mothers  of  America. 

The  report  of  the  same  board  for  1877  (pp.  42,  43)  gives  the  results  of  some  analyses 
made  by  Professor  Daniells,  of  the  State  university,  of  the  air  in  some  of  the  school 
buildings  in  Madison.  In  one,  **m  10,000  volumes  of  air  he  found  carbon  dioxide  to 
theextent  of  7.7;  •  •  •  in  the  high  school  room,  •  •  •  in  10,000  volumes  of 
air,  8.74  of  carbon  dioxide ;  in  the  same  building,  room  of  second  grade,  10,000  volumes 
of  air  contained  11.9  of  carbon  dioxide;  •  •  •  and  the  worst  result  of  all,  in  the 
fifth  ward  school,  in  the  primary  room,  at  3  p.  m.,  on  the  22d  of  March,  there  being  54 
pupilB  present,  one-fifth  less  than  the  whole  number  in  the  grade,  10,000  volumes  of 
air  exhibited  25.6  of  carbonic  dioxide,  or  five  times  the  maxinmm  quantity  which, 
under  natural  conditions,  may  bo  found  in  the  atmosphere  and  respired  without  danger. 
The  ill  effects  which  must  have  resulted,  and  which  doubtless  are  continuing  to  result, 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  children  from  breathing  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
mephitic  gases  and  exhalations,  and  dead  decomposing  animal  matter,  in  air  largely 
deficient  in  oxygen,  the  life  sustaining  property,  cannot  be  described  in  any  adequate 
degree ;  but  the  imagination  of  the  discreet  reader  will  not  fail  to  suggest  that  the 
largest  benefit  to  be  hoped  from  school  training  at  that  age  could  not  offset  the  terrible 
evils  which  such  an  atmosphere  must  entail.^' 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Louisiana  for  1877  (pp.  72,  73)  presents 
the  following  statement  from  one  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  of  New  Orleans: 

I  must  earnestly  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  school  rooms  the 
children  are  horribly  overcrowded.  To  appreciate  the  extent  of  this  outrageous  treat- 
ment of  little  children,  consider  by  contrast  a  properly  constructed  building,  such  as 


ficial  and  51.79  cubic  feet  of  space,  while  others  finally  allow  only  3.81  of  superficial  and 

30.48  cubic  feet  to  each  person.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  these 

poor  children  are  not  only  crowded,  but  packed,  the  ceilings  and  the  openings  inade- 

quate  to  afford  such  ventilation  and  light  as  are  indispensable  to  health  and  comfort. 

*    *    When  cold  or  wet  necessitate  the  closing  of^doors  and  windows,  the  atmoa- 
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pheie  is  quickly  converted  into  such  an  intolerable  stench  as  to  force  a  compromise^ 
with  the  weather,  and  these  have  to  be  opened  partly ;  when  this  is  done,  the  children, 
are  subjected  to  irregular  currents  of  cold  damp  air.  a  most  fruitful  source  of  illness. 
A  heated  stove  in  such  a  room  only  adds  a  powerful  source  of  vitiation. 

The  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland,  in  his  report  for  1876  and 
1677  (pp.  XXV,  xxvi),  considers  the  hygienic  condition  of  schools,  especially  as  affecting 
the  eyesight  of  the  pupils.    He  says : 

That  eye  diseases  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  especially  in  large  cities,  is  a  lamen- 
table fact,  which  should  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  and  educational 
authorities  of  the  State.  Man  v  of  the  eye  troubles,  especially  near-sightedness,  una  ues- 
tionably  originate  durine  scnool  life,  and  ever  atterwards  render  the  eyes  61  the 
sufferers  more  liable  to  take  on  destructive  diseases.  Defective  ventilation,  imperfect 
lighting,  badly  arranged  desks,  crowded  school  rooms,  and  over  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
t^chera  in  forcing  the  brain  at  the  expense  of  other  oi*sans  are  some  of  the  preventable 
causes  of  eye  diseases  among  our  scnool  going  popumtion.  Near-siehtedness,  when 
thus  acquired,  not  only  annoys  the  individual  sufferer  for  the  rest  of  life,  but  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  next  generation  by  ^*  hereditary  taint,"  so  that  our  improved  civili- 
sation, under  educational  pressure,  will  in  time  ingraft  bad  eyes  upon  our  whole  peo- 
ple. •  *  *  The  paramount  importance  of  strong  eyesight,  especially  to  that  class 
of  our  fellow  citizens  who,  from  the  inexorable  logic  of  necessity,  must  either  educate 
their  children  in  the  public  schools  or  permit  them  to  grow  up  in  absolute  ignorance, 
is  beyond  all  question ;  and  hence  it  behooves  the  authorities,  both  State  and  munic- 
ipal, not  to  distribute  with  the  incalculable  blessings  of  education  an  evil  of  so  serious 
a  nature  as  defective  vision. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Chisolm  is  now  engaged  in  making  a  scientific  examination  into  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  eyesight  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  and 
will  make  a  fiill  report  for  the  next  biennial  publication  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Indiana, 
devotes  several  pages  of  his  report  for  1876  (pp.  96-102)  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  school  hygiene,  remarking  emphatically : 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  teach  a  successful  school  in  a  poorly  warmed  and  ill 
ventilated  house.  Pure  air  is  necessary  to  the  projMsr  application  of  the  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  Listlessness,  peevishnc^  idleness,  and  mischief  as  frequently 
result  from  impure  air  as  from  a  bad  disposition.  Foul  air  irritates  the  body  and 
stupefies  the  mind  certainly  and  quickly.  A  ventilating  a][)paratus  constructed  in  a 
country  school-house  would  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  a  week  m  the  increase<l  efficiency 
of  the  schooL  *  *  *  A  great  deal  of  sickness  among  children  may  be  traced 
directly  to  badly  warmed  and  ventilated  school-houses.  I  believe  also  that  the  founda- 
tions of  permanent  diseases  which  sometimes  manifest  themselves  in  after  life  are  not 
infrequently  laid  in  the  same  places. 

After  recommending  certain  methods  of  heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting,  he  says: 

It  is  my  duty  to  call  the  attontion  of  school  officers  to  the  evils  here  spoken  of;  it  is 
their  duty  to  apply  the  remedy.  If  they  do  not,  I  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  require  them  by  statutory  provision  to  do  so. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Medico-Legal  Society  to  confer  with  the  school  au- 
thorities of  New  York  City,  "  with  a  view  to  such  legislation  as  may  promote  the 
health  of  school  children,"  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
that  city  a  letter,  firom  which  the  following  are  extracts :  ^ 

At  the  outset  of  our  inquiries,  our  attention  has  been  arrested  bv  a  report  of  the 
committee  on  by-laws,  &c.,  of  the  board  of  education,  under  date  of  Marcn  15, 1876, 
not  yet  adopted  and  reconmiending  a  continuance  or  at  best  only  slight  modifications 
of  conditions  which  we  are  convinced  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  due  care  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools.  •  *  *  We  first 
notice  the  conclusion  of  your  committee  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  air  space  required. 
•  •  «  « jji  fixing  the  sitting  capacity  of  rooms,  the  following  shall  be  a  TniniTrmm 
allowance  of  floor  surface  and  air  space  per  pupil:  In  the  three  lower  grades  of  pri- 
mary schools  and  departments,  five  square  feet  and  seventy  cubic  feet;  in  the  three 
higher  grades,  six  square  feet  and  eighty  cubic  feet ;  in  the  four  lower  grades  of  gram- 
mar schools,  seven  square  feet  and  ninety  cubic  feet;  in  the  four  higher  grades,  nine 
square  feet  and  one  nundred  cubic  feet."  •  •  •  Such  a  capacity  of  schoolroom, 
space,  though  confessedly  greater  than  that  which  now  is  and  hiihexto  \i«A  \»«eiii 


'Tbe  SanitarhD,  toL  Jt,  1876;  pp.  210-213, 600. 
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allowed  thoasands  of  children  In  the  public  schools  of  New  Yorl^,  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  consistent  with  physiological  law  or  with  the  opinions  ux>on 
this  subject  of  those  whose  scientific  judgment  is  entitled  to  deference  and  respect. 

*  *  *  In  regard  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  alone  in  tho 
air  wo  breathe,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  competent  authorities.  All 
agree  that  when  it  reaches  the  proportion  of  1  volumo  per  1,000,  it  is  dangerous  to 
health ;  if  not  immediately,  none  tne  less  certainly  in  its  cumulative  effects.  It  creates 
a  general  indisposition  of  both  body  and  mind,  stunts  bodUy  and  mental  development, 
and  particularly  predisposes  to  scrofula  and  consumption ;  and  ita  excess  in  crowded 
apartments  is  usually  an  index  of  the  presencie  of  other  deleterious  agents  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

But,  besides  these,  there  are  still  other  gases  fHghtfully  abundant  in  the  school- 
houses  of  New  York,  due  to  the  emanations  from  latrines  and  privies.  For  example : 
Primary  School  No.  1,  on  LuiUow  street,  one  of  the  neicest  and  best  arranged  and  ap- 
pointed, besides  being  overcrowded  and  unventilated,  is  tainted  throughout  the  halls, 
and  at  times  by  way  of  the  fanlight's  over- the  doors  in  the  class  rooms,  with  the  odors 
arising;  frcmi  the  latrines  in  the  basement,  which  are  emptied  only  '^once  or  twice  a 
week.^'  The  seating  capacity  uf  this  building  is  given  as  1,700;  actual  register. 
1,440;  attendance  1,329;  square  feet  in  12  rooms,  3,264;  cubic  feet  in  the  several 
class  rooms  varyinc  from  33  to  41  for  each  child!  •  •  *  That  the  children  in  our 
public  schools  should  be  exposed  to  poisons  generated  by  means  of  these  foul  and  dis- 
gusting latrines,  only  to  economize  the  water  needed  to  Keep  well' constructed  water- 
closets  in  order,  is  simply  inhuman  and  ought  to  bo  at  once  amended. 

The  habit  of  wetting  coal  in  bulk  in  the  cellars,  which  is  sometimes  practiced,  causes 

it  to  emit  poisonous  gases  deleterious  to  health,  and  it  should  be  forbidden. 

«  «*  •  •  •  • 

Lofty  ceilings  are  regarded  by  some  as  a  principal  means  of  insuring  a  sufficient 
measure  in  cubic  feet  for  each  person.  Unless  ventilation  is  secured  for  the  upper  por- 
tion of  a  room,  a  lofty  ceiling  only  makes  that  portion  of  space  above  the  tops  of  the 
windows  a  receptacle  for  foul  air,  which  accunmlates  and  remains  to  vitiate  the  stratum 
below. 

lu  fixiug  the  "sitting  capacity,"  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller  the 
allowance  the  greater  the  necessity  for  the  constant  admission  and  change  of  air. 

*  *  *  If  the  cubic  sx)ace  be  small,  the  means  for  change  of  air  must  bo  large  in  the 
inverse  ratio.  Thus,  with  a  space  of  100  cubic  feet,  in  order  to  maintain  the  air  at 
a  healthy  standard  it  must  be  changed  thirty  times  an  hour,  which  is  not  practicable 
without  exposing  the  inmates  of  the  room  to  dangerous  currents.  »  •  «  Every 
individual  actually  poisons  liftmen  cubic  feet  of  air  every  hour.  To  prevent  this,  thirty 
cubic  feet,  at  the  least,  should  be  provided  hourly,  which  proportion,  for  five  hours' 
daily  school  session,  requires  150  cubic  feet  as  the  smallest  space  compatible  with  effi- 
cient ventilation  without  dangerous  exposure  to  draughts. 

The  same  committee,  in  a  subsequent  report,  dwells  upon  the  injustice  of  enforcing 
the  comimlsory  law  while  the  school  buildings  are  in  their  present  condition : 

School-houses  where  young  children  are  herded  and  forced  to  sit  for  hours  in  a  viti- 
ated atmosphere,  in  constrained  positions,  do  not  come  up  to  the  standanl.  It  would 
be  cruelty  to  animals,  not  to  speak  of  t-ender  little  ones,  to  add  to  this  torture  by  in- 
crease of  numbera  without  increased  accommodation.  The  idea  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance under  these  circumstances  is  preposterous,  and  at  variance  with  all  wise  and 
beneficent  law  and  the  commom  rights  of  humanity. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  January  3,  1877,  ^  where  the 
subject  of  school  hygiene  was  under  discussion,  Dr.  Agnew  said: 

There  is  a  school  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  sections  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  tenth  ward,  where  there  are  on  an  average  about  1,600  children  in  the 
primary  department,  where  rooms  are  so  dark  that  the* blackboard  exercises  could  not 
be  distinguished  by  the  eye,  and  the  gallery  classes  so  crowded  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  move.  *  *  *  It  would  be  accounted  cruelty  to  animals  to  kcei)  them  under 
such  unsanitary  conditions ;  how  much  more  is  it  cruelty  to  children  to  keep  them 
there  for  any  length  of  time. 

At  another  meeting  of  this  society,  February  7,  1877,  Dr.  O'SuUivan  stated:" 

It  is  but  a  day  or  so  since  I  entered  one  of  the  new  school-houses  of  this  city  [New 

York].    *    •    *    I  entered  the  primary  class  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  found 

there  sixty-nine  little  ones  with  their  teacher.    There  was  a  small  window  facing  a 

#wfe  rFol)  not  more  than  two  feet  distant.  *    *    Through  this  small  window  they 

^TJie  SanitariBn,  Mtach,  ISU,  pp.  124, 125.  «Ibid.,  May,  1877,  pp.  20»,  210j. 
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received  all  the  light  they  had,  and  it  was  admitted  bo  as  to  strike  their  hooks  imme- 
diately over  the  right  shoulder.  When  the  door  was  opened  it  led  immediately  into 
the  playgroondy  and  the  watercloset  was  in  close  proximity  to  it,  so  that  the  effluvium 
could  not  help  hut  enter  with  all  ita  freshness  into  the  school  room.  «  *  •  This 
was  all  the  ventilation  and  lisht  provided.  I  went  into  the  upper  rooms  of  the  pil- 
mary  department,  and  there  I  found  the  teachers  in  one  of  the  middle  rooms,  and  the 
children  seated  as  close  as  they  could  he  packed,  and  I  was  informed  hy  the  principal 
that  the  gloom  was  so  great  on  a  dark  da^  that  the  little  ones  could  not  see  the  Hgureis 
on  the  hlackboard.  *  *  »  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  recently  erected  school  editices, 
'*  erected  at  great  expense,"  hecauseof  the  "  modem  improvements,"  by  the  great  city 
of  New  York.  *  •  *  i  went  up  into  the  top  or  highest  floor,  the  male  department^ 
*  *  *  and  there  I  found,  with  but  one  exception,  that  the  benches  were  placed  in 
a  pontion  where  the  light  entered  in  a  manner  not  according  to  the  laws  of  hygiene—- 
and  there  was  a  defect  in  the  sight  of  the  children.  And  to  add  to  the  insalubrious 
state  of  affairs,  the  watercloset s  used  by  the  teachers  were  placed  in  close  proximity 
to  the  class  room,  and  communicated  with  it  by  an  open  window  I  And  I  have  been 
informed  •  •  •  that  there  is  a  new  school-house  on  the  west  side  *  *  *  ia 
which  there  is  the  same  arrangement  throughout.^ 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  1875  (pp.  43-51  and  76, 
79,  and  80)  contains  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  111  schools  in  10  school-houses  of 
that  city,  "  representing,  so  far  as  possible,  every  variety  of  distinguishing  quality:" 

The  time  chosen  in  each  instance  was  the  last  hour  of  the  morning  or  of  the  after- 
noon session,  when  the  room  had  been  occupied  at  least  an  hour,  and  when  the  air 
would  probably  be  found  at  its  worst.  A  specimen  of  the  air  was  obtained  from  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  jar  being  filled  at  the  level  of  the  scholars'  heads.  At  the 
same  time,  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  taken  at  the  floor  level  and  at  the  level 
of  the  pupils'  heads.  Finally  the  condition  of  the  window  sashes  and  of  the  ventilat- 
ing registers,  whether  open  or  shut,  was  noted ;  and  a  note  was  also  taken  of  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  to  the  sense  of  smell,  with  the  number  of  desks  in  the  room  and  the 
number  of  children  present.  •  •  •  Parkes,  the  eminent  English  authority  on 
hygiene,  *  •  •  bas  found  that  the  organic  products  of  respiration  begin  to  be 
manifest  when  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  an  innabited  room  reaches  the  proportion 
of  .6  per  1,000.  *  •  *  Pettenkofer,  who  is  at  the  head  of  German  sanitarians, 
makee  the  limit  of  pnrity  .7  of  carl)onio  acid  in  a  thousand  volumes  of  air,  beyond 
which  an  unwholesome  degree  of  vitiation  begins. 

The  smallest  amount  of  carbonic  acid  found  in  any  of  the  111  rooms  examined  was 
.57,  the  greatest  3,  and  the  average  of  all  the  rooms  was  1.18.  Concerning  the  tem* 
peratore  of  the  rooms,  it  is  said : 

Some  notion  of  the  probable  effect  upon  health  of  a  continued  exposure  to  a  super- 
heated atmosphere  which  is  at  the  same  time  vitiated  by  respiration  may  bo  ob- 
tained by  entering  almost  any  of  our  school  rooms  at  the  latter  part  of  a  half  day's 
session  in  midwinter.  To  a  sensitive  person  leaving  the  outer  air  and  coming  at  once 
into  such  a  room,  the  impression  is  one  not  easily  forgotten.  The  blast  of  hot  foul 
air  is  sickening.  The  marvel  is  that  children  do  not  more  frequently  succumb  to  the 
inevitably  depressing  influence  of  such  unwholesome  conditions.  *  *  *  It  may  be 
set  do¥m  as  a  safe  standard  rule  that  the  temperature  of  school  rooms  should  range 
between  65°  and  66^  Fahrenheit  (18.5^  and  20^  centigrade).  It  need  hardly  be  stated 
here  that  the  ordinary  temperature  of  school  rooms  is  above  68°,  and  that  a  point  in 
excess  of  70°  is  very  commonly  found.  •  *  *  If  anything  is  worse  than  an  exces- 
sive degree  of  artificial  heat,  it  is  the  quick  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme.  It  is 
a  frequent  thing  in  school  room  experience  that  the  teacher,  becoming  suddenly  aware 
that  the  air  is  too  warm  for  comfort,  directs  that  the  window  sashes  he  opened  at  the 
top  to  effect  a  sx)eedy  relief.  The  consequence  is  that  the  inevitable  wave  of  cold  out- 
liae  air  sweeps  over  the  uncovered  heads  of  the  children,  and  a  fresh  accession  of  cases 

>Iii  the  New  York  Times  of  May  29, 1878,  we  find  the  following:  "At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
health  yesterday  a  report  was  presented  by  Dr.  Janes  and  Sanitary  Engineer  Nealis  in  relation  to  the 
conditionof  grammar  school  No.  48,  in  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avennes. 
The  report  set  forth  that  they  found  the  gratings  intended  for  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  cellar  tightly 
eorered,  preventing  the  drcnlation  that  should  keep  the  air  pure.  In  one  of  the  class  rooms  there  was 
a  leakage  of  gas  from  a  defective  pipe,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  leakage  had  existed  since  the  last 
vacation.  In  another  of  the  class  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  used  for  instruction  in  writing,  the  light  is 
iaadeqiiate^  and  ita  ooaxttnued  use  for  that  purpose  will  tend  to  seriously  impair  the  sight  of  the  pupils. 
The  ventflatSng  ahafts  from  the  sinks  in  the  yard  terminate  at  the  windows  of  the  oVaaaTOQina  on  ^iiDA 
•eoond  floor,  and  dlseharge  fonJ  and  deleteHona  odors  into  the  class  rooms  when  the  w\iviow%  vc«  o^^n^ 
Aeopy  oi  the  report  wag  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  board  of  education.** 
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of  bronchitis  or  of  more  serions  pnlmonaiy  affections  is  the  result.  An  instance  of 
this  thins  was  observed  in  the  inspection  of  the  Chapman  School.  A  room  showed  at 
the  desk  level  a  temperature  of  77° ;  three-quart'Crs  of  an  hour  later  the  same  room 
was  revisited,  when  the  thermometer  indicated  61.7°,  a  fall  of  15.3^1  Between  the 
two  visits  the  teacher  had  ''  aired "  the  room  to  some  purpose ;  the  air  was  pure 
enough,  surely,  and  the  couching  and  sneezing  of  the  children  cave  warning  that  it 
was  cold  enough  also.  If  such  a  sudden  change  should  occur  in  the  outer  atmosphere 
it  would  be  considered  a  fruitful  cause  of  increased  sickness  in  the  community. 

The  universal  testimony  of  the  teachers  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  could  not  rely  on  the  special  means  provided  for  the  ventilation  of 
their  rooms.  •  •  •  The  system  of  flues  and  shafts  as  at  present  disposed  in  school- 
house  construction  must  be  supplemented  by  opened  doors  and  windows. 

This  report,  in  conclusion,  says : 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  matter  of  school-house  ventilation  is  discussed  and 
agitated  more  than  its  real  importance  warrants.  »  *  *  The  need  is  not  of  less 
but  of  more  agitation,  not  in  the  direction  of  impracticable  sanitary  speculations,  but 
to  promote  the  realization  of  feasible,  indisputable  sanitary  principles. 

In  1876,  the  health  department  of  Cincinnati^  ordered  a  chemical  examination  to 
be  made  of  the  air  in  some  of  the  public  schools  in  that  city  and  the  results  are  em- 
bodied in  their  report  for  that  year.  A  table  is  given  showing  *  *  the  number  of  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  in  100,000  volumes  of  the  air  of  several  rooms  in  each  of  the  twen- 
ty-six schools  examined.''  Concerning  this  table,  Professor  Hough,  who  made  the 
examination,  says:  ''The  foregoing  figures  indicate  most  conclusively  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  ventilation  of  our  school-rooms  is  injuriously  defective.  A  very 
large  majority  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  breathing,  for  several  hours 
each  day,  an  atmosphere  containing  more  than  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  many  cases  the  degree  of  vitiation  roaches  nearly  if  not  quite  double  that  amount." 
Measurements  were  made  of  265  rooms  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
air  space  allowed  to  each  pupiL  Professor  Hough  estimates  *  *  from  200  to  300  cubic  feet 
as  the  emallest  allowable  air  space  for  each  pupil  under  the  present  methods  of  ven- 
tilation.'' Of  the  265  rooms  measured  it  was  found  that  ''only  29  afford  300  cubio 
feet  or  more  per  pupil;  236  afford  less  than  300  cubio  feet  per  pupil;  166  afford  less 
than  200  cubic  feet  per  pupil;  22  afford  less  than  108.5  cubio  feet  per  pupil ;  and  14 
afford  less  than  100  cubic  feet  per  pupil."  Of  these  14,  several  gave  less  than  90  cubio 
feet  per  pupil,  and  one  only  56.7.  ''  The  relation  of  these  magnitudes  t'O  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  respiration  is  fearful."  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  imperfect 
lighting  of  many  of  the  rooms  as  calculated  to  permanently  ii^jure  the  eyesight  of  the 
pupils. 

The  report  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  1876-'77  (pp.  11, 
12)  contains  the  results  of  an  inspection  by  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of  some 
of  the  public  school  buildings  of  the  city  of  Washington,  concerning  which  he  says: 

The  whole  storv  of  the  condition  of  the  rooms  inspected  may  be  epitomized  in  a  very 
few  words,  viz :  Altogether  insufficient  air  space ;  practically  no  ventilation,  except 
by  windows;  unequiu  distribution  of  heat;  coal  gases  from  sheet  iron  and  cast  iron 
stoves,  and  generally  unsuitable  character  of  the  building  *  *  *  The  avenge 
air  space  to  each  occupant  of  the  rooms  inspected  is  approxmiately  170  cubic  feet,  the 
air  displaced  by  the  bodies,  desks,  &c.,  not  deducted  (twenly  of  the  buildings 
averaging  much  below  those  figures,  three  bein^  below  100  cubic  feet),  and  had  the 
average  of  the  rooms  been  taken,  it  would  quite  likely  have  been  found  to  be,  in  some 
instances,  even  below  that  of  the  lowest  building.  With  no  other  than  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  occupants,  therefore,  to  vitiate  the  air,  taking  the  above  average,  viz, 
170  cubic  feet,  the  whole  atmospheric  contents  of  the  rooms  should  be  changed  every 
sixteen  and  a  half  minutes.  •  •  •  In  the  absence  of  definite  analysis,  we  may 
estimate  approximately  that,  by  the  window  and  door  method,  the  relative  quantity 
of  the  deadly  poisonous  property,  carbonic  acid  gas,  constantly  present  in  most  of 
these  rooms  when  occupied,  is  not  less  than  from  eight  hundredths  to  fifteen  hundredths 

Ser  cent.    *    *    •    An  admixture  of  1  per  cent,  in  respired  air  is  sufficient  to  produce 
eath  in  a  short  time,  and  no  person  can  safely  remain  any  long  time  in  an  atmos- 
jyheTe  having  more  than  seven  hundredths  per  cent,  of  this  gas. 

'Seport  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Cinoinnatl,  18T6,  pp.  148-159. 
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Dr.  Edward  B.  CogsweU,  in  his  Tex>ort  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Cambridge, 
Haas.,  p.  353,  says  of  the  school-houses  of  that  city : 

In  nearly  all  of  them,  however,  improper  hygienic  conditions  are  found.  In  some,  a 
prominent  defect  is  in  the  method  of  warming ;  in  others,  the  trouble  arises  from  the 
location  and  condition  of  the  privies  and  urines ;  while  adequate  means  of  ventilation 
are  wanting  in  nearly  all.  *  *  *  It  too  often  happens  *  *  •  that,  owing  to 
the  frequent  ohanffes  in  the  men^rs  of  the  city  government,  the  experience  gained 
by  one  board  in  the  building  of  school-houses  is  lost  to  the  city  when  the  erection 
of  others  becomes  necessary.  The  school  committee,  who  have  the  exclusive  charge 
of  the  schools,  •  •  •  have  no  authority  in  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  school- 
houses. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  February  7, 1877,  a  paper  on 
"The  influence  of  vitiated  air  on  the  eyes"  was  presented  by  Dr.  Edward  Q.  Loring, 
of  Boston,  in  which  he  says:' 

I  have  no  doubt  in  m^  own  mind,  and  I  believe  it  Ib  universally  admitted,  that 
vitiated  air  has  a  direct  irritating  effect  on  all  mucous  membranes ;  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced, from  my  own  observation,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  its  influence.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  repeated  attacks  of  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  which  have  occurred  in  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  and  which  have  resisted  all  curative  means,  are  often  cured  at  once  and 
prevented  from  recurring  when  a  wholesome  supply  of  air  is  obtained,  all  other  con- 
ditions remaining  the  same. 

I  have,  then,  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  bad  air  alone,  acting  as  the  primal 
cause,  may  set  in  train  a  series  of  morbid  processes  which  may,  and  often  do,  affect 
not  only  the  working  capacity  and  integrity  of  the  organ,  but  which  may  lead  even 
to  its  total  destruction. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  society  January  3, 1877,  the  results  were  presented  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  eyes  of  1,440  school  children  in  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn  :* 

In  Cincinnati,  in  the  district  school,  in  209  pupils  examined,  the  rate  of  near-sight- 
edness was  10  i>er  cent.  In  the  intermediato  schools,  in  210  pupils,  14  per  cent,  were 
near-sighted.  In  the  normal  and  high  schools,  in  211  scholars,  16  per  cent,  were  near- 
sighteo!  In  the  introductory  class  of  the  New  York  College,  29  per  cent,  were  near- 
sighted ;  in  the  freshman  class,  40  per  cent. ;  in  the  sophomore  class,  34.75  per  cent. ; 
in  the  junior  class,  53  jter  cent.  In  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  10  per 
cent,  of  the  students  in  the  academic  department  were  found  to  be  near-sighted ;  and 
in  the  collegiate  department,  of  158  students  examined,  28.5  per  cent,  were  near- 
sighted. There  is  a  striking  correspondence  between  these  results  and  those  obtained 
in  Germany ;  both  showing  that  near-sightedness  increases  in  the  advanced  grades  of 
the  public  achools.' 

KDUCATION  vs.  POLICB. 

The  expenditure  for  police  in  our  cities  brought  into  comparison  with  the  expendi- 
ture for  education  presents  many  interesting  contrasts.  It  would  naturally  be 
thought  that  all  the  items  necessary  for  such  a  comparison  could  be  furnished  from  the 
zeooids  of  every  city  annually ;  unfortunately  this  is  not  so. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  education  which  develops  aright  the  whole  man 
most  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  evils  in  human  condition,  and  among  them  to  crime. 
The  most  enthusiastic  would  hardly  claim  that  education  at  its  best  could  perfect 
human  condition ;  they  believe,  however,  in  its  power  to  modify  and  improve.  From 
the  present  imperfect  condition  of  records  and  statistics  a  fair  mind  can  hardly  reach 
a  different  conclusion;  but  a  thorough  investigator  wDl  scarcely  be  satisfied  until 
the  data  before  him  shall  include  a  fair  statement  of  all  the  conditions  involved  ia 
the  statement.  The  x>olice  expenditure  is  but  a  single  item  in  the  cost  of  crime ;  there 
is  also  the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  with  the  evils  arising  from  their  constant 
peril,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  courts,  of  jails,  of  penitentiaries,  and  all  other 
expenditure  on  account  of  crime. 

>The  Snituisii,  Msy,  1877,  p.  204.  'Ibid.,  pp.  122, 123.  •lUd.,  p.  120. 
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Campariion  of  municipal  expenditures  far  police  and  education. 


Cities. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 
ITew  Haven,  Conn 

Chicago,  HI 

Loaiaville,  Kj  ^  — 
"Ne^  Orleans,  La . . 
Baltimore,  Md  .... 

Boston,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. . 

Newark,  N.  J 

Albany,  N.T 

Brooklyn, N.T  ... 

Bafblo,N.  Y 

XewYork,N.T.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio . .. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Providence,  R  I. . . 
Charleston,  S.C... 
Memphis,  Tenn . . . 
"Washington,  D.  C . 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 


1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 


Population. 


Police  ezpenditore. 


VotoL 


272,845 

67, 136 

425,000 

125,000 

210,000 

802,839 

841,910 

110,000 

500,000 

120,000 

120,000 

69,422 

896,099 

143,594 

1,200,000 

267,000 

138,044 

750,000 

100,675 

48,956 

40,226 

106,000 


$233,050 
76,000 
664.398 
168,079 
825,000 
699,110 
833,706 
135,000 
464,584 


155,836 
117.689 
815,491 
225,000 

3,292,400 
271,627 
163,565 

1,437,546 

227,687 

97,281 

649,685 

300,000 


Per 
capita. 


$0  85 
1  33 
1  32 
1  84 
1  65 

1  97 

2  43 
1  22 

92 


1  29 
1  69 
206 

1  56 

2  74 
1  01 
1  18 
1  91 
226 
1  98 

1  23 

2  83 


Ednoational  expendi- 
ture. 


Total 


$867,107 
206,436 
829,429 
285,302 


699.514 
1, 816, 615 

213. 214 
1, 007, 830 


al29,125 


8, 316. 889 
673,036 
397,782 

1, 991, 364 
202,000 


833,766 


Per 
capita. 


$3  18 
361 
1  95 
228 


230 
6  31 

1  93 

2  01 


186 


2  76 
2  52 
2  88 
2  65 
2  00 


815 


a  Total,  including  expenditure  for  buildings,  $226,666. 

b  The  reduction  of  more  than  one-half  since  1874  has  been  accomplished  by  cutting  down  salaries. 

In  Albany,  ont  of  6,840  arrests,  l,250^er©  of  persons  between  10  and  20  years  of  ago. 

In  Cleveland,  out  of  7,845  arrests,  59  were  of  children  under  10  years  of  age,  419  from 
10  to  15,  and  935  from  15  to  20 ;  a  total  of  1,413  under  20  years  of  age. 

In  Brooklyn,  out  of  26,857  arrests,  86  were  of  children  under  8  years  of  age,  1,347  firom 
8  to  14,  and  4,247  from  14  to  21 ;  a  total  of  5,680  minors. 

In  St.  Louis,  out  of  19,427  persons  arrested,  2,344  were  under  20  years  of  age. 

In  Boston,  out  of  26,683  arrests,  4,915  were  of  minors ;  that  these  were  principally 
youth  with  no  homes  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  4,711  minors  had 
.applied  for  lodging  at  station  houses. 

In  Cincinnati,  out  of  10,647  arrests,  1,696  were  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
20.  Of  the  whole  number  arrested,  10,647,  only  355  were  found  unable  to  read  and 
write. 

In  Detroit,  the  whole  number  of  arrests  for  the  year  was  4,657.  Of  these,  701  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  107  others  could  read  only.  The  number  of  arrests  under 
20  years  of  age  was  850.  The  superintendent  of  police  says :  "While  there  is  abun- 
dant provision  made  for  boys  who  commit  offenses  cognizable  by  the  State  statutes 
and  institutions  have  been  erected  for  their  detention,  schooling,  and  employment,  there 
is  only  one  for  the  reception  of  females,  viz,  the  house  of  correction ;  and  the  courts  have 
no  other  alternative  but  to  send  them  thither.  «  «  •  Some  better  provision  than 
that  now  existing  should  be  made  for  them." 

In  Buffalo,  in  1877,  the  whole  number  of  arrests  was  8,126.  Of  these,  89  were  of 
^^iziJdren  under  10  years  of  age,  543  from  10  to  15,  and  1,221  from  15  to  20 ;  making 
1,853  arreata  ofpersouB  under  20  years  of  age. 
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JANITORS'  WAGES. 

The  following  statement  respecting  the  wages  paid  to  janitors  of  school  huildings 
in  certain  cities  was  prepared  last  year.  It  illastrates  the  sort  of  work  often  done  by 
this  Office  in  response  to  requests  made  by  school  officers.  In  this  case  the  informa- 
tion was  desired  by  General  C.  E.  Hovey,  one  of  the  school  trustees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and,  having  been  found  useful  in  many  places,  it  is  inserted  here  for  the 
use  of  a  larger  constituency. 

In  the  following  replies,  the  number  before  each  indicates  the  city  to  which  the  cor- 
responding number  is  attached  in  the  list  below,  viz : 


1.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

2.  Allegheny,  Pa. 

3.  Baltimore,  Md« 

4.  Chicago,  HI. 

5.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

6.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7.  Covington,  Ky. 

8.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

9.  Denver,  Colo. 

10.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


11.  Detroit,  Mich. 

12.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

13.  Newark,  N.  J. 

14.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

15.  New  Orleans,  La. 

16.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

17.  Peoria,  111. 

18.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19.  Providence,  R.  L 

20.  Quincy,  HI. 


21.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

22.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

23.  San  Francisco,  CaL 

24.  Springfield,  Mass. 

25.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

26.  Washington,  D.  C. 

27.  Wilmington,  Del. 

28.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Question  1. — ^What  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  Janitor's  labor  in  the 
care  of  a  single  isolated  school  room  heated  by  a  stove  f 

Answers. — Nos.  1,  2,  5,  7,  12,  13,  20,  22,  and  25  have  no  isolated  school  rooms.    No. 

pay  regulated  by  number  of  classes  in  a  room ;  for  3  classes  or  less,  $8  per  month ;  4 
Classes,  f^ ;  5  classes,  $10,  &c. ;  50  cents  "pei  month  for  each  fire.  No.  4,  $4  per  week. 
No.  6,  $8  per  month,  |80  per  annum.  No.  8,  $100.  No.  9,  |5  per  month  (rent'Cd  rooms). 
No.  10,  $6  per  month,  when  janitor  does  not  live  in  the  building.  No.  11,  $8.25  i)er 
month.  No.  14,  $50.  No.  15,  $15  per  month.  No.  16,  $290  per  annum.  No.  17,  $5  per 
month  (10  months  to  the  year).  No.  18,  $48  to  $96;  local  committees  fix  salaries  in 
their  districts.  No.  19.  room  of  50  scholars,  50  cents  per  week ;  larger  rooms,  75  cents ; 
and  50  cents  for  each  nre.  No.  21,  $8  per  month,  |96  per  annum.  No.  $^,  $10  per 
month,  $120  per  annum.  No.  24,  $29  to  ^0  per  annum.  Nos.  26  and  27,  $48  per  annum. 
No.  28,  $1  per  week,  October  1  to  May  1 ;  50  cents.  May  1  to  October  1. 

*  Question  2. — ^What  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor's  labor  in 
the  care  of  two  or  more  school  rooms  heated  by  stoves  f 

Answers. — No.  1,  two  rooms,  $65  per  annum.  No.  2,  school  bnildinjss  contain  ten  to 
twenty  rooms  each,  salaries  average  $500  to  $1,000.  No.  3,  ten  rooms,  |l7.50  per  month 
in  winter ;  in  summer,  deduction  of  50  cents  for  each  stove.  No.  4,  less  tnan  eight 
rooms,  $5  to  $6  per  week  each.  No.  5,  ten  rooms,  $1.40  per  diem,  and  living  rooms; 
twenty  rooms,  $2.05  per  diem,  and  living  rooms  (furnish  tneir  own  materials).  No.  6, 
two  rooms,  $160  per  annum ;  four  rooms,  $416 ;  eight  rooms,  $624.  No.  7,  twelve  rooms, 
$40  per  month,  $480  per  annum.  No.  8,  five  rooms,  $300 ;  eight  rooms,  $550 ;  ten  rooms, 
$600;  twelve  rooms,  $650.  Nos.  9  and  25,  no  rooms  heated  by  stoves.  No.  10,  ten 
rooms,  $40  per  month,  lodging,  fuel,  and  light.  No.  11,  two  rooms,  $10.50  per  mouth. 
No.  12,  three  rooms,  $15  per  month ;  five  rooms,  $25 ;  six  rooms,  $30 ;  eight  rooms,  $35 ; 
twenty-two  rooms,  $55.  No.  13,  two  rooms,  $180  per  annum ;  three  rooms,  $240 ;  four 
rooms,  ^300 ;  five  rooms,  $360.  No.  14,  two  rooms,  $90.  No.  15,  six  to  twelve  rooms, 
$11  per  month  and  lodging.  No.  16,  two  rooms,  $320  per  annum.  No.  17,  $50  per 
month,  $500  per  annum,  for  twelve  rooms.  No.  18,  two  rooms,  $108  per  annum ;  three 
rooms,  $120  to  $300 ;  four  rooms,  $140  and  $240 ;  six  rooms,  $240  and  $600 :  ten  rooms, 
$480 ;  twelve  rooms,  $720 ;  seventeen  rooms,  with  rent  (salaries  in  each  uistrict  fixed 
by  local  committee).  No.  19,  50  to  75  cents  per  week  for  each  room,  and  50  cents  per 
week  for  each  stove.  No.  20,  two  or  more  rooms.  $3  per  month  each.  No.  21,  two 
rooms,  $8  per  month ;  four  rooms,  $12 ;  six  rooms,  $18 ;  ten  rooms,  $30 ;  fourteen  rooms, 
$35  to  $4(h  twelve  months  to  the  year ;  salaries  varied  by  amount  of  sidewalk  and 
height  of  Duilding.  No.  22,  two  rooms,  $15  to  $20  per  month ;  four  to  six  rooms,  $30 ; 
eight  rooms,  $55 ;  twelve  rooms,  $75 ;  sixteen  rooms,  $95 ;  eighteen  rooms,  $100.  No. 
23,  two  rooms,  $15  per  month,  $180  per  annum ;  bnildinM  with  nimiber  of  rooms,  $5 
per  room.  No.  24,  two  rooms,  $132 ;  three  rooms,  $212 :  nve  rooms,  $230.  No.  26,  $36 
per  <^«TiTim  for  each  room.  No.  27,  six  rooms^  stoves,  $lz5  per  annum.  "No.  ^,^Q  c<eii\a 
per  week  for  each  room,  and  30  cents  for  each  fire ;  in  large  bnildmg^,  %1  V^x  ^e^ 
extra  fbr  work  about  yards,  d^. 
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Qnestion  3. — ^What  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  Janitor's  labor 
(whether  performed  by  one  or  more  than  one  person)  in  the  care  of  two  or  more  school 
rooms  (give  number  of  rooms)  at  one  place,  heated  by  hot  air  furnace  f 

Answers. —  No.  1,  six  rooms,  $150  per  annum ;  twelve  rooms,  $250,  Nos.  2,  5^  and  15, 
no  answer.  No.  3,  two  female  high  jschools,  $300  per  annum  each  for  cleanmg,  and 
$400  per  annum  each  for  fireman:  four  other  school  buildings,  each  |20  per  month  for 
fireman.  No.  4,  eight  rooms,  $50  per  month ;  twelve  rooms,  $70  per  month.  No.  6, 
two  rooms,  $160  per  annum ;  four  rooms,  $416 ;  eight  rooms,  $634.  Nos.  7  and  10,  no 
furnaces.  No.  8,  eight  rooms,  $400 ;  twelve  rooms,  $600.  No.  tf,  ei^ht  rooms,  2  for- 
naces,  $50  per  month ;  eight  rooms,  4  furnaces,  $50  per  month,  including  rooms  for 
Janitor ;  twelve  rooms,  8  ramaces,  $75  per  month,  including  rooms,  fuel,  and  gas.  Nos. 
11,  12,  13,  21,  and  28,  no  hot  air  furnaces.  No.  14,  four  rooms,  $200 ;  seven  rooms, 
$300 ;  eight  rooms,  $350 ;  twelve  rooms,  $550.  No.  16,  six  rooms,  2  furnaces,  $720  per 
annum,  and  living  rooms ;  eleven  rooms,  2  furnaces,  $780,  and  living  rooms ;  twenty- 
one  rooms,  7  furnaces,  $1,050,  and  living  rooms.  No.  17,  nine  rooms,  $45  per  month 
for  cleaning  (10  months  to  the  year),  and  ^0  per  month  for  fireman  during  cold  weather. 
No.  18,  six  rooms,  $300  and  rent ;  eight  rooms,  $600  to  $700 ;  ten  rooms,  $480  and  $720 : 
twelve  rooms,  $750 ;  seventeen  rooms,  $620,  rent  and  fuel  (salaries  regulated  by  local 
committees).  No.  19,  twelve  rooms,  4  furnaces,  $10  per  week.  No.  20,  twelve  rooms, 
$50  per  month,  rooms  and  fuel.  No.  22,  four  rooms,  $30  per  month ;  eight  rooms,  $50 ; 
twelve  rooms,  $75;  fourteen  rooms,  $81.25.  No.  23,  two  rooms,  $15  per  month,  $180 
X>er  annum ;  buildings  with  number  of  rooms,  $5  per  room.  No.  24,  four  rooms,  $220 
per  annum ;  seven  rooms,  $550.  No.  25,  two  rooms,  $150  x>er  annum ;  four  rooms,  $160 : 
ten  rooms,  $210  per  annum ;  free  academy,  eight  rooms,  $400.  No.  26,  four  rooms,  $300 
per  annum.    No.  27,  six  rooms,  $125  per  annum ;  eight  rooms,  $150. 

Question  4. — ^What  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor's  labor 
(whether  x>erformed  by  one  or  more  than  one  person)  in  the  care  of  two  or  more  rooms 
(give  number  of  rooms)  at  one  place,  heated  by  steam  f 

Answers. —  No.  1,  fifteen  rooms  and  auditorium,  $45  per  month  for  steam  apparatus 
and  $15  per  month  for  cleaning  (annual  cleaning  extra).  Nos.  2,  5,  and  9,  no  answer. 
No.  3,  Baltimore  City  College,  $900,  and  living  rooms.  No.  4,  sixteen  rooms,  $85  per 
month ;  over  sixteen  rooms,  $85  to  $135,  accormng  to  character  of  apparatus.  No.  6^ 
two  rooms,  $160  per  annum ;  four  rooms,  $416 ;  eight  rooms,  $624.  Nos.  7,  11,  12, 15. 
16,  17,  20,  23,  27,  no  steam.  No.  8,  twelve  rooms,  $600.  No.  10,  thirteen  rooms,  $600 
per  annum,  with  rooms,  fuel,  and  light.  No.  13,  ten  to  fourteen  rooms,  $45  X)er  month ; 
larger  buildings,  $50  (12  months  to  the  year).  No.  14,  twelve  rooms,  $550.  No.  18, 
eight  rooms,  $^,  rent,  fuel,  and  light ;  twenty  rooms.  $1,200,  and  rent.  No.  19,  large 
building,  $14  per  week.  No.  21,  seventeen  rooms,  2  ooilers,  $75  per  month,  $900  per 
annum.  No.  22,  ten  to  twelve  rooms,  $50  to  $60  per  month.  No.  24,  nine  rooms,  office 
and  hall,  $600;  thirteen  rooms,  $625 ;  high  school,  nineteen  rooms,  large  assembly  haU, 
and  2  basements,  $900.  No.  25,  twenty- three  rooms,  $450  per  annum.  No.  &>,  six 
rooms,  $444 ;  eight  rooms,  2  boilers,  $1,000,  roomSj  fuel^  and  hght;  ten  rooms,  1  boiler, 
$800,  rooms,  fhel,  and  light ;  sixteen  rooms,  2  boilers,  $1,300,  rooms,  fuel,  and  light ; 
twenty  rooms,  same  as  sixteen ;  (in  addition  to  the  school  rooms,  each  janitor  has  the 
care  of  1  to  4  play  rooms,  teachers'  rooms,  offices,  and  halls).  No.  28,  seventeen  rooms, 
8  buildings,  $1,000  per  annum. 

Qnestion  5. — In  case  Janitor's  rooms  (for  himself  and  family)  are  provided  by  the 
public  authorities  in  any  school  building  (or  anywhere),  make  a  separate  note  of  the 
fact,  and  state  how  much  the  rent  of  the  same  is  estimated  at. 

Answers.— Nos.  1, 4, 6. 7, 8, 13, 14, 17, 19, 23, 24, 27,  and  28,  none  provided.  Nos.  2, 21. 
22,  and  25,  no  answer.  No.  3,  only  in  Baltimore  City  College,  about  $300.  Nos.  5  and 
20,  janitors  rooms  are  provided,  but  no  estimate  of  the  rent  is  given.  Nos.  9  and  12, 
$10  per  month.  No.  10,  $400,  including  fuel  and  light.  No.  11,  janitor's  rooms  in  large 
buildings  (12  to  14  rooms),  no  estimate  of  rent.  No.  15,  rooms  for  porteresses,  $5  per 
month.  No.  16,  janitor's  rooms  in  three  school  buildings,  rent  estimated  respectively 
at  $120,  $150,  and  $240.  No.  18,  Janitor's  rooms  provideS  m  some  oases,  but  no  estimate 
of  rent.    No.  26,  $150  per  annum. 

Question  6. — Has  any  reduotioil  of  the  pay  of  Janitors  been  made  during  the  part 
twelve  months,  or  is  any  contemplated  f 

Answers.— Nos.  1.  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10^  11,  12,  14,  15,  16, 17,  20,  25,  96,  and  27,  none. 

Nos.  2,  5.  18,  21,  and  22,  no  answer.    No.  13,  no  change  of  salaries  in  ten  years ;  none 

contemplated.    No.  19,  reduction  has  been  proposed,  out  it  is  doubtfhl  if  anv  will  be 

made.    No.  23,  saJariea  have  been  equalized,  which  has  made  a  reduction  in  the  whole 

f£y^^^^  3'8  per  cent.    No.  24,  a  slight  reduction  la  probable.    No.  28,  in  February, 

-i&Z^j^  the  pay  ofjanitoia  waa  eqoaUzed,  but  neitket  laAaed.  uoilo'vrendL  oii.\3[i^  'vhole. 
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Tabis  m.— Summary  of  ttatiMn 
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Table  IIL — ApprqpriatUma  for  normal  9chooU. 


UTame  of  aohooL 
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state  Kormal  School,  Florence,  Ala 

Lincoln  Normal  University,  liariop  Ala 

Normal  department  of  Arkansas  Indnstrlal  University,  FayetteviUe,  Azk 

Branch  Normal  College,  Arkansas  Ihdastrial  University,  Pine  Blnf^  Ark 

California  State  Normal  School,  San  Joe6,  Cal 

Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn • 

Southern  minoia  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  111 

Cook  County  Normal  and  Training  School,  Bnglewood,  HI 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111 ^ 

Peoria  County  Normal  School,  Peoria,  111 

^diona  State  Normal  School,  Torre  Haute,  Ind 

Nbrthem  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  Yalparaiso,  Ihd 

Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  FsUs,  Iowa 

Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  Grandview,  Iowa 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Castine,  Maine , 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Maine 

Normal  department  of  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittsfidd,  Maine 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Teachecs,  Baltimore,  Md. . 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md , 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass 

Westfleld  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass ».... 

Massachusetts  State  Normid  School,  Worcester,  Mass 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  YpsOanti,  Mich* 

State  Normal  School  at  Mankato,  Mankato,  Minn 

State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  St  Cloud,  Minn 

State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Winona,  Minn 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  Miss, 

Tougaloo  University  and  Normal  School,  Tougaloo,  Miss 

Southeast  Missouri  Normal  School,  Cape  GirardeaUf  Mo 

College  of  Normal  Instruction,  Columhia,Mo 

Lincoln  Institute,  JefBsrson  City,  Mo 

North  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Elirksvffle,  Mo 

Northwest  Normal  School,  Oregon,  Mo 

Nehraska  State  Normal  School,  Peru,Nebr 

New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.H 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  and  Model  School,  Trenton,  N.  J 

New  York  State  Normal  School,  Alhany,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  School,  BuflUo,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Tnlning  School,  Corthmd,  N.  Y ^ 

o  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  oljeota. 

h  Also  $4,000  county  appropriation. 

0  County  appropriation. 

d  City  appropriation ;  also  |10,000  connty  apprqpjriatloiL 

•  City  appropriation. 

/Includes  $30,000  for  new  building. 

gAXmi  $775  dty  appropriation. 
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LXXIV       REPORT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 

PROFESSORBHIPS  OF  DIDACnCS  OR  PEDAGOOICS. 

The  science  and  art  of  teaching  is  sorely  a  subject  so  important  that  it  may  woll  be 
included  in  the  curricula  of  our  universities  and  colleges.  The  State  University  of 
Iowa  established  a  chair  of  didactics  in  1873,  made  it  an  elective  subject  for  the  senior 
year,  and  gives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics  to  such  of  its  graduates  as  have 
taught  two  years  after  receiving  this  instruction.  The  example  seems  worthy  of  im- 
itation. ^ 

The  attempt  to  establish  chairs  of  didactics  has  been  embarrassed  by  the  historio 
customs  of  our  older  colleges.  They  largely  retain  the  ideas  and  methods  which  were 
brought  by  the  colonists  &om  the  mother  country,  and  contemplate  the  education  of 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  and  this  after  their  minds  are  measurably 
mature.  Their  methods  are  poorly  adapted  to  instruct  immature  minds,  have  been 
totally  abandoned  in  all  intelligent  elementaiy  training,  and  have  been  modified  in 
secondary  instruction. 

Naturally  the  learned  men  at  the  head  of  our  colleges  were  considered  the  leaden 
in  our  educational  affairs.  Often  they  stood  aloof  from  the  elementary  school  and 
usually  made  no  effort  to  modify  their  own  methods  for  its  use.  Teaching  many  other 
ficiences,  they  omitted  the  philosophy  of  education  from  their  curriculum,  sometimes, 
indeed,  acting  as  though  there  were  no  such  subject  in  the  domain  of  thought.  It 
has  been  the  same  spirit,  but  not  carried  to  the  same  extent,  which  has  contended 
against  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences. 

It  is  this  lack  of  a  really  comprehensive  philosophy  of  culture,  which  should  include 
man  in  all  his  conditions  and  relations,  that  has  permitted  if  not  promoted  foolish 
prejudices  between  institutions  of  learning  founded  on  a  religious  and  a  civic  ba^is 
respectively,  and  between  those  founded  by  the  several  religious  denominations. 

A  partial  cure  for  this  condition  has  been  found  in  the  various  college  associations 
which  have  been  founded  from  time  to  time.  These  cannot  be  conducted  with  any 
marked  interest  and  vigor  without  making  our  colleges  better  acquainted  and  more 
eympathetic  with  each  other  and  causing  them  to  assume  abetter  relation  to  all  other 
phases  of  instruction. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  another  result  will  be  a  more  careful  consideration 
of  the  philosophy  of  education  and  adequate  provision  for  the  sound  and  thorough 
teaching  of  it. 

Many  institutions  whose  students  defray  a  large  part  of  their  expenses  before  grad- 
uation by  teaching  do  not  give  an  hour's  instruction  in  this  subject  nor  make  any 
effort  to  secure  pedagogical  works  for  their  libraries. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  apathy  is  the  treatment  of  the  philosophy  of  education 
by  the  Qerman  universitiee.  In  the  following  German  universities  pedagogy  is  taught 
by  means  of  lectures  for  the  time  stated : 

iProf.  S.  N.  F6U0W8  has  Tooently  published  two  articles  on  this  sattject  in  the  Educational  Weekly, 
Chicago,  in  which  he  briefly  recapitolatea  as  follows  the  reasons  for  establishing  chairs  of  didactics  in 
colleges  and  universities: 

1.  It  will  greatly  assist  the  graduates  who,  fh>m  their  superior  culture,  will  occupy  chief  places 
and  become  teachers  of  teachers. 

2.  A  reflex  beneflt  will  accrue  to  the  colleges  themselves,  in  the  greater  success  of  their  graduates 
and  in  improved  methods  of  their  own  work. 

8.  Professional  educational  literature  will  be  improved. 

4.  The  development  of  a  true  science  of  education  will  be  jiromoted. 

6.  It  will  be  a  deserved  recognition  by  the  highest  educational  authorities  of  the  value  and  need  of 
professional  training  for  teachers  of  every  grade. 

8.  Teaching  will  more  Justly  merit  the  title  of  a  profession. 

7.  Higher  institutions  will  become  more  closely  united  with  our  public  school  system. 

8.  It  will  increase  and  widen  the  knowledge  of  the  ends  and  means  of  education  among  those  who^ 
though  not  teachers,  will  hold  high  oflioial  and  social  positions. 
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Hooxva 
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Berlin 

Bonn 

Breslan  .... 
Erlangen.. 
Frelboig  .. 
Gieeaen.... 
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HaUe 
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6 
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At  Jena  the  sabjects  of  the  lectores  are :  History  of  education,  scientific  principles  of 
educating  the  child,  school  disciplinCi  methods  of  instmction,  school  hygiene,  school 
legislation^  school  architecture,  ancient  and  modem  languages,  comparative  philology, 
logic,  metaphysics. 

There  are  in  Germany,  besides  the  ordinary  seminaries  for  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers,  several  advanced  pedagogic  seminaries,  whose  object  is  to  give  the  students 
an  opportnnity  to  acquire  a  more  profound  scientific  knowledge  in  their  specialties 
before  they  enter  upon  their  professional  duties.  These  purely  scientific  institutions 
are  attended  only  by  students  and  graduates  of  universities  who  aspire  to  the  higher 
positions  in  the  secondary  and  superior  schools.  In  some  of  these  seminaries  great 
stress  is  laid  on  philology,  in  others  on  the  philosophy  of  education.  There  are  at 
present  4  of  these  higher  seminaries  at  Berlin,  1  at  Breslau^  1  at  Gottingen,  1  at  Bonn, 
1  at  Magdeburg,  1  at  Konigsberg,  and  1  at  Stettin. 

TABLE  ly. — COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

The  fbllowing  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  colleges  for  business  training,  as  reported 
to  this  Bureau  from  1870  to  1877,  inclusive : 


Knmber  of  iiutltations 
Vmnber  of  instmcton. 
Knmber  of  stadents  . .. 


1870. 


28 

154 

6,824 


1871. 


eo 
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63 
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1873. 


112 

514 

22,897 


1874. 


126 

677 

26,892 


1875. 


181 

604 

26,109 


187& 


137 

509 

26^284 


1877. 


184 
668 

28,496 


It  will  be  remarked  that  the  commercial  and  business  colleges  of  the  country  have 
far  decreased  as  to  be  almost  in  the  position  they  occupied  in  1873. 
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re  Daiiic^  ITotre  Dame,  Ind. 


The  foUowing  b  a  oomparfttire  enmnuuy  of  KindergSrten,  InHtmotors,  and  pnpU* 
reported  to  the  Bniean  from  1873  to  1877,  inolneiTe ; 
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Table  Y.— Anmiiary  of  tiaHslioi  of  EindergSrien. 


Oriifinni* 

Oolotado 

Cannectfteiit  .......••«  < 

GoozgiA...  •.......*.•• 

lOiiM^ 

IndiflEDft... ............ 

low*. ..., 

Xentaeky  ..— 

Haine 

Kacyknd 

llMMcliiisetts ....... . 

Michinn. ......... .^ , 

IthaumoU, 

Kiaoiui 

Hew  Hampshire...... 

HttwJeney 

Hew  York 

OUo 

PamsylTsniA 

Wisoooafn 

SIrtrick  of  Colnmbiik. 

Total 


Nmnberof 
■ehools. 


8 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
8 
2 
4 

12 
8 
8 

20 
2 

14 

22 
6 

12 
1 
6 
6 


129 


Nnmberof 
teachers. 


8 

2 

6 

1 

13 

5 

5 

7 

2 

10 

22 

4 

9 

105 

4 

24 

50 

9 

22 

2 

17 

15 


836 


Nmnberof 
papile. 


32 

22 

80 

7 

141 
80 
40 
82 
89 
48 

196 

90 

70 

1.145 

80 

451 

632 
89 

207 
24 

291 

186 


8,931 


The  introdaction  of  the  Kindergarten  into  Bcliools  for  orphans,  and  those  schools 
established  among  the  poor  and  distressed  in  oar  cities,  is  attended  with  excellent  re- 
salts.  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  writes  that  'Hhe  charity  Kindergarten  are  doing  a  heanti- 
tnl  work  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  One  of  these  Kindergarten  is  supported  by  the  city  of 
Cambridge  and  the  other  three  by  a  lady  who  does  not  wish  to  have  her  name  pnb- 
hdied."  The  snccess  of  the  Kindergarten  is  much  lessened  through  lack  of  favorable 
ocmditions.  Bat  important  progress  has  nevertheless  been  made  (1)  in  training  teachers 
to  iastrnet  in  trae  Kindergarten  methods ;  (2)  in  giving  to  school  ofiElcers  and  the  public 
gsnerally  a  correot  idea  of  what  these  methods  are ;  and  (3)  in  bringing  a  supply  of 
Kindergarten  aiypliancee  within  the  reach  of  those  who  desire  to  procure  them.  It  is 
indeed  trae  that  a  few  thousand  only  of  the  many  of  proper  age  for  this  training  are 
•s  yet  reported  in  attendance  upon  Kindergarten;  but  the  zealous,  self-sacrificing 
advocates  of  these  improvements  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  efforts 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  more  earnest  study  among  parents  and  teachers  of  what 
methods  are  most  fit  in  the  first  years  of  infantUe  training.  They  thus  benefit  tens  of 
thousands  who  never  enter  one  of  these  interesting  institutions ;  and  their  efforts, 
also,  in  not  a  few  cases,  have  had  a  most  wholesome  effect  upon  the  methods  adopted 
in  more  advanced  coorses  of  training. 

TABLB  yi. — SBCONDABT  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  number  of  institutions  for  secondary 
instruction  TnAlfing  returns  from  1871  to  1877,  inclusive: 


of 
tvaibet  of  Inatmcton. 


1870. 


187L 


± 


8,171 


1872. 


8U 
4,501 


1878. 


944 
5^058 


M^  227  /  98^  929  118,  S70 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


18T7. 


1,081    1,14a  \  i,^aa\   xva^ 
98,i7»W2a5WMn\  ^^:iv 
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Table  Yl,^  Summary  ofataHsUcs  of 


States  and  Territoriea. 


Alabama — 
Arkansas . . . 
California... 
Colorado . . . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware ... 
Florida 


Geor^. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kcntncky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kew  Ilampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont ,... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

IHstrict  of  Columbia. 

Indian  Territory 

(few  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Total 


i 


I 


7 

8 

25 

2 

63 

13 

7 

105 

24 

17 

89 

4 

53 

10 

25 

88 

54 

7 

15 

11 

17 

1 

87 

45 

217 

83 

44 

15 

08 

8 

9 

68 

14 

80 

26 

9 

16 

25 

1 

2 

8 

1 


•/ 


1,226 


Instmctora. 


Male. 


23 

8 

80 

2 

89 

29 

7 

128 
54 

b25 
65 
4 
96 
27 
48 

105 
98 
19 
27 
15 
49 
2 
64 

112 

583 
45 
95 
22 

256 
15 
18 
96 
81 
67 
61 
5 
40 
84 
2 


Female. 


14 

1 


2>2,536 


8 
6 

126 
14 

126 
19 
82 
85 

129 
46 
91 
21 

162 
33 
50 
87 

145 
9 
49 
21 
47 
6 
57 

127 

783 
52 

167 
40 

832 
29 
22 

104 
83 
78 
51 
19 
91 
83 
1 

12 

82 

4 


Number  of  students. 


TotaL 


a670 

205 

8,660 

181 

a2,047 

608 

854 

a5,849 

2,852 

2,850 

03,008 

208 

04,422 

904 

2.331 

2,574 

2,814 

579 

1,297 

709 

1,400 

85 

2,968 

2,764 

al9, 538 

02,181 

04.139 

1,451 

6^926 

8U 

ol,074 

o5,378 

1,331 

2,994 

1,366 

710 

ol,827 

1,048 

60 

252 

1,486 

60 


Male. 


278 
100 

1,587 

1 

982 

880 

233 

8,384 
796 
981 

1,777 
53 

1,913 
588 

1,229 

1,439 

1,162 
281 
648 
297 
713 


1,667 

1,430 
10,153 

1.141 

1,836 
663 

4,161 
132 
337 

2,763 
730 

1,444 
751 
290 
612 
852 
60 
27 
803 


Female^ 


156 

105 

2,073 

180 

1,085 

228 

621 

2,885 

2,056 

1,369 

2,006 

155 

2,409 

316 
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1,652 

296 
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.615 
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1.618 

759 
2,006 
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1,526 
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1,980 
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4,303 

70 

575 
4,477 
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2,011 
1,029 

556 
1,075 

821 

60 

37 

1,074 


8 
1 


V 

^ 


90 

80 
860 
2 
664 
192 
115 
1,211 
407 
124 
446 

60 
826 

46 
476 
531 
609 

16 

143 

147 

185 

7 

568 

533 

8.424 

454 

577 

119 

1,452 

103 

100 

902 

93 
634 
362 

39 

106 

162 

8 


I 


a 


60 

6 

1,004 

46 
455 

61 

89 
105 
600 

45 
453 
4 
509 
426 
201 
1,187 
716 

23 
IGO 

81 
233 

15 
204 
460 
8,867 
104 
892 
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1,209 

88 

18 
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822 
277 
445 
610 
2C1 


77, 


7 

23 

8 


8, 427      098, 871  I  48, 023     49, 123     63, 975 


16, 285  i  15, 294 


a  Sex  not  reported  in  all  e>ic6.  ISexof  thx«eikQtT«^i\AflL 
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THE   HIGH   SCHOOL   QUESTION.  LXXXI 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  provide  education 
bejond  the  mdiments  may  he  briefly  sommarized  as  follows :  , 

1.  The  State  has  the  right  to  educate  its  children  just  so  far  as  will  enable  them  to 
understand  their  duties  and  exercise  their  rights  as  citizens  of  a  free  country  governed 
by  the  popular  voice.  A  primary  education  is  sufficient  for  this ;  therefore  the  State 
has  the  right  to  furnish  a  primary  education  and  nothing  more. 

2.  The  high  school  being  patronized  by  but  few  and  the  majority  deriving  no  benefit 
from  it,  it  is  unjust  to  levy  a  general  tax  for  its  support. 

3.  ^^  Instead  of  educating  the  masses  of  children  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  pur- 
suits and  industries  upon  which  they  must  depend  for  a  living,  high  schools  educate 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  discontented  with  their  condition  and  unfit  to 
discharge  its  duties  in  a  manner  most  beneficial  to  their  own  interests." 

4.  Our  common  school  system  has  been  enlarged  and  extended  beyond  the  original 
purpose  of  its  founders.  The  high  school  has  been  ingrafted  upon  the  system  con- 
trary to  the  **  original  design; "  hence  it  should  be  cut  off. 

Others  who  would  not  abolish  the  high  schools  would  still  radically  change  the 
basis  of  their  organization  by  compelling  those  who  avail  themselves  of  their  privi- 
leges to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  produce  this  opposition  to  high  schools 
ire  referred  to  by  Hon.  H.  F.  Harrington,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
Bedford,  in  his  rei>ort  for  1877.  In  discussing  the  ciuestion,  ^*Whether  the  relations  of 
the  high  school  to  the  elementary  departments  of  the  school  system  are  as  close  and 
intimate  as  they  ought  to  l>e,"  he  says : 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  principles  and  metluHla  by  which  most  high  schools 
have  been  regulated  have  tciidt^d  to  implant  prejudices  which  have  steadily  been 
jjathering  head  until  they  are  now  breaking  out  in  open  and  bitter  hostility.  *  *  ♦ 
The  mistakes  (»f  management  to  which  I  refer  had  their  soiirec  in  the  idea  which  nro- 
\  ailed  respecting  high  Hcrhools  when  they  wtTc  originated,  that  they  were  to  be  tenaers 
to  the  college.  lYoni  this  has  resulted  the  habit,  on  the  part  of  school  authorities  and 
high  school  teachi'i*s,  of  looking  upward  to  the  colleger  for  close  links  of  connection 
and  sympathy,  iii.stead  (»f  downward  to  the  elementary  scthools.  Thus  a  gulf  of  sepa- 
ration has  been  t  rented  Ix-tween  the  two  classes  of  schools. 

He  instances  some  of  the  particnlai*s  in  which  this  state  of  things  has  been  made 
manifest,  as  follows : 

1.  Many  of  the  studies  pursued  in  niowt  high  schools  have  been  of  a  i>urely  disci- 
plinary or  prei)arator>'  character,  only  to  be  preferred  when  the  scholar  has  the  prospect 
before* him  of  spending  years  enough  in  study  to  attain  a  (so  to  speak)  complete  edu- 
cation. The  inter«»<sts  oi*  those  who  could  hope  to  i*emain  through  only  a  part  of  the 
conne — a  large  percentage  of  every  entering  class — and  whose  studies  should  there- 
fore have  been  carefully  regulated  so  as  to  combine  the  acquisition  of  serviceable 
knowledge  with  mental  discipline,  have  been  disregarded.  Many  a  ]>arent  who  has 
maintained  his  l>oy  in  the  high  school  for  a  year  or  two,  at  cost  of  much  privation, 
•  *  *  withdraws  him,  when  at  length  he  must,  cmly  to  find  that  the  jiractical 
interests  of  his  life  have  not  been  taken  into  account,  and  that  he  has  little  or  nothing 
in  that  direction  to  show  for  the  time  he  has  spent  in  the  school.  What  wonder  that 
such  a  parent  should  feel  a  sense  of  personal  injury  and  wrong,  and  nurse  it  into  a 
virulent  prejudice  ? 

2.  The  studies  of  the  high  school  have  not  bo^n  intiniatdy  associated  with  those 
of  the  grammar  school,  as  dictated  by  the  law  of  regular  progression.     *     *     *     School 
authorities  and  high  school  teachers  have  acted  very  generally  as  though  there  were 
a  broad  gulf  of  se]>aration  between  grammar  Hchools  and  the  high  school,  as  though 
the  two  differed  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind.     Thus  the  rc^juisitions  for  iulmission 
to  the  high  schools  have  implied  the  ex])ectation  that  the  candidates  have  finished 
the  grammar  school  studies.     *     *     *    Tlicn,  having  leaped  the  gulf  and  lai^ded  on 
the  nigh  school  side,  the  successful  candidates  have  been  put  upon  the  studies  prepar- 
atory to  a  long  course  of  culture  which,  by  tl.     great  majority,  was  never  to  be  real- 
ized.    Meanwhile,  the  grammar  school  studies    -finished — have  been  laid  on  the  shelf 
to  be  forgotten.    And  wins  the  parent  of  whom  1  have  spoken  has  had  an  adA\t\oii«\ 
source  of  diaoomfort ;  for  he  has  not  oDly  found  tlio  studies  liis  child  liad  \>\\TB\vedL  ycl 
the  hi^  school  to  he  of  small  practical  use.  hut  that  he  had  \>cen.  ftuffeieii  to  ioxfgjX 
-what  Be  Jmd  learaed  before.    And  nothing  has  served  more  cffect\\aV\y  to  Wvw^m^b 
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bigh  schools  into  odium  and  contempt  than  the  fact  that  so  many  of  their  scholars, 
while  accomplished  in  languages  and  sciences,  have  proved  ignorant  blunderers  in 
(elementary  knowledge  and  work. 

3.  Our  cities  and  towns  have  erected  magnificent  houses  for  their  high  schools, 
far  more  cosily  than  thoy  would  be  willing  to  provide  for  any  school  of  a  lower  grade, 
and  this  lavish  expenditure  has  tended  to  imbittcr  two  different  classes  of  citizens 
against  the  high  school:  the  men  of  property,  whoso  taxes  have  been  increased  to  pay 
it,  and  the  poor  men,  who,  unable  to  grant  their  children  the  privileges  of  high  school 
lust  ruction,  draw  angry  contrasts  between  the  splendid  accommmlations  which  the 
children  of  the  moix*  lortuiiate  enjoy  and  the  humbler  conditions  with  which  their  own 
must  be  content. 

These  ciiuses  of  complaint  can  easily  be  removed,  and  Mr.  Harrington  would  accom- 
jdish  this  by  *•  two  railical  moditications  of  the  coui-se  of  study :  one  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  it  to  accomplish  a  closer  relation  with  the  grammar  schools,  the  other  to 
answer  the  rc^cpiisition  of  the  great  American  public,  which  miLst  inevitably  be  deferred 
to  in  every  quarter,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  masses  of  children  must  be  so  educated  *  as 
to  prepare  them  for  the  inirsuits  and  industries  on  which  they  must  depend  for  a 

living.'" 

''Xo  system  of  public  education,"  says  Huxley,  ^4s  worthy  the  name  unless  it  creates 
a  great  educational  ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  university." 
''I  will  thank  any  person,"  says  Everett^  'Uo  tell  why  it  is  expedient  and  benefioiftl 
in  a  community  to  make  public  provision  for  teaching  the  elements  of  learning  and  not 
expedient  nor  beneficial  to  make  similar  provision  to  aid  the  learner's  progress  toward 
the  mastery  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  science  and  the  choicest  refinements 
of  literature."  '^Experience  has  proved,"  says  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  ^^ that  element- 
ary education  flourishes  most  where  the  provision  for  higher  education  is  most  ample. 
If  the  elementary  schools  of  Germany  are  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  schools  are  accessible  to  all  cla8se§.  In  England, 
jK)t  only  have  the  aims  of  the  elementary  schools  been  educationally  low  and  narrow, 
but  an  impassable  gnlf  has  separated  the  people's  schools  from  the  higher  schools  of  the 
country.  In  the  United  States  the  common  schools  have  always  prodaced  the  beet 
results  where  the  means  of  higher  education  have  been  the  most  i)lentiful." — (Massa- 
chusetts StAte  Rejiort,  1877. ) 

Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers*  Association,  December  28, 1877,  said : 

I  affirm,  tirst,  that  it  has  been  the  settled  and  pn'valent  policy  of  these  States,  as 
well  as  of  the  General  Government  itself,  to  grant  State  or  governmental  support  to 
schools  of  every  grade,  from  the  primary  up  to  and  including  the  university;  and,  fdr- 
thermore,  that  this  was  the  accei)t«d  theory  and  practice  of  the  colonies  before  the 
States  were  organized  as  they  now  exist.  'And,  secondly,  I  shall  contend  that  this 
policy  should  not  now  be  abandoned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  continued  and 
extended  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  the  greatly  enlarged  and  ever  expanding 
field  of  human  knowledge  and  acquisition. 

Calling  attention  to  the  large  and  liberal  views  held  upon  this  subject  by  the  fathers 

of  the  Reimblic,  he  quotes  from  some  of  them.    John  Adams,  in  his  work  on  goverm- 

ment,  savs: 

Laws  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth,  especially  of  the  lower  class  of  j>eople,  are 
so  extremely  wise  and  useful  that,  to  a  humane  and  generous  mind,  no  expense  for 
Ihis  purpose  would  be  thought  extravagant. 

Madison  says: 

Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance;  and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
gorv'emors  must  arm  themselves  with  the  jiower  which  knowledge  gives.  ^  ♦  • 
Every  class  is  interested  in  establishments  which  give  to  the  human  mind  its  highest 
improvement.  ♦  *  *  Learned  institutions  ought  to  he  favorite  objects  with  every  free 
people.  They  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best  security  again&t 
crafty  .and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  liberty. 

Giving  Mr.  Madison's  views  at  greater  length  than  is  done  in  the  above  citatum, 

Judge  Aldrich  continnea: 

These  sagaciona  and  far  reaching  views  as  to  the  necesaity  a\id  ex^tout  of  popnlar 
^aacation  were  by  no  meauB  peoxmar  to  the  eminent  statesmen  mv^  ^kAsoW^^Yom 
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words  I  hftve  quoted,  as  could  easily  be  shown  by  liberal  quotations  from  the  writings 
of  many  of  their  most  distinguished  contemporaries.  They  are  the  deliberately  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  men  by  whose  wisdom  and  foresight  States  were  formed  and  a 
nation  created.  •  •  *  The  founders  of  our  institutions  clearly  perceived  that 
popular  Kovemment  could  not  rest  securely  on  popular  ignorance,  and  that  knowl- 
edge, Mia  not  merely  the  rudiments  of  it^  generally  disseminated  among  the  people,  is 
eesential  to  the  stability  of  that  form  of  government  which  depends  for  its  existence 
on  the  will  of  the  governed.  Nor  were  these  views  first  entertained  and  expressed 
by  the  founders  of  our  Republic.  They  were  among  the  rich  inheritances  of  civil 
wisdom  derived  from  the  colonial  period  of  our  history,  as  shown,  among  other  proofs, 
by  the  celebrated  ordinance  passed  in  the  year  1647  by  the  general  court  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Colony.  •  *  *  This  ordinance,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  founded  on 
the  assumed  right  of  the  state  to  require  that  schools  shall  be  supported  by  public 
ta3Lation,  wherein  the  youth  of  the  state,  whether  they  be  the  sons  of  taxpaymg  or 
non-taxpaying  parents,  may  be  educated  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 

After  quoting  the  constitutions  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  con- 
tain substantially  the  same  declaration  of  principles.  Judge  Aldrich  continues: 

I  only  desire  now,  in  passlnp;,  to  remind  you  that  these  are  not  the  opinions  of  an 
accidental  and  temporary  majority,  of  a  sect  or  party,  but  are  rather  the  solemnly  ex- 
pieesed  and  long  cherished  principles  of  a  whole  people ;  and  also  to  observe  that  the 


or  debatable  Question  would  have  been  listened  to  with  surprise  and  an  emphatic  dis- 
sent by  every  mend  of  popular  education.  *  *  •  The  public  support  of  high  schools 
and  technical  schools,  wherein  the  youth  of  the  land  mav  be  taught  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  duties  of  civil  life,  is  based  on  the  same  principle  and  justified  by  the  same 
course  of  argument  as  the  governmental  support  of  the  two  technical  schools  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  in  which  a  few  selected  youn^  men  are  instructed  in  the  art  and 
discipline  of  war.  Every  community  of  men  orgamzed  under  any  form  of  government 
needs,  and  must  have,  individuals  educated  and  competent  to  administer  its  civil  as 
well  as  its  military  affairs.  And  this  is  eminently  true  under  such  a  Government  as 
ours — "a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  jjeople" — where  every 
State,  county,  city,  town,  and  scnool  district  in  the  land  requires  educated  men  to 
assume  important  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  to  conduct  with  intelligence 
the  infinitely  complicated  affairs  of  such  a  popular  government.  And  shall  it  be  said 
that  a  Government  thus  needing  for  its  own  existence  and  successful  administration 
educated  men  cannot  lawfully  and  without  injustice  provide  schools  for  the  neces- 
sary education  and  training  of  such  men  f  *  *  *  It  is  too  late  to  deny  that  superior 
edncation  Is  necessary  to  the  state,  and  it  is  precisely  on  this  ground  of  state  necessity 
that  the  grants  to,  and  public  support  of,  schools  should  be  made  and  given,  and  not 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  mere  benefactions  to  the  grantees. 

Hon*  Ezra  S.  Carr,  State  superintendent  of  xiublic  instruction  of  California,  in  his 

report  for  IST^-TT  says : 

The  right  of  the  State  and  municipal  ^governments  to  maintain  high  schools  is  not 
lefl^ally  distinguishable  from  the  right  to  maintain  elementary  schools.     *     •     « 
Swtols  emst  because  of  a  well  founded  claim,  and  not  because  of  toleration.    The  universal 
recognition  of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

After  quoting  £rom  the  constitutions  of  Arkansas,  Florida,  Kansas,  and  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Carr  continues : 

Further  citations  are  not  required  to  show  that  "  the  school  is  created  and  en- 
couraged as  an  institution  that  is  purely  one  of  x^olitical  economy,  for  increasing 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  as  a  means  of  ])reveutiug  pau- 
perism and  crime,  which  is  still  only  wealth."  The  right  to  educate  is  "  one  of 
those  inalienable  rights  which  have  never  been  surrendered  by  the  people  either  to 
Congress  or  to  legislatures,  because  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  fruits  of  intel- 
ligence and  protection  from  the  folly  and  crime  which  result  from  ignorance."  •  •  • 
Education  is  not  a  fixed  quantity  to  be  measured  by  one  geueration  for  that  which 
succeeds  it.  The  ^'common  schooling "  of  the  past  century,  for  instance,  would  not 
adequately  fit  the  average  citizen  of  to-day  for  the  necessary  busiuess  of  life.  The 
standard  of  general  intelbgence  is  higher.  The  demand  for  secondary  and  high  schools 
is  far  more  general  throughout  the  Imited  States  at  the  present  time  than  was  the  de- 
mand for  elementary  schools  fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago.  ^^  The  school  being 
the  creation  of  the  State,  and  the  interests  involved  beine  so  vital,  it  wo\i\dk.««^iEL\/^ 
be  a  legitlmato  and  necessai^  coDsequence  that  all  schoolfi  should  ^  xec^^^b^  «a  V>' 

ar  wAYuatiemeBt  bjr  the  States. "    U  thia  be  tnie,  graded  and  li)g\i  sclio^  wft \ft^XV- 
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Hon.  James  H.  Bmart,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Indiana,  in  hi* 
report  for  1876  says: 

Good  citizenship  requires  intelligence  enough  to  make  good  laws  and  patriotism 
enough  to  obe^  them  and  defend  them  when  made.  An  ignorant  man  can  be  a  good 
subject,  thinking  the  opinions  and  executing  the  will  of  others,  but  he  cannot  prop- 
erly exercise  the  functions  of  good  citizenship.  The  highest  form  of  citizenship  necessi- 
tates the  highest  degree  of  intelligence.  A  limitation  of  intelligence  is  necessarily  an 
abridgment  of  citizenship.  Every  voter  of  the  State  is  a  lawmaker.  He  expresses 
his  tlu»ught  through  the  ballot,  and  thus  his  intelligence  manifests  itself  in  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealtn.  A  primary  education,  a  mere  ability  to  read  and  to  write  one's 
name,  is  not  sufficient  to  qualify  one  to  exercise  this  hi^h  function.  *  *  *  The  fact 
that  a  man  sends  no  children  to  a  school  does  not  justify  the  claim  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  its  support.  But  it  is  urged  by  some  that  while  this  may 
be  true  in  re&rence  to  the  lower  schools,  because  those  who  do  not  patronize  them 
are  in  the  minority,  it  is  not  true  of  the  lugh  school,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  do 
not  patronize  it  are  in  the  majority.  If  this  objection  were  sound,  then  every  gram- 
mar school  in  the  State  must  be  struck  down^  every  intermediate  and  every  senior 
primary  school  must  be  closed,  because  a  m%iority  do  not  patronize  them.  Every 
graded  system  of  schools  in  the  State  must  also  be  destooyed  for  the  same  reason. 

*  *  *  If  the  argument  be  good,  then  we  must  limit  public  education  to  the  sub- 
jects of  reading,  writing.  spelSng,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  because 
these  branches  are  all  tnat  are  studied  by  the  majority,  and  so,  because  a  majority 
cannot  be  induced  to  take  a  good  education^  the  State  shall  provide  nothing  but  the 
mere  skeleton  of  an  education.  This  principle  would  limit  the  schools  all  over  the 
State  to  four  months,  because  a  majority  of  the  children  do  not  attend  the  schools  more 
than  four  months.  **  *  *  It  would  be  as  logical  to  maintain  that  the  insane  asy- 
lum should  not  be  supported  because  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  patronize  it 
as  to  say  that  the  hign  school  should  not  be  maintained  because  a  minority  do  not 
send  their  children  to  it.  *  *  *  The  argument  of  **  original  design"  is  one  that  is 
used  as  a  last  resort.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument^  that  the  founders  of  our 
school  system  did  not  contemplate  a  perfect  system,  is  that  any  reason  why  men  with 
more  wisdom  and  more  experience  should  be  bound  not  to  change  and  improve  it  f 

*  *  *  There  is  scarcely  a  law  on  our  statute  books,  scarcely  a  State  constitution 
in  the  Union,  that  has  not  been  revised,  amended,  and  improved.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  great  chart-er  of  American  liberty,  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  orig- 
inallv  constructed,  wa«  not  adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  growing  and  progressive 
people.  *  *  *  Adherence  to  *•  original  design"  turns  us  back  upon  the  perfecting 
fhture  to  embrace  the  prejudices  of  a  dead  past ;  it  blocks  the  wheels  of  human  prog- 
ress and  stays  the  onward*  march  of  civilization.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that 
the  fathers  biiilded  wiselv,  and  that  the  present  system,  in  its  scope,  at  least,  is  not  a 
departure  from  original  design.  •  *  *  The  first  constitution  of  Indiana,  adopted 
in  1816,  among  other  things,  provides  as  follows:  *'lt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  i)ermit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general 
system  of  education,  ascending  in  a  regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a 
State  university,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all."  •  *  »  The 
framers  of  the  earlier  constitutions  of  most  o^  the  Nortnem  States  held  the  same  broad 
views,  and  so  expressed  them  in  the  instruments  which  they  made.  •  •  *  They  de- 
clared with  singular  unanimity  that  learning  and  wisdom  generally  diffused  among  the 
masses  were  essential  to  liberty,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  forever  estab- 
lish and  encourage  schools,  colleges,  seminaries  of  learning,  &c..  for  the  education  of 
the  people.  A  limitation  of  public  education  to  a  few  primary  oranohes  would  be  a 
departure  from  original  design,  and  not  an  adherence  to  it. 

Mr.  Smart  further  says: 

The  term  "high  school"  is,  possibly,  an  unfortunate  one,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  many 
io  suppose  that  the  grade  is  one  above  the  common  school.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
high  school  is  an  advanced  elementary  school.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  common 
school  system.     *    *    *    lt«  purpose  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge  merely. 

*  *  *  It  does  not  make  lawyers  or  architects,  engineers  or  bankers,  but  it  aims  to 
give  that  common  information,  that  common  discipline,  without  which  no  man  can 
become  a  good  physician,  a  good  lawyer,  a  good  mechanic,  a  good  business  man,  or  a 
good  fanner.  *  ♦  *  Our  so  called  high  schools  are  common  schools  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term. 

Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education, 
in  his  report  for  1876-^77  says : 

There  will  he  more  educated  people  in  every  town  maintaining  a  high  school  than 
j^^^  would  be  without  it;  and  the  more  educated  people  there  are,  the  greater  wiU 
*^  ^^^  development  dfrnat^nsklTesouTces,  the  more  perfect  t^e^fccwnt^  oi^wv^'^y  »^d 
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of  persons,  the  higher  the  civilization,  and  the  more  complete  the  facilities  for  the 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  the  objects  of  our  natural  rights.  *  *  *  A  farther 
argument  in  favor  of  maintaining  high  schools  at  the  public  expense  may  be  made  in 
showing  that  they  serve  to  give  increaseil  eflici<;ncy  to  the  elementary  schools.  *  *  * 
By  the  standard  they  establish  for  admission  to  their  classes  and  the  opportunities 
they  offer  for  a  higher  education,  the  high  schools  determine  what  the  lower  schools 
shall  do,  and  they  every  whei-e  stimulate  pupils  to  remain  in  the  lower  schools  until 
what  is  reqnire<l  has  been  accompliHhed.  Again,  the  lower  schools,  on  account  of  the 
age  and  attainments  of  their  pupils,  can  teach  elementary  knowledge  only.  If  the 
high  school  is  taken  away,  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  free  instruction  in  scientific 
knowledge  is  taken  away  also.  «  «  •  xf  the  high  school  is  open  to  all,  that,  in 
^'onnection  with  the  lower  schools,  will  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  a  republican 
<?qoa]ity,  which  is  always  disturbed  when  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education  are 
limited  to  a  few.  *  *  *  i  consider  the  high  schools  to  be  the  crowning  excellence 
of  our  common  school  system ;  and,  that  they  may  be  as  efficient  as  possible,  I  would 
recommend  to  those  who  have  the  direct  control  of  them  that  they  guard  against  in- 
troducing into  their  courses  of  study  more  topics  than  can  be  mastered  in  the  time 
assigned  to  the  course,  and  that  the  topics  chosen  be  those  that  will  lead  the  student 
to  acquire  the  most  useful  information,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  occasion  of  the 
greatest  amount  possible  of  mental  discipline. 

Hon.  H.  F.  Harrington,  whose  report  has  been  quoted  above,  ]>resents  the  claims  of 
the  high  schools  to  public  support  as  follows : 

1.  High  schools  are  imi>ortant  because  they  give  increased  efficiency  to  all  the 
schools  oelow  them. 

2.  High  schools  ai'e  important  because  they  are  the  best  seminaries  from  which 
^competent  recruits  can  be  obtained  for  the  great  army  of  public  school  teachers. 

3.  More  than  all,  high  schools  are  important  as  a  branch  of  a  public  school  system, 
because  they  constitute  the  only  trustworthy  agency  to  perform  the  essential  serrioe  of 
bringing  worthy  representatives  of  the  lower  classes  into  the  councils  of  the  State  and 
the  organism  of  society.  Abolish  the  high  schools,  and  at  once  you  draw  a  broad  line 
of  separation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  You  limit  the  higher  education  to  the 
children  of  the  well  to  do,  for  only  the  well  to  do  would  have  the  means  to  pay  for  it, 
and  this  would  prove  a  damaging,  perhaps  a  perilous,  venture  for  the  stato.  Biainly 
the  coltored  classes  are  found  to  be  the  governing  classes,  and  among  its  governing 
classes  society  needs  the  representatives  of  the  poor.  It  needs  them,  that  uiere  may 
always  be  strong  men  coming  to  the  front,  with  powers  so  tempered  by  culture  as  to 
make  them  wise,  *  *  *  to  represent  the  humble  class  from  which  they  sprang,  and 
demand  the  consideration  due  to  their  needs  and  their  rights.  These  are  the  men,  too, 
in  the  social  exigencies  which  sometimes  occur,  when  passion  becomes  rampant  among 
the  masses  and  the  restraints  of  law  are  defiea,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  track  of 
the  storm  and  allay  its  violence.  Far  better  this  than  the  alternative  if  you  do  not 
1>estow  the  culture;  for  those  who  are  bom  to  be  the  leaders  of  men  will  assert  their 
prerogatives  whether  or  no ;  and  the  bom  leaders  from  among  the  poor,  if  they  be  not 
<:empered  by  culture,  become  the  ignorant  demagogues  whose  leadership  is  anarchy. 

'*  *  *  It  is  the  universal  confidence  in  elementary  education  as  the  right  arm  of 
a>  free  state  which  renders  the  objection  to  high  schools  so  strong,  for  it  implies  tiiat 
the  i{tato  does  not  need  high  schools.  All  the  while  that  protesto  against  the  contin- 
uance of  the  high  schools  are  ringing  throughout  the  land,  the  elementary  schools 
remain  as  popular  as  ever.  Not  a  whisper  or  objection  is  heard  against  taxation  for 
their  support.  They  are  still  lauded  as  the  palladium  of  liberty ;  *  *  *  but  in  a 
recent  address  at  Baltimore  President  Eliot  used  tJiis  memorable  language:  ''There 
are  those  who  hold  that  republics  can  be  saved  by  the  general  diffusion  of  primary 
•education,  but  the  most  effectively  despotic  government  of  Europe  is  the  one  in  which 
this  «sdacation  is  most  diffused.  There  is,  iMwever^  a  power  in  the  spread  of  higher  ednca- 
iion  and  ike  sentiment  of  honor  associated  with  culiure.^* 

Concerning  the  objection  that  ''the  character  of  the  instructiou  given  in  high 
schools  is  such  as  to  disqualify  their  scholars  for  occupations  involving  manual  labor,^ 
Mr.  Harrington  says : 

This  question  opens  up  to  view  the  chief  incentives  to  the  present  crusade  against 
this  class  of  schools ;  and  no  one  can  do  justice  to  the  subject,  nor  speculate  wisely 
about  the  future  of  these  schools,  without  making  those  incentives  an  important 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  fact  is,  the  times  have  changed ;  the  paramount  interests  and  needs  of  society 
have  changed ;  the  expectations  of  society  in  regard  to  its  youth  have  changed,  and 
the  instraotion  in  the  high  schools  has  not  been  conformed  to  the  now  otdet  oi  \^q^^. 
Here  we  find  the  kem^  of  the  whole  matter.     «     •     •     ^\^q  grand  dc^^as«^A;^^ 
principle  of  the  Withers,  in  behalf  of  education,  was,  "  a  popular  govemrcvftTkt  ^iwvifiife 
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Hod.  James  H.  Bmart,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Indiana,  in  bi» 
report  for  1876  says: 

Good  citizenship  requires  intelligence  enougb  to  make  good  laws  and  patriotism 
enough  to  obe^  them  and  defend  them  when  made.  An  ignorant  man  can  be  a  good 
subject,  thinking  the  opinions  and  executing  the  will  of  others,  but  he  cannot  prop- 
erly exercise  the  functions  of  good  citizenship.  The  highest  form  of  citizenship  necessi- 
tates the  highest  degree  of  intelligence.  A  limitation  of  intelligence  is  necessarily  an 
abridgment  of  citizenship.  Every  voter  of  the  State  is  a  lawmaker.  He  expresses 
his  thought  through  the  ballot,  and  thus  his  intelligence  manifests  itself  in  the  taws  of 
the  commonwealtn.  A  primary  education,  a  mere  ability  to  read  and  to  write  one's 
name,  is  not  sufficient  to  qualify  one  to  exercise  this  hi^h  ranction.  *  *  *  The  fact 
that  a  man  sends  no  children  to  a  school  does  not  justify  the  claim  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  its  support.  But  it  is  urged  by  some  that  while  tms  may 
be  true  in  reference  to  the  lower  schools,  because  those  who  do  not  patronize  them 
are  in  the  minority,  it  is  not  true  of  the  mgh  school,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  do 
not  patronize  it  are  in  the  m^ority.  If  this  objection  were  sound,  then  every  gram- 
mar school  in  the  State  must  be  struck  down^  every  intermediate  and  every  senior 
primary  school  must  be  closed,  because  a  majority  do  not  patronize  them.  Every 
graded  system  of  schools  in  the  State  must  also  be  de8to>yed  for  the  same  reason. 

*  *  *  If  the  argument  be  good,  then  we  must  limit  public  education  to  the  sub- 
jects of  reading,  writing.  spelSng,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  because 
these  branches  are  all  tnat  are  studied  by  the  majority,  and  so,  because  a  majority 
cannot  be  induced  to  take  a  good  education^  the  State  snail  provide  nothing  but  the 
mere  skeleton  of  an  education.  This  principle  would  limit  the  schools  all  over  the 
State  to  four  months,  because  a  majority  of  the  children  do  not  attend  the  schools  more 
than  four  months.  **  *  *  It  would  be  as  logical  to  maintain  that  the  insane  asy- 
lum should  not  be  supported  because  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  patronize  it 
as  to  say  that  the  hign  school  should  not  be  maintained  because  a  minority  do  not 
send  their  children  to  it.  *  *  *  The  argument  of  "  original  design"  is  one  that  is 
used  as  a  last  resort.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  founders  of  our 
school  system  did  not  contemplate  a  perfect  system,  is  that  any  reason  why  men  with 
more  wisdom  and  more  experience  should  be  bound  not  to  change  and  improve  it  f 

*  *  *  There  is  scarcely  a  law  on  our  statute  books,  scarcely  a  State  constitution 
in  the  Union,  that  has  not  been  revised,  amended,  and  improved.  Experience  has 
shown  that  tne  great  charter  of  American  liberty,  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  orig- 
inally constructed,  was  not  adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  growing  and  progressive 
people.  *  *  *  Adherence  to  ^-original  design "  turns  us  back  upon  the  perfecting 
future  to  embrace  the  prejudices  of  a  dead  past ;  it  blocks  the  wheels  of  human  prog- 
ress and  stays  the  onward*  march  of  civilization.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that 
the  fathers  bnilded  wisely,  and  that  the  present  system,  in  its  scope,  at  least,  is  not  a 
departure  from  original  design.  •  *  •  The  fiiit  constitution  of  Indiana,  adopted 
in  1816,  among  other  things,  provides  as  follows:  **It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  {general 
system  of  education,  ascending  in  a  regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a 
State  university,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all."  •  *  »  The 
framers  of  the  earlier  constitutions  of  most  o^  the  Nortnem  States  held  the  same  broad 
views,  and  so  expressed  them  in  the  instruments  wliich  they  made.  *  •  ♦  They  de- 
clared with  singular  unanimity  that  learning  and  wisdom  generally  diffused  among  the 
masses  were  essential  to  libertv,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  forever  estab- 
lish and  encourage  schools,  colleges,  seminaries  of  learning,  &c.,  for  the  education  of 
the  people.  A  lunitation  of  public  education  to  a  few  primary  branches  would  be  a 
departnre  from  original  design,  and  not  an  adherence  to  it. 

Mr.  Smart  further  says: 

The  term  "  high  school"  is,  possibly,  an  unfortunate  one,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  many 
to  suppose  that  the  grade  is  one  above  the  common  school.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
high  school  is  an  advanced  elementary  school.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  common 
school  system.     *    *    *    Its  purpose  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge  merely. 

*  *  *  It  does  not  make  lawyers  or  architects,  engineers  or  bankers,  but  it  aims  to 
give  that  common  information,  that  common  discipline,  without  which  no  man  can 
become  a  good  physician,  a  good  lawyer,  a  good  mechanic,  a  good  business  man,  or  a 
good  farmer.  *  »  *  Qur  so  called  high  schools  are  common  schools  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term. 

Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education, 
in  his  report  for  1876-^77  says : 

There  will  he  more  educated  people  in  every  town  maintaining  a  high  school  than 
^^j^  would  be  without  it;  and  the  more  educated  people  there  are,  the  greater  wiU 
ife  the  development  dfmat^nskl  resources,  the  moxeperfeict t^e  «fec\\fv\;^  oi  ^tov^rty  and 
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of  pertionsy  the  higher  the  civilizatioD,  and  the  more  complete  the  facilitie-a  for  the 
uiimole6te<l  eiybyment  of  all  the  objects  of  our  natural  rights.  *  *  *  A  farther 
argomeDt  in  favor  of  maintaining  high  schools  at  the  public  expense  may  be  made  in 
showing  that  tliey  serve  to  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  elementary  schools.  *  ♦  • 
By  the  standard  they  cstablLsli  for  admission  to  their  classes  and  the  opportunities 
they  offer  for  a  higher  education^  the  high  schools  determine  what  the  lower  schools 
shall  do,  and  they  everywhere  stimulate  pupils  to  remain  in  the  lower  schools  until 
what  is  required  has  been  accomplished.  Again,  the  lower  schools,  on  account  of  the 
a^e  and  attainments  of  their  pupils,  can  teach  elementary  knowledge  only.  If  the 
high  school  Ik  taken  away,  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  tree  instruction  in  scientific 
knowledge  is  taken  away  also.  *  *  *  If  the  high  school  is  open  to  all,  that,  in 
connection  with  the  lower  schools,  will  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  a  republican 
€^cm]ity,  which  is  always  disturbed  when  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education  are 
limited  to  a  few.  *  *  •  x  consider  the  high  schools  to  be  the  crowning  excellence 
of  our  common  sch<x>l  system ;  and,  that  they  may  be  as  efficient  as  possible,  I  would 
Tecommend  to  those*  who  have  the  direct  control  of  them  that  they  guard  against  in- 
troducing into  their  cours<*s  of  study  more  topics  than  can  be  mastered  in  the  time 
assigned  to  the  course,  and  that  the  topics  chosen  be  those  that  will  lead  the  student 
to  acquire  the  most  useful  information,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  occasion  of  the 
greatest  amount  possible  of  mental  discipline. 

Hon.  H.  F.  Harrington,  whose  report  has  been  quoted  above,  ]>resent«  the  claims  of 
the  high  schools  to  public  support  as  follows : 

1.  Hiffh  schools  are  imi>ortant  because  they  give  increased  efficiency  to  all  the 
schools  below  them. 

2.  High  schools  are  important  because  they  are  the  best  seminaries  from  which 
•competent  recruits  can  be  obtained  for  the  great  army  of  public  school  teachers. 

3.  More  than  all,  high  schools  are  important  as  a  branch  of  a  public  school  system, 
becanse  they  constitute  the  only  trustworthy  agency  to  perform  the  essential  serrioe  of 
bringing  worthy  representatives  of  the  lower  classes  into  the  councils  of  the  State  and 
the  organism  oi  society.  Abolish  the  high  schools,  and  at  once  you  draw  a  broad  line 
of  separation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  You  limit  the  higher  education  to  the 
children  of  the  well  to  do,  for  only  the  well  to  do  would  have  the  means  to  pay  for  it, 
and  this  would  prove  a  damaging,  perhaps  a  perilous,  venture  for  the  state.  Mainly 
the  cultured  classes  are  found  to  be  the  governing  classes,  and  among  its  goveming 
clasees  society  needs  the  representatives  of  the  poor.  It  needs  them,  that  uiere  may 
always  be  strong  men  coming  to  the  front,  with  powers  so  tempered  by  culture  as  to 
make  them  wise,  *  *  *  t^  represent  the  humble  class  from  which  they  sprung,  and 
demand  the  consideration  due  to  their  needs  and  their  rights.  These  are  the  men,  too, 
in  the  social  exigencies  which  sometimes  occur,  when  passion  becomes  rampant  amonff 
the  masses  and  the  restraints  of  law  are  defiea,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  track  of 
the  storm  and  allay  its  violence.  Far  better  this  than  the  altemativb  if  you  do  not 
be«tow  the  culture ;  for  those  who  are  bom  to  be  the  leaders  of  men  will  assert  their 
prerogatives  whether  or  no ;  and  the  bom  leaders  from  among  the  poor,  if  they  be  not 
tempered  by  culture,  become  the  ignorant  demagogues  whose  leadership  is  anarchy. 

^  *  *  It  is  the  universal  confidence  in  elementary  education  as  the  right  arm  of 
a  tree  state  which  renders  the  objection  to  high  schools  so  strong,  for  it  implies  tiiat 
the  i{tate  does  not  need  high  schools.  All  the  while  that  protests  against  the  oontin- 
nance  of  the  high  schools  are  ringing  throughout  the  land,  the  elementary  schools 
remain  as  popular  as  ever.  Not  a  whi8i>er  or  objection  is  heard  against  taxation  for 
their  support.  They  are  still  lauded  as  the  palladium  of  liberty ;  *  *  *  but  in  a 
recent  address  at  Baltimore  President  Eliot  used  this  memorable  language:  ''There 
are  those  who  hold  that  republics  can  be  saved  by  the  general  diffusion  of  primary 
•education,  but  the  most  efrectively  despotic  government  of  Europe  is  the  one  in  which 
this  «sdncation  is  most  diffused.  There  is,  however,  a  power  in  the  spread  of  higher  ednca- 
lion  and  the  sentiment  of  honor  associated  with  culture." 

Concerning  the  objection  that  '*  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  high 
schools  is  sach  as  to  disqualify  their  scholars  for  occupations  involving  manual  labor,^ 
Mr.  Harrington  says : 

This  question  opens  up  to  view  the  chief  incentives  to  the  present  crusade  against 
this  class  of  schools ;  and  no  one  can  do  justice  to  the  subject,  nor  speculate  wisely 
about  the  future  of  these  schools,  without  making  those  incentives  an  important 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  fact  is,  the  times  have  changed ;  the  paramoimt  interests  and  needs  of  society 
have  changed ;  the  ex{)ectatiou8  of  society  in  regard  to  its  youth  have  changed,  and 
the  instraotion  in  the  high  schools  has  not  been  conformed  to  the  ne^r  otdet  (^  wn^. 
Here  we  find  the  kerad  of  the  whole  matter,     *     «     »     xho  granOL  d^»cAsKi^V>ii 
principle  of  the  fathers,  in  behalf  of  education,  was,  "  a  jwpular  goveTnTueiit  con  xftife 
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securely  only  on  popular  knowledge/'  The  declaratory  principle  of  the  men  of  to- 
day is,  in  the  language  of  Governor  Robinson,*  "Educate  the  massed  of  children,  so 
as  to  prepare  them  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they  must  depend  for  a 
Uving."  Here  is  a  remarkable  chance  of  base ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who 
are  swayed  by  these  new  ideas  shouhl  protest  against  the  conservatism  which  main- 
tains the  work  of  high  schools  on  its  ancient  basis  and  (clamor  for  its  modification 
or  its  extinction. 

To  so  change  the  present  curriculum  as  to  make  it  serve  more  directly  to  prepare  the 
scholars  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they  must  depend  for  a  living  is, 
says  Mr.  Harrington,  "besot  with  perplexing  difficulties.  One  is  this:  that  a  course 
of  such  a  character,  to  be  eflfcctive,  should  occupy  several  years ;  whereas  the  most 
of  those  who  would  be  specially  benefited  by  it  leave  the  school  before  the  lapse  of  two 
years.  Another  difficult  problem  is,  to  decide  what  place  in  such  an  arrangement 
shall  be  provided  for  the  girls,  who  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  school.  And  a  third 
<lifflcuity  is  suggested  by  the  question  whether  there  shall  be  two  separate  courses  of 
study,  one  having  reference  to  general  culture  only,  the  other  to  industrial  pursuits." 

But  "a  beginning  can  surely  be  made,"  and  for  that  purpose  he  makes  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  during  such  part  of  the  first  year  in  the  high  school  as  may  l>e  necessary 
the  studies  of  the  grammiir  schools  be  thoroughly  ana  comprehensively  reviewed  by 
the  entire  class.    ♦    *    * 

2.  That  the  number  of  sciences  iu  the  course  be  reduced,  that  they  may  be  the 
better  learned ;  that  those  retained  be  such  as  Will  be  of  the  most  advantage.     *     *     * 

3.  That  the  study  of  the  classics  be  positively  forbidden  to  all  who  arc  not  to 
remain  in  the  school  throughout  the  entire  course.'    *    *    * 

4.  That  such  studies  as  i^re  essential  to  a  sound  practical  exlucatiou  be  made  im- 
perative, no  matter  what  other  studies  they  may  exclude.    »     *     * 

5.  That  sj^cial  care  be  taken,  by  me^ns  of  well  adapted  text  books  and  methods 
of  teaching,  to  secure  to  the  essential  branches  a  positive  practical  bearing. 

The  report  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  for 
1876-77,  contains  an  elaborate  argument  in  "justification  of  the  public  high  school," 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted : 

The  limit  to  public  education  is  found  in  the  means  and  the  will  of  the  ctmimnnity 
which  aflbrds  it.  If  the  community  regards  education  as  a  disagreeable  but  necessary 
charity,  the  extent  of  the  education  will  not  be  great  and  its  results  will  not  have 
high  value.  If  the  community  looks  upon  education  as  a  right,  bn<^  a  right  to  be 
allowed  only  within  the  narrowest  limits,  its  value  as  an  instrumentality  in  the  solu- 
tion of  social  problems  will  be  correspondingly  small.  If  the  community  proposes  to 
do  the  best  by  itself,  it  will  place  as  large  a  limit  as  it  may  in  justice  to  its  other 
interests,  and  will  debate  the  quality  and  fitness  of  the  education  and  not  its  amount ; 
it  will  feel  that  every  dollar  spent  for  education  is  more  than  a  dollar  gained  to  the 
one  who  spends  it,  both  in  the  decrease<l  need  for  the  expenses  for  other  common 
interests  and  in  the  increased  value  of  every  educated  citizen.  In  this  country,  the 
probable  limit,  for  local  communities  at  least,  is  the  high  school. 

The  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  high  school,  briefiy  stated,  is  that  a  high  school 
exerts  upon  the  grammar  school  a  leverage  which  could  not  be  obtained  so  economi- 
cally by  any  other  instrumentality ;  *  •  *  that  the  leverage  gained  by  a  high  school 
grade  is  necessary  for  the  load  to  be  lifted  and  not  for  the  employment  of  the  lever; 
that  the  grammar  school  demands  a  high  school,  and  not  that  a  high  school  requires 
the  grammar  school ;  that  the  grammar  schools  determine  the  necessity  for  a  high 
school,  and  not  that  a  high  school  needs  the  grammar  school ;  that  a  high  school  ex- 
ists for  the  grammar  schools,  and  not  that  the  grammar  schools  exist  for  a  high  school. 

"*  *  *  As  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  it  has  been  found  in  communities  that 
the  work  was  improved  in  quality  and  that  i^  ^^^^  ^^^  with  a  high  school  coarse  than 
without  it,  despite  the  fact  that  misconceptions  of  the  true  office  and  relation  of  a  high 
school  have  in  many  cases  led  to  a  mismanagement  which  prevents  our  seeing  the  re- 
sults in  their  clearest  light.  *  *  *  Every  one  knows  that  unless  he  goes  far  enough 
to  secure  success,  his  capital  of  time,  labor,  and  money  is  wasted.  *  *  ♦  The  suffi- 
ciency of  education  must  be  determined  by  the  previous  considerations  of  political 
necessity  and  reciprocity  of  duty  between  the  citizen  and  the  state,  modified  by  thia 
consideration,  the  ability  of  the  community  to  obtain  what  it  may  desire.  •  *  ♦ 
T/ie  education  which  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been  generous  no  longer  fits  a  man> 

^MeBStifie  to  the  New  York  liegiaVatai*,  ism-lft. 
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for  the  contests  of  life.  *  •  «  W'e  frequently  meet  the  suggestion  that  prominent 
men  of  the  past  were  provided  with  hut  a  scanty  education  preparatory  to  a  useful , 
influential  life,  and  we  do  not  reflect,  as  we  should,  that  prominence  is  merely  rela- 
tive. If  these  men,  so  distiuguished  in  our  histories  as  revered  in  our  memories, 
coold  he  fairly  hrought  into  relation  with  oiur  own  times,  they  would  possibly  lose 
maeh  of  their  preeminence.  •  *  *  Therefore  we  must  inquire  in  regard  to  the 
education  which  we  furnish  as  to  its  sufiiciency  for  the  objects  which  justify  its  mere 
fxistence.  Those  who  regard  education  as  a  right  will  admit  that  the  right  is  value- 
less unless  sufficiently  extensive  to  pay  for  its  assertion.  »  *  •  Hence,  in  pubhc 
schools,  regarded  as  the  people's  schools,  **  *  *  it  is  reasonable,  and  indee<l  imper- 
atively necessar}',  that  a  sufficiency  of  education  should  be  furnished  notwithstanding 
tlie  fact  that  many  will,  from  the  necessities  of  their  individual  life,  he  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  advantages. 

A  writer  in  the  Educational  Voice  for  November,  1877,  considers  the  objections  that 
have  been  oficred  against  the  high  school  in  Pittsburgh,  Fa.,  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  last  few 
years.  This  cannot  be  true,  since  the  high  school  was  established  in  1855,  when  our 
people  were  noted  as  being  more  conservative  and  economical  than  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  country. 

2.  It  is  said  that  it  is  properly  no  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  that  it 
was  never  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  free  school  syst^'m  to  furnish,  at  State 
expense,  an  education  beyond  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's.  Wo  think  we  can  show 
that  those  who  hold  this  view  are  sadly  mistaken,  and  for  evidence  we  refer  them  to 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  when  we  oflier  this  in  evidence  we  want  it  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  a  document  made  by  a  ring,  or  by  a  packed  convention,  or  by  a 
cormpt  legislature,  but  one  ratified  by  the  sovereign  people,  who  at  the  hallot  box 
made  it  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Commonwealth.  Article  10  says:  '^The  general 
}issembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  pub- 
lic schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth  above  the  age  of  six  years 
may  be  educated,  and  shall  appropriate  at  least  one  million  dollars  each  y^ar  for  that 
purpose."  Now,  since  the  law  considers  all  to  be  children  who  are  under  twenty-one 
years  of  a^e.  it  seems  strange  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  children 
to  remain  hfleen  years  in  school  studying  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

3.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  maintenance  of  a  high  scnool  makes  the  public 
Hchool  system  expensive.  The  founders  of  the  high  school  were  of  a  diflerent  opin- 
ion :  they  believed  that  it  would  lessen  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  while  it  would 
;U  the  same  time  make  the  system  more  complete  and  the  education  more  thon)ugh. 
Were  they  mistaken  ?  Let  us  examine  and  see.  K  the  pupils  now  in  the  high  school 
were  sent  back  to  the  ward  schools  they  would  form  forty  separate  classes  (a  class  in 
each  school).  These  forty  classes  would  require  forty  teachers,  while  in  the  high 
wbool  they  are  taught  by  twenty.  This  would  necessitate  an  increase  of  twenty 
teachers,  and  consequently  an  increased  expenditure.  *  *  »  ICach  of  the  forty 
(ichools  would  require  apparatus  and  models  for  illustrative  teaching,  while  at  ])res- 
imt  one  set  of  these  in  the  central  building  is  amply  sufficient. 

4.  It  has  been  stated  that  persons  are  taxed  to  su])port  the  high  s<?ho<»l  who  are 
not  permitted  to  send  their  children  to  it.  This  is  certainly  true;  but  it  is  equally 
true  with  regard  to  the  grammar  department  of  the  wanl  schools.  There  are  thoii- 
(tands  of  citizens  who  are  from  various  causes  compelled  U^  take  their  children  from 
the  ward  schools  before  they  reach  the  grammar  rooms,  and  because  this  is  true  is  it 
to  he  inferred  that  the  grammar  schools  should  he  abolished  f  The  same  argu- 
ment would  abolish  all  grades  of  schools.  If  none  were  to  pay  taxes  exce])t  those  who 
An  directly  benefited,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  keep  the  Government  machinery 
in  order.  If  men  were  to  refuse  to  support,  the  Army  and  ^&vy  because  their  children 
were  not  soldiers  and  saUors,  or  if  they  objected  to  being  tAxe<l  to  support  workhouses,, 
jsllii.  and  penitentiaries  because  they  had  no  children  there,  these  useful  institutions 
wooid  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  are  levied  and  col- 
lected on  exactly  the  same  principle :  indirect  benefit. 

Bot  it  may  be  said  that  we  must  show  that  there  is  an  indirect  benefit  to  the 
.  whole  people  in  maintaining  the  high  school.  •  •  *  Let  us  compare  the  condition 
of  two  sections  of  country  where  the  people  difiered  on  the  question  of  education. 
New  England  early  adopted  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support 
both  common  and  high  schools,  and  as  a*  result  of  that  education  she  presents  to-day 
the  most  pro0i)eroiis,  intelligent,  and  the  freest  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Can 
her  prosperity  he  justly  attributed  to  any  other  cause  ?  Her  climate  is  cold  and  rigid, 
and  her  soil  is  barren  and  stony,  and  she  possesses  but  few  of  the  natural  advantages 
which  are  the  pride  of  other  States.  Compare  this  section  with  the  two  Yirgluiti;^^ 
f^aieB  poflsesfling  as  many  natural  advantages  as  are  possessed  by  any  paTt  ol  \i\i\y& 
great  country,  and  see  if  the  great  difference  in  their  prosperity  can  \>ei  attiVbulCi^  \*> 
sny  other  cmiee  than  the  (lifference  of  opinion  of  their  people  \ipon  tY\e  c\\\e*l\oi\  ol 
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education.  The  area  of  New  England  is  41,000  square  miles,  while  that  of  Virginia 
is  61,000.  The  population  of  New  England  is  over  3,000,000,  while  that  of  Virginia 
is  but  1,500,000. 

When,  two  centuries  ago,  the  English  commissioner  of  foreign  plantations  inquired 
of  the  colonial  governors  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  their  respective  settlements, 
the  governor  of  Virginia  repUed:  ^*I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  or  printing 
presses,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;"  while  the  governor  of 
Connecticut  answered,  "One-fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  colony  is  laid  out 
in  maintaining  free  schools  for  the  education  of  our  children."  Both  these  policies 
have  borne  their  fruits. 

The  same  writer  quotes  fi'om  the  pen  of  the  late  Philotus  Dean  as  follows : 

A  public  school  system  should  be  established  for  the  whole  people,  and  be  good 
enough  for  the  average  wants  of  the  whole  iieople,  imparting  to  them  that  average 
grade  of  skill  and  iniormation  which  suit^  the  age  and  times ;  in  fact,  be  the  people's 
educating  institution.  Such  a  system  keeps  pace  with  the  passing  age,  commands 
respect  as  being  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  consequently  as  giving  an 
equivalent  for  its  cost.  Such  a  system  cannot  fall  under  the  odium  of  caato,  as  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  a  point  of  importance  in  a  true  republic.  Such  a  sys- 
tem, by  creating  a  fair  average  state  and  more  general  equalization  of  intelligence, 
tends  to  prevent  society  from  separating  into  widely  diverse  strata,  in  which  the 
masses  and  a  favored  few  figure  as  extremes  of  intellect  and  ignorance,  leadership 
and  vassalage.  *  •  *  The  best  check  against  injurious  and  insidious  social  error 
is  a  sound  thinking,  well  instructed  people. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION    ABROAD. 

I  present  the  following  items  respecting  secondary  schools  in  several  European 
countries  as  aft'ording  material  for  interesting  comparisons. 

PBU88IA. 

According  to  Dr.  EngeFs  statistics,  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  with  a  population  of 
25,000,000,  has  447  secondary  schools,  with  6,432  teachers  and  132,612  pupils.  The 
object  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  is  to  give  the  foundation  of  a  general  scien- 
tific and  literary  culture  and  to  develop  the  moral  power  of  the  student.  The  second- 
ary schools  are  divided  into  Gymnaslen  and  Progymnasien,  Realschulen  of  the  first 
and  second  order,  and  Hohere  Biirgerschnlen.  They  are  for  boys  from  about  9  tol8 
years  of  age.  Secondary  schools  for  girls  are  still  veVy  few  in  number,  and  are  almost 
exclusively  private  institutions. 

The  Gymnasium  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  secondary  schools,  and  leads  directly  to  the 
university,  while  the  Bealschule  leads  to  the  higher  technical  schools.  Both  the 
Oymnasium  and  the  Bealschule  of  the  first  rank  have  a  nine  years'  course ;  but  the 
Progymnasinm,  the  Realschule  of  the  second  rank,  and  the  H5here  Burgerschule  have 
only  a  six  or  seven  years'  course,  and  their  graduates  are  not  entitled  to  matriculation 
in  the  university.  The  Gymnasium  is  intended  for  those  who  desire  to  study  espe- 
oially  the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics,  and  whose  aim  is  to  prepare  for  higher 
situations  in  the  service  of  the  state  or  the  church ;  the  Realschule  is  for  those  who 
desire  to  study  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and  modem  languages.  As  the 
pupils  of  the  Realschule  are  to  become  civil  engineers,  architects,  &.C.,  they  do  not 
pass  to  the  university,  but  finish  their  education  in  the  higher  technical  schools. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  course  of  study  in  a  combined  Gymnasium  and 
Realschule.  Students  in  the  Realschule  pursue  the  same  course  as  those  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, except  that  they  omit  Greek  entirely  and  substitute  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific studies  for  the  classical  work  of  the  last  four  years  of  the  Gymnasium  course. 

lielUfion. — Religious  instruction  (catechism,  explanation  of  the  Bible,  and  church 
history)  is  given  twice  a  week  in  every  class  by  clergymeft  of  the  recognized  denomi- 
nations. 

Latin  (6  to  10  hours  a  week). — Grammar  is  taught  and  applied  to  the  reading  of 

the  classics  and  to  written  exercises.    The  following  authors  are  read :  Caesar;  Ovid; 

Liiry;  Ballust;  some  of  Cicero's  orations,  epistles,  and  philosophical  writings ;  Virgil's 

.^aeid;  Horace^s  odea,  aatire&f  and  epistles;  Tacitus's  Germania ;  Juvenal;  Terence; 

I^Jantna;  and  Roman  /iteratore. 
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Greek  (4  to  6  hours  a  week). —  Grammar  is  completed  and  the  following  authors  are 
read  and  translated:  Xenophon,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Plato,  Sophocles;  Greek  litera- 
tore. 

Hthrevc  ('2  hours  a  week). — This  language  is  obligator^'  only  for  those  who  intend  to 
«tndy  theology  :  the  study  comprises  grammar,  etymology,  and  reading. 

German  (3  to  6  hours  a  week). — Grammar,  etymology,  prosody,  and  literature  are 
taught,  and  exercises  in  German  composition  are  continued  through  all  the  classes. 

French  (2  to  4  hours  a  week). — The  grammar  is  studied  through.  German  pieces  are 
translated  into  French,  and  French  authors  are  read  and  translated  into  German  and 
Latin.     Ij'rench  compositions  and  letter  writing  are  also  practised. 

yfatkematics  (3  to  5  hours  a  week). —  Instruction  in  mathematics  comprises  the  whole 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  planimetry,  stereometry,  and  trigonometry. 

History  (2  to  3  hours  a  week). —  General  history  is  taught,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
Germany  and  Prussia  and  of  the  province  iu  which  the  school  is  situated. 

Geo^aphy  (2  hours  a  week). —  Geographical  instruction  includes  the  whole  of  physi- 
cal, political,  and  mathematical  geography,  with  map  drawing  in  all  the  classes. 

yaiural  history  (2  hours  a  week). —  Natural  history  comprises  ihe  general  introduc- 
tion and  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology. 

Phy9\c»{2  hours  a  week).*— In  physics  the  pupils  pursue  a  very  exhaustive  coarse  of 
mechanics,  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  and  heat. 

Dratcing  (2  hours  a  week). —  Free  hand,  geometri<',  and  ornamental  drawing  ia  •bli- 
gatory  in  all  the  classes. 

Gymnastics  (2  hours  a  week). —  Obligatory  in  all  the  classes. 

Singing  (2  hours  a  week). — Obligatory  in  all  the  classes. 

FRANCK. 

Public  Hchooh. — ^The  public  secondary  schools  of  France  are  of  two  kinds — lyc^es, 
or  lycenms,  and  communal  colleges.  The  lyc4es  are  maintained  by  the  state.  The 
communal  colleges  are  maintained  by  the  municipalities  but  may  be  aided  by  the , 
state.  Tlie  instruction  in  both  is  classical  and  modem.  The  latter  is  intended  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  practical  life  by  teaching  the  natural  sciences  and  the  mod- 
em languages  instead  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Alike  in  the  lyc^es  and  in  the  cooynu- 
nal  colleges,  all  the  t-eaching  staff  have  to  furnish  guarantees  of  their  capacity  to 
teach  the  subjects  intrusted  to  them.  The  guarantee  generally  takes  the  form  of  a 
university  degree  varying  in  kind  and  in  rank  according  to  the  post  to  be  filled  by  the 
holder. 

At  the  end  of  1865,  the  date  embraced  in  the  report  of  M.  Duruy,  the  last  report 
previoua  to  M.  Bardoux*s,  France  had  at  work  77  lyc^s  and  251  communal  colleges. 
Three  of  the  77  lyc^s  (those  of  Strassburg,  Metz,  and  Colmar)  and  15  of  the  251  com- 
munal colleges  have  been  lost  to  France  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1870;  but 
new  ones  have  in  the  meanwhile  been  added,  so  that  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1876, 
France  had  81  lyc^es  at  work,  with  5  others  building,  and  252  communal  colleges.  In 
1865  the  lyc^es  had  31,321  pupils ;  at  the  end  of  1876  they  had  40,995  pupils,  an  aver- 
age of  506  pupils  to  each  lyc^,  about  one  half  of  whom  are  boarders  and  the  other 
half  day  scholars.  The  communal  colleges  had  in  1865  a  total  number  of  32,881  pupils ; 
at  the  end  of  1876  they  had  38,236  pupils,  with  an  average  of  152  for  each  college. 
These  81  great  secondary  schools  of  the  first  class  and  252  of  the  second  all  have  a 
pnbUc  character  and  are  subject  to  public  inspection. 

The  modem  or  special. instruction  in  these  schools  is  constantly  growiiig.  The 
lyc^ee  are  the  stronghold  of  the  classics,  yet  in  the  lyc^es  the  number  of  boys  on  the 
modem  side  or  department  had  risen  from  5,002  in  1865  to  8,628  in  1876.  The  teaching 
of  the  nataral  sciences,  of  geography,  modem  history,  literature,  and  languages,  is 
being  continiially  strengthened.  In  the  conununal  colleges  the  development  of  the 
modem  department  is  much  greater  stiii.  Of  the  38,236  pupils  in  theae  coWfiy^^  %\> 
the  end  of  1076,  9,232  are  little  boys,  not  yet  goinf;  beyond  primaTy  'matrvxcWou  •,  ol  >&ift 
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remainder,  14,d92  are  in  the  classical  department  and  14,012  in  the  modem  department. 
The  number  of  teacherships  for  the  modem  languages  has  more  than  doubled  in  these 
colleges  since  1665. 

Private  achooU, — The  private  secondary  schools  in  France  are  of  two  kinds,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical.  There  were  803  of  them  in  1876,  against  935  in  1865  and  1,081  in  1854. 
It  is  in  the  lay  establishments  that  the  diminution  has  taken  place.  The  lay  private 
schools  had  in  1865  43,009  pupils  to  the  34,897  of  their  ecclesiastical  rivals.  The  pro- 
portion is  now  reveraed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  private  schools  have  46,816  pupils  while 
the  lay  private  schools  have  but  31,249. 

The  ecclesiastical  schools  are  either  under  episcopal  control,  or  they  belong  to  one  of 
the  teaching  orders,  among  whom  the  Jesuits  have  the  chief  place.  The  former  schools 
have  nearly  12,300  pupils,  while  the  latter  have  nearly  20,000. 

Schools  for  girl8, — The  absence  of  public  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  France  has 
often  been  regretted  by  educators  visiting  that  country.  The  want  is  to  be  supplied 
at  once. 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium  had,  in  1875, 198  secondary  schools,  viz :  10  royal  athenaiunis,  50  state  mid- 
dle class  schools,  31  communal  colleges  aided  by  the  state,  3  communal  colleges 
entirely  sustained  by  the  municipalities,  84  colleges  under  the  control  of  the  clergy 
and  religious  orders,  and  20  private  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  laity. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  1875  was  17,881,  of  whom  13,454  were  attending  state 
institutions. 

The  royal  athenseums  occupy  the  highest  rank  among  the  secondary  schools.  They 
include  two  sections,  one  for  classical  instniction  which  corresponds  to  the  German 
Gymnasium,  and  one  for  industrial  education  corresponding  to  the  Grerman  Real- 
schule.     The  classical  course  lasts  six  years  and  the  industrial  coui*8e  four  years. 

BNOLAXD. 

•  Secondary  education  in  England  was  not  affected  by  the  elementary  education  act 
of  1870.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  great  endowed  schools  and  in  private  institutions.  At 
the  head  of  the  endowed  schools — in  England  styled  public  schools — are  Eton,  Rugby, 
Wiitchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse,  Harrow,  Shrewsbury,  St.  Pau^s  School,  and 
Merchant  Taylor's  School,  with  a  total  of  about  3,000  pupils.  Besides  these  there  are 
2,160  endowed  and  private  schools,  1,254  of  which  are  called  institutes,  603  grammar 
H(;hools,  153  colleges,  92  academies,  and  58  classical  and  commercial  schools. 

The  term  ^^ public  schools"  applied  to  the  above  named  institutions  is  not  to  be 
coustmed  as  in  this  country.  The  public  schools  of  England  do  not  give  gratuitous 
instruction  to  their  pupils,  as  do  the  schools  called  public  in  the  United  States.  The 
Queen's  letter  appointing  the  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  public 
secondary  schools  in  1861,  named  Eton,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Westminster,  Charter- 
house, Harrow,  Shrewsbury,  St.  PauPs  School,  and  Merchant  Taylor's  School.  The 
reasons,  probably,  which  suggested  this  selection  were,  that  the  nine  named  foundations 
had  in  the  course  of  centuries  emerged  from  the  mass  of  endowed  grammar  schools, 
and  had  made  for  themselves  a  position  which  entitled  them  to  be  placed  in  a  distinct 
category  and  classed  as  '' public  schools."  These  nine  have  certain  features  in  com- 
mon distinguishing  them  from  the  ordinary  grammar  schools  which  exist  in  almost 
every  country  town  in  England.  Many  of  these  latter  are  now  waking  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  time  and  following  the  example  of  their  more  illustrious  sisters. 
The  most  notable  examples  of  this  revival  are  such  schools  as  those  at  Sherborne, 
Giggleswick,  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  which,  while  remodelling  themselves  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  public  schools  commissioners,  are  to  some  extent  providing  a  train- 
ing more  adapted  to  the  means  and  requirements  of  the  middle  classes  than  can  be 
found  at  any  of  the  nine  public  schools.     The  modem  foundations — Marlborough, 

HaiJeybury,  UppiDgham,  Rossall,  Clifton,  Cheltenham,  Radley,  Malvern,  and  Welling- 
ton  College — are  schoola  which  have  taken  their  place  in  Wi^  te^t  rauk,  and,  while 
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following  reverently  the  best  traditions  of  the  older  foundations^  are  In  some  respects 
setting  them  an  example  of  what  the  public  schools  may  become. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  secondary  schools  which  arc  commonly  called 
public  in  England,  these  three  classes  must  be  kept  in  mind:  the  nine  old  foundations 
recogniziid  by  the  royal  commission  of  1861 ;  the  old  foundations  which  have  re- 
mained local  grammar  schools  until  within  the  last  few  years  but  are  now  enlarging 
iheir  bounds;  and,  lastly,  the  modern  foundations  which  started  from  the  iii*ht  as 
public  BchoolSy  professing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  circumstances  and  nquire- 
ments  of  modem  English  life.  The  public  schools  of  England  fall  under  one  of  theso 
three  categories. 

In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  jiresent  organization  and  condition  of  seioiukji y 
education  in  England,  strenuous  efforts  are  now  made  by  men  of  great  ability  and  in- 
iluence  to  bring  about  a  change,  and  to  establish  a  system  similar  to  that  inaugurated 
for  elementary  education  by  the  act  of  1670. 

Not  less  noteworthy  is  the  energetic  and  wide  spread  movement  in  favor  of  second- 
ary education  for  women.  Prominent  in  this  movement  is  the  National  Union  for 
Improving  the  Education  of  Women,  which,  among  other  objects,  strives  to  promote 
the  entablishraent  of  secondary  schools  for  girls. 

TABLE  VII. —  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Detailed  statistics  of  preparatory  schools  will  be  found  in  Table  VII  of  the  appendix. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  statistics  of  these  schools  as  reported 
to  the  Bureau  for  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  1877  : 


Xomber  of  inatitntiODS 
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'  *  •  •  • 
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91 
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12  516 
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Table  VII. — Smnmaiy  of  tUttuHe*  of  preparalori/ m/ioola. 
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TaBix  Vli. — AMNuryit^  flaUtfiM  of  prtparaUfrg  »oIumU — Contiuned. 
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TABLE  Vm.— riUl-JiRIOK   ISSTltCCTlllS   OK   WOJIES. 

SlatisticB  iu  detail  of  schools  I'or  the  siipviior  iusli'uclion  ul'  woiiii>u  will  Iw  I'ouuil  in 
Tftble  Vill  of  the  appendix,  fhe  Ibllowiug  ia  a  compurnlive  BDimnary  of  institutiuus, 
iMtructora,  and  papils  from  18T0  to  ItiTT,  iucluBive  : 
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1  woald  aimo  invite  >tt«nitian  to  the  following  iammury  1>y  States : 
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Seyeral  of  the  institutions  in  Table  VIII  did  not  report  completely ;  for  example,, 
one  of  the  two  Indiana  schools  reporting  did  not  state  how  many  of  its  60  students- 
were  in  preparatory,  regular,  special,  or  graduate  courses  of  study.  This  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case  that  the  column  giving  the  total  number  of  students  in  all  depart- 
ments of  these  colleges  is  greatly  lessened  in  value. 

I  have,  therefore,  caused  the  accompanying  graphic  to  be  prepared,  so  as  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  for  making  complete  reports ;  many  States  appear  in  it  to  great 
disadvantage  simply  because  the  presidents  of  the  women^s  colleges  in  such  States  did 
not  answer  all  the  queries  necessary. 

Degrees  conferred  by  institutions  for  tlie  superior  instt'iuition  of  women. 


States. 
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TABLE  IX. —  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  number  of  this  class  of  institutions, 
with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to  1877, 
inclusive : 
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t                ! 
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1                1 
323  j        343          355 

3, 106       3, 783  1    3, 999 

52, 053     56, 692     58,  894 
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56.481 
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8.998 

ff7.38i 

Nunib^M"  of  8tT?deiit*   r  T , , 
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CIV  REPORT   OF  THE    COBiMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 

STATEMENT  RESPECTING  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

Several  foreign  ministers  who  represent  their  countries  in  Washington  have  applied 
to  nie  for  information  on  various  topics  connected  with  American  colleges,  such  as 
their  courses  of  study  and  the  degrees  conferred  hy  them.  I  have  caused  several 
copies  of  the  following  statement  to  be  made  for  their  use ;  but  finding  that  the  matter 
is  of  general  interest,  I  publish  it  in  this  rex>ort. 

COLLEGE  KOlCBXCLiLTUBB. 

By  the  term  ''superior  instruction  ^  educators  in  the  United  States  somewhat  vaguely 
describe  all  grades  of  instruction  above  that  given  in  high  schools,  academies,  normal 
schools,  and  commercial  schools.  The  nomenclature  of  institutions  of  learning  here  is 
quite  perplexing  to  foreigners,  and  even  to  many  natives.  This  arises  from  several 
causes,  of  which  the  two  most  important  will  be  mentioned.  These  are,  first,  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  assigned  to  the  words  "college,"  "university,"  "seminary,"  Ac, 
by  the  various  nations  from  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  descend;  and, 
secondly,  the  different  ways  in  which  institutions  of  learning  are  incorxtorated  in  the 
several  States.    A  few  instances  will  show  what  is  me^int. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Girard  College  is  really  a  school  for  orphans,  whom  it  appren- 
tices at  a  specified  age.  In  Connecticut,  Tale  College,  having  an  extensive  and  varied 
course  in  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  the  moral,  mental,  and  political  sciences,  has 
also  schools  for  superior  instruction  in  technology,  fine  arts,  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity,  yet  it  does  not  possess  any  university  title,  although  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  American  universities.  Again,  Harvard  College,  the  oldest  in  America,  is  the 
nucleus  of  Harvard  University,  which,  in  addition  to  the  college  proper,  consists  of 
schools  of  technology,  divinity,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  agriculture,  besides 
having  a  fine  astronomical  observatory,  a  botanical  garden  and  herbarium,  a  very 
large  library,  and  two  museums,  one  of  American  archseology  and  ethnology  and  the 
other  of  comparative  zoology.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Phila- 
delphia is  a  society  of  resident  medical  men,  chartered  for  certain  specified  purposes, 
but  not  intended  as  an  educational  institution.  Again,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  corporation  8ui>ervising  all  the  chartered  col- 
leges, universities,  law  schools,  and  medical  schools,  and  nearly  all  the  academies  and 
academic  departments  of  union  schools  in  the  State ;  but,  as  an  educational  corporation, 
it  has  not  a  single  professor,  teacher,  or  student.  On  the  other  hand,  many  so  called 
"universities"  have  only  classical  and  scientific  departments  or  courses;  some  have 
only  the  classical  department ;  some,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  combine  work 
usually  done  in  schools  for  secondary  instruction  with  their  collegiate  work.  This 
will  be  further  alluded  to. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  nomenclature  of  institutions  for  superior  in- 
struction in  this  country  does  not  by  any  means  indicate  with  certainty  the  character 
of  the  instruction  given  in  them,  but  only  that  they  profess  to  instruct  in  one  or  more 
of  the  numerous  subjects  which  by  common  consent  are  classed  together  under  the 
name  of  "superior  instruction." 

CQARACTER  OP  COLLEGIATE  DTSTBUCTIOX. 

Collegiate  instruction  may  be  divided  generally  into  two  kinds,  which  have  in  com- 
mon many  studies :  one  of  these  is  composed,  to  a  great  extent,  of  instruction  in  Latin 
and  Greek ;  the  other  devotes  more  attention  to  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 
The  courses  ai*e  generally  four  years  in  length,  and  they  are  called  classical  and  scien- 
tific. 

Beligious  connection  of  the  colleges, — Another  peculiarity  of  schools  for  collegiate  in- 
struction here  is  the  influence  which  the  different  religious  denominations  have  in 
their  foundation  and  supx>ort.  Unlike  the  Protestant  communities  in  Northern  Germany, 
Holland,  and.  England — which  hod  great  monastic  foundations,  buildings,  and  funds 
that  could  be  directed  to  the  training  of  clergymen  fox  the  new  religious  beliefB  of 
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those  conntries — the  colonists  in  America  were  forced,  ont  of  their  own  narrow  means 
to  establish  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  their  clergy  and 
teachezB  or  else  to  import  these  from  the  Old  World ;  other  religious  motives  and 
causes  have  continued  to  produce  the  same  effect.  No  religious  sect,  however  numer- 
ically small,  is  satisfied  till  it  has  the  control  of  some  college  where  its  spiritual  teach- 
ers and  the  chief  men  of  its  laity  can  be  educated  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  its 
beliefl  Consequently  we  find  that  the  greater  number  of  American  colleges  have  a 
decidedly  denominational  connection  of  one  kind  or  another.  There  is.  however,  an 
increasing  number  that,  remaining  religious  in  spirit,  have  outgrown  special  sectarian 
limitations.  Of  course,  too,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  standard  of  the  college 
varies  in  like  manner  with  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  the  American 
communion  to  which  it  owes  allegiance. 

State  colleges, — In  addition  to  the  colleges  above  mentioned,  several  American  States 
have  established  colleges  and  universities  not  sectarian  in  their  character,  but  sup- 
ported partly  or  wholly  from  public  funds.  These  funds  originally  were  derived  from 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  **  university  lands  "  given  to  the  newer  States  on  their  admission 
into  the  Union. 

Still  other  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  founded  by  the  benevolence  of  private 
citizens.    Their  positions  depend  much  on  the  rules  imposed  by  their  founders. 

Women  in  oollegee  and  univenitiee, — About  one-half  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
established  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  also  admit  the  other  sex.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  large  number  of  institutions  which  devote  themselves  to  the  higher 
instruction  of  young  women  only.  In  most  of  the  mixed  colleges  a  special  ^  ladies' 
eonise"  is  established,  and  in  general  the  standard  of  qualification  necessary  to  obtain 
a  diploma  is  lower  for  women  than  for  men.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  curriculum 
is  superior  in  extent  and  variety  to  that  of  many  so  called  colleges  for  the  instruction 
of  young  men.  The  subject  of  mixed  instruction  has  excited  great  discussion  and  has 
brought  ont  the  most  contrary  opinions,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  in  this  short  state- 
ment to  do  more  than  note  the  fact. 

ColUgeefar  colored  pereane. — Race  prejudice  was  so  strong  in  some  paris  of  the  United 
States  that  the  friends  of  the  colored  people  found  it  advisable  and  necessary,  even 
before  the  late  war,  to  establish  schools  and  a  college  for  thoir  special  iuutniction. 
This  feeling  of  prejudice  is  disappearing.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  some  of  the  best 
colleges  in  America  that  they  deny  their  privileges  to  no  one  on  account  of  race ; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  Dartmouth,  Tale,  and  Harvard. 

The  deaf-mute  college, — Even  the  deaf-mute  are  provided  with  facilities  for  higher 
culture.  At  the  national  capital  a  college  for  deaf-mutes  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  several  years.  It  gives  an  excellent  education  in  classics,  mathematics,  science, 
philosophy,  physics,  and  natural  history,  and  its  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  for  as 
teachers  in  other  institutions  for  the  deaf-mute. 

rSOFBflSIOXAL  INSTBUCnOX. 

The  subjects  usually  considered  in  this  country  matters  for  professional  instruction 
sre  theology,  law,  medicine  and  surgetry,  dentisry  and  pharmacy,  engineering,  naval 
and  military  science,  and  the  like.  Most  of  the  schools  for  teaching  these  subjects  are 
connected  with  colleges,  but  generally  the  connection  is  one  of  a  corporate  character 
only.  For  instance,  Harvard  College  is  at  Cambridge,  but  the  medical  and  dental 
sehools  of  Harvard  University  are  in  Boston,  and  the  agricultural  school  is  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  medical  and  law  schools  of  the  University  of  Georgetown  are  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Xormal  (or  pedagogic)  training  in  this  country  has  been  confined  to  the  training  of 
teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is  not,  therefore,  conHidered  a 
branch  of  superior  instruction ;  though  several  colleges  have  normal  departments  or 
eonxses  of  instruction  in  which  teachers  for  the  lower  grades  are  instructeil.  lu.  t.\\et  ^v[iv^ 
way,  oommeroial  schools  are  not  considered  a  part  of  superior  instrucWow,  a\X\vow^ 
aany  ao  OMDed  coUegea  give  instruction  of  this  kind.     Quite  recently ,  \iON^*iN ct ,  iw iam 
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colleges  have  instituted  professorsliips  of  pedagogy,  respecting  which  allnsion  is  mftde 
elsewhere  in  this  rex>ort. 

United  States  military  and  naval  adhoola, — The  only  schools  teaching  military  and  naval 
science  under  the  protection  of  the  National  Government  are  the  Military  and  Naval 
Academies  at  West  Point,  N.  T.,  and  Annapolis,  Md.,  respectively.  From  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  schools,  officers  of  the  line  and  staff  in  both  services  are  generally  selected. 

Medical  officer$  of  the  Gcvemment — Medical  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  Revenae  Marine  Service  are  selected  by  competitive 
examination  after  dne  public  notice. 

The  quarantine  service  is  not  yet  under  Federal  control ;  but  strong  efforts  have  been 
made  to  work  a  change  in  this  respect. 

State  military  academies, — Several  of  the  States  have  chartered  military  schools;  in 
these,  mathematics,  engineering,  French,  German,  military  tactics,  and  drill  are  taught, 
often  exceedingly  welL  Instruction  in  tactics  is  also  given  at  several  other  institu- 
tions, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  which  have  been  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2, 1862,  and  the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

COLLEGES  OF  ▲OBXCDLTUBB  AXD  THE  MBCHAIUC  ABTB. 

The  act  of  July  2, 1862,  granted  to  each  State  of  the  Union,  out  of  the  public  domain, 
30,000  acres  of  land  (or  land  scrip  for  an  equivalent  amount)  for  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative then  in  Congress  from  the  State.  ^  The  State  must  use  the  money  derived 
from  sale  thereof  in  **  endowing,  supporting,  and  maintaining  at  least  one  college  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and 
including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may 
respectively  prescribe." — (Section  4  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1862.) 

It  will  be  observed  here  once  more  that  the  Federal  Government  avoids  interference 
with  local  rule.  It  charters  institutions  of  learning  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Elsewhere,  institutions  of  learning  are  chartered  by  territorial  or  State  Legislatures  or 
under  the  provision  of  general  State  laws. 

nn)EPENDENCB  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 

American  colleges  and  professional  schools,  even  when  endowed  from  public  funds, 
are  not  much  under  public  control  or  supervision.  After  receiving  their  charters — 
which  usually  authorize  them  to  have  a  corporate  seal,  to  hold  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, to  teach  and  charge  fees  therefor,  and  to  confer  appropriate  degrees — there  is  not 
much  connection  between  them  and  the  States.  The  State  of  New  York  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  usage.  All  academies  chartered  by  the  St^te  and  all  colleges  and 
professional  schools  (excepting  schools  of  theology)  are  parts  of  the  general  corpora- 
tion known  as  "The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  which  has  been  mentioned 
already.  Detailed  information  respecting  American  colleges  and  professional  schools 
will  be  found  throughout  the  annuid  reports  of  this  Office,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  appendix. 

DEOBESS  nr  COURSE. 

When  students  have  pursued  the  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  authorities  of  a 
college  or  professional  school,  and  have  passed  such  examinations  and  paid  such  fees 
as  are  prescribed,  they  are  given  diplomas  which  certify  that  they  have  so  studied 
and  that  the  corporation  has  granted  them  a  degree ;  this  is  called  a  degree  in  oourte. 
The  usual  degrees  in  course  on  graduation  in  this  country  are  as  follows : 

Collegiate. — Classical,  a.  b.,  bachelor  of  arts;  scientific,  b.  s.,  bachelor  of  science. 

Frofeasional, — Theology,  B.  D.,  bachelor  of  divinity ;  medicine,  M.  D.,  doctor  of  med- 

'^or  example,  Delaware  bad  two  Seoators  and  one  BepresentatiTe  in  Congreas;  Delaware  therefore 
J90e/red  90, 000  acres  (land  scrip). 
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idne;  dentiatry,  i>.  i>.  s.,  doctor  of  dental  surgery;  pharmacy,  ph.  o.,  graduate  in 
pharmacy;  law,  ll.  b.,  bachelor  of  laws. 

The  great  improvement  and  extension  of  scientific  and  polytechnic  instruction  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years  have  made  it  advisable  to  give  degrees  in  course  at  gradua- 
tion in  civil  engineering  (c.  e.),  agriculture  (b.  agr.),  mining  engineering  (m.  e.), 
architecture  (b.  arch.),  and  other  branches. 

Usually  a  degree  in  course  called  master  of  arts  (a.m.)  is  conferred  three  years 
after  graduation  on  bachelors  of  arts  who  are  engaged  in  literary  or  professional  pur- 
suits and  who  pay  to  their  college  a  fee  prescribed  by  its  regulations.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  University  of  Virginia  never  gave  this  degree  except  to 
persons  studying  and  passing  examinations  in  certain  specified  branches.  Harvard 
Tale,  and  some  other  colleges  have  discontinued  the  practice. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  is  not  conferred  by  most  of  the  theological  schools. 
Thus,  in  1875,  this  degree  was  conferred  on  only  156  graduates,  while  the  theological 
seomiaries  graduated  about  400  other  students  who  were  undoubtedly  equal  in  literary 
and  professional  attainments  and  in  fitness  for  the  pastoral  office  to  those  who  received 
that  degree. 

In  the  same  year  26  schools  of  law  conferred  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws 
(ll.  b.)  on  841  gradoates.  It  maybe  said  with  truth  that  at  least  as  many  more 
penons  must  have  been  admitted  to  practice  by  the  various  State  courts  without 
attending  law  schools  or  taking  degrees.* 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  (m.  d.)  in  course  was  conferred  in  1875  by  61 
schools  of  medicine,  the  number  of  such  degrees  conferred  being  about  2,300.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  others  in  various  ways'  entered  the  medical  profession  during 
the  same  year  without  a  diploma.  Less  than  four  hundred  degrees  in  course  were 
conferred  on  graduates  in  dentistry  and  pharmacy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  facts  that  the  ranks  of  the  professions  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  filled  exclusively  by  graduates  from  institutions  for  superior  or  profes- 
sional instmotion.  The  community,  however,  is  beginning  to  look  with  disfavor  on 
those  who  enter  the  professions  without  previous  thorough  preparation,  and  it  may 
be  said  with  confidence  that  in  the  course  of  time  few  will  be  found  in  the  professions 
who  are  not  graduates. 

HOKOBABT  DXGRKSS. 

American  colleges  are  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  honorary  degrees.  This  practice, 
copied  from  the  two  great  English  universities,  has  been  carried  on  without  due  dis- 
crimination. It  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  colleges  proper ;  no  school  of  the- 
ology during  the  year  1675  gave  any  honorary  doctorate  of  divinity ;  no  school  of  law 
conferred  any  honorary  doctorate  of  law ;  only  5  honorary  doctorates  of  medicine  were 
eonferred  by  the  medical  schools.  The  colleges  gave  honorary  doctorates  as  follows : 
138  in  divinity,  i>.  I>. ;  2  in  medicine,  M.  D. ;  68  in  law,  ll.  D. ;  19  in  philosophy,  PH. 
D. ;  and  4  in  music,  MUS.  D.  They  also  conferred  130  honorary  masterships  of  arts. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  these  degrees  were  conferred  on  men  who  had  graduated  from 
college  and  that  most  of  the  recipients  were  professional  men,  but  the  practice  is 
one  very  liable  to  abuse  and  is  discountenanced  now  by  some  of  the  leading  schools. 

Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  charters  can  be  obtained  from  most  State  legisla- 
twnsSy  it  is  quite  easy  for  unscrupulous  and  designing  men  to  be  corporators  of  a  ''col- 
lege" or  "university;"  or  they  can  become  the  possessors  by  purchase  of  the  charter 
of  some  decaying  corporation  with  a  sounding  name.  When  a  charter  is  secured  by 
either  of  these  methods  an  imposing  series  of  diplomas  certifying  to  the  conferring  of 
various  degrees  Is  prepared ;  advertisements  are  published  which  inform  the  public 
that  for  a  specified  sum  of  money  and  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  the 
applicant  will  be  given  the  degree  he  desires.  The  thesis  is  unimportant;  the  fee  is 
the  principal  reason  for  conferring  the  distinction.    Many  foreigners  have  obtained 

degrees  finim  such  schools,  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  our  coimtry .    It  ixia^  \^  «i&^ 
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>  AdmlMfoD  to  the  b»ria  a  m»tter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  oonrts. 
^Sometimes  without  any  Bufboiitj ;  sometimes  by  license  of  medlcskl  socVo^iea. 
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down  as  an  invariable  rule  that  any  ''college"  or  ''university"  or  professional  school 
-which  grants  degrees  in  absentia  on  the  payment  of  certain  "fees"  Is  a  fraud.  Fortii> 
nately  the  number  of  such  institutions  is  not  large. 

FBEK  BCB0LAB8HIP8. 

In  many  colleges,  and  in  nearly  all  schools  of  theology,  there  are  scholaiships 
obtainable  tinder  certain  conditions,  so  that  poor  students  can  receive  help  from 
the  income  thereof;  but  scholarships  in  medical  schools  and  law  schools  are  almost 
unknown. 

CONDTnOHB  OF  ADMIB8I0V. 

As  the  colleges  are  quite  independent  of  the  State  in  their  management,  so  they 
are  also  as  regards  conditions  of  admission  to  their  curriculum  (except  in  the  State 
of  New  York) ;  generally,  however,  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  classical  course  of 
instruction  are  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  studying  some  of  the  easier 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  the  English  branches,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  some  alge- 
bra; but  these  requirements  vary  much. 

AFPODmCSST  OF  PB0FB880BS. 

Professors  are  usually  selected  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  they  serve. 
The  Stat«  has  very  little  to  do  with  their  selection  or  the  payment  of  their  salaries. 
In  sectarian  colleges  the  professors  are  usually  selected  from  the  educated  men  of  the 
denomination;  and  the  desire  that  these  institutions  should  supply  facilities  for  supe- 
rior instruction  as  extensive  as  those  afforded  by  rival  colleges  produces  a  healthy 
competition.  By  this  means  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum*  are  continually  im- 
proving. An  additional  motive  for  improvement  is  the  high  standard  maintained  by 
non-sectarian  colleges. 

Professors  in  professional  schools  are  generally  selected  on  account  of  their  pub- 
lished writings  or  the  reputation  acquired  in  their  professional  career.  In  theological 
schools  they  of  course  belong  to  the  religious  denomination  for  which  the  seminary 
is  founded. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  American  university, 
when  fully  developed,  differs  from  the  German  or  the  English  university.  The  English 
universities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  substantially  several  colleges  for  instruction 
in  classics,  logics,  mathematics,  and  mental  and  moral  science,  professional  instructioa 
being  given  almost  entirely  in  London  and  other  large  cities  of  Great  Britain.  The 
German  university  leaves  the  care  of  ordinary  instruction  in  classics,  mathematics, 
and  similar  studies  to  the  Gynmasien,  Realschulen,  &c.  It  teaches  by  means  of  lect- 
ures, and  confines  itself  to  a  very  high  character  of  instruction  in  philology,  philoft- 
ophy,  mathematics,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity. 

CONDITION  OF  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  present  condition  of  superior  instruction  in  this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  en- 
couraging to  all  lovers  of  sound  learning  and  solid  culture.  Institutions  of  long  estab- 
lishment are  broadening  and  deepening  their  plans;  institutions  of  recent  foundation 
are  pushing  into  the  field  untrammelled  by  tradition  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
with  which  they  are  solely  identified. 

Boston  University, — Prominent  in  the  highest  grade  among  the  later  institutions 
stands  Boston  University,  rich  in  endowment,  imbued  with  advanced  ideas  of  impar- 
tial and  universal  education,  brought  into  closest  competition  with  older  institutions, 
and  able,  by  virtue  of  the  conditions  which  have  called  it  into  existence,  to  combine 
exact  scholarship  and  severe  tests  with  elastic  methods  and  eclectic  courses — it  is 
unquestionably  destined  to  exercise  a  determining  influence  in  the  new  methods  of 
edacation  which  the  time  demands  and  for  which  it  is  expectantly  waiting. 
The  position  of  Beaton  University  with  reference  to  the  department  of  theology 
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acquires  peculiar  importaDce  from  the  educational  jiolicy  adopted  in  State  establiah- 
menta.  In  the  endeavor  to  preserve  that  perfect  religious  impartiality  hannonizing 
with  the  principle  of  our  constitution,  these  institutions  have  made  no  attempt  to 
give  instruction  in  theology. 

Universities  of  private  origin  are  free  from  the  conditions  that  limit  State  action,  and 
the  University  of  Boston  congratulates  itself  that  **  it  stands  for  all  sciences  and  not 
for  a  part  of  them." 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Univernty, — As  the  founder  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  gave    . 
no  limitation  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word,  the  trustees  after  ample  counsel  and 
reflection  developed  an  organization  which  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  German 
university  than  any  other  American  college. 

The  increasing  attendance  of  American  students  upon  the  lectures  of  the  German 
universities,  the  enrolment  of  graduate  students  at  Harvard  and  other  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  need  of  advanced  instruction  for  students  looking  to  professors'  chairs  led 
the  trustees  to  determine  that  the  first  object  of  their  care  should  be  **  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  a  university,''  to  give  superior  instruction  in  mathematics,  science,  and  the 
languages.  The  academic  staff  consists,  at  present,  of  the  president  and  six  professors, 
including  graduates  of  the  universities  of  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Gottingen, 
of  American  colleges,  of  a  medical  school,  and  of  a  technical  school — men  who  to  the 
highest  scholastic  honors  have  added  large  and  varied  experience  in  practical  affairs — 
while  the  associate  instructors,  lecturers,  and  fellows  represent  a  still  wider  circle  of 
uutitutions,  thus  centring  in  the  university  at  the  outset  influences  4;he  most  vigorous 
and  stimulating. 

Recognizing  the  responsible  relation  of  a  university  to  the  antecedent  grades,  the 
trustees  have  made  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  graduates  of  the  Baltimore  City 
College  and  of  private  schools  of  the  city,  and  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  have  been  marked  out  for  such  schools.  This  is  necessarily  a  measure 
of  local  application,  but  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  university  is  comprehensive, 
liberal,  and  national.  For  the  second  year  104  students  were  registered,  as  follows : 
20  fellows,  38  other  graduates,  24  matriculates,  and  22  special.  The  traditional  class 
system  is  here  abandoned,  each  student  upon  entering  being  assigned  to  a  member  of 
the  faculty,  who  acts  as  his  official  adviser  with  reference  to  his  studies.  All  advance- 
ment is  determined  by  rigid  tests,  and  the  examinations  for  the  degrees  conferred, 
namely,  a.  b.,  ph.  b.,  a.  h.,  and  ph.  d.,  are  thorough  and  impartial. 

The  library  of  the  university  is  being  gathered  with  reference  to  its  special  needs. 
The  relation  between  the  Peabody  Institute  and  the  university  relieves  the  latter  from 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  general  library  upon  a  liberal  scale,  while  at  the  same 
time  securing  to  the  students  the  invaluable  facilities  of  a  large,  well  chosen,  and 
c<Histantly  increasing  library  and  a  comprehensive  series  of  scientific  Journals  and 
transactions,  purchased  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  students.  It  will  be  especially 
in  the  power  of  the  university  to  advance  science  by  stimulating  original  investigation 
and  research,  and  publishing  the  results  to  the  criticism  of  the  world.  Tlie  earnest 
of  its  purpose  in  this  direction  is  the  activity  of  the  three  scientific  laboratories, 
physical,  biological,  and  chemical,  and  the  list  of  books  and  papers  published  by  resi- 
dent members  of  the  university  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  influence  of  the  university  is  not  confined  to  its  resident  members :  its  liberal 
spirit  and  its  power  of  wide  adaptation  are  illustrated  in  such  8x>ecial  efforts  as  the 
'* teachers'  class  in  physiology"  and  the  afternoon  public  lectures.  The  latter  effort 
has  beei^  maintained  tmm  year  to  year  with  increasing  success.  It  reacts  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  nniversity  by  arousing  the  interest  of  the  best  people  and  by  inciting  young 
men  to  prepare  for  the  large  opportunities  of  which  a  glimpse  is  thus  afforded. 

VamderkUt  Unkftnitff, — The  want  of  additional  means  of  higher  education  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  led  several  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  between  the  years  1871  and  1873,  to  take  measures  for  the  otgCLmz.«kX>\OTi  ol  ^ 
imivenity.    Their  effort  excited  the  interest  of  Comeliua  YandeiViVt,  -wYio,  otl  ^i^aa 
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S7th  of  March,  1873|  made  a  donation  of  $500,000  to  the  enterprise,  which  amount  he 
sabsequently  doubled.  As  the  result  of  tb  ^s  generous  gift,  Vanderbilt  University  was 
established  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  October,  ie7o. 

The  university  is  organized  with  four  distinct  departments,  as  follows:  The  depart- 
ment of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature,  and  the  biblical,  law,  and  medical  depart- 
ments. The  courses  are  eclectic,  allowing  the  student  the  privilege  of  pursuing  those 
studies  which  are  suited  to  his  special  taste,  previous  preparation,  or  proposed  bus!-, 
ness  in  life. 

As  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  lack  of  efficient  preparatory  schools,  a  preparatory 
collegiate  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  university,  whose 
students  will  be  under  the  same  government  and  e^joy  the  same  privileges. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  and  investigation  in  the  different  scientific  schools 
include  the  full  appointments  of  physical,  astronomical,  and  chemical  laboratories, 
and  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy. 

It  is  purposed  to  so  airange  the  university  curriculum  that  a  student  of  ordinary 
ability  may  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  four  years  and  that  of  master  of 
arts  in  five.  Graduate  students  may  reside  at  the  university  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  be  entitled  to  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  professors  and  to  the  use  of  the 
university  library  and  to  examination  for  higher  degrees.  A  Judicious  system  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  is  designed  to  extend  the  Influence  of  the  university. 

Drury  College, — Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  all  movements  for  superior  education 
in  the  far  West,  because  of  the  important  part  they  must  assume  in  maintaining  the 
intellectual  life  of  our  own  people  constantly  moving  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  in 
moulding  into  the  spirit  of  our  civilization  and  institutions  the  foreign  emigrants  that 
XK>ur  into  our  new  lands. 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  a  coeducational  institution  under  Congregational 
auspices,  is  one  of  the  recent  foundations  in  this  field.  While  designing,  as  did  the 
first,  colleges  of  our  infant  colonies,  to  instruct  youth  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  it  has  no  organic  connection  with  any  religious  denomina- 
tion and  allows  no  effort  for  the  promotion  of  sectarian  interests.  It  has  preparatory 
and  collegiate  departments  and  is  anticipating  a  growing  want  in  its  special  arrange- 
ments for  musical  and  art  culture. 

Colorado  College  is  favorably  situated  for  the  work  of  education  in  the  West  It 
occupies  a  commanding  position  in  that  great  block  of  territory  comprising  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  exceeding  by  50,000  square  miles  the  extent  of  the 
thirteen  original  States.  On  the  south  is  a  mixed  population  of  10,000  Americans, 
20,000  Indians,  and  100,000  Mexicans.  The  dearth  of  educational  facilities  in  this 
immense  region  is  scarcely  credible.  Large  and  populous  villages  are  wholly  destitute 
of  schools,  communities  with  a  population  of  a  thousand  souls  have  x>erhaps  two 
months'  schooling  in  the  year,  and,  even  at  that,  many  teachers  employed  can  scarcely 
read  and  write.  Adverse  influences  are  insidiously  working  to  secure  eontrol  of  edu- 
cational interests.  To  the  west  is  polygamy,  antagonizing  all  that  is  best  in  American 
liberty  and  all  that  is  purest  in  society. 

Colorado  Colleger  has  pushed  into  the  field  by  establishing  schools  auxiliary  to  the 
college  at  Santa  ¥6  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  work  of  the  college  proper  is  wisely 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  the  special  resources  of  its  section.  The  college  compre- 
hends at  present  three  general  courses  of  study,  viz:  English  and  normal  course, 
preparatory  classical  course,  and  the  college  course  pro])er.  As  it  has  beon  made  a 
station  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  students  from  the  higher  classes  are  fonned 
into  a  corps  for  the  study  of  meteorology  and  for  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Signal  Service.  The  price  of  tuition  has  been 
placed  at  |25  a  year,  with  the  design  of  making  the  college  practically  free  to  alL 
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HEALTH  OF  COLLEGE  STXTDEIH^. 

I  present  here  nearly  tlie  whole  of  Professor  Hitehcock's  pax>er  on  the  physical  train- 
ing of  the  students  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts.  It  was  read  hefore  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  at  Chicago,  in  September,  1871 : 

Probably  the  first  idea  of  the  department  of  physical  education  and  hygiene  in  Am- 
herst College  originated  in  the  mind  of  the  late  President  Steams.  In  1^59,  in  his 
report  to  the  trustees  of  the  college,  when  he  mentions  tiie  death  of  two  members  of 
the  senior  class  as  probably  hasteued,  if  not  actually  caused,  by  a  neglect  of  the  laws 
of  health,  the  whole  board  of  trustees  was  incited  to  the  immediate  ere<;tiou  of  a 
building,  the  nucleus  and  beginning  of  the  department. 

This  building  is  called  the  Barrett  Gymnasium,  in  honor  of  the  late  Benjamin  Bar- 
rett, of  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  largest  donor  to  it.  The  edllice  is  of  stone,  two 
storied,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  warmed  in  the  cold  season.  The  lower  story 
contains  dressing  room,  bowling  alleys,  spirometers,  lifting  and  rowing  machines,  and 
the  apparatus  for  securing  Yital  statistics.  The  upper  room  is  50  by  75  feet,  of  smooth 
hard  pine  floor,  with  a  clear  space  of  40  by  50  feet.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  to  be 
found  much  of  the  heavy  apparatus,  consisting  of  the  horizontal  bar,  rack  bars,  vault- 
ing horse,  batule  board,  spool  ropes,  peg  f>ole^  incline  board,  perjiendicular  ]>ole,  hori- 
zontal, vertical,  and  inchned  ladders,  swingmg  and  travelling  rings,  Indian  clubs, 
lifting  weights,  and  a  few  other  kinds.  At  the  other  end  are  a  small  platform  for  the 
leader  of  the  class  exercises  and  a  piano  to  secure  harmony  and  rhythm  during  the 
exercises.  Above  this  platform  is  a  gallery  for  the  spect  ators  of  the  exercises,  of  whom 
there  were  3,635  during  the  year  1876-^7,  842  of  them  being  ladies. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  during  all  the  hours  of  daylight  and  may  be  used  h^  any 
member  of  college  at  niswill,  save  that  he  may  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
a  class  when  occuwing  the  floor.  No  restraints  whatever  are  put  upon  the  students 
in  using  the  building  or  its  apparatus,  save  instructions  as  to  the  pro[>er  and  healthy 
use  of  the  heavy  apparatus  and  impressive  caution  to  the  freshmen  and  newcomers 
not  to  use  excessively  until  inured  to  work  and  familiarity  with  the  apparatus  by  a 
period  of  training. 

The  title  of  the  department  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  one  of 
the  trustees  and  graduates  of  the  college,  of  which  he  has  been  an  early  and  long 
tried  firiend,  and  tiae  most  devoted  and  faithful  guardian  to  the  department,  of  which 
he  may  well  be  styled  the  godfather.  The  duties  of  the  professor  of  this  department 
were  established  by  the  trustees,  upon  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Allen,  as  follows :  **  The 
duties  of  this  professor  shall  be:  First,  to  take  charge  of  the  gymnasium  and  give  in- 
Btmction  to  the  students  in  gymnastics.  Second^  to  take  a  general  oversight  of  the 
health  of  the  students  and  to  give  such  instruction  on  the  subject  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  according  to  the  general  plan  stated  by  the  president  in  his  report  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  like  all  the  other  studies.  Third,  to  teach  elocu- 
tion, BO  far  as  it  is  connected  with  physical  training.  Fourth,  he  shall  give  lectures 
from  time  to  time  upon  hygiene,  physical  culture,  and  other  topics  pertaining  to  the 
laws  of  life  and  healthy  including  some  general  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy. Fifth,  the  individual  appointed  to  have  charge  of  this  departinent  shall  be  a 
tboronghlv  educated  physician,  and,  like  other  teachers  and  professors,  shall  be  a 
iDttnber  o#  the  college  faculty.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  health  of  the  stu- 
dents shall  at  all  times  be  an  oljject  of  his  special  watch,  care,  and  counsel.'' 

At  the  same  time,  the  faculty  believed  that  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  should 
be  conducted  accoraing  to  the  following  ideas:  ''First,  the  main  object  shall  not  be 
to  secure  feats  of  agility  and  strength,  or  even  powerful  muscle,  but  to  keep  in  good 
health  the  whole  body.  Second,  that  all  the  students  shall  be  required  to  attend  on 
its  exercises  for  half  an  hour,  designated  for  the  purpose,  at  least  four  days  in  the 
week.  Third,  the  instructor  snail  assign  to  each  individual  such  exercises  as  may  be 
best  a€lapted  to  him,  taking  special  care  to  prevent  the  ambitious  from  violent  action 
and  all  extremes,  endeavoring  to  work  the  whole  body  and  not  overwork  any  part  of 
it  Fourth,  that  while  it  may  not  be  exnedient  to  mark  the  gradation  of  attainment, 
as  in  the  intellectual  branches,  yet  regularity,  attention,  and  docility  should  be  care- 
fully noted,  so  as  to  have  their  proper  weight  in  the  deportment  column  of  the  stu- 
dent's general  position.  Fifth,  that  some  time  shall  be  allowed  out  of  study  hours  for 
those  volunteer  exercises  which  different  men,  according  to  their  tastes,  may  elect  for 
recreation,  and  particularly  that  the  bowling  alleys  be  not  given  up  to  promiscuous 
use,  but  be  allotted  at  regular  hours  to  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them :  all 
these  volunteer  exercises,  m  whatever  kind,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  gym- 
nasium instructor.  Sixth,  that  the  building  shall  always  lie  closed  before  dark,  that 
no  light  shall  be  used  in  it,  and  no  smoking  or  irregularities  of  any  kind  shall  be 
aUowed  in  it.  Seventh,  that  the  instructor  ought  to  1^  a  member  of  t\ie  iacxxVl^^  %?ci^ 
give  in  to  it  his  marks  and  occaaonal  Mscoanta  and  receive  diiectionB  aA  ot1^«sr  o^c«c% 
of  the  €oJli^  SUV  Bccaatomed  to  do," 
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S7th  of  March,  1873,  made  a  donation  of  $500,000  to  the  enterprise,  which  amount  he 
subsequently  doubled.  As  the  result  of  tb  f  s  generous  gift,  Vanderbilt  Uniyersity  was 
established  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  October,  1675. 

The  uniyersity  is  organized  with  four  distinct  departments,  as  follows:  The  depart- 
ment of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature,  and  the  biblical,  law,  and  medical  depart- 
ments. The  courses  are  eclectic,  allowing  the  student  the  privilege  of  pursuing  those 
studies  which  are  suited  to  his  special  taste,  previous  preparation,  or  proposed  busi- 
ness in  life. 

As  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  lack  of  efficient  preparatory  schools,  a  preparatory 
collegiate  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  university,  whose 
studente  will  be  under  the  same  government  and  e^joy  the  same  privileges. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  and  investigation  in  the  different  scientific  schools 
include  the  full  appointments  of  physical,  astronomical,  and  chemical  laboratories, 
and  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy. 

It  is  purposed  to  so  arrange  the  university  curriculum  that  a  student  of  ordinary 
ability  may  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  four  years  and  that  of  master  of 
arts  in  five.  Graduate  studente  may  reside  at  the  university  for  any  length  of  tinie, 
and  be  entitled  to  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  professors  and  to  the  use  of  the 
university  library  and  to  examination  for  higher  degrees.  A  Judicious  system  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  is  designed  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  university. 

JDrury  College, — Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  all  movements  for  superior  education 
in  the  far  West,  because  of  the  important  part  they  must  assume  in  maintaining  the 
intellectual  life  of  our  own  people  constantly  moving  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  in 
moulding  into  the  spirit  of  our  civilization  and  institutions  the  foreign  emigrants  that 
pour  into  our  new  lands. 

Drory  College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  a  coeducational  institution  under  Congregational 
auspices,  is  one  of  the  recent  foundations  in  this  field.  While  designing,  as  did  the 
first,  colleges  of  our  infant  colonies,  to  instruct  youth  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  it  has  no  organic  connection  with  any  religious  denomina- 
tion and  allows  no  effort  for  the  promotion  of  sectarian  interests.  It  has  preparatory 
and  collegiate  departments  and  is  anticipating  a  growing  want  in  its  special  arrange- 
ments for  musical  and  art  culture. 

Colorado  College  is  favorably  situated  for  the  work  of  education  in  the  West.  It 
occupies  a  commanding  position  in  that  great  block  of  territory  comprising  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  exceeding  by  50,000  square  miles  the  extent  of  the 
thirteen  original  States.  On  the  south  is  a  mixed  population  of  10,000  Americans, 
20.000  Indians,  and  100,000  Mexicans.  The  dearth  of  educational  facilities  in  thia 
immense  region  is  scarcely  credible.  Large  and  x>opnlous  villages  are  wholly  destitute 
of  schools,  communities  with  a  population  of  a  thousand  souls  have  x>erhaps  two 
months'  schooling  in  the  year,  and,  even  at  that,  many  teachers  employed  can  scarcely 
read  and  write.  Adverse  influences  are  insidiously  working  to  secure  control  of  edu- 
cational interests.  To  the  west  is  polygamy,  antagonizing  all  that  is  best  in  American 
liberty  and  all  that  is  purest  in  society. 

Colorado  Colleger  has  pushed  into  the  field  by  establishing  schools  auxiliary  to  the 
college  at  Santa  F6  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  work  of  the  college  proper  is  wisely 
adapted  to  the  wante  and  the  special  resources  of  its  section.  The  college  compre- 
hends at  present  three  general  courses  of  study,  viz:  English  and  normal  course, 
preparatory  classical  course,  and  the  college  course  pro])er.  As  it  has  been  made  a 
station  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  studente  from  the  higher  classes  are  fonned 
into  a  corps  for  the  study  of  meteorology  and  for  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Signal  Seryice.  The  price  of  tuition  has  been 
placed  at  |25  a  year,  with  the  design  of  making  the  college  practically  free  to  alL 
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HEALTH  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 


I  present  here  nearly  tlie  whole  of  Professor  Hitchcock's  paper  on  the  physical  train- 
ing of  the  students  at  Amherst  College,  Massachosetts.  It  -was  read  heforo  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  at  Chicago,  in  September,  1871 : 

Probably  the  first  idea  of  the  department  of  physical  education  and  hygiene  in  Am- 
herst College  originated  in  the  mind  of  the  late  President  Steams.  In  1859,  in  his 
report  to  the  trustees  of  the  college,  when  he  mentions  the  death  of  two  members  of 
the  senior  class  as  probably  hasteued,  if  not  actnally  cauHcd,  by  a  neglect  of  the  laws 
of  health,  the  whole  boaid  of  trustees  was  incited  to  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
bailding,  the  nucleus  and  beginning  of  the  department. 

This  building  is  called  the  Barrett  Gymnasium,  in  honor  of  the  late  Benjamin  Bar- 
rett, of  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  largest  donor  to  it.  The  edifice  is  of  stone,  two 
storied,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  warmed  in  the  cold  season.  The  lower  story 
contains  dressing  room,  bowling  alleys,  spirometers,  lifting  and  rowing  machines,  and 
the  apparatus  for  securing  vital  statistics.  The  upper  room  is  50  by  75  feet,  of  smooth 
hard  pine  floor,  with  a  clear  space  of  40  by  50  feet.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  to  be 
foond  much  of  the  heavy  apparatus,  consisting  of  the  horizontal  bar,  rack  bars,  vault- 
ing horse,  batule  board,  spool  ropes,  peg  f>ole^  incline  board,  iicrjiendicular  ]>oIo,  hori- 
zoDtal,  vertical,  and  inclined  laaders,  swingmg  and  travelling  rings,  Indian  clnbs, 
lifting  weights,  and  a  few  other  kinds.  At  the  other  end  are  a  small  ])latform  for  the 
leader  of  the  class  exercises  and  a  piano  to  secure  harmony  and  rhythm  dui'ing  the 
exercises.  Above  this  platform  is  a  gallery  for  the  spect  aters  of  the  exercises,  of  whom 
there  were  3,635  during  the  year  1876-^7,  842  of  them  being  ladies. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  daring  all  the  hours  of  daylight  and  may  be  nsed  b^  any 
member  of  college  at  his  will,  save  that  he  may  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
a  class  when  occupjring  the  floor.  No  restraints  whatever  are  put  upon  the  students 
in  using  the  building  or  its  apparatus,  save  instructions  as  to  the  proper  and  healthy 
use  of  the  heavy  apparatus  and  impressive  caution  to  the  freshmen  and  newcomers 
not  to  use  excessively  until  inured  to  work  and  familiarity  with  the  apparatus  by  a 
period  of  training. 

The  title  of  the  department  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  one  of 
the  trustees  and  eradnates  of  the  college,  of  which  he  has  been  an  early  and  long 
tried  friend,  and  uie  most  devoted  and  faithful  guardian  to  the  department,  of  which 
he  may  well  be  styled  the  godfather.  The  duties  of  the  professor  of  this  department 
were  ^ablished  by  the  trustees,  upon  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Allen,  as  follows :  ''  The 
daties  of  this  professor  shall  be:  First,  to  take  charge  of  the  gymnasium  and  give  in- 
struction to  the  students  in  gymnastics.  Second^  to  take  a  general  oversight  of  the 
health  of  the  students  and  to  give  such  instruction  on  the  subject  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  according  to  the  general  plan  stated  by  the  president  in  his  report  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  like  all  the  other  studies.  Third,  to  teach  elocn- 
tioo,  BO  far  as  it  is  connected  with  physical  training.  Fourth,  he  shall  give  lectures 
fiom  time  to  time  upon  hygiene,  jihysical  culture,  and  other  topics  pertaining  to  the 
laws  of  life  and  healthy  including  some  general  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy. Fifth,  the  individual  appointed  to  have  charge  of  this  departinent  shall  be  a 
tboronghlv  educated  physician,  and,  like  other  teachers  and  professors,  shall  be  a 
member  o#  the  college  faculty.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  health  of  the  stu- 
dents shall  at  all  times  be  an  object  of  his  special  watch,  care,  and  counsel." 

At  the  same  time,  the  faculty  believed  that  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  should 
be  conducted  according  to  the  following  ideas:  ''First,  the  main  object  shall  not  be 
to  secure  feats  of  agility  and  strength,  or  even  powerful  muscle,  but  fo  keep  in  good 
health  the  whole  body.  Second,  that  all  the  students  shall  be  required  to  attend  on 
its  exercises  for  half  an  hour,  designated  for  the  purpose,  at  least  four  days  in  the 
week.  Third,  the  instructor  snail  assign  to  each  individual  such  exorcises  as  may  be 
best  adapted  to  him,  taking  special  care  to  prevent  the  ambitious  from  violent  action 
and  all  extremes,  endeavoring  to  work  the  whole  body  and  not  overwork  any  part  of 
it.  Fourth,  that  while  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  mark  the  gradation  of  attainment, 
as  in  the  intellectual  branches,  yet  regularity,  attention,  and  docility  should  be  care- 
fully noted,  so  as  to  have  their  proper  weif^ht  in  the  deportment  column  of  the  stu- 
dent's general  position.  Fifth,  that  some  time  shall  be  allowed  out  of  study  hours  for 
those  volunteer  exercises  whicn  different  men,  according  to  their  tastes,  may  elect  for 
recreation,  and  particularly  that  the  bowling  alleys  be  not  given  up  to  promiscuous 
use,  but  be  allotted  at  regular  hours  to  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them :  all 
thm  volunteer  exercises,  of  whatever  kind,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  gyra- 
nasinm  instructor.  Sixth,  that  the  building  shall  always  be  closed  before  dark,  that 
no  light  shall  be  nsed  in  it,  and  no  smoking  or  irregularities  of  any  kind  shall  be 
allowed  in  it.  Seventh,  that  the  instructor  ought  to  1^  a  member  oi  me  i^iiCxxVt^f  ^  vcA 
give  in  to  it  his  marks  and  occBmonal  accounts  and  receive  diroctionft  aA  o\]Vi«si  o^c«c% 
Sf  the  college  an  accustomed  to  do," 
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The  department  has  now  been  in  ojieration  for  seventeen  years.  Dnring  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  first  year  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  W.  Hooker,  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Worthingtou  Hooker,  of  Now  Haven,  Conn.,  who  left  on  account  of  sick- 
ness and  soon  died.  And  for  the  remaining  sixteen  years  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  though  it  has  been  experimental  in  the  work  of  college  education,  yet  it  has  been 
carried  on  so  nearly  according  to  the  plan  and  views  of  its  originators  that  to  a  mere 
looker-on  it  might  seem  as  ii  the  work  of  the  department  began  and  ended  with  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  four  classes  in  the  cymnasinm.  But  in  this  department  much 
of  tiio  work  is  done  with  individuals  and  in  ways  where  it  is  not  known  or  seen  by 
the  multitude. 

Each  of  the  four  classes  in  college  meets  the  professor  for  an  exercise  in  the  gymna- 
sium of  half  an  hour's  length  on  four  days  in  the  week.  In  this  way  the  student  pre- 
sents himself  for  a  public  visit  to  the  professor,  and  may  always  have  a  private  inter- 
view either  before  or  after  the  exercise  if  either  desire  it.  The  hours  for  the  exercise 
are  mainly  at  the  begin ninc^  and  close  of  the  day,  as  both  the  most  valuable  time  for 
exercise  and  those  which  best  adant  themselves  to  the  college  routine.  Each  class 
has  its  own  captain  and  as  many  otlier  officers  as  are  best  adapted  to  mancBuvre  and 
handle  the  class  in  its  movements.  The  general  method  of  the  conduct  of  the  exer- 
cises is  military.  The  required  exercise  ofeach  man  and  class  is  bcfst  known  as  that  of 
light  gymnastics,  or  those  bodily  exercises  performed  by  a  class  with  one  or  two  pieces 
ot  apx)aratus  in  the  hands,  each  movement  timed  to  music  and  all  simultaneous  and 
uniform ;  and  the  only  apparatus  successfully  used  at  Amherst  is  the  pair  of  wooden 
dumb-bells,  weighing  less  than  a  pound  apiece.  The  students  here  have  universally 
preferred  the  bells  to  the  rings  and  wands,  though  these  have  been  thoroughly  tried. 
Each  class  has  its  own  '*  exercise"  or  series  of  bodily  movements  with  the  bells,  and 
these  are  so  managed  as  to  give  free,  lively,  graceful,  and  vigorous  work  to  tho  whole 
muscular  system  during  tho  time  of  the  exercise.  In  addition  to  the  bell  exercise, 
marching  by  the  file  and  flank  is  considerably  practised,  and  during  the  cold  months 
running  or  ^^ double  quick''  movements.  This  running  is  encouraged,  that  the  stn- 
dent  may  gain  the  very  valuable  assistance  that  it  gives  to  the  "  wind"  by  furnishing 
warm  air  to  the  lungs,  and  a  more  rapid  relief  by  sweating  and  greater  freedom  to 
tho  b(Kly  by  the  smaller  amount  of  clothing  required  than  if  the  necessary  amount 
were  taken  in  the  cold  temperature  of  out  of  doors.  This  exercise  varies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  and  with  the  temperature  from  55"^  to  60^  the  student  lUmost 
always  nnishes  with  a  moist  skin.  The  remainder  of  the  half  hour  is  occupied  in 
voluntary  exercise.  Some  use  the  heavy  apparatus,  about  one  in  eight,  or  ti^e  a 
longer  run ;  others  dance,  use  clubs,  sing,  pull  rope,  t-oss  in  the  blanket,  turn  somer- 
saults, and  occupy  themselves  in  any  proper  manner  to  secure  exercise,  sport,  or  recre- 
ation. 

This  amount  of  exercise  includes  all  that  is  required  of  the  student,  and  satisfies 
probably  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number.  The  use  of  the  bowling  alleys  is  entirely 
at  tho  option  of  the  student.  Some,  however,  who  are  not  quite  normally  robust  or 
who  are  specially  advised  to  it,  frequent  the  gymnasium  for  the  second  half  hour  in 
the  day,  either  following  special  directions  or  enjoying  themselves  as  they  like.  Others, 
on  account  of  their  robust  nature,  require  moro  muscular  work  in  onler  to  discharge 
their  superfluous  energy,  just  as  some  people  require  more  food  than  do  others.  It 
might  be  thought  that  accidents  would  happen  here  frequently,  and  that  there  has 
been  such  an  exemption  from  everything  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  owing  to  a  special 
providence.  There  has  never  been  a  serious  result  from  accident  since  the  building  was 
opened  and  dedicated  to  the  better  culture  of  the  body,  unless  it  be  to  one  young  man 
who  foil  and  was  kept  from  gymnasium  exercise  for  three  months. 

Before  this  department  was  established  it  was  thought  that  requirements  of  bodily 
exercise  would  bo  irksome  to  students  and  difficult  to  secure.  But  experience  here 
has  shown  that  the  disposition  to  shirk  this  branch  of  college  life  has  not  been  so 
marked  as  in  some  of  the  intellectual  departments.  Some  statistics  have  been  gath- 
ered to  illustrate  this  point.  Jn  186d^'69  attendance  on  chapel  and  gymnastic  exercises 
was  compared.  Nearly  84  per  cent,  of  the  class  were  present  at  the  gymnasium  and 
80  per  cent,  at  the  chapel.  Similar  observations  in  1^0  gave  13  per  cent,  of  absences 
from  chapel  and  6  per  cent,  from  the  gymnasium.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  exouso  many  from  gyinnastic  exercise.  The  past  year,  however,  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  for  the  sixteen  years,  during  which  year  only  one  junior  and  two 
freshmen  (each  with  a  defective  arm)  have  not  been  required  to  attend.  There  has 
been  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  department  where  tho  exercises  as  required  have 
worked  tho  least  injury  to  the  student;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  scores  of  men 
in  whom  a  marked  improvement  has  evidently  taken  place  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
required  physical  training  as  practised  here. 

The  military  method,  though  a  little  use^l,  is  not  sought  after.    It  seems  idle  to  talk 

ahont  military  rules  and  life  where  there  is  no  military  authority  to  carry  out  the  reg- 

nlAtJona.  ^  Were  the  college  a  State  or  Government  institution,  a  militarv  department 

would  be  in  place  and  poesibly  sustained  and  prospered.    But  to  talk  al>out  military 
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roles  and  methods  without  the  anthoiity  of  the  hall  and  chain,  the  guardhouse,  or 
power  of  life  and  death  in  the  officer,  seems  worse  than  idle.  College  student  k  will 
generally  chafe  imder  that  rule  which  degrades  them  from  the  agents  of  Iree  will  and 
choice  to  a  mere  live  machine  except  when  **  the  country  calls.'' 

Tbe  definition,  or  perhaps  description,  of  hygiene,  as  understood  in  this  department, 
is  best  given  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  £.  A.  Parkes :  *^  Taking  the  word  hygiene  in 
its  largest  sense,  it  signifies  rules  for  perfect  culture  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  im])08si- 
ble  to  dissociate  the  two.  The  body  is  affected  by  every  mental  and  moral  action; 
the  mind  is  profoundly  influenced  by  bodily  conditions.  For  a  x)erfect  system  of  hy- 
giene we  must  combine  the  knowledge  of  the  physician,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
priest,  and  must  train  the  body,  the  intellect,  and  the  moral  80ul  in  a  i)eifect  and  bal- 
anced order.  Then,  if  our  knowledge  were  exact  and  our  means  of  application  ade- 
quate, we  should  see  the  human  bemg  in  his  perfect  beauty,  as  Providence  perhaps 
intended  him  to  be ;  in  the  harmonious  proportions  and  coin]ilete  balance  of  all  his 

Earts  in  which  he  came  out  of  his  Makers  hands,  in  whoso  divine  image  we  arc  told 
e  was  in  the  beginning  made." 

With  this  definition  for  an  inspiration,  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  professor  in  this 
department  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  health  to  the  freshman  class  immediately 
upon  its  entering.  The  subject  relates  more  especially  to  the  health  of  student  life'; 
not  merely  to  individual  sanitary  rules,  but  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  cure  in 
so  closely  compact  a  body  of  young  and  growing  men  in  college ;  not  to  those  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  the  body  alone,  but  to  those  interesting  relations  and  interdependence 
of  body  njwn  mind  and  vice  versa.  This  department  also  gives  instruction  in  human 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  cabinets  are  well  supplied  with  natural  and  artilicial 
preparations  of  the  htmian  body,  which  furnish  to  the  student  a  proper  ac<iuaintance 
with  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  such  a  knowledge  as  ou^ht  to 
be  familiar  to  every  x>er8on  of  so  called  liberal  culture.  The  anatomy  and  physiology 
which  is  technical  or  professional  is  not  offered  to  the  student,  but  only  such  knowl- 
edee  as  may  be  gained  by  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  skeleton,  the  manikin, 
and  most  of  the  enlarged  papier  mAchd  models  of  Auzoux.  As  a  stimulus  to  study  in 
this  direction,  two  prizes  for  the  best  recitations  and  examination  in  these  sciences  are 
annually  given  by  Hon.  E.  H.  Sawyer,  of  Southampton.  A  course  of  lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  work  in  comparative  vertebrate  zoology  is  undertaken  by  the 
senior  class.  This  is  arranged  so  as  to  ^ve  the  student  an  enlarged  plan  of  the  verte- 
brate kingdom  rather  than  the  study  ot  species. 

The  professor  in  this  department  is  expected  to  know  the  physical  condition  of  all 
students  during  term  time.  This  does  not  mean  that  ho  only  sees  them  at  the  gymna- 
sinm  exercise,  but  that  he  makes  himself  acquainted  with  their  habits,  bodily  condi- 
tion, and  whatever  iu  the  physical  sense  may  react  upon  their  mental  state.  This 
means  that  he  offers  suggestions  where  he  may  discover  deficiency,  excess,  imprudence, 
or  ignorance  of  many  of  the  conditions  of  student  hygiene  and  life ;  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  faculty  are  such  that  these  suggestions  may  if  necessary  have  the  force  of 
a  requirement.  The  visiting  of  the  ill  and  disabled  students  requires  a  share  of  the 
time  of  this  professor ;  for,  while  the  diseases  of  college  life  are  seldom  alarming,  or 
very  distressing,  or  numerous,  yet  for  students  living  in  dormitories  and  boarding 
houses,  without  home  comforts  and  nursing  when  ill,  much  care  is  often  necessary'  to 
give  comfort  during  and  fireedom  from  the  disorders  which  afiect  yoimg  men  at  the 
coUeee  period  of  lite.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  step  in  ^physical  education  here 
nu^  be  to  establish  a  sanitarium  or  an  equivalent  to  the  hospital  of  an  army. 

'nie  amount  of  time  lost  in  sickness  by  the  students  is  a  fact  determined  by  this  de- 
partment. Dr.  Jarvis  says  that  the  amount  of  time  lost  by  each  laborer  in  Europe  is 
from  nineteen  to  twenty  days  each  year;  and  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health 
says  that  in  1872,  in  that  Commonwealth,  each  productive  person  lost  thirteen  days 
by  aioknen.  A  man  here  is  put  on  the  sick  list  if  he  is  absent  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive days  from  all  colle^  exercises.  With  this  as  a  comparison,  between  the  years  of 
IdSl-w  and  1876-'77,  inclusive,  23,3  per  cent,  of  the  college  have  been  entered  on 
the  sick  list ;  or,  every  student  in  college  has  constructively  lost  2.64  days  each  year 
by  illness,  and  every  siok  student  has  averaged  11.36  days  of  absence  from  college 
duties.  During  this  same  period,  48,  or  three  each  year  on  an  average,  have  left;  col- 
lege from  physical  disabilities,  although  16  of  these  have  returned  and  entered  again 
their  own  or  a  succeeding  class.  The  causes  which  produced  these  removals  were :  in 
7  cases,  coastitutional  debility;  in  6,  typhoid  fever;  in  5.  consumptive  tendencies;  in 
6,  weak  or  injured  eyes,  and  single  cases  because  of  other  infirmities.  During  this 
period  of  sixteen  years,  16  students  have  died  while  connected  with  the  college. 

In  connection  with  this  subiect  it  is  instructive  to  learn  that  dyspepsia,  though 
formerly  prevalent  in  college,  has  lost  its  foothold  here  of  late  years.    For  the  past 
sixteen  years  it  has  not  once  so  occurred  as  to  be  recognized  as  a  cause  of  loss  of  time 
to  any  student.    Pork,  too,  is  mostly  banished  as  an  article  of  food.    T\ic^  ^U\Ol.^w\% 
will  not  eat  it.    The  maladies  which  have  visited  Amherst  Btxidonta  ior  l\iQ>  «^lL\.«i^i\l 
years  past  have  heen,  in  the  order  o/ their  frequency :  Colds,  including  tVi^icvf  ot\\xxi^ 
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fever  and  iniluonza,  35  p«r  c«i)t. ;  physical  accidents,  9.47  per  cent. ;  boils,  4.82  per 
cent. ;  eyes,  4.56  i)er  cent. ;  and  so  on  in  decreasing  ratio  of  numbers,  with  fubricnla, 
typhoid  fcrer,  quinsy,  debility,  mumps,  bihous  fever,  diphtheria,  bilious  trouble, 
stomach  irritation,  intermittent  fever,  measles,  teeth,  and  forty-live  other  causes  which 
yielded  164  cases,  or  12  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  sickness. 

The  mouths  of  the  year  during  which  coUege  sickness  has  prevailed  have  been  care- 
fully recorded.  The  record,  however,  can  bo  made  out  only  for  nine  months,  as  vaca- 
tions cover  so  much  of  the  other  months  that  it  would  not  give  completed  results 
A])ril  also  has  always  had  a  short  vacation. 

The  percentage  of  cases  has  been  as  follows : 

In  January 13. 8 

In  February 16.6 

In  March 16.4 

lu  April  (part  of  the  month) 6. 3 

In  May 12.8 

In  June 6.3 

In  September 10.3 

In  October 9.7 

In  November 7.7 

Total 99.9 

In  addition  to  the  items  secured  u])on  the  maladies  of  students,  Dr.  Haskot  Derb^, 
of  Boston,  is  now  instituting  a  series  of  i)ersonal  examinations  of  every  student,  in 
order  to  determine  the  cft'ect  of  college  life  upon  near-sightedness.  In  due  time  with- 
out doubt  his  results  will  bo  given  to  the  public.  The  vital  statistics  of  the  students 
of  the  college  have  also  been  secured.  These  include  the  ago,  weight,  height,  finger- 
reach  (distance  between  tips  of  the  middle  finger  of  each  hand^,  chest  g^irth  (average 
between  **fnll"  and  **repose"),  chest  range,  arm  girth  (biceps),  forearm  girth,"  capacity 
of  lungs,  and  a  simple  test  of  muscular  strength.  The  results  are  the  averages  of  the 
data  secured  from  1,171  students,  with  20,458  items  of  record :  Age,  21  years,  two 
months;  weight,  139.146  pounds,  63.11  kilograms:  height,  5.653  feet,  1.723  metres; 
finger  reach,  5.783  feet,  1.763  metres;  chest  girth,  35.786  inches,  9.09  decimetres; 
chest  range,  3.416  inches,  8.7  centimetres;  arm  girtn,  11.620  inches,  2.95  decimetres; 
forearm  girth,  11.0."39inches,  2.81  decimetres;  lung  capacity,  240.871  cubic  inches,  4.095 
litres;  strength,  10.747  times. 

Probablv  the  most  important  feature  of  this  department  consists  in  placing  it  on 
the  same  level  with  the  other  dex^artmeuts  of  the  college  course.  As,  however,  it  is 
of  so  (Uffercnt  a  nature  and  unlike  the  ordinary  methods  of  so  called  school  culture, 
it  has  taken  time  and  experiments  to  carry  the  system  along  to  its  ])resent  condition. 
In  our  educational  institutions  scmie  method  is  adopted  to  inform  the  student  —  and 
generally  the  public,  too — where  his  position  is  in  Ihe  institution  and  how  he  pro- 
gresses. In  mental  growth  and  culture  this  can  be  determined  by  recitations,  exam- 
inations, and  exhibitions,  since  the  mental  i)Owers  should  grow  through  the  whole 
range  ot  mental  maturity,  and  the  design  of  intollectual  work  is  to  secure  the  highest 
development  of  mind  within  its  normal  limits.  But  the  young  man  who  enters  col- 
lege in  his  twentieth  year  has  approximated  to  his  highest  physical  growth  and  pow- 
ers ;  and  moreover  the  desi^  of  the  college  physical  education  is  not  to  produce  ath- 
letes or  physiological  prodigies,  but  oijly  to  establish  health,  and  well  preserve  the 
body  up  to  the  normal  standard,  and  ]iromote  the  harmonious  culture  of  both.  Hence 
^'  rank^'  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  man  if  he  excels  his  classmate  in  hea\T  gymnastics. 
To  encourage  this  might  be  ii]Jurious.  And  to  discriminate  between  four-fifths  of  a 
class  as  to  the  best  gymnasts  with  dumb-bells  would  be  next  to  impossible,  as  this 
proportion  of  a  class  perform  the  exorcise  equally  well.  And  yet  to  secure  a  proper 
attention  to  obedience  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  particularly  the  taking  of  sufficient 
and  regular  exercise  in  a  proper  manner,  is  what  is  attempted  to  be  done  for  the  Am- 
herst student;  and  if  he  but  gives  the  attention  and  care  to  the  needs  and  culture  of 
his  body  as  required  in  this  way,  he  receives  an  increment  to  his  college  rank  or  stand- 
ing which  is  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  faculty:  in  this  way  the  student  has  a 
personal  incitement  to  discipline  in  this  department.  There  is  also  an  inducement  to 
the  same  thing  in  another  way  and  by  the  means  which  are  always  so  efl'ectual  to 
the  college  student :  a  spirit  of  class  x>ride  and  honor.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John 
H.  Washburn,  secretary  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  a  yearly  i)rize 
of  $100  is  given  to  "the  class  which  during  the  year  shall  most  faithfully  discharge  its 
duties  in  tno  gymnasium  and  carry  out  most  fully  the  instructions  of  the  professor  of 
hygiene."  This  prize  has  been  awarded  for  the  last  four  years,  and  has  shown  valua- 
ble results  in  "bracing  up"  the  easy,  indifferent,  want  of  energy  element  of  society, 
which  is  not  wanting  m  a  college ;  the  very  character  needing  xmsh,  snax),  and  tone 
to  make  it  ci^oyahle  of  itself  ami  of  use  U>  mankind.  The  following  data  gathered  at 
dilTcrent  jwrioda  show  the  effect  of  the  class  pnv.c:  lu  l^i^-'^oQ  tlie  attendance  on 
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cymnastic  exercises,  inclading  the  excused  absences,  was  88  per  cent,  of  the  class ; 
dnring  October,  1870,  the  ratio  of  absence  to  attendance  with  the  same  data  was  1  to 
17.5;  and  dnring  the  summer  of  1876-^  the  average  attendance  of  the  classes,  under 
same  conditions,  was  93.5  per  cent. 

It  is  not  i)08sible  to  make  definite  statements  as  to  the  value  of  this  department, 
since  no  numerical  records  of  data  were  had  concerning  Ihcso  matters  before  its  crea- 
tion. Hence,  criticisms,  adverse  or  otherwise,  must  depend  on  hearsay,  opinions,  and 
l^eneral  impressions.  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  young  men  carry  themselves 
in  their  walk  with  more  erectness  and  elasticity,  not  to  say  grace,  than  did  the  former 
college  students.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  this  department,  boarding  house 
keepers  noticed  a  better  appetite  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  a  demand  for  the 
more  substantial  edibles,  such  as  bread  and  meat.  Tlie  opinion  of  the  college  faculty 
is  most  decided  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  department  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  students.  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  the  oldest  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  Amherst,  speaks  as  follows  upon  this  matter :  **If  I  were  asked  to  specify  what 
I  consider  to  l>e  the  most  marked  characteristic  and  distinctive  excellence  of  the  Am- 
herst gymnastics,  I  should  say  that  it  is  the  union  of  recreation  and  amusement  with 
exercise,  of  the  voluntary  and  spontaneous  with  the  required  and  the  prescribed;  in  a 
word,  of  play  with  work.  To  succeed  in  doing  this  would  be  of  course,  according  to 
Dr.  BushnelFs  well  known  distinction  in  his  article  on  *Work  and  play,' to  bring 
heaven  down  to  earth.  And  this  is  just  the  success  which  these  gymnastics  have 
achieved." 

One  merit  of  the  system  as  practised  here  has  been  its  humanizing  or  levelling  in- 
fluence. The  best  scholar  in  his  class  may  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  g>'nma- 
sinm  l>etween  two  very  ordinary  scholars  and  constantly  be  made  to  realize  that  ho 
is  not  equal  to  either  of  them  in  physical  attainments  or  endurance.  Ami  hew,  a  man 
may  not  choose  his  comrade  on  account  of  his  literary  or  social  qualities :  one  of  the 
things  perhaps  which  may  help  to  prepare  him  for  the  battle  of  life  and  the  develop- 
ment of  proper  sympathies  and  self-denial.  A  moral  consideration  of  some  significance 
has  presouted  itself  in  the  college  within  the  last  12  or  15  years,  which  is  the  de- 
crease in  the  demands  for  college  discipline.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  during  the 
last  year  not  a  single  student  was  removed  from  college  lor  improprieties  of  conduct. 
The  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  the  useless  expenditure  ol"  money  in  style  and 
Bhow,  which  once  were  decide<lly  prevalent  in  college,  have  been  less  during  the  last 
few  years.  If  any  of  these  things  are  credited  to  the  department  under  consideration, 
it  is  no  doubt  very  much  owing  to  the  giving  up  of  many  potty  rules  when  so  new  an 
element  was  introduced  into  the  college;  and  this  very  relinquishment  jdaccs  the 
stndent  much  more  under  his  own  control,  government,  and  self-reliance. 

TABLE  X.— SCHOOLS   OF   SCIEXCK. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  institutions  and  departments  of  this 
daas,  with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Office  in  each  year  from  1870 
to  1877,  inolnsive.  The  numbers  under  1873,  1874,  1375,  1876,  and  1877  include  the 
national  Military  and  Naval  Academies : 


KunbttT  of  institiitioiis 
Himbar  of  inalraotoTB. 
Knmberof  ■todents  — 
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17 
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70 
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1873.        1874. 


70 
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8,050 


72 
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7,244 


1875. 


74 
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7,157 


1876. 

75 

793 

7,614 


1877. 


74 

781 

8,560 
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700,000 
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M 
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• 

30,770  1 

84,000 

1,000 
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»so,ooo 
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.m.m 
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■ 

■ 
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A  review  of  facts  brought  out  in  the  reports  of  the  colleges  of  agricolturo  and  the 
mechanic  arts^  allows  no  doubt  that  they  are  solving  the  problems  which  have  been 
intrusted  to  them.  The  close  study  of  their  history  in  each  State  will  convince  a  can- 
did judge,  I  am  confident,  that  they  are  a^j listing  themselves — 

(1)  To  science:  Already  they  have  here  and  there  promoted  its  progress  and  this 
stimulating  influence  increases ;  still  more  generally  they  have  drawn  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  for  the  benefit  of  their  instruction. 

(2)  They  are  equally  adjusting  themselves  to  the  condition  and  necessities  of  industry. 
The  reports  of  the  boards  of  agriculture  of  the  several  States  show  that  their  meet- 

iiiijs  have  received  valuable  contributions  from  these  institutions,  aud  tbat  they  havo 
aii]ed  iu  disseminating  important  information  couceniiug  the  various  interests  of  ap-i- 
culture. 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  practical  service  and  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  colleges  and  the  boards.  From  the  report  of  the  Michigan  Boanl  of 
Agriculture  for  1877  it  appears  that  farmers  in  the  State,  excited  by  repTesentatiouH 
against  a  popular  and  productive  variety  of  wheat,  applied  to  the  State  Agricultural 
College  for  information  on  the  subject.  The  board  of  agriculture  ordered  an  investi- 
gation, which  was  made  by  the  college  j^rofessor  of  chemistry  aud  his  assistant.  The 
result  proved  that  neither  in  the  chemical  composition  nor  in  the  physical  propei-tie:^ 
of  the  flour  made  from  tliis  wheat  did  there  exist  any  cause  of  complaint.  Thus  a 
8<^rious  disturbance  of  opinion,  which  would  have  affected  the  cultivation  of  more  than 
1,200,000  acres,  was  averted.  The  connection  between  the  board  and  the  college  is 
very  intimate  in  this  State,  the  board  of  agriculture  having,  in  fact,  the  management 
of  the  college. 

The  act  establishing  the  Vermont  Board  of  Agriculture  makes  the  president  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  one  of  the  board.  The  entomologist  of  the  boanl  of  agri- 
culture is  the  professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  and  State  Agricultural  College. 
His  address  on  "Certain  injurious  insects,"  published  in  the  report  of  1877,  suggests 
the  investigations  of  general  interest  that  come  within  the  scope  of  this  boanl. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  autborize<l  its  secretary 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  superintendent  of  the  college  farm,  to  initiate  experimental 
work  on  the  farm  and  on  certain  "quasi  stations''  for  the  purpose  of  giving  authori- 
tative instruction  to  farmers  about  matters  of  farm  and  stock  management.  The  first 
results  have  been  already  reported  by  Mr.  Sanborn. 

The  last  day  of  the  convention  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Maine  was  occu- 
pied by  the  students  of  the  State  college,  who  reported  the  results  of  experiments  at 
the  college  farm. 

The  importance  of  introducing  such  practical  exercises  in  the  colleges  of  this  grade 
is  universally  acknowledged.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  1877-^8,  it  is  recorded  that  a  resolution  was  passed  expressing  as  the  sense 
of  the  convention  that  one  or  more  of  the  regents  of  the  university  should  be  practical 
farmers. 

It  appears  from  the  State  University  report  for  Missouri,  1876-77,  that  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  College,  thus  concentrat- 
ing the  forces  working  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  increasing  their  efficiency. 

The  general  importance  of  the  experiments  ma<le  on  the  college  farms  is  not  their 
only  merit.  They  afford  work  for  the  students,  which  often  is  even  more  necessary  to 
the  class  of  young  men  attracted  thither  than  to  those  entered  m  purely  literary  insti- 
tutions. In  some  of  these  colleges  a  certain  amount  of  labor  is  required;  in  othera  it 
is  optional  with  the  students.    The  prices  paid  vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

iniiiiois  Agricoltaral  College,  IxTinfi^oii,  chartered  in  1861  and  organized  in  1866,  has  been  suspended 
because  of  a  decree  of  court  which  gives  its  landii  and  hniltUngs  to  the  State.    Originally  meant  to  be 
an  agricaltoral  college  in  fkct  as  well  as  in  name,  it  received  from  the  State  a  landed  endowment  wliich 
yielded  a  ftrod  of  $56,000.    The  treasurer  of  the  institution  waHte<l  this  fund  in  vv\v^le  »v<^'\x\a\.\awk, 
and  the  State,  fiifling  to  recover  it  from  the  culJesi*,  obtaini  d  a  deciTc  as  above  staleOL. 
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Tvork  and  the  skill  of  the  student;  from  4  cents  to  15  cents  per  honr,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table : 

Hourly  compeMatian  of  students  in  agricultural  colleges  for  work  on  the  farm. 


Illinois  IndnstrialUniveraity 

Iowa  Agricoltural  College 

Indiana  Agricultaral  College 

Kansas  Agricnltoral  College 

Maine  A  gri  cnltoral  College 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Hassachusctts  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Missouri  Agricultural  College 

Agricultural  department  of  Cornell  University,  New  York 

Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Pennsylrania  State  College t 

Virginia  Agricultaral  College 


Minimum. 

8  cents. 
4  cents. 


Maximum. 

10  cents. 
9  cents. 


7  cents. 


10  cents. 
10  cents. 
"Very  liberal  compensation." 

10  cents. 
10  cents. 


10  cents. 
10  cents. 


15  cents. 


(a) 
"Fair  wages." 
"Liberal  pay." 


a  Though  the  rate  paid  to  students  by  the  hour  at  the  Ohio  College  is  not  given,  it  appears  tliat  the 
amount  of  $459.69  was  exi>ended  for  student  labor  during  the  year  ISTC-*??. 

Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Maryland  agricnltural  colleges  report  that  students,  with  skill, 
industry,  and  economy,  can  defray  a  large  part  of  their  expenses  by  work  on  the  college 
farms  and  gardens. 

In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  it  is  stated  that  **  indigent 
students  are  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  may  offer  about  the  college  and  farm  build- 
lugs  or  in  the  field,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  for  one  to  earn  more  than  from  |50  to  $100 
a  year,  besides  performing  other  duties." 

In  the  agricultural  department  of  Cornell  University  employment  is  not  guaranteed 
to  any  students,  yet  a  limited  amount  is  furnished  them  at  such  prices  as  would  or- 
dinarily be  paid  to  other  persons  for  doing  the  same  work. 

The  relation  thus  established  between  the  agricultural  colleges  and  practical  indus- 
try makes  them  important  factors  in  the  great  labor  problems  of  the  day.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  bearing  their  part  in  the  general  progress  of  education  and  thus  becom- 
ing more  and  more  important  as  educational  centres.  They  send  many  students  into 
the  teachers'  ranks  and  make  valuable  con^butions  to  the  literature  and  discussions 
of  education. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  number  of  schools  for  instructing  advanced  pupils  during  vacations  has  formed 
a  marked  feature  of  the  year.  In  several  preceding  years  such  schools  existed,  some 
of  them  for  the  field  study  of  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  kindred  topics,  and 
some  in  convenient  localities  for  instruction  in  chemistry,  ichthyology,  drawing,  music, 
languages,  methods  of  teaching,  and  so  on.  But  in  1877  these  means  of  summer  in- 
stniction  expanded  into  greater  proportions  than  in  any  previous  vacation  period 
Tho  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River  were  dotted  with  institutes  for  teachers  who,  in- 
stead of  resting,  were  trying  to  prepare  for  higher  worlv.  More  than  fifty  such  insti- 
tutes wore  hold  in  Indiana  aloue,  besides  many  in  other  States.  One  of  these  was  to 
instruct  teachers  in  the  art  of  elocution  ;  another  was  to  prepare  them  to  give  draw- 
ing lessons  in  their  schools ;  others  were  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  for 
which  last  Butler  University,  in  Indiana,  also  sent  out  a  number  of  its  students,  under 
competent  instructors,  on  a  summer's  walk  through  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  South. 
I/j  tbo  East,  beshlea  the  usual  summer  schools  of  Harvard  professors — one  of  these,  also, 
a  field  school  in  the  South  —  there  were  a  summer  ac\ioo\  oi  \3\o\o^y,  zoology,  and  bot- 
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any  at  Salem,  ICaes.,  under  tbe  auspices  of  the  Pcabody  Academy  of  Science  there ;  a 
normal  institute  of  great  proportions  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  for  instruction  in  music, 
elocution,  drawing,  and  modem  languages ;  a  school  of  languages  at  Amherst  College, 
and  several  kindred  ones  in  other  portions  of  New  England,  as  well  as  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylyania.  A  scientific  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  charge 
of  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenncy,  of  Williams  College,  Mass.,  was  arrested  by  the  death  of 
Professor  Tenney,  July  9,  while  en  route.  Another  from  Princeton  College  carried  its 
students  to  the  Yellowstone  and  brought  back  large  treasures  for  the  college  cabinet. 

TABLE  XI. —  SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  theology 
(including  theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to 
1877,  inclusive,  with  the  number  of  professoiM  and  number  of  students : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Unmhtfir  of  inatitnt innn 

80 

339 

3,254 

04 

369 

3.204 

104 

435 

3,351 

110 

573 

3,838 

113 

579 

4,356 

123 

615 

5,234 

124 

580 

4,268 

124 

Knnihw  of  iniitrnctoni Tr..r, 

564 

Ifuraber  of  fttadents 

3,965 

Table  XI. — StaiUHcal  summary  of  theological  seminaries. 


Denominatioii. 


Uoman  Catholic 

Pzotntan  t  Episcopal 

Presbyterian 

Baptist ^ 

Latheran 

CoDgregatioiial 

HethodistEpiaoopal 

Chrutian 

Sefonned 

TTiut44  Preabyterian 

Cumberland  Preabyterian 

Free  Wffl  Baptiat 

Kethodiat  Episcopal  South 

Unsectarian 

Iteformed  (Batch) 

TToiTersaliat 

AAican  Methodist  Epiacopal 

Xennonite 

Methodist 

Xorarian 

Hev  Jerusalem 

tJaion  Eyangelical 

IToitsriaa 

TTnited  Brethren  ^ 

Total 


Nnmber  of 
seminaries. 


18 

16 

16 

16 

13 

9 

7 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Nomber  of 
professors. 


124 


93 

65 

82 

62 

38 

64 

51 

4 

8 

11 

11 

10 

8 

17 

5 

9 

6 

4 


Number  of 
students. 


575 

363 

674 

772 

252 

347 

383 

31 

62 

65 

61 

43 

68 

120 

40 

48 

8 

50 


8 

19 

1 

4 

32 

6 

19 

2 

33 

564 

3,965 
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Table  XI.— iSKMiNiiry  o/ttaUttk*  </  fcftoot*  of  lluology. 


Kentucky  , . 

Loalalima . . . 

Usrjlimil . . . 


Hcbrsalm 

Now  Jeriiuy... 
New  lock  ... 
ifonb  CSToUim 


Pumaylviuila 

SoutbCajulloa 

Tlrglnlii 

Dialrlot  of  Colombia 


i  I 


II 


2  .        2 

;::h« 


iiD,iMa     t3o,<)ao  . 


150,000    . 
2S,0Olt    . 


»»,K«I  I    31.M0 


27M)M)  I    !Xa,<Ka  i    11,01 

isa,  cm  :    ^  om      ;.  oi 

«,0M  I 


S  M7I.M5  ,8. an, 785 


Tlio  following  is  a 
Bureau  eacli  year  from  1870 
bet  of  students : 


Jt^dmber  of  inatltatlon*  . 
Jfaoiber  oflaatrncton .  -  ■ 
■ITiaalKrofataiSeata 


\,ra.\  i,m6\  t. 


SCHOOLS   OF   UEDICINE. 
Tablb  XIL—SummatTiofttatUticMoficliooIio/laiB. 


1 

■3 

StadaitM. 

Llbmrlca. 

Property,  Inoome,  tc. 

Statu. 

1 

1 

il 

ill 

li 

J 

■3 

1 

i 
ii 

1 

i' 

1 

1 
1 

1 

II 

II 

|l 

*).■.«« 

«" 

5 

Id 

IB 

23 
»7 
B 
U8 

1 

1 

8 
£8 
IS 

«,0» 
BOO 

» 

IM 

mooo  j    fsoa 

IS 

* 

IB 
6 

S6 

2 
6 
10 
1 
S 
14 
U 

138 

» 

ao 

MO 

US 
109 
M« 

M 

lid 

IDS 

la 

3* 
2BS 

lU 

n 

13 

>»« 

10. 

u« 

H^OOO 

I  SOS 

],3oa 

IDOM 

uiooo 

0 

>9i,a» 

11,BC8 

3.980 
IS,  TO 

111 

s 

29 

U 

10 
10 

1,400 
800 

SS3 

SO 

din 

lEO 
1,BD0 

020 

19,000 

S,000 

MO 

10.000 

WO 

l.ffil 

i,;a? 

KI,7Q0 

«.m 

' 

-. 

aAlaoone-fonithlntereat  In  afa 
TABLE  XUl.— BCHOOIjB  OP 

The  ibUowisg  is  »  comparatiTe  ertAtement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  raedioine, 
dcntiatiy,  and  ph&rmacy  reported  to  the  Office  each  year  trom  1870  to  1877,  incItiHive, 
nth  the  mmubei  of  InstmetoTS  and  stadents ; 


lOTO. 

»,. 

len. 

1878. 

1874. 

1873. 

1878. 

1877. 

88 

088 

a,M3 

700 

^99fi 

1,148 
8,881 

.  1,121 
9,006 

1,172 
0,971 

108 
1,201 
10,143 

1,27S 

fc 
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Tablk  XIII. — Summary- of  9tatl»tlcB  of  eoliools  of  medidne,  of  deaUs^,  and  ofpkarmaejf. 


States. 


I.  Medical  and 

SURGICAL. 

1.  Itegular. 

Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

SLedtncky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. . . 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

District  of  Columbia 


Total. 


2.  EcUetic. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

New  York 

Ohio 


Total. 


3.  nomceop<Uhic. 

Illinois...: 

Massachnsetts  . . . 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio 

I*enj28j-JvaniA 

Total.... 


I 

.a 

o 

I 


"A 


2 
2 
1 
8 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
8 
1 
2 
5 
1 
7 
7 
1 
3 
1 
aA 
1 
1 
2 
3 


60 


% 
I 

o 


9 
20 
13 
25 
68 
82 
19 
41 
23 
19 
24 
34 
83 
65 

8 

142 

92 

8 
lU 

8 
12 

7 
18 
19 
28 


878 


12 
9 
8 


29 


24 
24 
6 
29 
31 
26 
13 


■■■■LEIj^i 


Students. 


I 

p 


I 


50 
111 

56 
136 
568 
194 
315 
583 
183 
116 
297 
231 
360 
484 

96 

1,673 

927 

83 
1,048 

60 
115 

18 

92 

94 
147 


7,987 


105 
107 
267 


479 


282 
176 
75 
71 
200 
21G 
160 


153  IZ 


ISO 


o  « 

t  lis 


3  ^  o 

0    g    « 

&a 


I 


g 

§ 

a 

s 


11 

16 


103 

27 

115 


17 


101 

0 

5 

23 

154 

25 


39 


11 
657 


36 
6 


42 


39 
72 

2 
11 

2 

103 

17 


246 


15 

28 

6 

43 

166 

59 

128 

304 

44 

24 

U5 

36 

114 

145 

22 

830 

279 

6 

334 

19 

46 

12 

33 

26 

17 


2,851 


33 

26 

121 


180 


59 
45 
13 
105 
43 
62 
53 


380 


Libraries. 


I 

o 
► 

o 

0 


J 

§1 


500 


2,500 

4,800 

50 

3,000 


4,000 
2,*400 
4,660 
400 
8,550 
1,700 
1,206 
1,200 


1,500 

50 

8,000 


40 


500 


85,056 


1,000 


1,000 


2,000 


200 
1,260 
2,000 


60 


100 


160 


200 


200 


200 


15 
80 


^    5,480  \ 


2d5 


Property,  income,  ice. 


0 


P. 

a 


0 

.a 

I 

If 


o 

0 


$150, 
75, 

200, 
55, 

105, 

7, 

75. 

10, 

160, 
25, 
90, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


230, 
117, 

25, 

367, 

247, 

2, 

802, 

80, 


000 
200 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 
000 


50,000 
1,000 


2,844,200 


20,000 
50,000 
30,000 
80,000 


I 


(^^ 


s 

o 

a 


I 


p«.S 

0 


.0 


$30,000 


14,000 


2,500 


<S  Eg 


$2,300 
500 


130 


84,365 


1,000 
1,200 
5,000 


364,250 
0 


5,513 


100 

72 

350 


4,612 
0 


602,815 


18,677 


180,000 


52,500 
120,000 


3,000 

130,000 

80,000 

50,000 


\. 


4%&,^KM 


50,000 


2,000 
3,000 
3,000 


\.  56,000 


2,500 


221 


2,721 


$10,395 


2,187 
34,000 

7,000 
12,000 

3,500 
14,525 

6,075 

9,400 
38.504 

4,381 
39,870 


48,875 
14,400 

2,500 
41,000 

2,800 


3,120 


4,000 
8,500 


802.832 


5,000 


21,680 


26.680 


15,500 
10.000 


3,450 
12,585 
14,000 
13.680 


60,216 


a  Of  the«o  but  one  repoTied. 
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^  tlatiitici  o/ tchooli  of  mediant,  ^. —  Continned. 


1 

i 
1 

i 
1 

fituUnU. 

LibraitBS. 

fnipcrl]-.  Incomr,  S. 

fii 

g,Goo 

1.400 

7.17S 
^340 

io.eao 

81M«. 

{ 

ip 

'A 

•i 

j 

j 

U.  DetT^i. 

10 
38 
38 

19 

S 

11 

la 
at 

3 
1 

e 

30 
» 

8 

mm 

78 
SKI 

3  j      IT.OOO 

fo 

.1           300 

I       3.M0 

1 

o|        0 

1^000 

T  lal 

" 

m 

^\       ^ 

1« 

U8 

,»!  „,.» 

1 

41,790 

UCJLL. 

5        SI 

4 

79S 

1,M0 

• 

8,000 

Di           0 

.; ; ........ 

» 
75 

1^000 

1.^ 

H 

ss 

H 

431 

BOO 

1 

«i    », 

3,000  1         7S        1,700 

33 
1,371 
ISO 

a,3M 

500 
12S|      THOOO 

KinrTurk 

0|      55 

23,800 
400 

i,soo 

.lOo 

I-ouaylTOii. 

B8 

1  SM 

...^  .:.:::,i 

WrtriclotCoIiODWa 
Total 

I   !         3  ^ 
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The  friends  of  medical  education  would  be  surprised  to  learn  the  small  nnmber  of 
volumes  reported  in  medical  libraries.  Special  attention  to  their  organization,  increase, 
iind  use  would  not  fail  to  add  to  the  competency  and  efficiency  of  the  profession. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Surgeon-General  J.  K.  Barnes,  U.  S.  A.,  and  to 
Iiis  assistant,  Surgeon  J.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  for  their  efforts  to  organize,  increase, 
and  catalogue  the  National  Medical  Library  at  Washington,  which  undoubtedly  has 
no  superior.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regrettxsd  that  the  x^ubUcation  of  the  catalogue  has 
been  so  long  delayed.  The  benefit  of  its  imblication  to  the  profession,  and  thus  to 
the  world,  will  be  incalculable. 

Next  to  the  medical  library  opportunities  in  Washington  are  those  in  Philadelphia. 
The  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  that  in  1875  numbered  over  19,000  volumes, 
is  steadily  increasing,  as  is  also  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  wluch  con- 
tained at  the  same  time  12,500  volumes. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  benefit  of  a 
medical  library  containing  more  than  3,000  volumes,  founded  by  Prof.  Alfred  Still6. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  done  great  service  to  the  profession  by  con- 
tributing to  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Mussey  medical  collection, 
amounting  to  some  5,000  books  and  pamphlets  gathered  by  his  father  and  himself. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  of  Washington,  offers  his  library  of  18,000  books  and  pamphlets, 
•on  a  few  apparently  reasonable  conditions,  to  the  profession  in  the  State  of  Illinois^ 
to  bo  kept  in  Chicago,  and  with  it  a  fund  of  which  the  income  would  meet  the 
expenses  of  an  annual  lecture  (to  be  entitled  the  Toner  Medical  Lecture)  on  some  sub- 
ject relating  to  medicine. 

SCHOOLS  OF  FHAUMACT. 

The  responsibility  of  a  pharmacist  has  been  little  understood.  Outside  of  cities  and 
villages  physicians  generally  prepare  their  own  prescriptions.  Formerly,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  medical  student  prepared  and  administered  the  medicines  for  the  patients 
of  his  preceptor.  The  pharmacist,  in  a  measure,  bears  the  same  responsibility  as  the 
physician.  What  the  exact  share  of  the  responsibility  exercised  by  the  apothecary  is, 
is  reaching  a  clear  definition  in  law  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  schools 
^f  pharmacy  may  be  expected  to  emphasize  this  responsibility  both  with  the  manu- 
facturer of  drugs  and  medicines  and  with  the  dispensing  pharmacist.  Even  the  ap- 
prentice has  been  held  criminally  responsible  in  the  courts.  He  delivered  laudanum 
for  paregoric,  causing  the  death  of  an  infant  child.  The  judge  said:  ^'If  a  party  is 
^11  ty  of  negligence,  and  death  results,  the  party  guilty  of  that  negligence  is  also 
guilty  of  manslaughter.''  Lideed,  a  universal  appreciation  of  the  moral  responsibility 
<of  a  dealer  in  drugs  (that  they  should  be  exactly  what  they  are  represented  to  be) 
would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  of  pharmacy. 

TABLE  XrV. —  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  AKD  NAVAL  ACADEMIES. 

In  Table  XIV  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  examinations  of  candi. 
•dates  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Military  and  Naval  Academies  for  the  year 
1877. 

TABLE  XV. — DEGREES. 

The  following  summary  shows  what  degrees  on  graduation  have  been  conferred  in 
the  several  States  by  the  institutions  mentioned  in  the  various  statistical  tables  in  the 
Appendix : 
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Ur.  Jnstan  Winaor's  efforts  in  connection  nith  Harvard  University  Library  have  been 
cobspicnoos  in  their  favorable  effects  upon  college  library  management  generally. 
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increase  the  number.  It  arose  from  the  labors  of  the  present  efficient  librarian  (Pro£  E. 
W.  Hall)  in  cataloguing,  indexing,  and  making  accessible  the  contents  of  the  library ; 
from  his  effort  to  procure,  by  gift  or  purchase,  desirable  books  actually  in  demand; 
from  a])pointiug  the  library  hour  at  the  close  of  chapel  service,  when  the  students 
would  all  bo  assembled  near  by  within  the  building,  and  from  throwing  open  the 
alcoves  to  the  free  inspection  of  the  students. 

It  is  affirmed  that  there  has  been  no  trouble  arising  from  admitting  students  to  the 
shelves.  Not  a  volume  has  been  missed,  and  there  is  very  little  misplacing  of  books. 
The  saving  in  assistants  and  delay  in  procuring  books  would  far  more  than  equal 
a  loss  of  lifty  dollars*  worth  of  books  a  year. 

2.  The  better  use  of  books  in  connection  with  elementary  and  secondary  schools  haa 
been  aided  by  the  efforts  of  intelligent  teachers,  who  have  made  it  their  aim  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  ta8t«  for  reading  among  their  pupils,  and  to  guide  it 
aright  by  suggesting  authors  and  topics.  The  influence  of  the  Library  Journal  and 
of  the  conferences  of  librarians  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  increased  efficiency  of 
libraries  as  a  means  of  education. 

LIBRABT  OF  C0XGBE68. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  for  the 
year  1877 : 

Extent  of  the  collection. — Rapid  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  library  and  all  its 
interests,  except  the  provision  of  adequate  space  for  its  fast  accumulating  treasures, 
has  characterized  the  year  just  closed.  The  number  of  readers  has  been  far  greater 
than  ever  before,  the  majority  of  whom  are  serious  students  in  quesj;  of  authorities  and 
information,  and  it  is  at  times  impossible  to  furnish  adequate  accommodations,  within 
the  narrow  space  at  command,  both  for  the  readers  and  for  the  members  of  Congrees 
themselves. 

The  enumeration  of  books  January  1, 1878,  exhibits  an  aggregate  of  331,118  volumes 
and  about  110,000  pamphlets.  Of  the  books,  no  less  than  S,79(i  belong  to  the  law  de- 
partment of  tne  library.  At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  library  contained 
311,097  volumes.  The  increase  during  the  last  year  was  thus  20,021  volumes,  derived 
from  the  following  specific  sources,  namely : 

Pamph- 
lets. 

By  pnrcbaae, 

By  copyright 

By  deposit  of  tho  Smithsonian  Institution 
By  donation  (including  State  documents) . 
l^y  exchange 

Total 20,021         9,348 

To  this  should  be  added  maps  and  charts,  to  the  number  of  2,622,  acquired  during 
the  year  1877. 

CopyrightH. — ^There  were  entered,  during  the  calendar  year  1877, 15,758  publications, 
as  against  14,882  for  the  year  preceding,  1876.^  This  is  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  876  x)ublications.     The  aggregate  of  copyright  fees  paid  into  the  Treasury 

*  The  following  data  from  the  Leipziger  Catalog  exhibit  a  classification  according  to  subject  of  the 
books  published  in  Germany  during  1877:  Independent  works,  14,000,  in  over  20,000  volumes;  number 
of  different  authors,  excluding  anonymous  writers,  10,000;  encyclopedias,  bibliography,  and  science 
of  literature,  372;  theology,  1,253;  law,  politics,  and  statistics,  1,320;  medicine,  755;  natural  scienoe, 
chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  740;  philosophy,  163;  school  books  and  pedagogy,  1,629;  books  for  the  young, 
485 ;  cUssics,  Oriental  languages,  and  antiquities,  520 ;  moilem  languages,  445 ;  history,  739 ;  geography 
311;  mathematics  and  astronomy,  166 ;  military  works,  347 ;  commerce  and  industry,  525;  architecture, 
mining,  engineering,  and  navigation,  378 ;  shooting,  hunting,  fishing,  and  forestry,  103;  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  392 ;  belles-lettres,  1,126;  popular  works,  540;  masonry,  17;  miscellimeous,  507 ;  mA]M»33<L 
To  each  thousand  inhabitants  there  are  103  subscribers  for  political  newspapers  in  all  Germany.  The 
figure  is  much  larger  in  the  south,  where  it  varies  firom  125  to  150,  than  in  the  north,  where  it  does  not 
jvksch  100.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  least  reading  province  in  Germany,  counting  only  35  subscribers  to 
everj- 1, 000  inh&bittuitB. 
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amoanted  to  $13,076.  Tlie  deposits  of  publications  protectwl  by  copyright,  under  the 
law  requiring  that  two  copies  of  each  book  or  other  publication  entered  be  transmitted  to 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  show  the  following  result  for  the  year  under  the  various 
designations  of  articles  which  are  lawful  subjects  of  copyright : 

Books '.'. 8,952 

Periodicals 7,036 

Miuical  compositions... 5,710 

Branntic  compositioDs 153 

Photographs 1,688 

En  ^ravin  gs  and  chromos  1, 888 

Maps,  charts,  and  drawings 2,296 

Prints 154 

Designs 81 

Total 27.958 

As  two  copies  of  each  publication  are  deposited,  the  net  additions  to  the  collections 
of  copyright  material  in  the  library  foot  up  13,979  articles,  of  which  4,476  are  separate 
books,  besides  a  still  greater  number  of  periodicals. 

Xew  catalogue, — The  printing  of  the  new  general  catalogue  of  the  library ,  so  long 
ready  for  the  press^  is  now  jyroceeding.  This  catalogue  will  embrace  the  titles  of  afl 
the  works  in  the  hbrary  up  to  1877,  including  both  books  and  pamphlets.  The  ar- 
rangement will  bo  that  most  generally  approved,  by  authors*  names  in  a  single  alpha- 
hitt.  Embodying  as  it  will  the  titles  of  a  larger  collection  of  English  and  American 
literature,  to*  say  nothing  of  other  languages,  than  has  ever  been  embraced  in  the 
printed  catalogue  of  any  existing  library  in  a  single  alphabet,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
be  found  a  work  of  reference  of  the  highest  utility  to  all. 

Index  to  the  documents,  debates^  and  laws  of  Congress, — This  work,  embracing  as  it 
does  the  contents  of  over  1,500  volumes,  is  one  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require  the 
most  careful  application  both  of  industry'-  and  of  time  to  the  work  involved.  Tliere 
have  already  been  indexed  the  Annals  of  Congress,  42  volumes ;  the  Register  of  De- 
bates, 29  volcmies;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Congressional  Globe  an4  the  Congressional 
Record,  135  volumes;  with  18  volumes  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  up  to  the  last  Con- 
gresa.  There  still  remain  to  be  indexed  a  great  proportion  oi  tue  executive  and 
other  documents  of  Congress.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  offered  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Library,  on  certain  conditions  as  to  printing,  the  index  of  documents  alone,  pre- 
pared in  manuscript  by  the  officers  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  assumed  to  be 
approximately  complete.  With  a  view  to  avoid  delay,  the  librarian  recommends 
that  the  Library  Committee  consider  the  expediency  of  accepting  these  already  pre- 
pared materials  for  an  index,  with  such  revision  and  additions  as  may  be  fouiid  im- 
X)ortant,  the  whole  to  be  printed  in  one  alphabet,  with  the  index  to  the  debates  of 
Congress  and  the  laws.  Under  each  toi>ic  of  logislaticm  there  can  then  be  trace<l  its 
history,  with  complete  references  to  its  discussion  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  to  all 
reports  or  documents  bearing  thereon,  and  to  the  laws  affecting  the  subject,  iu  chron- 
ological order. 

Documents  relating  to  French  discoveries  and  expZora/to»«.— During  the  year,  the  second 
volume  of  the  puTdication  of  original  historical  documents  exhibiting  the  French  dis- 
coveries and  explorations  in  the  northwesteni  regions  of  the  United  States  and  on  the 
Mississippi  has  been  received  from  Paris,  and  the  third  volume  approaches  comi)letion. 
The  recommendation  is  renewed  that  as  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  each  set  of  this 
work  in  six  volumes  is  about  twenty  dollars  and  as  the  e<lition  is  small  (being  only 
500  copies),  the  librarian  bo  authorized  to  exchange  copies  of  the  work  with  his- 
torical societies  and  other  libraries  for  books,  i^eriodicals,  and  pamphlets,  deemed  of 
equal  value,  to  enrich  the  collections  of  Congress.  The  great  interest  and  value  of 
the  letters  and  papers  embodied  in  this  collection,  as  throwing  light  ui)on  the  aborig- 
inal tribes  and  pioneer  settlements  in  what  are  now  great  and  po])ulous  Common- 
wealths, fully  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  making  the  moderate  appropria- 
tion necessary  for  this  publication. 

BesolceSy  ordinanceSy  and  acts  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  th^  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration,— The  librarian  was  charged  by  act  of  March  3,  1877,  with  the  editing  and 
preparation  for  the  press  of  the  resolves,  ordinances,  and  acts  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  ^Ho  be  taken  from  the  journals.*' 
After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  printed  journals,  in  thirteen  volumes,  and  a 
careful  companson  of  them  with  the  original  manuscript  journals  of  the  Congress, 
preserved  in  thirty-nine  volumes  in  the  Department  of  State,  the  librarian  found  that 
such  larce  and  important  omissions  had  been  made  in  printing  these  inestimable 
records  <M  our  early  political  history  as  to  justify  him  iu  suspending  any  attempt  at  a 
selection  or  a  fragmentary  publication  from  the  journals  until  Congress  should  be  con.- 
Bulted  as  to  the  expediency  of  printing  the  originals  in  full. 

County  and  toum  histories.— Under  tlw  joint  resohition  of  MaTc\\  Vi,  \^^,  «A5i^  \Jtift 
proclamsti^m  of3fa;^25,  of  the  same  year,  recommi*nding  l\\at  \\\^  nex^iaX  vtcv>MiW«» 
sad  towns  in  the  United  States  cause  to  he  prepared  a  historical  »kete\\  oi  ^^av^\i  cwxmVg 
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OT  town  from  its  foundatioa  to  the  year  187G,  aud  that  a,  copy  in  print  or  muiDBcript 
be  Rled  in  the  Library  of  Congresa,  tbere  hare  bcou  received  up  (o  date  two  bnndrod 
and  tn^ent;-fivo  hiaturical  meDiorials,  whiuttare  carefully  laid  aside  and  catalogued  for 
binding  and  preservation.  While  it  may  be  regretted  that  tbo  suggestioD  of  Congrew 
has  not  been  to  a  larger  extent  cootplied  witb,  no  sucb  contribution  t«  our  historical 
literature  can  be  -wliolly  without  Ijeneflt, 

yea  building  ^or  the  liltrars. — The  librorian  reuowa,  for  the  sixth  time,  hu  oamcat 
appeal  to  the  judgment  and  patriotism  of  Cougress,  that  this  body  will  no  longer 
permit  the  great  collection  of  literature  and  art  connded  to  its  care  to  suffer  injury 
and  loaa  in  its  present  uarniw  and  ihconvcnlent  quartera.  The  space  which  Uve 
years  ago  waa  too  small  for  the  library  is  now,  through  the  accumulation  of  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  additional  volumes,  utterly  inadequate  not  only  to  store  the 
books,  pamphlets,  maps,  charts,  ongravincs,  aud  other  n'oiks  of  art,  but  it  ia  at  timeg 
uncomfortably  crowdeil  by  those  persons  laudably  seeking  to  make  the  best  n«e  of  ita 
rich  and  overflowing  stores.  A  new  library  bnilding  has  become  a  positive  and  im- 
mediate necessity  to  furnish  loom  for  the  readers,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  room 
for  the  books,  nearly  seventy  thousand  volumes  of  which  are  now  piled  upon  the  floora 
in  all  directione. 


The  increase  of  the  library  In  books  aud  pamphlets  relating  to  education  is  highly 
gratifying.  The  removal,  however,  to  other  quarters  has  been  very  damaging  to  It 
as  well  as  to  other  office  material.  The  value  of  the  library  and  the  demands  upon  it 
in  the  office  work  have  become  so  great  that  I  have  withdrawn  from  other  imporUuut 
work  one  of  the  clerks  best  informed  in  library  matters,  to  arrange,  classify,  and 
catalogue  the  material  already  collected,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  available  for 
use  in  the  investigations  of  the  Office  or  of  visitora. 

Closely  connected  with  the  library  ai«  the  collections  of  educational  appliance!. 
Often  the  eight  of  the  plan  of  a  building,  or  of  an  ariiclo  of  educational  appaiatne,  will 
furnish  a  basis  of  Judgment  more  correct  than  conld  be  obtained  from  any  description 
in  woids.  The  collection  of  theae  plans  and  appliances  from  foreign  ooontries  iu  the 
possession  of  the  OfBce  ia  already  valuable.  Indeed,  a  visitor  may  now  obt*iu  &om 
the  library  aud  museum  together  information  the  acquisitioii  of  which  might  other- 
vise  involve  extensive  travel. 

Table  XVI.— Summary  of  etatUtiot  of  addilional  public  libraiiea  for  1S77. 
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Id  ordei  to  nuke  the  atatietical  informBtion  in  regard  to  pablio  libraries  as  complete 
IS  pondble  for  those  irho  reoeive  this  report  and  did  not  leoelve  the  leport  fbr  1876,  the 
Mowing  table  is  here  reprinted : 
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Statistics  of  additional  public  libraries  numbering  each  300  volumes  or  iiptoordf 

[Betunis  from  the  libraries  named  in  this  table  were  reoelTed 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
10 
20 

SI 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
22 


Name. 


American  Aseooiation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 
American  Medical  Aasociation 


American  Social  Science  Association 


Los  Angeles  Pablic  Library 

Wauregan  Village  Library  Assooiat'n 

Library  Association 

Atlanta  City  Library 

Cambridge  Pablic  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Ass'n  Lib. . . 

Frankfort  Pablic  Library 

Masonic  Lib.  Gkand  Lodge  of  Iowa. 
Blue  Bapids  Ladies'  Library  Ass'n. 

Ellis  Library  Association 

JS^ansas  State  Historical  Society 

State  Board  of  Agricaltare 

Deoring  Pablic  Library 


Location. 


Bice  Pablic  Library 

Portland  Society  of  Natural  History 
Catonsville  Lib'y  and  Lit'y  Ass'n . . . 
American  Institate  of  Instraction  . . 

Library  of  the  American  Statistical 

Association. 
Franklin  Typographical  Society's 

Library. 

State  Agricnltoral  Library 

Tomer  library 


Hadley  Yoong  Men*s  Library  Ass'n . 
Korth  Amherst  Library  Association . 

North  Chelmsford  Library 

First  Parish  Library 

Tomer  Free  Library 

Bevere  Social  Library 

Bowley  Book  Clob 

Sooth  Adams  Library  Association . . 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Waoregan,  Conn 

"West  Killingly,  Conn 

Atlanta,  HI 

Cambridge,  HI 

Pern,  HI 

Frankfort,  Ind , 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Blue  Bapids,  Kans 

Ellis,  Kans 

Topeka,  Kans 

Topeka,Kans 

Beering  (p.  o.,  Woodford's), 

Me. 

Kittery,  Me 

Portland,  Me 

Catonsville,  Md 

Boston,  Mass.  (16  Hawley 

st). 
Boston,  Mass.  (1  Somerset 

St.). 

Boston,  MaM 


Librarian  or  secretary. 


Frederick  W.  Patoam,  8eore> 

tary  (office,  Salem,  Mass.). 
William  Lee,  u.  d.  (address, 

2111     Pennsylvania     ave., 

Washington,  D.  C). 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  corresponding 

secretary  (Concord,  Mass.). 


Boston,  Mjabs 

Boston,  Mass.  (20  IkOddle- 
sex  St.). 

Hadley.Mass 

North  Amherst,  Mass 

North  Chelmsford,  Mass . . . 

Petersham,  Mass 

Bandolph,  Mass 

Bevere,Mass 

Bowley,  Mass 


Henry  Johnson 

Mary  Dexter 

George  L.  Shoals 

Miss  Addie  Dean 

Henry  Phillips 

R6.  Boone 

T.S.Parvin 

Misses  Hall  and  Dawes 

George  C.  Miller 

F.  G.  Adams,  secretary. 
Alfired  Gray  (ex  officio) 
George  C.  Codman 


Miss  A.  A.  P.  Geodsoe 

John  M  Goold,  cor.  seoretaiy 

D.P.Bamette 

Thomas  W.Bicknell , 


R  W.Wood. 


C.L.  Flint.. 
Leo  Hoegle 


F.  Bonney 

F.  P.  Ainsworth 

Fred.  T.  Gay 

Dea.  J.  M  Holman 

Charles  C.  Famham 

David  W.  Stowers 

Frances  S.  Todd 

CF.Sayles 

PartL    !>•> 


South  Adams,  Mass 

>  Pablic  Libraries  in  the  United  States:  Their  History,  Condition,  and  Management. 
pMrtment  of  the  Lnterior,  Boreau  of  Education.    Washington,  1876. 
49  Voiumea  and  pampblete.  h  Total  increaae  in  last  -^eai  in  volumes  and  pamphlets* 
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^1876;  JVoM  rt^tUti  U>  tnquiriei  by  Ihe  United  Statei  Bureau  of  Edutatian. 
o  of  th*  6pc«i>I  Beport  od  PabUo  LibnriH.]' 
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Statiatioa  of  addiUondl  public  Ubrartet  nnmbering  «k 


113 
34 
35 
36 
87 
36 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

40 

SI 
82 

63 

Z5 
66 

67 

68 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


66 
67 


Name. 


Mutual  Library  AAflooiation 

Webster  Library  Association 

Wenham  Library  Association 

WiUiamsborgh  Library  Associi^ion. 

Williamstown  Public  Library 

Ann  Arbor  City  Library 

East  Saginaw  Public  Library 

Pent  Water  Township  Library 

Ladies' Library 

Borneo  Fire  Department  Library. . . . 

Public  School  Library 

Floral  Club  Library 

Ironton  Library  Association 

Maryyille  Library  and'Lecture  Aas'n 

Hampton  Library  Association 

Wolfborough  Public  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Haokensack  Library  and  Beading 
Boom. 

Seymour  Library  Association 

Hampton  Library 

Cathedral  Library  of  the  Diocese  of 
Long  Island.  6 

FredoniA  Library  Aasodation 

AmeEioaa  Museum  of  Katural  His- 
tory. 

American  Sodety  of  Civil  Engineers . 

Free  Library  and  "R^Myl^pg  Boom  of 
the  Brick  Church  ChapeL 

Library  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange. 

Starr  Institute 

The  Bamereld  Library 

Pioneer  Library 

Clerelaad  Library  Association 

Kirtland  Society  of  Natural  Sciences 

Cincinnati  Observatory 

South  Amherst  Library  Association . 

Library  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences. 

Library  of  the  Moravian  Archives.. 

Darby  Libnuy  Company 


Location. 


South  Weymouth,  Mass .... 

Webster,  Mass 

Wenham,  Mass 

Williamsburgh,  Mass 

Williamstown,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

East  Saginaw,  Mich 

Pent  Water,  Mich 

Quincy,  Mich 

Borneo,  Mich 

Saginaw  City,  IkOch 

Austin,  Minn 

Ironton,  Mo 

Maryville,Mo 

Hampton,  N.H 

Wolfborough,  N.  H 


Hackensaok,  N.  J. 


Auburn,  N.Y 

Bridgehampton,  N.  Y 
Brooklyn,  N.Y 


F^redoniatN.Y 

New  York,  K.  Y.  (Central 

Park). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  a04  B. 

20th  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (228  W. 

35th  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y.(  White- 

hall  St). 

Bhinebeck,  N.  Y , 

Trenton,  N.Y 

Lenoir,  N.C 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mount  Lookout,  Ohio 

South  Amherst,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 


librarian  or  secretary. 


Alfred  H.  Wright.. 
Edwin  W.  Brown  . . 

J.  Choate,Jr 

William  A.  Hawks. 
Charles  R  Foote... 
Mrs.  &  A.  Crane. ... 

W.L.  Smith 

JohnBipley 

E.  A.  Barnes 

M.  P.  Owen 

C.A.Gower 

Mrs.  Dr.  Wheat.... 
J.  W.  Wilkinson ... 
Fred.  D.Snyder.... 

&AlbertShaw 

WulC.  Fox 


Mrs.  A.  Friend 


B,  B.  Snow,  secretary. 

John  F.  Yonngi 

Bev.  C.  ElUs  Stevens . 


Miss  Fanny  Dewitt 

Pro£A.&  Biokmorei  ioperi^ 
tendent 


G.  Leverich. 


E.  Jasper 


Samuel  Drury -^ 

Miss  S.  Bichardson » 

G.  W.P.Harper * 

A.P.Massey - 

a  G.  Williams,  cor.  secretaiy 
Prof  Ormond  Stone,  director 

Mrs.  H  L.  Shepard 

E.  H  Fitch,  acUng  librarian. 


Bev.  Edmund  de  Schwetnits 
Mary  Taylor • 


Bethlehem,  Pa 

Darby,  Pa 

aSeorganized.    dTobe  removed  to  Garden  City  when  the  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation  is  oompletec 
^JFor  £2vt  £ve  months.  d  Conchological  seoUofn.  eA^%,'a^\ai\MTmd  volumes. 
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300  mImmi  «r  tyntard*  for  1876,  ^ — Condaded. 
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StaUaiics  of  additional  pvhlio  Ubrarie$  numbm 


Name. 

LocatioiL 

Librarian  or  seere 

1 

2 

3 

68 
69 

St  Timoihy'B  Worklngmen's  Club 

and  Infititnte. 
Xowiir Men's  Librwrv ^^,,^,,- 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Boxbor- 

ongh). 
Sewickley.  Pa 

L  Yanghan  Merrick. . 

Miss  Sadie  Agne 

William  J.  Carpenter 
Rev.  Jas.  P.  Tatia  amv 

70 

Titnaville  Library  Association 

The  "Rosen  Free  Librarvb 

Titnsville.  Pa 

71 

Bristol  R.  I 

79. 

CrontDton  Free  Library 

Centreville,  R I 

Miss  Clara  Bartlett . . 

73 

Library  of  the  Jarenile  Society 

Anffnfita  Law  Lfbr^rv 

Pcwham,  Vt  ^  ,^.tt....,.t.. 

iTohn  0.  CowIm  r  r ,  X  -  t 

74 

Stanntont  Va 

Meade  F.  White 

75 

Y.  H.  C.  A.  Cironlating  Library 

Stereos  Point  Library  Association. . 

Stannton.  Va ^^,^,,^.,^ 

William  Stiff 

76 

Stevens  Point,  Wis 

Jnlia  E.  Cnrran 

aEstimated. 
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Adding  the  totals  of  the  two  preceding  snmmaries  to  the  statistics  of  the  Special' 
Report  on  Public  Libraries,  published  by  this  Bureau  in  1876  (see  also  the  Report  or 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  p.  cvii),  we  have  the  following  aggregates  for 
the  3,771  public  libraries  now  reported : 

Totalnumber  of  volumes 12,458,060- 

Total  yearly  additions  (1,592  libraries  reporting) 457,824 

Total  yearly  use  of  books  (811  libraries  reporting) 9,206,782 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund  ( 1,746  libraries  reporting) (6, 761 ,  497 

Total  amount  of  yearly  income  (919  libraries  reporting) 1, 399, 113 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  (843  libraries  586, 279' 

reporting). 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  (711  libra-  742. 275- 

ries  reporting). 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  for  these  items  are  but  approximately 
true  for  the  libraries  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  include  the  very  oonsid* 
erable  increase  of  the  3,647  libraries  embraced  in  the  Special  Report  on  Public  Libia^ 
ries  or  the  increase  of  the  76  libraries  embraced  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1876, 
from  the  dates  thereof  to  the  present  time. 

XABLT  AMEBICAX  T.TBRARrRB. 

The  Special  Report  on  Public  Libraries,  chapter  I,  contains  historical  sketches  of 
most  of  the  important  libraries  formed  in  the  colonial  period.    Sketches  of  a  few  ad- 
ditional libraries  established  before  the  Revolution  were  given  in  my  last  annual  report 
To  these  should  be  added  the  following  brief  notices  of  early  subscription  or  social 
libraries  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Concord. — "There  is  a  pretty  library  belonging  to  a  company,  the  books  of  which 
were  raised  by  subscription." — (A  topographical  description  of  the  town  of  Concord, 
Mass. ,  in  1792.   In  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Collections,  first  series,  voL  1. ) 

Brookfield, — "  Several  gentlemen  of  learning,  taste,  and  benevolence  among  us  are 
endeavoring  to  promote  and  encourage  improvements,  and  a  social  library  is  begin- 
ning to  exist  in  the  first  precinct." —  (A  description  of  the  town  of  Brookfield  •  ♦  • 
in  addition  to  the  account  which  is  given  in  the  Historical  Discourse  (A.  D.  1775)  rela- 
tive to  the  Settlement  of  Brookfield  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fiske.  In  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society's  Collections,  first  series,  vol.  1.) 

TABLE  XVII.— SCHOOLS  FOR  THZ  DEAF  AXD  DUMB. 

American  philanthropists  and  educators  may  fitly  congratulate  themselves  that  our 
nation  was  the  first  to  provide  deaf-mutes  with  collegiate  or  superior  instruction. 

The  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington  is  doing  excellent  work  in  all  its 
departments.  It  has  already  furnished  well  trained  deaf-mutes  to  several  of  the  Stats 
Institutions  in  which  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  is  imparted.  This  coor- 
dination in  the  responsibility  of  deaf-mute  instruction  is  having  a  most  beneficial) 
effect  upon  the  several  institutions  engaged  in  the  work. 
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The  deaf-mnte  instmctor  is  necessarily  a  "specialist.^  To  bring  an  nnfori^onate 
papil,  hitherto  isolated  and  expiessionlessy  into  intelligent  commanication  with  the 
worid  is  the  obligation  that  rests  npon  him.  Naturally,  ''What  language  shall  be 
employed  f  becomes  the  question  of  qnestious  in  his  work.  That  accumulation  of 
recorded  experiments  which  furnishes  the  ordinary  teacher  a  practical  test  of  every 
theory  npon  any  matter  of  his  profession  is  of  little  advantage  in  deaf-mute  instruction, 
which  belongs  virtually  to  the  present  day.  Fortunately,  however,  the  teachers  en*^ 
gaged  in  the  work  have  established  the  freest  interchange  of  opinion  and  experience, 
so  that  whatever  is  gained  by  one  becomes  inmiediately  available  for  all ;  the  most 
important  means  of  this  interchange  are  the  ''conventions.''  The  prominence  given 
to  the  discussion  of  methods  in  the  biennial  convention  of  the  Empire  State  Association 
of  Deaf-Mutes,  held  at  Elmira,  N.  T.,  in  September,  1877,  and  in  the  Conference  of 
English  Instructors,  London,  July,  1877,  must  be  attributed  not  merely  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  but,  in  some  degree,  to  the  impulse  imparted  to  language  study  in 
general  through  the  labors  of  specialists,  to  the  increased  attention  given  to  vocal 
culture  in  ordinary  schools,  and  to  the  experiments  made  by  Edison  and  Bell  in  the 
hope  of  devising  some  apparatus  for  the  assistance  of  the  deaf. 

From  reports  of  twenty-six  institutions  in  our  own  country  it  appears  that  the  sign' 
language  is  taught  in  all,  while  fifteen  employ  also  articulation  teachers ;  and  three, 
viz,  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  of  New  York,  th* 
Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  the  Horace  Maun 
School  for  the  Deaf  (formerly  the  Boston  Day  School  for  Deaf-Mutes),  make  articula- 
tion a  specialty.  In  short,  the  schools  in  our  country  are  not  limited  to  either  sys-i 
tern,  but  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  both. 

The  following  considerations,  taken  from  an  article  by  Dr.  I.  L.  Feet,  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
embody  the  reasons  that  have  led  American  instructors  generally  to  prefer  the  manual 
method  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  as  a  class: 

1.  All  the  cases  of  success  that  have  been  so  marked  as  to  attract  public  attention, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  more  recent  or  more  remote  periods  of  the  existence 
of  the  art,  from  Bonet  to  Bell,  have  been  the  results  of  devoted  individual  attention. 

!2.  The  underlying  principle  controlling  all  theories,  methods,  and  regulations  in 
organized  schoola  which  have  grown  out  of  public  and  private  beneficence  should  be 
^  the  greatest  good  to  the  ^atest  number." 

3.  With  the  Toss  of  hearing  as  the  receptive  faculty  comes  the  loss  of  speech  as  the 
expressive.  The  congenital  deaf-mute  naturally  thiiiks  in  pictures.  Pictorial  forms, 
therefore,  constitute  his  method  of  expression.  Then,  as  alphabetic  language  becomes 
the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  in  possession  of  that  mode  which  constitutes  at  pres- 
ent the  most  important  feature  in  the  commerce  of  ideas. 

4.  That  instruction  in  articulation  has  the  efiect  of  retanling  the  acquisition  of 
alphabetic  language,  and  of  detracting  from  the  vigor  of  mind  essential  thereto,  is  ap- 
parent when  we  consider  (a)  that  the  pupil  does  not,  as  in  either  of  the  other  methods, 
of  expression,  have  an  appreciative  consciousness  of  the  effect  he  is  producing;  (ft)' 
that  the  methods  employed  to  impart  skill  in  articulation  are  burdensome  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil ;  (c)  that  it  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time  that  can  ill  be  spared 
from  the  more  important  work  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  hidden  meaning  and 
idiomatic  use  of  words  and  phrases;  and  {d)  that  in  the  most  satisfactory  cases  it 
does  not  facilitate  the  enjoyment  by  the  deaf-mute  of  mixed  society. 

For  both  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mutes  Dr.  Peet,  in  the  article  quoted,  strongly 
advocates  articulation.  The  advantages  of  the  articulation  system  were  presented 
very  clearly  before  the  conference  in  London  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Ackers,  whose  exhaustive 
study  of  all  systems  is  due  to  the  sad  circumstance  of  the  deafness  of  his  own  daughr 
ter.  Through  the  devoted  efforts  of  Mr.  Ackers,  a  training  school  for  articulation 
teachers  is  soon  to  be  opened  in  England.  The  school  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
A.  A.  Kinsey,  who  spent  twelve  months  in  Germany  studying  the  methods  of  the  best 
articulating  schools,  and  subsequently  visited  the  leading  institutions  of  this  country 

and  studied  Professor  Bell's  system  of  "  visible  speecih." 
In  Spain  and  Italy  remarkable  success  has  attended  instruction  in  aTt\cvv\«tWwi,«&\A 

set  forth  in  an  article  hyDon  Carlos  ^ebr^day  Lopez,  director  oi  t\ie'5^at\oii?x\CloV\ft\B^ 
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for  the  Deaf  and  Dtimb  and  the  Blind  at  Madrid,  which  waa  rend  before  the  aeoobd 
eonvention  of  articulation  teachersy  held  at  Woreeater,  Mass.,  in  1874,  and  in  an  article 
by  Bev.  Giulio  Tarra,  in  the  report  of  the  committee  for  the  education  of  poor  demf'^ 
mutes  in  the  province  of  Milan^  Italy ,  for  the  year  1674-^5.  In  this  institnitiononly 
''the  pure  oral  intuitive  method''  is  employed;  Bev.  Giulio  Tarra  is  the  principal. 

The  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  sign  langnage,  the  manual  alphabety 
aad  articulation  has  entered  this  yelff  largely  into  all  the  literature  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation. In  the  January  and  April  numbers  of  the  American  Annals  appeared  the  trans- 
lation of  an  article  by  Maxime  Du  Camp,  entitled  ''The  National  Institution  at  Paris," 
which  article  was  published  originally  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The  writer 
raises  decided  objection  to  botJi  the  manual  alphabet  and  articulation  methods.  His 
•bjections  to  the  latter  are  ably  met  in  a  work  entitled  "Quelques  mots  snr  la  m4Sthode 
d'articnlation,"  hy  J.  Hugentebler,  director  of  the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Lyons. 
The  subject  is  also  fiilly  disevssed  in  the  report  prepared  for  tlie  Massachusetts  exhibit 
la  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  deaf-mute  institutions  in  the  various  States  eorresponde 
to  that  in  the  public  schools,  with  the  addition  of  industrial  training.  The  necessity 
ef  the  latter  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  discussion,  but  a  perplexity  has  arisen  there- 
from :  it  frequently  happens  that,  as  soon  as  the  i>oorer  parents  find  their  children 
able  to  earn  even  a  pittance,  they  keep  them  from  school  to  secure  their  slight  assist* 
ance.  The  difficulty  is  not  easily  met;  on  ihe  one  hand  are  the  positive  needs  of  the 
parents,  on  the  other  is  the  permanent  injury  to  the  children  and  to  society.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  conditions  bearing  upon  the  question  of  compulsory  education. 

The  subject  of  church  work  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  selected  for  discussion 
by  the  managing  committee  of  the  Church  Congress  held  at  Stafibrdshire,  England, 
October  6,  1875.  Two  able  papers  were  read:  one  by  Bev.  Samuel  Smith,  chaplain  <tf 
the  Boyal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London;  the  other  by  Dr.  D. 
Buxton,  F.  R.  s.  L.  They  set  forth  the  history  of  the  efforts  since  182!^  the  incieeee  of 
public  interest,  and  the  gradual  systematizing  of  this  branch  of  christian  activity. 
Becent  accounts  indicate  an  advance  since  1875. 

The  rex>ort  for  1876  of  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes  in  our  own  country  shows 
that  in  spit«  of  commercial  embarrassments  the  year  was  a  snocessfbl  one  for  this  enter- 
prise. The  Philadelphia  mission,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Bev.  H.  W.  Syle, 
has  proved  very  efficient.  Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  branch  of  the  mission 
frt>m  the  fact  that  Bev.  H.  W.  Syle  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  October  8,  1876,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  instance 
in  the  history  of  the  world  of  the  admission  to  holy  orders  of  a  person  deprived  of 
hearing  and  speech.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1877,  Mr.  A.  W.  Mann  was  ordained 
in  Grace  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Mann  continues  to  labor  among  the  deaf-mates 
of  the  West,  under  the  direction  of  the  Church  Mission. 

The  records  of  the  various  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  present  the  fullest  data  attain- 
able concerning  the  causes  of  deafness  and  of  muteness,  and  are  attracting  the  careful 
attention  of  social  scientists ;  thus  the  work  undertaken  for  a  limited  class  has  its  reflex 
influence  upon  society  in  general. 

TABLE  XVIII.-- SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BUND. 

Additional  statistics  in  reference  to  schools  for  the  blind  will  be  found  in  Table 
XVIII  of  the  appendix. 
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It  caiiiiot  be  doubted  that  the  work  of  tbe  educator  is  too  much  removed  from  public 
notice,  isolated  from  popular  Hympntby  as  if  still  doomed  to  the  tntditiaual  obscarity 
of  the  cloister.  If  this  is  trne  vf  education  in  geDcral,  how  mnch  more  so  of  the 
efforts  mode  to  train  the  nufortonate  classes.  We  raise  imposiaK  atnictniea  and  mnl> 
tiply  itigeaions  apparatus  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  but  the  laborionn  proccas  which  gives 
them  purpose  we  neglect. 

We  ■ILgfat  the  prtcloas  kcrnnl  at  tbe  atone, 

Aod  toil  to  pollah  iCa  rouj^  coat  alona. 

I^bUe  men  may  Ao  macb  to  diaconrage  such  indifference  and,  by  the  example  of 
their peraoaal  atteatioD,  draw  to  the  work  the  pulilic  Sntereat  for  which  it  lauguisbea. 
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The  immediate  advantage  of  such  direct  notice  on  the  part  of  representative  tnen  is 
fbrcibly  soggested  by  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  party  to  the 
Kentucky  Inatitation  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville.  Everything  had  been  done  to  give 
full  expression  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  It  was  not  simply  that  the  school  was  in 
holiday  attire  and  that  voices  and  instruments  made  Joyous  melody,  but  the  impor- 
tance of  the  visit  naturally  prompted  a  retrospect  of  the  cause  represented — an  exer- 
cise always  inspiriting^  and  doubly  so  when  the  work  reviewed  is  noble  in  its  purpose 
but  necessarily  drudging  in  its  methods. 

In  his  address  of  welcome,  President  Bell  called  attention  to  the  following  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  history  of  instruction  for  the  blind :  One  hundred  years  have  not 
elapsed  since  Valentin  Haiiy  opened  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  Paris.  His  dis- 
covery that  the  tactile  sense  in  the  fingers  could  be  converted  into  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  eyes  and  his  later  discovery  of  how  to  make  embossed  letters,  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  useful  means  for  instructing  the  blind.  Institutions  for  the  blind 
made  slow  progress  in  Europe,  but  they  have  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  United  States, 
numbering  at  present  twenty-nine,  of  which  six  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
blind  men.  Mr.  Bell  also  briefly  outlined  the  work  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  the  only  chartered  institution  for  printing  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 
It  IB  much  the  largest  in  its  productions  and  much  the  most  varied  in  the  character  of 
its  works,  being  the  only  printing  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world  that  runs 
its  press  by  steam.  The  press  was  invented  for  this  company,  and  has  no  equal;  the 
devices  for  work  are  unique.  When  the  enterprise  began,  the  price  of  stereotyping  was 
^  a  page ;  now,  through  the  inventions  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Huntoon,  the  work 
is  done  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a  page.  The  stereotype  plate  may  be  made  from  a  paper 
page  or  may  consist  of  a  brass  plate,  which  costs  but  a  small  sum  and  requires  little 
room  for  storage. 

In  response  the  President  expressed  his  hearty  appreciation  of  the  general  work  and 
of  the  prosperity  of  this  individual  institution,  and  was  turning  to  introduce  a  gentle- 
m«i  of  the  Cabinet  when  Professor  Huntoon  led  forth  a  little  blind  boy,  scarcely  more 
than  an  infant  in  years,  who  presented  a  bouquet  to  Mrs.  Hayes.  The  incident  gave 
touching  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  the  assembly.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
present,  Secretaries  McCrary,  Key,  and  Evarts,  expressed  in  turn  their  pleasure  on  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Evarts  said :  ''Almost  all  that  the  world  see  with  their  eyes,  in  order 
that  they  may  comprehend  with  their  minds,  you  succeed  in  comprehending  with  your 
mind  through  the  arts  and  skill,  the  patience  and  love,  of  your  more  fortunate  fellow- 
citizens  ;  there  is  some  reason  why  the  reflections,  the  sentiments,  the  opinions,  and 
declarations  of  the  blind  may  give  some  instruction  to  those  whose  eyes  are  often  mis- 
led in  the  glare  of  the  sunshine  and  open  day." 

TABLE  XIX. — GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO  EDUCATION. 

The  following  summaries  show  for  what  objects,  to  what  kinds  of  institutions,  and 
in  what  States  the  large  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  was  given  or  bequeathed  for 
edacational  purposes  in  1877. 

The  amount  is  nearly  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  less  than  that  for 
1876.  Here  the  influences  of  the  business  depression  and  probably  of  the  recent  ex- 
citing political  contest  over  the  Presidency  are  shown. 

Of  the  total  amount,  nearly  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  given  to 
universities  and  colleges,  and  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  scientific 
and  professional  schools.  Of  this  latter  amount,  schools  of  law  received  only  $10,000, 
and  medical  Bchools  only  |Si2,000. 
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TABLE  XI.— KDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIOHB. 

The  following  la  %  Bammftry  of  the  selected  list  of  books  pabljshed  during  the  yci 
1877  wUcli  forma  Table  XX  of  the  appendix  to  tMa  nport.  To  many  peraooa  th 
book  list,  appearing  year  by  yeat,  has  proved  of  great  value  as  a  goide  to  i«ading  ai 
IKivate  study.  It  wUl  also  be  found  a  useful  pnicbasiDg  list  for  the  numeronB  sou 
libraries  which  are  springing  np  so  abundantly  since  Uie  publication  of  the  ^ed 
Seport  on  Public  Libraries  by  this  Office  in  VSlt. 

Table  5X. — Siimmarytif  tkeiuimbtfiif  tiluatioitalpvAlicaliona. 


Number  of  firms  in — 

California 3 

Connecticut . .. .  3 

lUiuolB 6 

Kentnchy 1 

Maryland 1 

Haaaachnsette 18 

Micbigun .'. 2 

UisBouri S 

New  HampHhiie 2 

New  York 46 

Ohio « 

Pennsylvania 13 

Tenueosee 1 

Virginia 3 

Wisconsin 1 

District  of  CoInmbiA 1 


Number  of  books  on  — 

Archteology,  fine  ari«,  and  muaic S 

Bibliography  and  literature .  { 

Dictionaries  and  enoyclopsdias . 

Education  .. < 

General  science... ! 

Geography...; 

History  ...... f 

Language ... .  4 

Law I 

Mathematics .  < 

Mechanics  and  phydcs i 

Medicine  and  surgery i 

Natural  history i 

Philosophy  and  logic J 

Politictd  and  social  science 1 

Theology  and  religion f 

Total 43 
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Ekri^  BchooU  for  feeble-minded  ctuldien  report  355iD8tractonBnd  1,761  pQpilB,sa 
•Terage  of  five  to  tbe  teacher. 

TMi  fact  alone  is  slgnlflcant  of  the  pecniiftrly  difficult  nature  of  the  work.  Noth. 
ing  Irnt  uoiailiiig  ialereat  and  auflagging  iiidoHti^  can  accompUeh  much. 

Taxlb  XXI; — AMUMry  of  •lall«(tc«  ^  MAoob/ar/<)«iIe-miiid«d  yoKlA. 
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UIU  XXn.— SDHMART  OF  PATENTS  FOB  IMPR0VXUENT8  DC  SCHOOL 
The  following  imnmary  shows  the  patents  granted  by  the  GoTermuent  for  inventions 
*(k1ioo1  ftindtnre  and  appliances  dnrUiK  the  year: 

Tablc  XXIL — Swmmar$  of  potmti  /or  injiroofMmto  1«  tohMl  /itnulurg. 

mNewYork 18 

Ohio 4 

Pennsylvania Z 

Tennessee 1 

Tirginis  ................... .  1 

Wiscoudn 4 

Dlatriot  of  Colnmhia 1 

Foreign 3 


Iowa 

Eentnekj 

Hune 

KaMachtuetta . . 
Hidilgai) 

Hew  JeiMf 


Total.. 
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Table  XXIL—^mninary  ofpaknUfor  iimprcieemmU  in  aekoolfnmifure — Continued. 


ImproTemeats  in — 

Adding  machine 

Adding  pencil 

Apparatus  for  teacking  arithmetic.. .. 

Apparatus  for  teaching  spelling  ...... 

Attachment  to  parallel  rulers 

Blackboard 

Blackboard  eraseir..... 

Blackboard  rubber.  .••• 

Book-cover  protector 

Blotter  and  ruler  combined 

Chart  for  object  teaching 

Combination  writing  instrument ..... 

Combined  blotter  and  i>aper  dip 

Combined  blotting  pad  and  ruler 

Combined  eraser  and  peneii 

Combined  eiasiTe  tip  and  penoil-point 
protector. 

Combined  pencil  bolder  and  8harx>ener . 

Combined  pencil  sharpener  and  point- 
protector. 

Combined  slate  and  book  carrier 

Combined  slate  and  scholar's  com- 
panion. 

Copybook 

Copying  book 

Device  for  teaching  musical  transposi- 
tion. 

Device  for  teaching  penmanship 

Draughtsman's  instrument 

Drawing  slate 

Educational  appliance 

Educational  globe 


Educational  toy ••.. 

Folding  seat  for  school  desks 

Fountain  pen 

Fountain  pen  holder 

Galvanic  battery.... 

Geographical  clock .••• 

Gymnastic  apparatus 

Orthographic  and  numerical  frame... 

Paint  pencil  or  crayon 

Paper  folder  and  cutter 

Parallel  ruler 

Pencil  sharpener 

Pen-holding  pencil-point  protector... 

Scholar's  companion 

School  chart 

School  desk ., 

School  desk  snd  settee 

School  desk  seat 

School  fhmlture  ....... .... .... ...... 

School  slate 

Slate 

Slate  cleaner 

Slate  frame 

Slate-frame  attachment 

Slatepencil sharpener 

Student's  chair • 

Ventilation  and  disinfection  of  build- 
ings. 

Ventilator  for  building .••• .. 

Writing  desk •••• .. 

Writing  ink 


Total 68 


EDUOATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


The  documents  and  publications  relating  to  education  in  foreign  countries  fom  a 
separate  part  of  the  library  of  the  Office  under  the  charge  of  the  translator.  The 
papers  and  periodicals  received  from  other  countries  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 


English 
French.. 
Germui 
Dntoh.«, 


Italian 

Total. 


DaOiea. 


Taget. 
8 

4 
4  8 


20 


Weekliea. 


Paget. 
138 

78 
288 

18 


Monthliea. 


400 


878 


28 


838 


1,184 


This  gives,  on  the  average  of  26  working  days  to  a  month,  about  116  pages  n  day 
which  the  translator  must  carefully  examine,  making  necessary  notes  and  abstracts; 
and,  if  the  English  matter  be  deducted,  a  daily  average  of  72  pages  of  matter  in  other 
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This  Btaiement,  how«Ter,  inclBdee  neither  Tepoits  nor  docomentB  coming  into  the 
Office;  what  theee  add  to  the  tranalator's  work  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example : 
duiing  the  month  of  October  the  Office  receivod  fifteen  reports  and  treatises  on  educa- 
tion, filhsg  2,360  pages.  These  were  written  in  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English, 
Dutch,  and  Latin,  and  embodied  discussions  and  historical  statements  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

I  hero  present  a  synopsis  of  educational  iacis  drawn  from  the  various  periodicals, 
reports,  and  documents  which  have  been  received  from  foreign  oountries. 

^  L— SUBOPB. 

i.uiisu-Hinm«Air.r-a.  Auhoba,  ooutitatioiuil  manaxcbj:  Ana,  11S,906  sqiiare  miles;  population, 
21,jG5,43&.    Capital,  Ylenna;  popolatioo,  1,000,770.    Minister  af  poblio  instmction,  C.  von  Stiemayr. 

Anstria  had,  in  1875,  15^66  elementary  schools,  235  of  which  were  higher  element- 
ary schools;  the  lower  elementary  schools  were  attended  by  2,065,100  pupils  and  the 
higher  by  69,583.  Only  66  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  receive  instruction.  The 
number  of  school  rooms  in  Aubiria  is  25,872,  or  less  than  two  for  each  school-house. 

Induttrial  tekooU, — Austria  began  the  orgaiazation  of  industrial  instruction  at  a 
later  day  than  Germany,  but  she  has  developed  it  rapidly  and  with  extraordinary 
sacceas.  While  ranking  among  the  first  nations  in  Europe  for  the  encouragement 
given  to  polytechnic  education,  Austria  had  no  industrial  school  for  the  people.  Es- 
tablishments in  the  country  were  greatly  in  want  of  foremen.  This  stirred  up  public 
opinion  to  such  a  degree  that  the  government  had  to  establish  a  system  of  institutions 
for  imparting  instruction  in  trades  and  business  to  a  large  number  of  workmen  and 
their  children.  The  Bealschulen  wore  at  first  reorganized  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  from 
polytechnic  training  to  the  higher  special  industries.  Then,  below  the  BealsChnlen 
designed  for  the  middle  class,  schools  were  established  more  popular  in  chafacter 
and  more  specially  industrial,  adapted  to  prepare  foremen  for  different  important 
branches  of  industry.  Some  of  these  are  review  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen},  and 
nierely  review  the  ordinary  branches  of  school  instruction  with  a  view  to  their  prac- 
tical application,  or  impart  this  knowledge  in  connection  with  a  more  special  course 
of  preparation  for  apprenticeship ;  others  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  preparation 
fiff  appientioeahip,  and  still  others  assume  as  a  preUminaiy  an  i^prentice^p  to  some 
trade  or  branch  of  business. 

Austria  possesses  three  higher  schools  for  weaving  at  Vienna,  Beichenberg,  and 
Briinn;  23  lower  schools  for  weaving,  2  schools  for  lace  making,  a  school  and  work- 
shop for  the  whole  group  of  mechanical  industries  at  Klagenfurt,  a  school  for  building 
St  Viemia,  a  special  school  for  watchmaking  at  Vienna,  and  15  schools  for  giving 
ttstnotioii  in  the  arts  of  working  in  wood,  marble,  and  ivory,  6  for  instruction  in 
iD'iinf^  toys^  4  for  instruction  in  making  baskets  and  mats,  and  7  for  instruction  in 
making  arms  and  other  articles  of  metaL  Several  of  these  institutions  have  been 
acknowledged  a  public  benefit  by  the  rural  population  of  the  empire.  The  schools 
^  teaehing  woodcarving,  for  instance,  have  created  a  new  kind  of  bnaiuess  in  the 
meontainons  districts  of  Bohemia,  Austrian  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  where  great  quan- 
tities of  cheap  toys  for  children  are  manufactured.  Even  among  the  schools  that  give 
^Bfl^netion  in  woodwork  only,  each  is  required  by  the  government  to  specialize  sufli- 
ciently  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  particular  needs  and  resources  of  the  region  in 
which  it  is  situated.  In  the  Tyrol,  the  school  of  sculpture  at  Imst  is  specially  desigrned 
to  develop  artistic  cabinet  work  and  ornamental  furniture ;  at  Innsbrilck,  the  iudus- 
insl  school  applies  itself  to  figures ;  that  at  Mondsoo,  to  groups  of  animals ;  that  at 
^  Ulrich,  to  the  sculpture  of  religious  statues,  and  that  at  Wallem,  to  the  commoner 
luods  of  furniture  and  to  cases  for  clocks. 

iHusoAST,  Mmstitiitloiial  monarchy:    Area,  118^172  square  milea;   population,  in  1876,  15,509,455. 
G^^tal,  Bada-Peath;  population,  270,478.    Minister  of  imblic  inatmction,  A.  Ton  Trofort 

Hongary  had,  in  1875,  11,743  communes,  with  13,455,030  inhabitants  and  15,387 
'^^Is;  13^831  of  these  schools  were  supported  by  religious  communities  and  1,556  b^ 
^sUte. 

The  tdtook  pcpnlmtion  was  2,149,597,  of  which  number  1,^*2,090  atten^*^  Wi<^  ^<^ 
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mentary  schools,  11,837  the  advanced  elementary  scliools,  22,057  tlie  private  schools, 
and  18,047  the  Gymnasien  and  Realschulen.  The  school  attendance  has  considerably 
increased  since  1869.  In  that  year  only  47  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  ago 
were  at  school,  while  in  1875  we  find  over  70  per  cent,  in  attendance.  The  total 
nnmber  of  teachers  was  19,610,  and  their  average  salary  319  florins. 

Of  the  58  teachers'  seminaries,  48  are  for  males  and  10  for  females.  The  total  num- 
ber of  students  in  1875  was  2,651,  viz,  1,905  males  and  746  females. 

There  are  now  200  Kindergarten  in  Hungary  and  5  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
Kindergarten  teachers. 

The  146  Gymnasien  have  1,768  professors  and  27,144  students.  There  are,  besides,  2^ 
Realschulen,  with  431  professors  and  8,086  students. 

BSLGIUM,  constitntional  monArchy:  Area,  11,373  square  mfles;  popnlatioxi,  5,330,638.  Capital,  Bma- 
sels ;  population,  384,848.  Minister  of  the  interior,  C.  Delconr ;  chief  of  the  educational  section,  Lten 
Lebon. 

The  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgique  for  1877  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  education  in  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium : 

Primarij  education, — The  number  of  primary  schools  was  5,520,  or  1.23  for  every  1,000 
iuhabitonts,  in  1851 ;  and  5,856,  or  1.08  for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  in  1875.  The  num* 
ber  of  pupils  was  487,148,  or  10.8  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  in  1851 ;  and  669,192,  or 
12.4  per  cent.,  in  1875. 

The  number  of  ^coles  gardiennes  or  salles  d'asile  (Kindergarten)  increased  from  406 
ill  1851  to  929  in  1875,  and  the  number  of  pupils  firom  24,102  in  lb51  to  97,382,  or  404 
per  cent.,  in  1875. 

The  number  of  schools  for  adults  was  990  in  1851  and  2,615  in  1875.  These  schools 
were  attended  by  158,060  pupils  in  1851,  and  by  204,673  in  1875. 

The  total  expenditure  for  primary  schools  was  2,651,639  francs  in  1843  and  24,806,488 
francs  in  1875.  Of  the  latter  amount,  10,606,317  firancs  were  paid  by  the  government, 
2,697,234  francs  by  the  provinces,  8,871,536  fhincs  by  the  communes,  and  the  remainder 
was  derived  from  school  fees  and  fh>m  charitable  contributions. 

Of  the  45,309  conscripts  examined  in  1876,  8,246  could  neither  read  nor  writ«,  2,015 
could  read  only,  19,288  could  read  and  write,  15,222  had  received  a  higher  ednoatimi 
than  those  just  mentioned,  and  538  were  not  rei>orted  upon.  From  the  foregoing  it 
appears  that  76.17  per  cent,  could  read  and  write  and  that  4.45  could  read  only. 

Secondary  schools  (^les  moyennes). — The  number  of  these  schools  was  198  in  Decem- 
ber, 1875,  viz :  10  royal  athenieums,  50  middle  class  schools  supported  by  the  state, 
31  communal  schools  aided  by  the  state,  3  exclusively  communal  schools,  84  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  and  20  private  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  all 
these  establishments  was  17,881  in  1876,  against  11,922  in  1860.  The  government  con- 
tributed 1,443,447  francs  to  secondary  schools  in  1876. 

Superior  education. — Belgium  has  four  universities,  viz,  two  state  universities  and 
two  free  universities.  The  former  are  situated  at  Ghent  and  Li^ge,  and  the  latter  at 
Brussels  and  Lou  vain.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  each  fiie- 
ulty  of  the  universities  at  different  periods: 


Stito  universities. 

Free  universities. 

Faculty  of — 

Ghent. 

Li^ge. 

Brussels. 

Louvain. 

1839-'40. 

1876-'77. 

183»-'40. 

187G-'77. 

183^'40. 

1876-'77. 

1839-'40. 

187ft-77. 

Philosophy  and  lit- 
erature. 
Sciences - 

83 

74 
51 
87 

87 

54 
M 
82 

38 

45 
64 

81 

95 

174 
198 
163 

43 

37 

148 

51 

50 

117 
197 
242 

195 

80 

100 

62 

44 

106 
101 

Law 

333 

Medicine 

206 

Theoloirv 

134 

Total 

225 

209 

228 

630 

279 

615 

490 

1,051 
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Tho  cxx>enditare8  of  the  two  state  oniveisitios  amounted  to  1,026,240  francs  in  1876. 

SckooU  of  fine  arU. — Belgium  baa  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antw%rp»  with  1,661 
papils;  78  academies  and  schools  of  design  in  various  localities,  with  10,106  pupils;  2 
large  conservatories  of  music  at  Brussels  and  Li^ge,  with  916  and  618  students ;  and  86 
smaller  conservatories  and  schools  of  music,  with  7,905  pupils. 

Military  tckaoU. — The  military  schools  for  training  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
regimental  schools  for  the  further  instruction  of  common  soldiers  were  attended  by 
6,345  pupils  in  1S75.  There  are,  besides,  courses  for  illiterate  soldiers,  which  were 
attended  by  7,914  individuals  in  1875-76.  The  school  for  the  children  of  soldiers,  at 
Alost,  had  in  December,  1875,  275  pupils. 

Schools  of  affrieulture,  horticulturey  and  veterinary  furgery. — These  schools,  which  are 
state  institntions,  had,  in  1876-^7,  215  pupils,  viz :  The  school  of  veterinary  surgery 
at  Brossela  96,  the  agricultural  institute  at  Gtembloux  61,  the  practical  school  of  hor- 
ticulture at  Yilvorde  23,  and  the  horticultural  school  at  Ghent  35.  These  four  insti- 
tutions in  1875  issued  208  diplomas  of  capacity. 

DsaKAXK,  eonstltational  monarohy :  Area,  li,  553  square  mfles;  populatioDf  1,003,000.    Capitol,  Cox>eii* 
•  hagen;  population,  250,000. 

Primary  tchooU. — The  number  of  primary  country  schools  is  2,781 ;  the  number  of 
male  teachers,  2,929 ;  the  number  of  female  teachers,  59 ;  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  200,761;  the  number  of  children  attending  public  schools,  194,198;  and 
the  number  of  children  attending  private  schools,  13,994 ;  making  tho  total  number  of 
children  under  instruction  208,192.  The  number  of  primary  schools  in  cities  is  113, 
with  422  male  and  54  female  teachers,  and  23,353  pupils;  6,161  pupils  attend  the  Real- 
acholen. 

Tidaeker^  iemliuirie».~>  Denmark  has  5  teachers'  seminaries,  with  233  students. 

Steoniary  tchooU, — ^The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  is  26, 15  of  which  are  Gym- 
nasien.    The  number  of  teachers  is  314. 
Saperior  edmeatkm, — ^The  University  of  Copenhagen  has  60  professors  and  1,250  stn- 

dents,  20  of  whom  are  females.    The  university  library  contains  275,000  volumes. 
Special  edmeoHon, — Denmark  has  for  special  education  a  royal  veterinary  aud  agricnlt- 

mill  school,  with  16  professors  and  about  200  students ;  a  polytechnic  school,  with  13 

professors  and  150  students;  2  academies  of  fine  arts,  1  technical  school,  8  navigation 

schools,  a  military  academy,  and  the  usual  institutions  for  the  unfortunate. 

fiXLUOi,  adepeodancy  of  Buaala:  Are%  144,222  aqnaro  mUes;  population,  1,857,035.   Capitol,  Helaing- 

foTS;  population,  34,579. 

Seoryanizaiion  of  the  schools. — An  imperial  decree  of  April  28, 1876,  ordered  the  8ui>- 
pKflsion  of  the  Gymnasien,  and  their  gradual  combination  with  the  recently  established 
higher  elementary  schools,  which  received  aftem-ard  the  name  of  elementary'  institutes 
(alkdsopistot).  In  1875  these  institutes  had  236  teachers  and  2,4*^0  pupils.  Tlicro 
▼CTe  besides  several  female  schools,  with  732  pupils. 

^^^^O,  xepaUic:  Area,  201,900  square  miles;  population,  36,102,921.    Capital,  Paris;  iK>pulation, 

1,988,805;  minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  Bardoux. 

SdMoation  at  Paris.— The  city  of  Paris  has  spent,  since  1875,  25,000,000  francs  for  the 
improvement  of  the  primary  schools.  There  are  now  140  schools  for  boys,  142  schools 
for  girls,  and  113  infant  schools,  with  a  total  number  of  117,946  pupils.  Of  these  in- 
stitutions, 141  are  uoder  the  control  of  religious  persons  and  254  under  lay  teachers. 

J^Bochers^  examUtations. — During  the  year  1876,  2,559  male  candidates  prescuted  them- 
Mlves  for  examination,  of  whom  1,758  failed  to  pass.  Tho  female  candidates  were 
■"ore  sacceasful :  of  4,548,  more  than  one-half,  2,487,  received  diplonia.s. 

Aw  unieersUy. — ^The  Association  Protestante  of  Paris  has  resolved  to  eslcAAV^  wv. 
independent  univenity  (nnircTsitS Ubre)  aimiJoT  to  those  at  Brusacla  anOL'^Va^^iVYd. 
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Women  at  the  university, — The  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Paris  states,  iff  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  dean  of  an  English  medical  schdol,  that, 
since  1865,  32  women  hare  entered  the  school.  Of  this  nnmber  9  have  ohtained  diplo- 
mas and  2.)  are  still  at  their  studies.  The  nationality  of  the  students  was :  English, 
6 ;  Russian,  12 ;  and  French,  5.  The  dean  says  that  the  condnet  of  these  ladies  has 
hoen  blameless  and  their  devotion  to  their  studies  remarkable. 

2iew  school  law, — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  project  of  a  school  law,  prepared 
by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  laid  before  the  assembly  by  M.  Bardonx, 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts : 

Article  I.  Every  commune  has  the  right  to  establish  absolute  gratuity  in  her  pub- 
lic schools. 

Art.  IL  Communes  which  do  not  wish  the  assistance  of  the  state  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  schools  have  to  defray  exxKmses  for  this  purpose  from  their  own  resources. 

Art.  III.  State  subsidies  are  granted  to  communes  in  case  the  school  tax  does  not 
suffice  to  cover  the  expenses  for  public  instruction.  The  minimum  of  taxation  shall 
be  4  centimes  in  the  franc  [of  the  taxes  raised] ;  the  maximum,  10  centimes. 

Art.  IV.  As  soon  as  absolute  gratuity  is  established  in  a  commune  it  must  be 
applied  to  all  her  public  schools  without  distinction.  Under  extraordinary  cirsum- 
stances  the  local  authorities  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  minister  of  public  iiistmo- 
tion,  make  a  temporary  exception  to  this  rule. 

Art.  V.  The  mode  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  communes  whioh  desire  state 
subsidies  under  the  present  law  shall  be  regulated  by  a  special  decree  of  the  ministers 
in  council. 

Art.  VI.  The  provisions  of  all  former  laws,  as  far  as  they  are  contrary  to  the  piea- 
ent  law,  are  hereby  repealed. 

School  of  art  and  manufacture  ai  Paris, — ^This  school  is  intended  to  qualify  young  men 
for  special  professions  and  trades,  and  to  impart  aptness,  general  intelligence,  and  m 
taste  for  seeking  knowledge.  The  course  of  instruction  is  limited  to  three  yeazs, 
during  which  period  it  is  obligatory.  It  includes  lectures,  daily  examinations,  draw- 
ing and  graphic  exercises,  chemical  manipulations,  working  in  stone  and  wtKid,  physies 
and  mechanics,  and  the  construction  of  buildings  and  other  works.  The  students  are, 
in  addition,  expected  to  visit  the  workshops  and  manufactories.  They  board  and  lodge 
at  respectable  private  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school.  Every  year 
there  are  general  examinations  in  eo^h  branch  of  science  and  art.  The  students  of 
the  third  year  are  allowed  to  compete  for  diplomas,  a  programme  of  examination  being 
made  out  for  each  specialty.  The  number  of  students  annually  entering  the  school  is 
from  175  to  200. 

Agricultural  education, — France  has,  for  agricultural  education,  a  farm  school  in  each 
department,  a  higher  agricultural  (central)  school,  and  a  national  agronomic  institute, 
a  sort  of  normal  school  of  agriculturo.  The  farm  schools  aro  intended  to  furnish 
a  good  example  of  tillage  to  the  farmers  of  the  district  and  to  form  agriculturists 
capable  of  working  intelligently  as  fSarmers  or  overseers.  The  schools  are  oi>en  to 
pupils  of  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have  received  a  good  primary  education. 
The  officers  or  teachers  selected  and  paid  by  the  government  are  a  director,  a  head 
workman,  a  nursery  gardener,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  several  special  assistants, 
such  as  shepherds,  silk  growers,  &c.  The  special  course  extends  through  throe  years. 
The  director  works  the  farm  school  at  his  own  risk,  and  must  so  conduct  it  as  not  only 
to  give  a  good  example  of  tillage  but  as  profitable  a  rotum  of  crops  as  other  farms. 
The  farm  schools  wero  attended  in  1876  by  about  1,000  students. 

Gbbmaxt,  oonstitatioxial  empire:  Area,  212,001  square  mfles;  poimlation,  42,727,860.    Capital,  BerUs; 

popnlatiofi,  060,858. 

The  different  States  which  comprise  the  German  empiro  contain  60,000  popular 

schools  (Volksschulen)  with  6,000,000  pupils,  3:)0  Qymnasien,  14  Progymnasien,  484 

Realschulen,  and  a  large  number  of  private  and  special  schools.    The  empiro  itself 

exercises  no  control  over  education,  the  administration  of  whioh  is  left  to  the  several 

States, 
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Far  superior  education  Crermany  has  21  universities.  The  foUowing  table  gives  in 
alphabcftical  order  a  list  of  these  nniversities  and  the  number  of  professors  and  stu- 
dent* in  1877: 

lAst  of  Crermaim  wniverMtiM  m  1877. 


Univenltiea. 


Bonn  .••.•• 

K^ealan 

Eriaagen  .. 
FnibiiT|^ .. 

Gkaaen 

G^ttin^an  . 
Graifinrald 

Halle 

Heiddbexg 

Je&A 

Ktel 

KonsKSDOT]^ 
Leipcig.... 
Harlmrg ... 
Kimidi.... 

■iraiHKei 

Boaloeli 

miMMlii 

Wonbnzg.. 
Total 


238 

119 

105 

60 

65 

68 

122 

82 

104 

110 

75 

64 

83 

158 

70 

122 

29 

39 

89 
71 


1,922 


SI 
5^ 


4,811 
986 

1,255 
431 
850 
847 
984 
510 
857 
834 
586 
245 
630 

2,938 
403 

1,312 
825 
152 
658 

1,108 

1,106 


20,282 


P^ioiffogy  in  German  wniveniiin, — The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  lectures  n 
week  on  pedagogy  in  the  various  German  universities :  Berlin,  6 ;  Bonn,  4 ;  Breslau,  3 ; 
£ilsngen,4;  Freiburg,  3;  Qiessen,  3;  6ottingen,6;  Greifswald,  4;  Halle,  5;  Heidel- 
lwg,8;  Jena,  13;  Kiel,  3;  Leipzig,  8;  Mttnster,  4;  TUbingen,5;  Wlirzbiirg,4. 

IMMosI  and  indntitriaX.  sehoola  in  Oermany. — In  Saxony,  contrary  to  a  practice  almost 
tniTenal  elsewhere  in  Crermany,  instruction  for  trades  and  for  business  is  made  Xo 
follow  immediately  that  of  the  daily  primary  school.  To  this  circumstance  is  due  the 
ttUblishment  of  the  schools  of  building  at  Leipzig^  Dresden,  and  other  places,  of  the 
gioop  of  special  schools  at  Chemnitz  intended  to  give  preparation  for  mechanical, 
insinifacturing,  and  chemical  industries,  industrial  art,  &c.,  and,  in  addition,  of  a 
Si^anmber  of  lower  schools  for  weaving,  lace  making,  needle  work,  and  wood  carv- 
er- 

hi  Korth  Germany  the  model  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  all  grades  is  that 
of  Htmbnrg.  The  general  school  and  the  special  school  for  building,  open  in  the 
ereniiig  and  on  Sunday  fbr  apprentices  and  workmen  and  every  day  to  pupils  who 
We  the  time  at  their  disposal,  imparts  remarkable  instruction  in  all  respects.  The 
iodostrial  school  for  girls,  which  was  founded  in  1867,  is  managed  in  the  same  spirit, 
uid  with  a  sncoess  equally  marked. 

Of  all  coontrlea  in  Germany,  Wlirtemberg  was  the  first  to  give  large  development 
to  popular  industrial  instmetion.  The  great  speeiai  school  for  building  at  Stuttgart 
luusbens  700  students,  of  whom  it  demands  for  admission  only  a  thorough  primary 
iDitraetiiui  or  the  qualification  of  apprentices  or  workmen  in  this  branch  of  \nd\\!i^i:^. 
^  state  aids  the  school  by  a  yearly  appropriation  of  $16,000.  The  ooutsa  T«c^Sx«a 
hnimotoBve  yean,    WUrtemberg  baa  also  several  good  echooVs  lot  x^««vm^,  ol 
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which  three  received  awards  for  excellent  methods  at  the  Vienna  Exposition.  In  all, 
there  are  fifty  industrial  schools  in  Wiirtemherg.  The  Grand  Dnchj  of  Baden  has  also 
had  very  good  industrial  schools  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  these  have  exercised 
a  marked  influence  on  the  industries  of  the  country. 

Although  introducing  this  kind  of  practical  instruction  at  a  later  date  than  some  of 
the  neighboring  countries,  Bavaria  already  possesses  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
lifty  industrial  schools,  some  of  them  elementary,  Just  beyond  primary  schools;  others 
somewhat  higher,  eight  of  them  serving  as  model  schools  for  eight  districts ;  and  still 
another  devoted  to  special  industries,  as  building,  the  construction  of  machines,  draw- 
ing and  sculpture  applied  to  the  making  of  furniture  and  objects  of  art  of  all  kinds. 

The  single  pol}'t«chnic  association  of  the  district  of  Wiirzbnrg  has  established 
within  a  few  years  111  industrial  schools  or  courses,  of  which  16  are  for  apprentices 
and  workmen.  These  different  establishments  employ  315  teachers,  and  t«ach  Grerman, 
French,  writing,  book-keeping,  arithmetic  and  the  metric  system  with  special  refer- 
ence to  application  to  commercial  affairs,  geometry,  design,  modelling,  outlines  of 
natural  history,*  hygiene,  political  economy,  &c. 

a.  Baden,  grand  duchy:  Area,  5,851  nqnaromfles ;  population,  1,507,179.   Capital,  Carlamhe ;  popalatloa, 

42,895.    Director  of  the  superior  council  of  education,  Dr.  G.  Nokk. 

By  the  law  of  September  18,  1^6,  Baden  has  introduced  the  so  called  mixed  school 
system.  Children  of  all  denominations  now  attend  the  same  school  and  no  sectarian 
schools  are  tolerated  in  the  grand  duchy.  The  same  law  of  187G  makes  gymnastic 
exercises  compulsory  in  all  the  popular  schools ;  the  communes  are  required  to  fur- 
nish a  hall  and  the  necessary  gymnastic  apparatus. 

b.  Bavabia,  constitutional  monarchy:   Area,   29,293  square  miles;  population,  5,022,800.     Capttalt 

Munich ;  i>opulation,  198,829.    Minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  von  Lutz. 

Bavaria  has  7,016  primary  schools,  with  10,.')99  teachers  and  841,304  pnpils ;  1,671 
industrial  schools  for  girls,  with  1,837  teachers  and  71,6:%  pupils;  11  teachers'  semi- 
naries, with  786  students;  and  35  preparatory  normal  schools,  with  1,276  students. 
For  secondary  education  there  are  75  Latin  schools,  with  748  t-eachers  and  6,738 
pupils;  28  Gymnasien,  with  438  teachers  and  2,640  students;  and  6  Realgymnasien, - 
with  66  teachers  and  362  students.  The  36  t<echnological  schools  number  426  pro- 
fessors and  3,745  students,  and  the  260  professional  evening  schools  have  827  professors 
and  14,501  students.  There  are  besides  2  schools  of  art,  with  40  professors  and  475 
students ;  a  central  school  of  forestry,  with  6  professors  and  1«^5  students ;  947  special 
agricultural  schools,  with  18,260  pupils;  and  78  charitable  institutions,  with  3,000 
inmates.  The  society  for  the  assistance  of  teachers'  orphans  in  Bavaria  had  in  1876 
a  capital  of  $50,000;  the  annual  expenses  amount  to  about  $8,000. 

e.  Pbusbia,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  137,066  square  miles;  population,  25,742,404.     Capita], 
Berlin ;  population,  966,858.    Minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  Falk. 

New  school  law, — The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  had  various  projects  for 
a  new  school  law  under  consideration  for  some  time,  but  no  definite  action  has  as  yet 
been  taken.  The  financial  question  seems  to  ofier  considerable  difficulties.  Statesmen 
are  discussing  the  question  whether  the  state,  the  province,  the  district,  or  the  com- 
mune should  bear  the  expenses  of  public  education.  The  ministry  favors  a  division  of 
the  expense  between  the  province  and  the  commune,  the  former  to  pay  the  teachers^ 
salaries  and  pensions  and  the  latter  the  cost  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

Statistics. — The  condition  of  education  continues  excellent.  There  are  at  present  in 
the  kingdom  34,d88  primary  schools,  with  57,228  classes,  57,936  teachers,  and  4,007,776 
pupils;  176  teachers'  seminaries  and  other  normal  courses,  with  7,453  ])npils;  37 
schools  for  deaf-mutes,  with  179  classes,  235  teachers,  and  2,351  pnpils ;  13  schools  for 
the  blind,  with  31  classes,  88  teachers,  and  560  pupils;  215  higher  female  schools,  with 
1,355  classes,  2,206  teachers,  and  43,247  pupils;  90  higher  burgher  schools,  with  808  , 
teachers  and  15,971  pupils;  17  Eealschulen  of  the  aecoud  ot^^t,  ^\^^ASt  teachers  and  - 
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6,886  Btadents;  79  BealBohnlen  of  the  first  order,  with  1,399  teachers  and  31,249  stu- 
dente;  33  Progynmasien,  -with  265  teachers  and  3,900  students;  228  Gymnasien,  with 
3,744  teachers  and  74,606  students ;  81  agricaltnral  and  horticultural  schools,  with  382 
teachers  and  2,042  students ;  6  schools  of  forestry,  with  27  teachers  and  237  students ; 
35  schools  of  mining,  with  79  teachers  and  989  students;  45  technical  and  industrial 
whools,  with  520  teachers  and  8,958  students;  9  schools  of  building,  with  143  teachers 
and 3,184  students;  12  schools  of  commerce,  with  90  teachers  and  1,649  students;  31 
natation  schools,  with  1,007  students;  and  several  military  and  naval  schools.  At 
the  examination  for  the  army  in  1876,  2,749  recruits  out  of  77,194  were  without  a 
anlBcient  primary  training. 

SMpeninon, — During  the  last  three  years  the  clerical  school  inspectors  have  nearlr 
all  heen  replaced  by  lay  inspectors,  of  whom  thrre  are  now  161  in  the  kingdom. 

Edueatkm  in  Berlin, — Special  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  city  of  Berlin  to  raise 
^6  schools  to  the  highest  point  possible.  The  following  data  concerning  that  city 
▼illhefoTmd  of  interest:  The  public  popular  schools  (offontliche  Yolksschulen)  and 
the  higher  female  schools  (hohere  Tochtersohnlen)  are  under  the  control  of  the  city 
Bchool  board,  which  also  superintends  all  the  x)rivat«  schools.  The  higher  public  schools 
Hot  boys  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  municipal  authority.  Berlin  had  in  De- 
cember, 1876,  250  schools,  viz:  159  public  schools  (13  Gymnasien,  10  Realschulen,  5 
higher  female  schools,  20  lower  preparatory  schools,  95  communal  schools,  16  schools 
under  the  control  of  societies,  churches,  &c, ),  2  Jewish  schools,  and  89  private  schools. 
Thecommonal  schools  have  together  1,265  classes,  with  67,955  pupils,  or  about  54  to 
each  class.  The>largest  school  in  Berlin  has  20  classes,  with  1,169  pupils.  The  staff 
of  teachers  of  communal  schools  consists  of  95  head  teachers,  with  an  average  salary 
of  f  1,200,  a  free  dwelling,  or  $200,  and  fuel;  864  class  teachers,  with  an  average  salary 
of  $600;  and  310  female  teachers,  with  an  average  salary  of  $500.  The  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  city  of  Berlin  for  primary  education  amounted  to  $1,134,436  in  1876. 

i.  Sixovr,  eonatitatianal  monarchy :  Area^  0,777  square  milee ;  popalatloii,2, 760,686.    Ci^tal,  Dresden; 
popnlatioin,  187,295.    Miniater  of  public  iuBtruotion,  Dr.  von  Gerber. 

Saxony  has  made  the  so  called  complementary  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen)  com- 
piilsory  for  every  yoath  below  the  age  of  17  who  does  not  attend  a  day  school.  In 
p9or  localities  the  expenses  of  these  schools  are  defrayed  by  the  government.  The 
^OBtroction  is  generally  given  in  the  evening  and  on  Sunday.  Besides  these  establish- 
iBeatB  several  popular  schools  of  agriculture  and  industry  have  been  founded,  as  also 
ft  huge  number  of  evening  schools  for  girls,  in  which  German,  arithmetic,  needle- 
▼oik,  natural  history,  and  cookery  are  taught.  Saxony  has  at  present  19  teachers' 
Mninaries,  to  the  supxK>rt  of  which  the  government  annually  contributes  $405,000. 
^director  of  a  seminary  receives  a  salary  of  4,875  marks  (1  mark  =23.8  cents); 
tile fint  assistant  teachers  receive  from  2,000  to  4,200  marks  and  the  second  assistant 
^^tchoB  from  1,200  to  1,800  marks.  All  of  them  receive,  besides,  a  free  dwelling  and 
IheL 

*•  WOrimbebo,  oonatltntioiial  monarchy:  Area,  7,675  square  milee ;  population,  1,881,505.     Capital] 
Stuttgart ;  population,  107,273.    Director  of  the  chief  education  department,  Dr.  von  Roemer. 

The  most  important  event  in  Wiirtemberg  during  the  last  year  was  probably  the 
<ifficial  investigation  of  the -sanitary  condition  of  schools.  Commissions  were  ap- 
pointed to  visit  evei^  school  in  the  kingdom.  The  commissioners  were  specially 
charged  to  examine  not  only  the  school-houses  but  also  the  surrounding  dwellings  and* 
poinds,  which  are  frequently  in  a  dangerous  condition.  They  had  also  to  ascertain 
vhether  the  pnpils  had  the  necessary  amount  of  space,  light,  and  fresh  air  in  the 
Khool  rooma,  whether  the  school  benches  were  properly  oonstmcted,  &o.  The  results 
^  this  investigation  will  be  published,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  great  number  of 
Khool-houses  will  have  to  be  entirely  torn  down,  and  that  better  school  frimitnre  wiU 
IteintrodneedL 

.  There  is  at  present  in  Wfbrtembei;^  a  great  lack  of  teacheiB.    In  ^TOft  coiiaami<M 
ftan  are  150  to  165jmpIJa  to  one  teacher,  and  in  some  more  thaa^OO, 
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Orbat  BBiTAor  AiiD  IRELAND,  ooDttitationftl  mofDireliy:  Atm,  121,806  sqane  mllM;  popnlMk^ 
88,805,419.    Capital,  London ;  population,  8,208,067.-0.  Sholahd  jotd  Wammb, 

Elementary  day  sdhools, — In  the  year  ending  August  31, 1876,  the  inspeoton  visited 
14,273  day  BohooU  in  England  and  Wales  to  which  annual  giants  were  made,  con- 
taining 20,782  departments  under  separate  teachers,  and  furnishing  accommodation, 
at  8  square  feet  of  superficial  area  per  child,  for  3,421^,318  pupils.  There  were  on  the 
registers  the  names  of  2,943,774  children,  of  whom  1,041,219  were  under  7  years  of 
age,  1,799,785  between  7  and  13,  and  102,770  above  13.  Of  these  pupils,  2,412,211 
were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  and  an  average  of  1,984,573  were  in  daily  at- 
tendance throughout  the  year ;  1,783,303,  having  made  the  requisite  number  of  attend- 
ances, were  qualified  to  bring  grants  to  their  schools,  501,497  without  individual 
examination  and  1,281,806  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writings 
and  arithmetic ;  1,142,612  were  actually  presented  for  such  examination,  and,  while 
666,303  passed  the  prescribed  test  without  failure  in  any  one  of  the  three  subject^ 
87.09  pupils  out  of  every  100  examined  passed  in  reading,  79.42  in  writing,  and  70.15 
in  arithmetic. 

Tho  inspectors  also  visited  602  schools  which  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  on  whioh 
annual  grants  are  made.  In  these  schools  36,088  pupils  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection. 

Elementary  night  sohooU, — The  night  schools  examined  during  the  year  were  1,474  in 
number ;  on  tho  average,  49,858  pupils  above  12  years  of  age  were  in  attendance  each 
night ;  48,001  pupils  were  qualified  for  examination  by  having  made  tl^e  required  num- 
ber of  attendances  during  the  night  school  session.  Of  these,  39,076  were  actually 
examined,  and  out  of  every  100  pupUs  so  examined  88  passed  in  reading,  70.94  in 
writing,  and  58.66  in  arithmetic. 

Training  colleges, — The  inspectors  found  23,053  certificated  teachers  at  work  in  the 
aided  schools,  while  the  40  training  colleges  were  attended  by  3,007  students. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  shows  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  elementary  education  act  of  1870 : 


Eatimated  iK>piLlation 

Knmber  of  sohools  inspected. 
Annual  grant  schools : 


Day- 
Night. 


Knmbor  of  departments  \ 

a  ^     f  Day  schools-. . 
Accommodation?  __,.^     ,     . 
i  Xight  schoou 

Present  at  examination: 

Day  scholars 

Night  scholars  .., , 

Average  attendance: 

Day  scholars 

'Night  scholars 

Number  of  teaehers: 

Certificated 

Assistant 

Pupil 

Studying  in  training  colleges  — 

Simple  inspection  schools: 

Accommodation 

Jtvsent  M  inapeotiim 

-Areivge  BttendMDoe 


Tear  ending  August  81— 


1870. 


82,000,168 
8,910 

12,061 

1,878,684 


1,484,766 
77,918 

1,182,889 
78,876 

12,467 
1,262 

14,804 
2,007 

68,982 
88,122 
16, 600  \ 


1873. 


28,856,414 
11,846 

16,929 

1,896 

2,682,549 


1,811,605 
86,621 

1,482,480 
46,978 

« 

16,810 
1,970 

24,674 
2;  896 

82,917 
62,496 


1874. 


28,648,609 
13,168 

17,646 

1,482 

2,861,819 

10,607 

2,084,007 
86,720 

1,678,750 
48,600 

18;  714 
2,489 

27,031 
2^988 

91  160 
60^804 


\ 


187& 


28,944,460 
14,140 

19,245 

1,892 

8,146,424 

18,055 

2,221,745 
87,066 

1,887,180 
48,882 

20,040 
2,718 

29,067 
2,076 

82,688 
61,076 
26^996 


\ 


1876L 


24,244,010 
14,010 

90.782 

1,474 

8^426,818 

liSU 

a,4ixni 

41,10 

1,064.578 
49^858 

28^088 
8,171 

811281 
8^007 

17,471 
86^068 
28,168* 
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St^uwt  acoommodaHan, — The  sohools  in  England  and  Wales  visited  by  the  inspectors, 
with  referenoe  to  annnal  grants,  which  provided  in  1669  for  1,765,944  pupils,  or  for 
8.34  per  oent.  oi  the  whole  population,  were  in  1876  sufficient  for  3,426,318  pupils,  or 
14.13  per  oent.  of  the  estimated  population.  In  1876  accommodation  was  provided  by 
1,996  board  schools  for  556,150  pupils,  and  328,071  were  in  average  attendance.  The 
number  in  average  attendance  in  voluntary  schools  since  18^  has  increased  by 
603,503,  or  55.83  pw  cent. 

School  aiiendance, — The  average  attendance  in  aided  schools  (day  and  night)  has  risen 
from  1,225^764  in  1870  to  2,034,431  in  1876.    There  were,  in  1876,  2,943,774  names  of 
dmv  scholars  on  the  registers  of  insi>ected  day  schools,  of  whom  2,412,211  were  present 
on  the  day  <^  inspection,  and  this  is  the  number  of  children,  out  of  at  least  four  and  a 
half  millions  for  whom  elementary  schools  are  required,  who  received  more  or  less 
of  efficient  instruction  in  such  schools.    Of  the  1,041,219  day  pupils  below  7,  only 
501,497  had  made  the  number  of  attendances  required  to  bring  grants  to  their  schools. 
Of  thej.,902,555  pupils  above  7  borne  on  the  registers  of  aided  schools,  1,11^,517  day 
pupils  attended  250  times  and  upwards;  105,791  attended  150  times  and  upwards ;  and 
40,498  pupUs  attended  150  times.    There  are  two  and  a  half  millions  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  13  who,  as  appears  from  the  tables  of  the  registrar  general, 
might  be  found  in  elementary  schools.     Much  remains  to  be  done  to  secure  the  regular 
sttendanoe  at  school  of  a  large  number  of  children  who  ought  to  be,  but  are  not,  under 
daily  instruction. 

I^BodUn^/oroe. — The  14,273  elementary  day  schools  in  England  and  Wales  inspected 

in  1876  provided  accommodation,  in  20,782  departments,  for  3,426,318  pupils.    The 

SYerage  daily  attendance  in  these  schools  amounted  to  1,984,573,  so  that  each  depart- 

Kkent,  while  providing  accommodation  for  165  pupils,  had  an  average  attendance  of 

only  95.    It  has  been  calculated  that  under  the  operation  of  the  education  act«  the 

ftTersge  attendance  will  rise  to  120;  and,  assuming  that  at  least  3,250^000  children 

in  England  and  Wales  ought  to  be  in  daily  attendance  at  x>ublic  elementary  schools, 

it  would  follow  that  about  27,000  separate  departments  under  certificated  teachers 

^11  be  required  as  the  general  school  supply  of  the  country. 

There  were  on  the  31st  of  December,  1869,  12,842  pupil  teachers,  1,236  assistant 
teachers,  and  12^027  certificated  teachers  at  work  in  schools  under  inspection.  These 
nnmberB  by  the  31st  of  December,  1876,  had  risen  to  30,626  pupil  teachers,  2,921  assist- 
ant, and  23,328  certificated  teachers;  while  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  first  of  the  five 
yeais  of  their  service  have  increased  from  3,392  in  1869  to  6,676  in  1876.  The  extent 
to  which  the  training  colleges  have  contributed  to  the  existing  supply  of  efficient 
t«achen  in  England  and  Wales  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  10,554  masters  employed 
in  schools  in  l&I^-^Q,  ^437,  or  61  per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  1,220,  or 
11*6 per  cent., for  one  year;  and  361,  or  3.4'per  cent.,  for  less  than  one  year;  while 
%^or24  per  cent.,  were  untrained.  In  like  manner,  of  12,499  schoolmistresses,  6,435^ 
or  51.6  per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  1,168,  or  9.3  per  cent.,  for  one  year; 
^r  or  2.3  per  cent.,  for  less  than  one  year;  and  4,607,  or  36.8  per  cent.,  were  untrained. 
T^  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  salaries  of  certain 
■poeified  amounts : 

SalaHm  of  eert^Uaied  teacken  for  iKe  year  ending  August  31, 1876. 


tJndwjCCO 146 

iKO  and  less  than  £75 1,196 

^75  and  less  than  £100 3,198 

£100  and  less  than  £150 3,952 

£150  and  leas  than  £200 ^ ! 1,118 

£200  and  less  than  £250 * _ 349 

£250  and  1ms  tbaa  £360 ^ 

£300andovsr ^ «l 

*  ww^^ww^—  www—  —  —  — ww^^w  — 


Tirtai V(^,^m 
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woi 

Under  £40 796 

£40  and  leas  than  £46 088 

£45  and  leas  than  £60 738 

£50  and  less  than  £76 6,S81 

£75  and  less  than  £100 2,eU 

£100  and  less  than  £160 830 

£150  and  less  than  £200 82 

£200  and  over 9 

Total 11,906 

Local  organization, — Since  the  year  1873  the  school  boards  have  made  consider- 
able additions  to  the  school  supply  of  the  coontry.  In  the  year  ending  Aognst  31, 
1876,  the  number  of  board  schools  increased  from  1,140  to  1,604,  while  the  accommo- 
dation in  these  schools  rose  from  387,227  to  656,539,  and  the  average  attendance  from 
231,381  to  333,234.  Boards  have  been  established  in  London,  which  has  a  iM>piilatioii 
of  3,266,987 ;  in  123  boroughs,  with  a  population  of  6,543,956;  and  in  1,667  parishee, 
with  a  population  of  4,018,888.  The  total  iK>pulation  under  school  boards  is  thus 
12,829,381. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Sir  Charles  Reed,  of  September  26, 
1R77 :  Number  of  schools  under  the  London  school  board,  242 ;  number  of  departments, 
5^;  number  of  places,  163,008;  being  an  increase  since  last  year  of  25  schools,  86  de- 
partments, and  29,323  school  places.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was  164,214 ; 
average  daily  attendance,  132,956,  or  80.9  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  roll. 

By  the  1st  of  April,  1877,  by-laws  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school 
had  been  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  application  of  the  school  boards  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  population  of  3,266,987 ;  in  109  municipal  boroughs,  with  a  population  of 
5,453,724;  and  in  612  civU  parishes,  with  a  population  of  2,600,662— total,  11,221,363. 

Compulsory  attendance  under  by-laws  is  now  the  law  for  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  about  84  per  cent,  of  the  whole  borough 
population. 

School  attendance  committees. — The  elementary  education  act  of  1876,  which  came 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  school 
attendance  committee  for  every  borough  and  parish  for  which  a  school  board  has  not 
been  elected.  Such  committees  have  been  appointed  in  all  but  3  of  the  106  mnnici- 
pai  boroughs  which  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  school  boards. 

b,  IBELAND :  Population  in  1870,  6,317,418.    Cftpltal,  Dublin ;  population,  814,008. 

According  to  the  official  report  for  the  year  1876,  the  number  of  pupils  of  national 
schools  was  347,814,  taught  by  9,929  teachers  and  assistants  and  288  teachers  of  needle- 
work.   The  convent  schools  had  37,056  pupils  and  1,681  teachers. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  young  offenders  under  detention  in 
reformatory  schools  during  1876  as  compared  with  1875 :  the  number  of  inmates  being 
935  boys  and  226  girls,  1,099  in  all,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1876 ;  and  860  boys  and 
239' girls,  1,160  in  all,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1876 — showing  a  decrease  of  61  on  the 
total  number  during  the  year.  The  number  of  certificated  industrial  schools  in  Ire- 
Ian]^  on  the  31st  of  December^  1876,  was  60,  viz,  41  for  Catholics  and  9  for  Protestants. 
The  number  of  inmates  was  4,768,  viz,  1,841  boys  and  2,927  girls. 

e.  ScoTLAirD :  Population  in  1878,  8,527,811.    Capitol,  Edinburgh ;  population,  215,148. 

In  December,  1876,  there  were  2,329  public  schools  under  school  boards  in  Scotland, 

with  307,955  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  233,130,  taught  by  3,418 

principal  teachers  and  assistants,  and  3^024  pupil  teachers.    There  were  165  evening 

Bcboola,  having  12,343  pupils  on  the  loU  and  an  average  attendance  of  9,803.    In  these 

sabooJa  there  were  203  principal  teachers,  103  aasiatan^\/e«yci\i«n,  voA.^  ^npil  teaoheis. 
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The  school  hoards  report  that  dnring  the  last  school  year,  in  carryiog  ont  the  com- 
pulsory clanses  of  the  edacataon  act,  7,499  parents  have  heen  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore their  respective  boards,  and  that  notice  has  been  sent  to  421  employers;  that  279 
parents  and  1  employer  have  been  prosecuted;  that  197  of  the  former  were  convicted, 
of  whom  135  were  fined  and  20  imprisoned.  The  number  of  children  who  during  one 
year  have  been  brought  into  school  by  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  clauses  is  esti- 
mated at  28,054.  Of  these  children,  15,516  belong  to  towns  and  12,538  to  rural  par- 
ishes. 

ElemeiUarif  tckools, —  In  the  year  ending  August  31, 1876,  the  inspectors  visited  2,817 
day  schools  to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  containing  3,051  departments  under 
separate  teachers  and  furnishing  accommodation  for  456,428  scholars.  There  wore  on 
the  registers  of  these  schools  the  names  of  433,749  children,  of  whom  98,789  were  under 
7  years  of  age,  306,234  were  between  7  and  13,  and  28,726  were  above  13.  Of  these 
scholars,  376,647  were  present  on  the  day  of  the  inspector's  visit  to  their  respective 
schools,  while  329,083  were  in  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year. 

General  ataUstica  of  eduoaiUm  in  Scotland. 


Eitimated  popnlatioii 

Xumber  cxf  tchooli  faiipected 

Amnukl  gmt  ■cbools : 

jDay 

"""•<  Night 

r  Day  schools .. 
Aeoommoflstinn ..  <  --^  .^     ,     , 

C  Xight  schools 

Picseat  St  faispectioii: 

Dsy  scholars 

ITight  scholars 

▲venge  Bttendaiioe: 

Bsyichokurs 

m^tschoUrs 

Xvaber  of  teachsn : 

Certiltostod 

AHistsnt 

Papfl 

Studying  in  trsining  colleges 

^jk  faupection  schools : 

Aeeommodstion 

^Wnt  St  inspeotioii 

ATcnge  sttendsmoe 


Year  ending  Angnst  81— 


1878. 


8,480.923 
2,108 

2,807 

63 

204,072 


289,025 
2,778 

220,508 
8,440 

2,857 

4 

8,619 

765 

8,647 
8,200 
1,221 


1874. 


8,462,916 
2,609 

2,577 

102 

872,090 

1,170 

997,247 
4»645 

263,748 
6»665 

8,165 

66 

8,833 

822 

10,502 
17,820 
10,840 


1875. 


8,405,214 
2,000 

2,046 

196 

801,538 

810 

844,181 
0,186 

808,536 
10,628 

8,8U 
120 

4»262 
050 

16,464 

13,537 

8,810 


1876. 


8, 527, 811 
2.024 

8,051 

258 

456,428 

1,040 

876,647 
18,008 

820,083 
15^854 

4,140 

160 
4,646 
1,023 

6,558 
6.577 
8,462 


S(kool  attendance, — The  efforts  of  the  school  boards  are  in  some 
tlie  serious  cost  of  prosecuting  parents  who  fail  to  discharge  their 
^R^  snd  by  the  long  interval  (three  months)  that  must  elapse 
before  pioceedings  can  be  taken  against  offenders. 


cases  hindered  by 
duty  to  their  chil- 
after  a  conviotioa 
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The  following  table  showa  the  total  nmnber  of  children  from  5  to  14  yean  of  ag«: 


Age. 


5to6 

6to7 

7to8 

8to9 

OtolO.... 
MtoU.... 
Utol2.... 
12  to  18.... 
latoU.... 

Total 


Komber  of 
dtfldren. 


90,824 
86,610 
85.853 
81,905 
79.830 
81,478 
76,022 
78^141 
76^671 


737,384 


IfTBODbor  of 
children 
ontheroU. 


82,774 
54,319 
66,382 
57,156 
67,049 
64.592 
46,875 
84,180 
16^982 


410,319 


agtt. 


8«.QB 
62. 7, 
65.97 
60L78 
7L46 
67.00 
eLW 
48.74 
12.  It 


66w06 


Gbbbcs,  ooostitatioiial  momuohy:  Area,  19,041  square  miles;  population  in  1870,  1,457,894.    Capitri, 

Athens;  population,  44,510. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  was,  in  1875, 1,227,  and  the  nnmber  of  pnpils,  81,449. 
For  secondary  education  there  were  15  gymnasia  and  144  Hellenic  grammar  schools, 
with  7,780  pnpils ;  23  private  institutions,  with  1,589 pupils;  and  10  higher  schools  for 
girls,  with  900  pupils.    The  University  of  Athens  had  43  professors  and  1,352  atadents. 

Italy,  constitational  monarchy:  Area,  114,296  square  miles;  population  in  1877,  27,769,475.    CafittBl, 
Borne;  population,  244^484.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  De  Sanctis. 

Primary  education  is  compulsory  throughout  Italy.  The  number  of  public  day 
schools  in  1877  was  37,642.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  9,560  private  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  day  schools  was  2,299,758.  The  number  of  teachers 
of  public  schools  was  27,622,  The  normal  schools  numbered,  in  1875,  193,  and  the 
number  of  students,  8,460. 

For  secondary  education  there  were,  in  1875, 107  gymnasia,  with  9,296  pupUa,  and 
60  lyeeums,  with  5,132  pupils. 

For  superior  education  Italy  bad,  in  1877, 17  state  universities,  viz:  Bologna,  531 
students;  Cagliari,72;  Cantania,  153;  Genoa,  440;  Macerata,  47;  Messina, 96;  Modena, 
216;  Naples,  2,648;  Padua,  907;  Palermo,  360;  Parma,  187;  Pavia,  642;  Pisa,  553; 
Rome,  624;  Sassari,  77 ;  Siena,  153;  aud  Turin,  1,435.  The  foregoing  institations  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  state.  There  were  besides  4  free  universitiee,  which  are 
supported  by  provinces  and  communes.  They  are  Camerino,  28  students;  Ferrara, 
57 ;  Perugia,  63;  and  Urbino,  55. 

KxTaEKLAKDS,  Constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  20.627  square  miles;  popidation  in  1876;  8^868^ 456. 

Capital,  The  Hague ;  population,  104,096. 

Primary  education, — ^The  condition  of  primary  schools  in  1875  is  reported  as  follows: 
The  total  number  of  public  and  private  schools  was  3,817,  with  11,975  teacheiB.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  same  year  was  487,070,  viz :  255,464  boys  and  231,606  giris. 
The  evening  and  review  schools  were  fteqnented  by  48,500  pupils,  viz,  26,689  males 
and  21,811  females. 

The  total  expenditure  for  primary  education  in  1875  was  7,127,001  florins  (the  florin 
=i3d.5  cents).  Of  this  amount  698,465  florins  were  supplied  by  the  government  and 
the  rest  by  the  provinces  and  communes. 

The  minimum  salary  of  teachers  was  200  florins  and  the  maximum  3,000.    Thirty- 
six  teachers  received  pensions  in  1875,  the  minimum  being  100  florins  and  the  max- 
izniua  1,134  ^oiins. 
Teachers'  seminanea, — In  1875  the  NetherlandB'had  ^  ataA^  tASAhers'  seminaries^  wiUk 
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295  stodeate,  33  of  whom  were  females.  The  expenditure  for  the  seminaries  in  the 
aame  j^ear  was  126)605  florins. 

Infant  BchooU, — The  number  of  public  and  private  infant  schools  in  1875  was  705, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  2,222,  viz,  39  males  and  2,ld3  females.  The  number  of 
pnpils  in  the  same  year  was  73,018,  viz,  38,852  boys  and  34,166  girls. 

Secondary  education, — According  to  the  official  report  for  1875-^6,  the  total  number 
of  burj^her  schools  was  35  and  the  number  of  pupils  3,992 ;  the  number  of  higher 
burgher  schools  was  51,  with  3,812  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  of  the  two  agricult- 
ural schools  was  28.    The  polytechnic  school  had  263  students. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  state  and  of  the  communes  ibr  secondary  education 
amounted  to  1,691,518  florins. 

Superior  instruction, — The  higher  institutions  of  learning  consist  of  the  universities 
at  JLeydcrn,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  the  athensoums  of  Amsterdam  and  Deventer,  and 
-Uie  so  called  Latin  schools,  the  number  of  which  is  51.  The  total  number  of  students 
in  the  universities  was,  in  1875-^76,  1,684,  viz :  980  in  Leyden,  527  in  Utrecht,  and  177 
in  Groningen.  The  athenssum  of  Amsterdam  had  381  students.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  of  the  51  Latin  schools  was  1,200.  The  state  grant  for  higher  education  in 
1875-76  amounted  to  829,219  florins. 

Higher  9chooU  for  girU, — ^The  number  of  higher  schools  for  girls  has  increased  Irom 
4  in  1874  to  9  in  1875.    The  total  number  of  pupils  was  in  the  latter  year  691. 

Drawing  9chooU, — ^The  Netherlands  have  also  39  drawing  schools,  with  168  teachers 
and  3,904  pupils;  11  navigation  school«i,  with  25  professors  and 541  students ;  2  schools 
for  the  blind,  with  120  inmates ;  a  school  for  deaf-mutes,  with  131  inmates;  and  a  vet- 
erinary school,  with  49  students. 

POKTUOAL,  conBtitntlfflial  mmiarchy :  Areft,  36,510  gqnsre  miles ;  popolatioB,  4,429,332.    Capital,  Lisbon; 

population,  275,280. 

Primary  tchools, — In  1862  there  were  in  Portugal  1,336  public  schools  for  boys  and 
127  for  girls.  In  1874  there  were  1,987  of  the  former  and  458  of  the  latter,  with  1,987 
i&ale  and  458  female  teachers.  The  total  number  of  pupils  was  113,097. 
Stcondary  schools. — There  are  17  secondary  schools,  called  lyceums,  with  6,883  pupils. 
Superior  education, —  For  superior  education  Portugal  has  the  University  of  Coimbra 
vA  several  polytechnic  and  other  special  schools.  The  university  had,  in  1874,  947 
•todents. 

lil^wu,  absolute  monarchy:  Aroa,  8,444,766  gqnare  mileg;  popalation,  85,685,045.    Capital,  St.  Peters 

burg;  jwpulation,  667,026. 

The  school  population  of  Russia  is  12,213,558,  viz,  5,803,656  boys  and  6,409,902  girls. 
Of  this  number  only  6.9  per  cent,  attend  school. 

The  sum  assigned  in  the  budget  of  the  school  year  1877  for  education  is  15,971,289 
wables  (the  rouble  =73.4  cents).  There  are  eight  universities  (not  reckoning  that  of 
Helangfors,  in  Finland),  with  5,629  students.  Of  these  85  study  theology,  583  philoso- 
phr,  1,G29  law,  30  Eastern  languages,  6?2  mathematics,  550  natural  sciences,  and  2,130 
iDedicine.  There  are  53  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  with  12,227  students ;  195  Gymnasien 
«nd  Progymnasien,  with  50,701  pupils;  56  middle  class  schools,  with  10,888  pupils ;  19 
military  schools,  of  which  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  given.  For  females  there  are 
^  Gymnasien  and  Progymnasien,  with  34,878  pupils.  The  number  of  normal  schools 
J>68aiid  the  number  of  students  4,968.  The  total  number  of  elementary  schools  in 
operation  is  25,491,  with  1,074,559  pupils. 

Aria,  eonstitutional monarchy:  Area^  182,758  square  milea;  population,  16,835,506.    Capital,  Madrid! 

population,  475,786. 

Primary  edueaHon, — Spain  has  22,625  public  schools,  of  which  16,294  are  for  boys 
•nd  6^331  for  girls;  the  number  of  private  schools  is  5,135,  of  wMc\i  ^,S>QiV  «t^  !<« 
iiudss  and  1^234  far  femsdee— making  a  total  oi  S7,7f>0  T^nxnary  BchooAa,    TVi<^  uxoste 
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of  male  pnxKlt  in  tbe  public  schools  iras  745,686,  and  of  female  pupils  441,773;  Tnalrfay 
a  total  of  1,187,459.  The  private  schools  have  194,513  pupils,  -vis,  96,753  boys  and 
97,760  girls. 

Sweden,  cxmstltotioiuil  mcmarchy:  Aroa,  170,079  sqnaro  miles;  popnlftlion,  4,420,718.    Capitoli  Stook- 

holm;  population,  157,215. 

Elementary  schooU, — The  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  9  and  14  is  734,165. 
The  total  number  of  popular  elementary  schools  is  8,127  and  the  number  of  pnpila 
942,098.  The  total  number  of  elementary  teachers  is  7,815,  of  whom  5,039  are  male8 
and  2,776  females. 

Secondary  schools, — For  secondary  education  Sweden  has  96  schools,  with  967  teach- 
ers and  12,245  pupils. 

Superior  education, — For  superior  education  there  are  two  universities,  viz:  Upsala, 
with  104  professors  and  1,480  students;  and  Lund,  with  69  professors  and  523  students. 

Special  education, — For  special  education  Sweden  has  two  polytechnic  schools,  * 
royal  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  pharmaceutical  institute,  a  forest  institute,  a  veterinary 
school,  and  a  school  for  midwives. 

SwrrzBBLANO,  confederate  republic:  Area,  15,233  sqnore  miles ;  population,  2,760,854.    Capital,  Berne; 
population,  36,001.    Director  of  the  federal  statistical  bureau.  Dr.  J.  J.  Knmmer. 

Polytechnic  education, — The  federal  polytechnic  school  at  Ztirich  had,  in  1876,  690 
studcntfl,  against  701  in  the  preceding  year. 

Superior  education, —  Switzerland  has  three  universities,  viz:  Basel,  with  65  pro- 
fessors and  199  students;  Berne,  with  77  professors  and  351  students;  and  ZUrich, 
with  79  professors  and  349  students. 

Education  of  teachers, — There  are  32  teachers'  seminaries.  The  course  of  study  in 
these  institutions  embraces  pedagogy,  religion,  German,  French,  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, history,  geography,  natural  history,  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
I>enmanship,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  agriculture. 

Turkey,  absolute  monarchy:  Area,  1,742,874  square  miles;  population,  81,080,738.    Capital,  Constanll* 

nople;  population,  600,000. 

A  law  relating  to  public  instruction,  designed  to  spread  education  over  the  empire^ 
was  issued  by  the  government  in  October,  1869;  but  there  has  been  no  attempt  of  any 
kind  made  to  execute  the  law  in  subsequent  years. 

n.— Asia. 

Japan,  absolute  monarchy:  Area,  156,804  square  mfles;  population,  32,704,897.    Capital,  ToUo;  jMypii- 

lation,  674,447.    Acting  minister  of  education,  Tanaka-Fi^jimaro. 

The  following  account  of  education  in  Japan  is  condensed  from  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  minister  of  education,  dated  Tokio,  1877,  covering  the  transactions  of  tha 
year  1675: 

Elementary  instruction, — The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  all  the  seven  grand 
school  districts  was  24,225,  of  which  21,988  were  public  and  2,237  private  schools. 
This,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  shows  an  increase  of  4,292  public  schools 
and  a  decrease  of  84  private  schools,  the  net  increase  being  4,208  schools.  The  total 
number  of  elementary  school  districts  was  45,778.  The  number  of  teachers  was  44,501, 
of  whom  40,511  were  male  and  538  female  teachers  of  public  schools,  and  3,196  wen 
male  and  256  female  teachers  of  private  schools.  As  compared  with  the  preceding 
year  this  shows  an  increase  of  7,691  male  and  81  female  teachers  of  public  schools,  and 
a  decrease  of  192  male  and  an  increase  of  51  female  teachers  of  private  schools.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  was  1,926,126,  of  whom  1,377,591  were  male  and  426,438  female 
pnpDa  of  public  schools,  and  84,468  were  male  and  37,629  female  pupila  of  privali 
schools.    This  abowB  a  total  iucieaae  since  laat  year  of  211,358  pupUs. 
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The  population  is  estimated  at  34,008,087,  of  whom  6,167,667  are  children  of  school 
age  (6-14),  or  15.2  i>er  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  who  received  education  during  the  year  was  1,828,474,  and  the  number  of  those 
of  school  age  who  received  no  education  was  3,339,193.  Of  those  who  received  educa- 
tion, 1,365,305  were  males  and  463,169  were  females. 

Normal  sdkooZa. — The  number  of  normal  schools  was  90,  of  which  8  belonged  to  the 
government  and  82  were  instituted  by  local  authorities.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
of  normal  schools  was  588,  of  whom  563  were  males  and  5  females.  The  number  of 
students  was  7,696,  of  whom  7,589  were  males  and  107  females.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents to  whom  certificates  were  granted  by  the  government  normal  schools  was  232,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  received  certificates  from  local  normal  schools  was  about  665. 
CollegeB, — The  Tokio  Eaiseigakko  had  40  professors,  of  whom  21  were  natives  and  19 
foreigners.  The  number  of  students  was  324.  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  college 
was  173,940  yen  (yen=99.7  cents). 

The  Tokio  Igakko  (medical  college)  had  29  professors  and  488  students.    The  total 
expenditure  during  the  year  was  112,462  yen. 

Besides  the  above  colleges,  there  are  6  schools  of  si>eciiil  sciences  under  the  control 
of  local  authorities,  namely,  an  agricultural  school,  3  medical  schools,  a  school  of  law, 
and  a  school  of  surveying.  The  number  of  teachers  in  these  schools  was  10  and  of 
Btadents  124. 

Foreign  language  BdkooU, — The  foreign  language  schools  are  institutions  in  which 
students  are  instructed  in  a  foreign  language  and  in  a  general  course  of  study  con- 
ducted in  that  language.    There  is  one  foreign  language  school  in  which  French, 
German,  Russian,  and  Chinese  are  taught.    Besides  this  institution,  there  are  96  for- 
eign language  schools  in  which  the  English  language  is  used,  4  in  which  French  and  2 
in  which  German  are  used;  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  all  these  schools,  411 — 341 
natiyes  and  70  foreigners.    The  number  of  pupils  was  6,765,  of  whom  6,392  were  males 
and  3T3  females. 

The  Tokio  female  school  was  greatly  enlarged.  The  number  of  teachers  was  10  and 
of  pupils  127.  • 

FuuinceB, — ^The  income  of  the  public  schools  was  6,238,096  yen  during  the  last  year, 
sn  increase  of  1,874,862  yen  over  the  preceding  year.     The  total  expenditure  was 
4i210,473  yen,  or  1,015,195  more  than  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  following  letter  from  Hon.  David  Murray  will  explain  itself: 

MoMBUSHO  (Department  of  Education), 

TokiOy  Japany  July  14,  1877. 

I)eab  Sir  :  Tour  favor  of  June  6  was  received  by  the  last  mail.  I  can  easily  make 
plain  the  facts  about  the  suspension  of  schools. 

Many  erroneous  statements  appeared  in  the  English  papers  hero,  chiefly  caused  by 
inistranslatious  of  government  notices.  When  the  appropriation  was  reduced  in  Jau- 
^^  the  department  at  once  began  to  cast  around  for  ways  in  which  to  bring  its 
^^«nM6  within  the  reduced  appropriation. 

It  had  under  its  direct  control  the  following  iDstitutions,  viz:  University  of  Tokio, 
Medical  College  of  Tokio,  Tokio  English  Language  School.Tokio  Foreign  Language 
cohooL  Tokio  Normal  School,  Tokio  Female  Normal  School^  Tokio  Girls'  School,  Osaka 
l^i^n  Language  School,  Osaka  Normal  Schooh  Nagasaki  English  Language  School. 
Nagasaki  Normal  SchooL  Hiroshima  English  Language  School,  Hiro^ima  Normal 
^liool,  Aichi  English  Language  School,  Aichi  Normal  School,  Niigata  English 
JjJ^ngnage  School,  Niigata  Normal  School|  Miyagi  English  Language  School,  and 
Miyagi  Normal  School. 

AH  these  schools  were  mainly  supported  by  the  annual  grant  made  to  them  by  the 
Mombnsho;  tiiey  were  all  governed  and  managed  by  directors  appointed  hj  the  Mom- 
uoaho.  The  other  objects  on  which  the  department  expended  its  appropriation  were 
(1)  administration,  (2)  the  erection  of  school  buildings  for  the  above  schools,  (3)  the 
I^ptistum  and  publication  of  school  books,  (4)  the  collection  and  management  of  an 
Vocational  museum  and  library,  and  (5)  an  annual  grant  for  the  mamtenance  of 
elementa^  schools  in  the  provinces. 

When  the  crisis  came  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  which  of  these  could  be  best  cut  off 
«  oartsUed.    Finally,  after  much  consideration,  it  was  resolved  ^V)  \iO  x«^\iCA  \Xi^ 
sdministration  to  its  most  economical  point ;  (2)  to  leave  the  ap^TopT\ait\o\i  \5)  ^^ 
BMDtaij  teihaalB  rirtoMlly  UDobsmged  ;  (3)  to  mainti^  the  sdhoola  ol  Tokio  ttii^O%B2k»i 
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with  redaced  sppropriatdonfl,  bat  still  efficiently ;  (4)  to  consolidate  the  ffixV  school 
of  T  >kio  with  the  female  normal  schooL  for  economy  of  administration.  L^his  is  one 
point:  of  the  apecial  inquiries  yon  ma&e.  The  female  normal  school  haiB  not  beea 
abandoned,  and  the  girlr  school  has  been  attached  to  this  as  a  department.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a  matter  to  be  regretted:  it  gave,  as  you  say,  the  impression  that  female 
education  was  being  relinquished;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  certainly  no  more  than 
necessity  has  required.]  (5)  To  transfer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  local  goyemmentB 
the  support  and  management  of  the  normal  and  English  lan^a^e  schools ;  negotia- 
tions were  at  once  be^un  with  the  local  goyemmeuts,  and  with  omy  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  schools  established  by  the  department  have  been  assumed  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments; the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  English  language  school  at  Nagasaki  have 
not  been  successful,  and  it  may  have  to  be  closed. 

Under  this  new  arrangement  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  institutions  will  be  as 
well  managed:  fewer  foreign  teachers  will  be  employed,  and  the  appliances  of  educa- 
tion will  be  less  liberally  t>royided ;  but  it  was  better  than  abandonment.  It  has  been 
a  most  gratifying  circumstance  that  the  local  communities  have  been  unwilling  to  loee 
the  schools  which  had  been  opened,  and  cooperated  heartily  with  the  local  goyem- 
monts  in  arrangements  for  their  continuance. 

Such,  my  dear  general,  seems  to  be  a  full  answer  to  the  yery  natural  inquiries  you 
make. 

We  cannot  deny  to  ourselves  that  our  educational  schemes  have  been  eoing  through 
a  very  severe  trial ;  and  as  the  resources  of  the  country  are  quite  likely  to  be  muck 
constricted  for  some  time  to  come,  the  officers  of  the  department  are  busily  consider- 
ing iu  what  way  the  system  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  prospective  changed  condi- 
tiou.  A  new  educational  law  is  under  consideration,  and  when  issued  will  be  intended 
to  meet  a  condition  of  things  in  which  less  can  be  done  for  education  by  the  central 
department  and  more  left  to  local  enterprise.  How  best  to  secure  the  benefits  of  looal 
enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  necessary  safeguards  which  will  insure 

good  plans  of  study,  good  teachers,  liberal  equipments,  &c.,  is  a  problem  of  no  little 
ifficulty,  but  with  which  we  are  just  at  this  moment  brought  face  to  face. 
I  hope  the  impression  here  is  well  founded  that  the  war  is  nearly  at  an  end.    It  will 
be  a  happy  day  when  it  is.    And  yet,  as  in  our  own  case,  troubles  do  not  end  when  the 
war  ends. 

With  high  respect,  I  am,  very  sincerely  yooxs,  

DAVID  MUERAT. 
Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Conimiaaumer  of  Education. 

•  

HL^  Africa. 

BoTPT,  a  dopendenoy  of  Tarkey  hi  Africa:  Area,  1,406,250  sqxiaro miles ;  population,  18,OS2,000.  Cap> 

ital,  Cairo;  jxypolatioii,  349,883. 

The  government  schools,  which  were  first  erected  in  1868,  have  at  present  about 
8,000  pupils.  Egypt  has  besides  these  a  large  number  of  missionary  and  foreign 
schools.    One  of  these  schools  at  Alexxmdria  has  500  pupils. 

IV.— South  Amxbica  and  Kostu  Amkrica. 

Abgentdte  Confederation,  federal  republio :  Area,  515,700  aqnare  miles ;  population  in  1860,  l,877,4Mi 
Capital,  Baenos  Ayres ;  population,  177,787.    Minister  of  public  instmction.  Dr.  O.  Legoiaamon. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  is  1,816,  of  which  1,327  are  public  and  489  private. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  109,941,  of  whom  85,672  are  in  public  schools  and  24,269  in 
private  schools.    The  number  of  teachers  is  2,868,  viz,  1,593  males  and  1,275  femaleB. 

For  secondary  education  there  are  17  colleges,  with  453  students,  and  for  superior 
education  there  is  a  university,  with  1,495  students. 

BBAZHi,  constitutional  monarohy :  Area,  8,287,064  square  miles ;  population,  0,448,238.    Capital,  Bio  de 
Janeiro ;  population,  274,072.    Minister  of  the  interior,  A.  da  C.  Pinto  e  Silva. 

Brazil  has  5,890  primary  and  secondary  schools,  with  187,915  pupils ;  19  higher  re- 
ligious seminaries,  with  1,368  students;  1  iK>lyteohnic  school,  with  399  students;  2 
medical  faculties,  with  950  students ;  2  faculties  of  law,  with  406  students ;  a  commer- 
cial school,  with  57  students ;  a  musical  observatory,  with  108  students ;  and  several 
charit&lAe  institutions. 
The  regnlationa  relating  to  compulBory  attenidttiioe  ace  enforced  only  in  the  capital 
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«f  tlie  empiie  mod  in  m  few  proyineutl  towns.    The  great  distance  of  many  dwellingi 
from  Bchool-lionBee  has  made  general  compnlsion  hitherto  impossible. 

Oamaha,  DaoBlnloii  of  Osiiad%  British  pooBCwIon;  Area,  8,483,062  eqawe  milM;  popnlirflon  in  1871, 

8,Me,82L     Capitol,  Ottawa;  population,  21,545. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  British  Coimnbia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  prov- 
inces have  fidl  power  to  regulate  their  educational  affairs.  A  statement  of  the  condi- 
tiou  of  these  is  here  presented. 

a.  Obttabio  :  Are%  121,200  tqaaie  milea;  population,  1,620,86L    Capital,  Toronto;  population,  48,002. 
Mtniiit«r  of  education,  Adam  Crooka.    Deputy  minister  of  education,  J.  G.  Hodgina. 

The  following  information  is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  minister  of  education  for 
fheyear  1876: 

Income  «nd  eipeiuUture, — The  total  receipts  for  all  public  school  purposes  for  the  year 
1876  amoonted  to  $3,393,655,  showing  an  increase  of  $28,201  over  the  total  receipts  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  expenditure  for  all  public  schoojl  purposes  amounted  to 
13,006,456;  increase,  $13,375. 

8(kool  pi^^mlaiion, — ^The  school  i>opulation  (5-16)  was  502,250;  increase,  1,167.    The 
nunber  of  children  of  school  age  attending  school  was  464^364;  increase,  13,559. 
Number  of  pupils  of  other  ages  attending  school,  26,173 ;  increase,  2,737.    Total  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  the  schools,  490, 5:^7 ;  increase,  16,296.    The  ages  of  pupils  were : 
1,321  under  5 years  of  age;  253,994  between  5  and  10;  212,499  between  11  and  16; 
22,723  between  17  and  21.    The  number  reported  as  not  attending  any  school  is  9,260 ; 
decrease,  1,549.    Tliese  were  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years,  which  are  the  ages 
fixed  by  the  statute  during  which  all  the  children  should  receive  instruction  in  some 
KhooL    The  average  attendance,  viz,  the  aggregate  dally  attendance  divided  by  the 
lega}  number  of  teaching  days  in  the  year,  was  212,483 ;  increase,  13,909. 

Tmckera. — In  the  5,042  schools  reported  6,185  teachers  have  been  employed;  in- 
crease, 167;  of  these,  2,780  are  males  and  3,405  females.  The  teachers  are  reported 
to  be  of  the  following  religious  x>er8na6ions :  Church  of  England,  942 ;  Church  of  Rome, 
779;  Presbyterians,  1,874;  Methodists,  1,973;  Baptists,  344;  Congregationalists,  74; 
Lotherans,  29 ;  Quakers,  23 ;  Christians  and  Disciples,  60 ;  Protestants,  35 ;  Plymouth 
Brethren,  16;  Unitarians,  3;  other  denominations,  33.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  a 
male  teacher  in  a  county  is  $800,  the  lowest  $120;  in  a  city,  the  highest  $1,000,  the 
West  $500;  in  a  town,  the  highest  $1,000,  the  lowest  $200.  The  average  salary  of 
^BiiuJe  teachers  in  counties  is  $240 ;  in  cities,  $314 ;  in  towns,  $267. 

SdwoU. — The  number  of  schools  reported  is  5,042 ;  increase,  208.  The  whole  num- 
^rof  school-houses  reported  is  4,926,  of  which  1,417  are  brick,  514  stone,  2,253  frame, 
*^  742  log.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  is  167,  with  25,294 
Pupils  and  302  teachers.  There  are  104  high  schools  in  the  province,  with  8,541  pupils, 
^e  Toronto  normal  school  had  7,706  students,  of  whom  3,861  were  males  and  3,845 
females.  Ontario  has  besides  16  colleges,  with  700  students,  and  297  academies  and 
%^  private  sehools,  with  7,982  pupUs. 

^Ue  Ubrariea, — The  number  of  free  libraries,  exclusive  of  subdivisions,  is  1,450 ; 
niuaber  of  volumes,  281,586.  The  number  of  Sunday  school  libraries  reported  is  2,532 ; 
Bomber  of  volumes  in  these  libraries,  387,757.  Other  public  libraries  reported,  159, 
^th  142,954  volumes. 

Educational  pro^reu, — The  following  data  will  show  what  has  been  accomplished 
educationally  in  Ontario  during  the  last  thirty  years :  In  1842  the  number  of  public 
fduMls  was  only  1,721;  in  1651  this  had  inoieased  to  3,001  and  in  1876  to  5,042,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  them  from  168,169  in  1851  to  490,537  in  1876.  The 
^OMmnt  paid  fat  the  snpport  of  the  public  schools  has  been  increased  from  $468,644 
^  1851  to  $3,00^456  in  1876. 
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(.  QUSBBC;  Area,  210,020  square  miles;  population,  1,191,616.    Capital,  Qaebeo;  popniaiinn,  n,W^ 

Snperintendexit  of  public  inatmotion,  G.  Ooimet. 

The  statistics  following  are  deriyed  ftom  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the 
year  1875-77: 

The  Province  of  Quebec  had,  in  1876-77,  3,631  elementary  schools,  with  146,777 
pupils  on  the  rolls  and  107,651  in  average  attendance ;  84  model  schools  for  boys,  with 
7,274  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  5,870  in  average  attendance;  39  model  schools  for  giila, 
with  4,337  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  3,615  in  average  attendance ;  149  mixed  model 
schools,  with  7,324  boys  on  the  rolls  and  5,592  in  average  attendance,  and  7,068  girli 
on  the  rolls  and  5,335  in  average  attendance ;  54  academies  for  boys,  with  10,363  stu- 
dents on  the  rolls  and  8,853  in  average  attendance ;  129  academies  for  girls,  with  19,261 
pupils  pn  the  rolls  and  16,653  in  average  attendance ;  37  mixed  academies,  with  1,471 
pupils  on  the  rolls  and  1,037  in  average  attendance ;  71  Catholic  elementary  schooli, 
with  2,478  pupils ;  3  Catholic  superior  schools,  with  192  pupils ;  128  Protestant  element- 
ary schools,  with  3,553  pupils;  9  Protestant  superior  schools,  with  553  pupils;  130 
independent  elementary  schools,  with  7,879  pupils ;  62  independent  superior  achoola, 
with  4,299  pupils ;  42  colleges,  with  8,307  pupils;  and  3  normal  schools,  with  309  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds  is  4,571 ;  the  total  nmnb« 
of  pupils,  232,765,  viz,  117,686  boys  and  115,079  girls;  and  the  total  of  average  attend- 
ance, 178,621.  The  Iy^nber  of  male  teachers  is  1, 146,  and  that  of  female  teachers  4,7711 
The  province  has  219  public  libraries,  with  187,295  volumes. 

«.  KovA  ScoTii.!  Area,  18,000  square  miles ;  population,  887,800.    Capital,  Halifax;  population,  20^881 

Superintendent  of  education,  A.  S.  Hunt. 

From  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1876-77  the  following  data  have  been  derived: 
The  whole  expenditure  for  education  amounted  to  $681,134,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment contributed  |204,266.  The  number  of  school  sections  was  1,770,  showing  an 
increase  of  16  over  the  preceding  year.  During  the  winter  term  there  were  1,731 
schools  in  operation,  with  80,788  pupils  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  46,380; 
during  the  summer  term,  1,871  schools,  83,941  pupils,  and  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  47,000.  The  total  number  of  teachers  and  assistants  was,  winter  term,  1,829 ;  sum- 
mer term,  1,947.    There  were  76  new  school-houses  built  in  1877,  and  58  more  begun. 

d.  Bbitibb  Columbia:  Area,  213,000  square  miles;  population,  10,580.    Capital,  Tictoria;  population 

in  1871,  4,540.    Superintendent  of  education,  J.  Jeasup. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  is  2,734,  of  whom  1,888  attend 
schooL  To  these  may  be  added  50  pupils  above  16  years  of  age,  making  1,938  in  all, 
viz,  1,071  boys  and  867  girls,  an  increase  of  253  over  last  year.  The  above  numbers  do 
not  include  the  three  principal  centres  of  population,  namely,  Victoria,  Nanaimo,  and 
New  Westminster,  from  which  no  statistical  reports  have  been  received. — (Report  oi 
superintendent,  1876-77.) 

«.  Phincx  Bdward  Dblahd:  Area,  2,173  square  milee ;  population,  94,021.    Capital,  Chariottetown;  pcq^ 
ulation,  8,807.    Secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  Donald  McNeiU. 

The  province  had,  in  1876,  417  schools,  with  15,431  pupils  on  the  rolls,  viz,  8,150  b<^ 
and  7,281  girls.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  8,799.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
schools  were  taught  by  females,  at  salaries  varying  from  |113  to  f  129.  The  salaries  d 
male  teachers  varied  from  |146  to  $324.  The  normal  school  was  attended  by  154 
students. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba. 

Jamaica,  British  colony:  Area,  8,400  square  miles;  population,  441,284.    Capital,  Singstoo;  popnla 

tion,  40,000.    Superintendent  of  schools,  John  Savage. 

The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5  to  15)  is  123,824,  and  the  total  nnmbei 
of  children  attending  school,  46,000.    The  number  of  elementary  schools  is  486;  thai 
of  endowed  BcboolB,  20;  and  of  normal  sohooU,  7.    The  latter  are  frequented  by  IJM 
papilg. 
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knm.  Mnl  npobUoi  itm,  T*S,M8  (quKra  mtkai  popnlatioo.  S,Stll,4T(l^  C^td,  Uulttii  popn. 
latito,  SM.ODO.  HinlatcTof  thelntaiiv.  T.Gu«ta. 
Heiieo  hsa  338  prinutiy  schools,  with  22,407  papils ;  *  prepaistoiy  school,  with  603 
pnpili;  ft  bnaiiiMB  oolite,  with  640  pupils;  a  law  school,  with  ISBstadests;  aschoolof 
medicine,  with  126  studouta ;  aschuolof  engineering,  with 68 stadenta;  aschoolof  fina 
itO,  with  600  students ;  an  industrial  school,  with  157  stndents ;  and  a  school  of  sgri- 
nltnra  and  Teteiinaiy  aorgety,  with  29  students. 

T.-ACBTHILIEU. 

IkW  Bonn  WiJS^  BrMab  oolonr:  Aiea,  12S,«T  iqun  man  i  papnlUkn,  Mt,em.    Capita],  SldncTi 

popnlMlin,  IMiTIKL    B«i»tai7  0f  the  anmon  of  education,  W.WUkbu. 

Tbs  followiiig  statement,  drawn  from  the  official  educational  report  for  the  year 
1S76,  shows  the  progreM  made  dTiring  the  last  ten  yean : 

In  Oie  ten  yean  from  1867  to  1S76,  inelnsiTe,  whUe  the  population  of  the  colony 
neicased  from  431,412  to  629,776,  or  46  per  cent.,  the  niunber  of  pnhlic  schools  haa 
noeiBed  from  SS9  to  503,  or  92.2  per  cant.  In  addition  to  these,  279  provisional 
lehools  and  1 10  half  time  schools  are  now  in  operation,  these  ctaeses  of  schools  haTing 
besD  hiongbt  into  existence  for  the  flnt  time  nnder  the  public  schools  act.  Tlie  tot^ 
inneaae  of  the  number  of  schools,  other  than  certificated  denominational  schools,  la 
tlwKfore  633,  being  at  the  rat«  of  S44  per  cent.    On  the  other  hand,  tbe  number  of 

MftUcated  denominational  schools  has  fallen  from  310  to  181,  or  41  per  cent.    The  net 

iacmse  of  all  schools,  from  569  to  1,073,  is  88  per  cent. 
Tbe  nomber  of  pupils  enrolled,  haTing  b«en  47,663  in  the  first  quarter  of  1867  and 

lll,!eo  dniing  the  year  1876,  has  increased  by  63,606,  or  133  per  cent.    The  amount  of 

&a  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  100  per  sent. 
Tbs  niunber  of  new  achool-honsee  erected  was  199,  to  which  may  he  added  61  othen 

in  mate  of  oection. 
"Om  tot^  number  of  teachers,  aastetante,  and  pupil  teachera  has  increased  from  971 

to  1,583,  or  63  per  cent.    Thennmber  of  teachers  who  have  been  nnder  training  is  661. 
'Hi*  following  table  exhibits  fbi  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1876,  the  number 

of  pnpili  enrolled,  the  average  attendance,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  theae  nnm- 
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Sn  Zealand  haa  140  aohools,  with  6,284  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  4,920  in  average 
**'°>idsiiee.  The  nnmbcx  of  teachen  is  178.  The  Aacklaud  College  and  Qrammat 
Bduol  haa  7  teachen  and  164  stndenU. 

VKsKjjQ)^  BiHiBli  ODlaDj:  Ana,  078,(00  sgnan  mOesi    popniatloii,  lSl,2Sa.     Capital,  Brisbane  | 
latn  1871,19,413.    Beentair  of  tlie  board  of  edneattoo,  E.  BntUtficU. 


On  tbe  lat  of  Jainu/7,  IS?g,  tbe  education  department  foonA  5229.  pninw^  ubMi^k 
^.V»1ioajBShe.»aaijr,j)fwMab  166  were  aUte  soIiooIb,  ^pioTUloTu&Kbfio'^H^ 
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525  non-yested  schools.  Dniing  the  year,  the  total  nmnber  inoteated  to  96S.  FMeea 
new  state  schools  and  5M  new  provisional  schools  were  opened. 

The  total  nnmber  of  children  enrolled  in  1876  was  36,271,  against  33,778  in  1875 — am 
increase  of  2,493.  The  mean  nnmber  enrolled  was  24,369  in  1875  and  26,949  in  1876 — 
an  increase  of  2,580.    The  average  daily  attendance  was  18,534. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  617,  of  whom  335  were  males  and  282  fSemalea. 
The  time  devoted  to  secular  instruction  in  all  bnt  infant  schools  is  five  hours  on  every 
day  of  the  week  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  number  of  ordinary  school  days 
in  the  year  was  220. 

The  children  attending  the  schools  vary  in  age  £rom  4  to  16.  They  are  admitted  tor 
infant  schools  at  the  age  of  4  and  into  other  schools  at  the  age  of  5.  The  gross  expen- 
diture of  the  education  department  for  primary  schools  in  1876  was  £73,131. 

Tabmamia,  Britlsb  colony:  Area,  28,215  square  miloB;  popnlatioii,  104,217.    Capital,  Hobart  Totwai 
popnlation,  19,002.    Preaident  of  the  board  of  edncation,  Heniy  Butter. 

During  the  year  there  were  154  schools  in  actual  operation;  total  number  of  ehildien 
on  the  rolls,  12,271 ;  average  daily  attendance,  5,703.  During  the  year  1876  there  were 
158  schools  in  operation,  and  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  was  12,231.  Th» 
total  expenditure  in  1876  amounted  to  £15^484. 

ViCTOBlA,  Britiah  colony:  Area^  88,198  eqnare  milea;  population,  828,273.    Capital,  Helboaniei  pop» 

lation,  64,993.    Minister  of  public  instroctian,  W.  Collaid  Smith. 

The  following  information  is  derived  ftom  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction for  the  year  1876-'77 : 

The  estimated  number  of  children  of  school  age  (6-15)  is  196,047;  the  following  taUe 
shows  the  attendance  of  children  at  school: 


Children  in  attendance  at— 


Private  Bohoola 

CoUegee,  grammar  schools,  Sm 

Bofonnatory  schoola 

Indostrial  schools 

Total 


Of  school  age 
(6-15). 


22,863 
883 
185 
856 


24,687 


Under  and 
oyer  school 


6^075 

202 

84 

116 


6,477 


Totd. 


28^988 

1,688 

219 

972 


81,164 


The  number  of  state  and  capitation  schools  in  operation  during  the  year  1876,  with 
the  pupils  attending  them,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1876. 


State  schools  and  state  night  schools 
Capitation  schools 

Total 

Deduct  for  schools  dosed 


Kumber  of 
schools. 


1,457 
67 


1,534 
26 


1,486 


Total  number 
of  children 
enrolled  dur* 
ing  the  year. 


222,378 
12,918 


286,286 
8,726 


281,660 


Average  at> 
tendanee 
thron^tonl 
the  year. 


103,026 
6,788 


168,814' 
2,056 


106^768 


Of  the  estimated  number  of  children  of  school  age,  196,047,  there  were  152,147  at- 
tending schools  supported  by  the  state,  750  capitation  schools,  22,863  private  schoolsy 
833  grammar  schools,  991  industrial  and  reformatory  schools;  7,000  were  taught  at 
home,  and  11,463  were  educated  up  to  the  compulsory  standard  and  removed  fhxm 
SobooL 


nrsTBUCTioir  in  abt.  clxxv 

Ihumt  ofieen. — Tmant  oiBoen  Iiaye  been  sent  to  all  the  centres  of  popnlstion,  with 
a  Tiew  of  prosecuting  parents  who  x>er8i8t  in  neglecting  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  prosecutions  have  already  been  made,  which  have 
lesolted  in  157  couTictions  and  1  dismissaL 

Teadmn, — The  total  number  of  teachers  was  3,576,  of  whom  1,325  were  heaof  ''.each- 
en»  757  asnstant  teachers,  SS9  work  mistresses,  and  965  pupil  teachers. 

IKSTRUCnOK  IN  ART. 

The  interest  awakened  throuj^hout  the  country  by  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  the 
whole  subject  of  art  in  its  relations  to  industries,  and  in  its  special  development  in 
works  of  strictly  high  art,  continues.  In  my  report  for  1876  a  comprehensive  stat^ 
ment  was  made  <^  the  art  exhibitions,  museums,  schools,  and  academies  which  were 
either  opened  for  the  first  time  in  the  centennial  year  or  which  were  then  reopened* 
An  these  institutions  seem  to  be  prospering;  and  all  the  art  schools,  both  those 
of  high  art  and  those  especially  aiming  to  teach  the  industrial  applications  of  art, 
are  crowded  with  eager  pupils.  In  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  drawing  has  been 
fnr  8ome  years  taught  in  the  public  schools,  the  evidences  of  progress  have  been 
BO  apparent  as  to  commend  the  study  to  all  classes.  Art  loan  collections  are  be- 
coming a  recognized  feature  in  many  cities  and  towns,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at 
present  interest  in  all  matters  ])ertainiiig  to  art  is  more  generally  diffused  throughout 
the  community  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  economic  relations  of  art  are  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  the  fact  that  such 
principles  of  art  knowledge  can  be  given  in  the  public  schools  as  shall  enable  the 
pupils  to  become  available  as  producers  in  art  industries  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated, 
^en  confidence  in  this  public  school  training  in  iiidiistrial  art.  shall  have  become 
geoihl,  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  art  productions  of  the  United  States  may  be 
expected. 

A  moyement  looking  to  the  combination  of  a  mart  for  the  sale  of  art  works  wit^ 
ehfises  for  giving  practical  training  in  art  industries  has  been  initiated  in  New  York, 
under  the  designation  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  which  promises  to  become  per- 
lunent  and  to  be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  similar  societies  in  other  cities. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  and  of  the  sesthetic  development  of  man  seems 
to  be  more  and  more  considered  an  essential  part  of  higher  education  by  the  colleges 
sod  universities.  The  public  lectures  on  art,  the  frequent  exhibitions,  the  increasing 
number  of  art  publications,  and  the  attention  given  to  art  topics  in  the  current  maga- 
zine literature,  all  evince  the  awakening  interest  of  the  public  in  art  matters. 

Inpnbhc  collections  of  works  of  art,  as  well  as  in  all  museums  of  natural  objects 

^  in  public  libraries,  a  notable  change  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years, 

owing  to  a  fiiller  recognition  of  the  educational  value  and  possibilities  of  such  collec- 
tions, 

8o&r  as  relates  to  art  museums  this  change  may  be  ascribed  largely  to  the  influence 
of  the  example  set  by  the  character  and  management  of  the  South  Kensington  collec- 
tions, which,  in  turn,  grew  out  of  the  Hyde  Park  World's  Fair.  The  value  of  such 
coDections  in  developing  the  public  taste  and  in  affording  direct  instruction  to  those 
'^o  wish  to  apply  the  arts  to  industries,  which  has  been  widely  recognized  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe,  is  beginning  to  be  understood  in 
thia  country,  and  an  art  museum  no  longer  means,  as  it  has  done  until  very  recently, 
■iniply  a  collection  of  paintings,  of  statuary,  and  possibly  of  a  few  engravis^s  i  it  now 
^wnprifies  nearly  everything  to  which  artistic  treatment  may  be  applied.  Art  is 
''pidly  becoming  comprel^ensive,  and  the  artist  is  tree^  to  use  whatever  material  may 
^^  his  purpose.  Art,  long  divorced  from  the  interests  of  the  common  people,  becomes 
^ied  to  the  common  industries  and  the  common  needs  of  all,  and  the  artisan  and  the 
tttist,  as  hi  the  best  days  of  art,  are  rapidly  recognizing  their  mutual  relation  and 
^«P«ndenoe. 
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is  the  outcome  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  just  as  Soath  Kensington  was  the  oiii> 
come  of  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  is  the  first  working  example  of  snoh  a  mnaenm 
and  school  in  this  country.  The  collections  of  examples  of  industrial  art  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  halls  of  the  Memorial  Building  at  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  ex- 
cluding, as  they  do,  canvases,  marbles,  and  engravings — formerly  the  sole  stock  of 
an  art  museum — are  calculated  to  impress  the  beholder  with  a  new  sense  of  the  posai- 
bilities  of  industrial  art  and  of  its  immense  importance  to  a  country  in  an  economic 
point  of  view. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  under  the  direct  charge  of 
Prof.  Walter  Smith,  State  art  director,  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  field,  and  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  the  training  of  those  who  shall  be  able  to  disseminate  widely  the 
kind  of  instruction  essential  to  the  development  of  a  large  number  of  workers  in  inr 
dustrial  art,  which  must  be  preliminary  to  any  important  development  of  art  indus- 
tries in  this  country.  The  collections  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Art,  while  rich  in 
works  of  high  art  and  in  the  material  necessary  to  train  artists,  are  also  well  provided 
with  examples  of  the  application  of  art  to  various  industries. 

The  loan  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  in  New  York,  have  been  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  their  educational  influence :  the  development  of  this  museum 
into  an  institution  similar  to  that  of  South  Kensington  having  been  the  design  of  its 
founders  and  the  plan  which  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view,  though  the  high  art 
features  and  the  archaeological  specialty  of  the  museum  have  been  in  no  way  neg- 
lected. A  great  expansion  of  its  work  in  the  way  of  schools  and  direct  instruction, 
not  as  yet  attempted,  may  be  anticipated  when  it  removes  to  the  permanent  quarters 
providing  for  it  in  Central  Park.  In  the  selection  of  the  site  and  in  the  plans  of  the 
buildings,  every  provision  for  this  anticipated  growth  and  varied  development  has 
been  made. 

In  direct  training  of  pupils  in  industrial  art,  the  Woman's  Art  Schools  of  the 
Cooper  Union  have  been  conspicuous.  The  Schools  of  Design  in  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh  have  given  much  attention  to  practical  instruction 
in  art  industries.  The  fjowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  free 
school  for  technical  instruction  in  the  direct  application  of  art  to  manufactures.  The 
Free  School  of  Art  of  Cooper  Union,  the  Franklin  Institute  Drawing  Classes,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  night  art  classes  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  give  free 
instruction  to  boys  and  men  in  mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing.  The  Free  Insti- 
tute of  Industrial  Science  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  gives  theoretical  and  practical  training 
in  the  industrial  arts. 

In  high  art  training  the  leading  schools  are  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia ;  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York ;  the  classes  of 
the  Art  Students'  League,  New  York ;  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association ;  the  Yale  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston ;  the 
School  of  Design  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association;  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Design,  and  the  Art  Department  of  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  collections  of  statuary,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  with  its  immense 
Di  Cesnola  collections  from  Cyprus  and  a  few  fine  modem  marbles,  leads.  Of  collec- 
tions of  casts  of  statuary,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  at  Washington ;  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston ;  the  School  of  Design,  San 
Francisco ;  the  Yale  Art  School ;  the  Art  Gallery  of  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass., 
and  the  Art  Gallery  of  Illinois  Industrial  University  possess  the  largest  and  finest. 
Several  of  the  other  galleries  and  colleges  also  have  good  collections. 

Of  collections  of  paintings  by  old  masters,  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  with 
the  Bryan  collection,  the  Metropolitan,  with  its  collection  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  the 
Tale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  with  the  Jarvis  collection,  possess  the  most  important.  Of 
more  recent  paintings,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York,  the  Yale  Art  School,  the  Wadsworth  AthensBum, 
EartfoTd,  Conn.,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Aits,  Boston,  and  the  Athenseum  Art  Gallery, 
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St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.,  possess  the  most  important  collections.  Of  colleges  and  other  edu- 
cational institntions  that  have  larger  or  smaller  art  collections  and  give  more  or  less 
instmction  in  art,  may  be  named :  Tale,  Amherst,  Cornell,  University  of  Michigan, 
Dlinois  Industrial  University,  College  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  lionisiana  8tate  Univer- 
sity, Rochester  University,  Syracuse  University,  University  of  Vermont,  Y assar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  South  Hadley  Seminary, 

The  following  abstract  &om  the  18  pages  of  statistical  tables  of  the  art  institutions, 

wMch  were  given  in  my  annual  report  for  1876,  contains  simply  a  list  of  the  names, 

places,  date  of  founding,  and  the  chief  officers  or  instructors  of  the  art  museums  and 

srt  training  institutions  in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  including  them  in  the 

present  report  and  thus  preserving  the  record  complete. 

The  fall  statistics  of  the  art  collections  and  of  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  schools 

ttein  the  tables  of  the  report  for  1876,  and  will  be  contained  in  the  Special  Report  on 

Alt  Edacation  in  the  United  States  now  in  the  course  of  preparation  by  I.  Edwards- 

Claike,A.]L 
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StaiMtoa  of  inaUtuiions  affording  art  instruction,  including  all  training  in  industrial  m 
1876;  from  replies  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  JBducatum. 


Name. 

Location. 

'2 

Principal. 

1 

a 

3 

1873 

4 

1 

School  of  Design  of  the  San  Fran- 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Samuel  Purdy,  secretary ;  . 

Cisco  Art  Association. 

Martin,  assistant  secretar 

gil  Williams,  director. 

2 

Tale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1864 

Prot  John  P.  Weir,  director 

3 

Art  Schools  of  Chicago  Academy 
of  Design. 

Chicago,  HI 

1867 

L.  W.  Volk,  president ;  G.  F 
ins,  director;  Paul  Brown 
tary. 

4 

Illinois  Industrial  University 

Urhana,!!! 

01870 

J.  M.  Gregory,  ll.  d.,  preaii 

[ 

university. 

5 

i 

Kaiyland  Institute  Schools  of  Art 
and  Design. 

Baltimore, Md  .... 

1848 

Prof  D.  A  Woodward. 

6'   Boston  Art  Club . .' ,. 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

1855 

Charies  A  Barry,  secretary. 

7    Lowell  Institnte  Diawing  Classes. 

1848 

Bei^amin  E.  Cotting,  M.  D.,  < 

of  the  institute;  GeoigeHt 

worth,  prindpaL 

8 

Lowell  School  of  Practical  De- 
sign. 6 

Boston,  Mass 

1872 

Charles  Kastner. 

9 

Kassachnsetts  Institnte  of  Tech- 
nology, department  of  architect- 

Boston,  Mass 

1861 

William  R.  Ware,  a.  B.,  profi 
architecture. 

10 

Kassachnsetts  Nonnal  Art  School. 

Boston,  Mass 

1873 

Prof  Walter  Smith,  State  ax 
tor,  principal;  William T. 
curator. 

U 

Boston,  Mass 

1876 

Prof  W.  R.  Ware,  secretary 

Mnseum  of  Fine  Arts. 

1 

manent  committee ;  Otto 

12 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute 
of  Industrial  Science. 

Worcester,  Mass. . 

1865 

Prof.  C.  0.  Thompson. 

18 

St  Tioniff  Art  School 

St  Louis,  Mo 

1872 

Conrad  DiehL 

14 

1871 

H.  W.  Herrick,  preaident ; 
B.  Sawyer,  secretary. 

15 

Art  Classes  of  the  Brooklyn  Art 
Assodatlffn. 

Brooklyn, N.  Y ... 

1861 

William  H.  Husted,  secrettt 

18 

Cornell  University,  courses  in  ar- 
chitecture and  in  the  mechanic 
1    arts. 

Ithaoa.N.Y 

1866 

A  D.  White,  ll.  d.,  presiden 
university. 

17 

Art  Students'  Leaffue-  -  - 

New  York.  N.T.. 

1875 

F.  Waller,  president ;  Howi 

land,  corresponding  secret 

18 

Cooper  Union  Art  Schools: 

1.  Woman's  Art  School 

New  York,  N.T.. 

1852 

Mrs.  Susan  N.  Carter. 

2.  The  Free  School  of  Art 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

1857 

F.  G.  Tisdall,  jr.,  ph.  d.,  dire* 

18 

Ladies' Art  Association 

Now  York.  N.Y.. 

1870 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Collin,  corresi 

secretary;  Miss  Alice  D 

curator     (studio,     886 

J 

way). 

S0    Art86hooU  of  the  NaUomd  Acad- 

NewYork,N.Y.. 

1826 

\ 

D.  Huntington,  president; 

/ 

emjr  of  J>e9ign. 

\     ^VVmax\i:^4is«iiitor  of  sch 
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SiaUsticB  of  imtUuHons  affording  art  inatruoHon,  ^o. — Continaed. 


• 

1 
1 

Kame. 

Location. 

Principal. 

1 

9 

3 

1860 

4 

21 

The  1>&lMttA  nnh 

New  York,  N.T.. 

Hon.  Noah  Davis,  president :  Saml 

J.  Jelliffe,  corresponding  secre- 

1 

tary. 

22 !  School  of  DGsign,  Yassar  College  e. 

Poughkeepsio,  N.  Y 

1877 

ProC  Henry  Yan  l^gen. 

23   College  of  Fine  Arts  of  Syraciue 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. . . . 

1872 

Profl  Oeorge  F.  Comfort,  dean. 

TJniveraity. 

2*   School  of  Design  of  the  University 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 

1860 

Thomas  S.  Noble. 

of  ClncinnatL 

25 

Toledo  TJniyersity  of  Arts  and 
Tmdes. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1872 

Charles  J.  Shipley. 

26 

I^llin  Tnstitnte  Drawing  Classes 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

1824 

J.  B.  Sjiight,  seoretaTy  of  Inttttaie. 

27 

An  Classes  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

1800 

Christian  Sohusseleb 

28 

Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  [  Philadelphia,  Pa . . 

1847 

Mi88B.Cioaadale. 

Women. 

29 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

» 

Pittshnrgh  School  of  Design  for 
women. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 

1866 

HnghNeweU. 

cUnirvsity  founded  in  1867,  school  of  architecture  in  1870,  art  gallery  in  1874,  ■chool'of  design  in  1876. 
^Thit  course  of  free  instruction,  open  to  pupils  of  both  sexes,  is  provided  bythe  tnistee  of  the  Lowell 
^BiUtitte,  and  is  in  the  rooms  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
cThe  opening  of  this  school  will  take  place  in  September,  1877. 


STATISTECAL  ABSTRACTS. 


%  leport  for  1876  was  not  printed  in  saoh  nmnbeis  as  to  satiaQr  more  than  half 
^  conespondents  of  this  Office,  thongh  its  contents  were  more  yaried  and  the  year 
<)OTeied  by  it  was  in  all  respects  the  most  important  since  the  foundation  of  the  Office. 
^  the  hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  oider  a  larger  edition  of  the  present  yolome 
^^  its  piedeoessor  did  of  the  lasty  I  yentnre  to  reprint  some  parts  of  certain  statit- 
tioil  tables  which  appeared  in  that  report ;  the  present  report  omits  the  correspond- 
iog  tables  this  year. 
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Litlcf  additional  orpluina^ltmiiindvtlHal  iehooU,refonn»<JiooU,jr.,rtpi»'tinginJS, 
ukedirtUiUie 


Nnmber  of 


l^dlM'PretMliODUid  Belief  Boolet; 

PacUc  Belirew  Orphui  Aijlnm  ud  Home 

IXpltoopal  OrphMu'  Bame 

Oemiui  PrDtcalaiit  Otpluii  Ai^lom 

Uuonic  Widon'  uid  Orpbuui'  Borne 

fnabyteiian  Orphuu'  BameSoolet]' 

^  jDKph'B  Oipbim  AsjIniD 

8t  VinoeDt'B  Femkle  Otphm  Aajlnm 

.AajlumfDrDeMititteOrpbuBoyaa 

Sl.P»ul"sOrpli»ii  Jjjliuii 

QennBn  OipliM  A'yluni 

The  New  Oipluui  Aajlnm  for  Colond  CbUdna 
FroteiitaDt  Orphan  Aiyh 

falmstb)  OiplUD  Eome 

Chnnih  Orpli>i>>'  Homo 

St.  Vincent  t>ePaat'«Iadiunial8Dhoiil 

8DbaolfDcNimDS,CbuitTHi»pltal.KI 

Tha  Iadl»'  Detnrali   Noneij  *ud  Cbildi' 

Piotectoi;. 
Boohmtoi  IsdiutrliLl  Scboola 

Yonth»'  Direotorj  a 

Home  for  the  Friend 

HmueoT  Fraviden« 

The  Bmiae  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

AlmiTBll  School 

Tnunt  Bohooln. 
•aawtothal 


LaiilivUIe.Sy  .... 
LonlivUlcKy  .... 
New  OrleBm,  I* . . 
Baltimore,  Ud..- 
StPanlMlon  .... 
CtDciiuutl,Oliio... 

Anegbeuf .  Pa 

FotUrllle,P> 


raphl^Ti 


Mew  York,  S.r.... 
New  York.  N.r..., 
New  York,  N.Y,.., 


Saa  Fnoclaoo,  Cal . 
Sew  Hnen.  Coim . 

DetrDlt,Mlah 

BtoiiyFolnt,K.Y.. 

Pha>do]phi>,pi... 
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com 


MemoraMa  far  1877. 


Name. 

Location. 

Bemarks. 

Home  of  the  Priendlen 

Fairhavcn,  Conn 

B^timore,Md 

Keenc,  N.  H 

New  York,  N.Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y.... 

NewYork,N.Y.-.. 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

See  Home  for  the  Friendless,  New  Ha- 
ven; itlentical. 

Has  become  Johns  Hopkins  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum. 

Merged  in  Beform  Club. 

Bemoved. 

llemoved. 

Name  changed  to  Free  Home  for  Desti* 

tute  Young  Girls. 
Closed. 

8helt<»r  for  Colored  OrDhans 

Social  Union 

Indosttial  Home  (110  Lexington  ave.) . . 
Industrial  Home  for  Women  (223  E. 

3l8tst). 
'Woman's  Aid  Society  and  Home  for 

Training  Yonng  Girls. 
The  National  Homestead 

Western  Provident  Society  and  Chil- 
dren's Home. 

Name  changed  to  Western  Home  lor 
Poor  Children. 

CRIME  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  increase  of  criminals  is  emphasizing  the  importance  of  penology  in  connection 
inth  education.  The  inquiry  is  coining  np  from  many  quarters,  Are  there  no  measures 
•t  the  command  of  the  public  by  which  the  increase  of  criminals  may  be  checked  T  The 
feends  of  prison  reform  are  active  in  devising  measures  to  restore  to  useful  places  in 
society  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  have  suffered  some  legal  penalty ;  it  is  believed 
thftt  officeis  in  charge  of  prisons  were  never  more  earnest  or  active  in  this  regard.  The 
collection  of  information  in  regard  to  prison  administration  and  the  treatoent  of  dis- 
^ittged  conviotshas  awakened  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  public  mind.  The  same 
ifltrae  with  regard  to  data  concerning  schools  for  the  reformation  of  Juvenile  offenders. 
OfficeiB  of  these  institutions  cannot  keep  their  records  of  admission,  administration, 
md  discharge  too  accurately,  and  will  greatly  promote  the  public  interest  in  their 
'^sponeibilities  by  a  cordial  response  to  all  well  meant  researches  looking  to  the  eolu- 
tiOQ  of  questions  of  penology.  Too  often  the  best  efforts  of  these  oflOicers  are  received 
viUi  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Their  plans,  methods,  and  results  should 
0^  carefully  studied,  especially  by  educators  and  statesmen.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
^  &  careful  and  extended  study  of  the  statistics  of  these  reformatories  gives  evi- 
nce that  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  youth  committed  to  them  become  worthy 
^^>2eiu).  As  a  rule,  such  institutions  in  our  country  have  been  established  to  receive 
^0  youth  committed  to  them  on  the  decree  of  the  magistrate.  Their  inmates,  there- 
at niay  be  said  to  have  passed  the  penal  line )  but  in  not  a  few  Instances  admission 
"^  been  secured  at  the  request  of  parents  or  Mends.  There  is  09  the  part  of  many 
'^'^ts  of  this  subject  a  feeling  that  the  taint  of  crime  is  fixed  upon  some  of  the  in- 
^^  unnecessarily.  They  call  attention  also  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
7^1ii particularly  in  our  cities,  who  are  without  parental  care  or  reject  parental  con- 
^  or  who  OS  truants  or  absentees  are  not  reached  by  the  general  educational  pro- 
^^*^0D8.  They  are,  therefore,  very  properly  inquiring  whether  there  cannot  be  special 
BOAools  established  iu  which  these  youth  may  receive  proper  care,  restraint,  and  train- 
%i  and,  without  having  the  taint  of  crime  affixed,  be  turned  aside  from  the  paths 
Waich  60  certainly  lead  to  crime. 

As  illostratiiig  the  character  of  communications  on  thijB  subject  received  at  the 
^^^y  I  invite  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Elisha 
^^ff^  u.  D,,  who  has  been  so  long  and  so  widely  known  as  a  physician  and  sanitarian 
^  Uoough  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  dependent  aud  criminal  classes  of  society, 
pressing  his  conviction  that  an  industrial  training  school  should  be  a  true  Kiuder- 
S'^Wn  in  open  fields  and  spacious  workrooms,  and  that  not  the  orphan  aiidi  Wxfc  ^bisX.- 
^l^cik,  but  unruly  and  trouhlewme  tniants,  the  mischievoua  axxd  oV>n\ou^^  ^\^\»ratf^ 
*y»  wio  became  now  oar  babittml  oontriveTB  and  wanton  peTp«tia\«t^  ol  oSSsp 
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and  crimes,  should  be  eliminated  from  the  masses  of  children,  and,  by  ready  assent 
and  various  modes  of  legal  commitment  by  parents  and  lawful  guardians,  be  brought 
into  these  industrial  homes  and  training  schools,  Dr.  Harris  continues : 

Let  me  bring  this  subject  to  your  attention  now  and  promise,  when  more  at  leisorOy 
to  elaborate  it  and  submit  certain  propositions. 

The  bioloj^cal  history  of  the  habitual  criminals  in  our  country  would  startle  some 
sound  moralists  by  revealing  the  fact  that  the  very  attributes  of  these  offenders  whioh 
enable  them  to  achieve  distinction  in  the  career  of  vice  and  crime  are  the  normal 
powers  of  true  manhood  perverted. 

The  legistered  industrial  schools  of  England  are  proving  that  the  worst  sources  of 
crime  can  be  nearly  extinguished  by  means  of  the  physical  and  moral  training  of 
those  schools. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  proving  that  the  common  school  system  is  deficient  in 
regard  to  the  special  training  of  wayward,  truant,  and  vicious  children — nominally 
registered  a«  common  school  pupils,  but  usually  neglected  or  disobedient,  or  both. 

In  order  to  find  a  broad  basis  for  the  generalizations  and  conclusions  which  must 
precede  any  good  plans  for  the  needed  industrial  training  schools,  do  we  not  require 
a  complete  survey  of  the  field  f  Do  we  not  need  to  consult  the  best  educators  in  each 
State  and  find  the  extent  and  requirements  of  the  field  T  For  example,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  207,000  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  there  are  probably 
2,500  such  children  as  the  industrial  training  school  should  have  under  culture.  But 
if  only  1,000  such  children  could  be  brought  into  such  a  school  (after  the  four  great 
refuge  and  protectory  institutions  and  the  Children's  Aid  Society  have  taken  their 
greater  numbers),  their  brain  and  muscle  and  great  value  to  society,  and  their  re- 
demption from  evil  and  crime,  would  be  true  economy.. 

These  2,500  (or  the  1,000)  must  be  trained  industrially  and  physiolo^cally,  or  they 
will  become  tne  very  leaaers  of  the  criminal  classes  and  the  progenitors  of  a  class 
worse  than  themselves. 

The  orphan  houses,  charitable  foundations,  juvenile  asylumsj  and  refuges  in  our 
country  all  fail  to  adapt  biological  science  and  physical  education  to  the  training  of 
the  body  for  the  development  of  saving  resources  in  the  individual  children  who  are 
falling,  or  greatly  in  danger  of  falling,  into  vicious  or  disorderlv  courses  of  life. 

The  Agricultural  Colony  at  Mettray  and  some  of  the  farm  sonools  have  proved  the 
economy  and  entire  success  of  industrial  training  to  save  boys  who  were  on  the  verge 
of  ruin  for  want  of  a  kind  of  education  which  no  ordinary  schools  can  supply. 

What  are  now  termed  industrial  schools  do  not  meet  the  special  wants  I  am  at 
present  considering.    But  we  must  ascertain  what  our  facts  will  show,  when  our 

Srisons  and  reformatories  for  convicts  are  searched ;  also  see  what  the  truants  and 
isorderly  children  of  our  several  States  are. 

I  am  not  certain  that  we  can  devise  a  supplementary  kind  of  public  school  to  treat 
and  train  on  farms,  in  gardens,  and  in  worKshops  and  school  chambers  the  reMuarif 
groups  of  youth  that  we  now  term  truant^  disorderly,  wayward,  and  perverse,  but 
not  arraigned  as  offenders.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  however,  we  could,  I  believe, 
secure  the  maintenance  of  a  farm  and  shop  industrial  scnool  for  every  city  and  for  every 
county  of  50,0(X)  inhabitiints.  We  should  do  this  to  prevent  crime  and  public  burdens; 
like  Sweden,  New  York  cannot  afford  to  let  its  children  grow  up  to  be  public  burdens 
or  criminals. 

In  making  the  investigation  now  suggested,  the  real  illiteracy  of  about  50  per  cent. 
of  all  convicts  would  appear,  and  the  real  want  of  industrial  and  sound  bodily  train- 
ing would  also  appear  in  more  than  half  of  all  our  prisoners  and  the  reform&tory 
inmates. 

The  public  school  records  will  show  how  vast  is  the  number  of  truants  and  untu- 
tored among  the  registered  school  children.  The  collated  evidence  of  the  relations  or 
illiteracy  and  untrained  bodies  to  criminal  and  vicious  life  in  any  one  State  and  in 
several  of  the  States  would  produce  convincing  results.  Would  it  not  induce  needed 
efforts  in  each  State  to  organize  a  limited  system  of  iudnstrial  training  schools,  to 
wliich  children  would  be  voluntarily  committed  or  brought  by  parents,  ^ardians, 
school  oflBcers.  and  peace  officers,  to  be  saved  by  culture  in  self-sustaining  industries 
and  by  special  education  of  the  mind  and  moral  nature  T 

Discussing  the  same  subject,  but  from  a  different  standpoint,  I  present  the  follow- 
ing from  Hon.  John  Hitz,  the  consul  general  of  Switzerland  resident  at  Washington, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  dependent  classes  of  our  national  capital,  and  whose 
opinions  are  formed  not  only  from  the  facts  before  him  here  but  from  a  familiarity 
with  the  progress  of  industrial  special  education  in  Switzerland  and  other  European 
countries: 

Under  what  category  would  you  place  such  institutions  as  the  Industrial  Home 

School  t    Should  tbey  constitut'O  a  branch  of  Teformatory  establishments,  or,  more 

properly  speaking,   "correctional  instltutiona,"  and  \\i\xa  \>ftc.omfe  VkA^xmcta  to  the 
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judiciary  department  of  government ;  or  should  the  institutions  of  this  kind  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  land  f  Most  decidedly  the  latter.  They 
are,  properly  speaking,  very  important  adjuncts  of  the  present  public  school  system. 
The  State  of  Michigan  has  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  government  to  reeopiize 
this  fact,  and  calls  its  institution  of  this  kind  at  Cold  water,  very  correctly,  *'The  state 
Public  School."  These  institutions  are  simply,  or  should  be.  State  public  boarding 
schools,  where  the  beneficent  aid  of  a  good  home  is  secured  in  training  the  child  to 
become  a  useful  citizen,  should  its  natural  parent  or  guardian  be  dead,  wholly  dis- 
qualified, or  have  abandoned  the  same. 

Let  us  examine  the  public  school  system,  see  what  means  it  uses  to  accomx)lish  its 
object,  and  with  what  success. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  Distiict.  Attendance  at  the  public  schools  is  made  obliga- 
tory b^  law,  and,  in  consequence,  to  be  equitable  in  its  demand  upon  parents  and 
guardians,  admission  is  made  free.  Is  it  only  because  there  is  insufficient  accommoda- 
tion that  certain  children  do  not  attend!  Not  at  all.  Is  the  absent  child  to  blame? 
Ko.  The  answer  is  best  given  by  hearing  the  story  of  each  one  of  the  fifty  children 
now  at  the  Industrial  Home  School — and  I  will  add  of  at  least  five  times  as  many 
vhom  we  cannot  take  in  for  want  of  means.  * 

The  public  school  system  is  the  great  conservator  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  inter- 
ests of  the  nation ;  its  officers  and  teachers  are  moral  and  iutellectual  sanitarians. 

The  health  boards  of  a  city  and  their  officers  may  be  doctoi*s  b  v  education,  but  they 
do  not  apply  themselves  to  curing  people,  but  to  preventing  people  from  becoming  sick 
and  requiring  the  services  of  a  doctor.  And  so  the  trustees  of  public  schools,  officers, 
and  teachers  do  not  correct  ofiences  of  the  law,  though  some  of  them  may  be  officers  of 
the  law:  their  duty  is  to  prevent  ignorance  and  ile  train  of  evils,  and  so  obviate  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  tne  officers  of  law. 

It  is  a  duty  of  the  board  of  health  and  its  officers  to  see  to  it  that  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  a  city  are  swept  and  kept  clean,  nuisances  abated,  stagnant  pools  and  marshy 
places  drained :  and  this  is  done  not  to  cure,  but  to  prevent  disease.  JDo  not  the  board 
of  education  of  our  city  and  its  officers,  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools  and  their 
otBcers,  properly  constitute  a  board  of  education  for  the  moral  and  mental  welfare  of 
the  community  as  much  as  does  the  board  of  health  for  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  citizens  T  Is  it  not  true  that  the  public  school  system  of  the  present  simply 
offets  to  keep  clear  the  moral  and  mental  nigh  ways  leading  to  good  and  useful  citizen- 
ship f  Does  the  public  school  svstem  really  make  any  aggressive  movement  to  drain 
the  stagnant  pools  and  malarial  marshes  of  society  T  Is  it  not  clearly  its  duty  to  do 
8o?—to  see  to  the  proper  training  of  those  who,  in  the  future  in  a  Republic,  are 
jikely  to  constitute  an  important  element  of  the  majority.  Or  shall  this  rather  be 
left  to  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  charity — and  the  efiects  of  this  neglect  to  prevent 
moral  and  mental  malaria  be  corrected  in  reformatories  and  correctional  institutions? 
C«rtainlv  it  is  within  the  clear  and  indisputable  province  of  the  educational  depart- 
i»ents  of  government  to  inaugurate  measures  calculated  to  prevent  the  cause  of  so 
ninch  mom  and  mental  malaria  as  is  shown  to  exist  by  the  constantly  increasing 
donand  made  for  admission  to  our  reformatory  and  correctional  institutions  for  juve- 
nile offenders. 

Twice  the  causes  of  nine-tenths  of  these  offences  against  the  law  among  juveniles, 
M»d  they  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  •*  neglect,"  either  parental  or  municipal.  To 
^nd  this  neglect  by  establishing  reformatories  will  not  excuse  the  body  municipal 
from  tho  evident  failure  it  is  guilty  of  in  neglecting  sanitary  measures  to  prevent  the 
dcTelopment  of  the  germs  of  moral  and  mental  disease,  viz,  pauperism  and  crime. 
.  The  proper  authority  to  apply  these  measures  is  the  Board  of  Education,  as  that 
^  its  broader  sense  implies  instruction  and  conse(][uent  training.  The  means  to  be 
^ployed  are  (1)  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  punishment  of  wrongs  to  children;  (2) 
^  establishment  of  homes  for  dependent  children  where  they  can  be  reared  to  become 
V^  and  useful  citizens:  in  the  interest  of  public  economy  this  is  to  be  done  at  public 
^^nse.  Neither  abject  poverty  nor  neglect  can  properly  be  char&^eable  to  a  child, 
yet  they  both  lea<l  directly  to  pauperism  and  crime.  Neither  is  a  child  to  be  blameu 
for  no  home,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  bad  one.  Of  all  these  the  child  is  innocent ;  and  it  is 
*8acred  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  this  innocence  and  not  remaiu  an  idle  spectator 
^til  it  is  lost,  and  then  as  a  matter  of  law  apply  correctives. 

Until  our  system  of  public  instruction  shall  have  inaugurated  effectual  measures  to 
™n  these  pestiferous  moral  and  mental  pools  and  marshes  of  society — thus  killing 
"*•  germs  or  moral  and  mental  disease,  and  so  removing  tho  cause  which  mainly  tills 
onr houses  of  correction,  crowds  the  dockets  of  our  police  courts,  and  furnishes  caudi- 
^tesin  increasing  numbers  for  juvenile  reformatories — it  will  not  in  my  opinion  have 
accomplished  the  full  scope  of  its  duty. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

J^^xpvnenceoftbeyeargivea  new  emphasis  to  the  following  xecovamfen^i^X^oiiSS 
»a&4 1  hereby  renew : 
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First.  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  Office.  The  experience  of  tl 
Office  indicates  clearly  i  hat  the  collection  of  educational  information  and  pnblicatic 
of  the  same,  as  required  by  the  law  regulating  it,  cannot  be  properly  done  with  tl 
present  limited  clerical  force. 

Secondly.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  fact«  in  regard  to  national  a 
to  education  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District 
Columbia  necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  Offic 
For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities  with  respe 
to  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  Territories,  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  sap< 
intendent  of  public  instruction  for  each  Territory  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  appoii 
ment  by  the  President ;  his  compensation  to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  oth 
Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

Thirdly.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  on  accon 
of  the  impoverished  tcondition  of  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  speoi 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  sehoois  for  mtiven 
education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative  need  of  immediate  action  in  tl 
regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  t 
sale  of  public  lands  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  the  interest  of  said  tand  to 
divided  annually  pro  rata  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District 
Columbia,  under  such  provisions  in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure,  a: 
supervision  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

Fourthly.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  such  provision  as  may  be  deemed  adv 
able  be  made  for  the  publication  often  thousand  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Comm 
sioner  immediately  on  its  completion,  to  be  put  at  the  control  of  the  Bureau  for  dist 
bution  among  its  correspondents,  in  addition  to  the  number  ordered  for  distribnti 
by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

Fifthly.  I  also  recommend  that  provision  be  ibade  for  the  organization  of  an  edn< 
tional  museum  in  connection  with  this  Office  and  for  the  exchange  of  educatioi 
appliances  with  other  countries. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  year,  like  the  last,  has  been  one  of  severe  strain  upon  my  assistants  and  mysf 
For  all  their  cooperation  they  have  my  heartiest  thanks.  The  tax  upon  us,  as  I  ht 
indicated,  has  been  specially  increased,  first,  by  the  historical  inquiries  incident  to  i 
year  among  oar  own  educators ;  secondly,  by  inquiries  from  foreigners  stimulated 
the  exhibition  at  Philadelphia ;  thirdly,  by  the  exacting  demands  for  the  results  of  < 
periments  in  various  sections  of  the  country  made  by  those  called  upon  to  encoun 
here  and  there  the  reactionary  educational  tendencies.  Much  of  this  additional  stn 
in  the  Office  could  have  been  lessened  if  there  had  been  adequate  means  for  publi< 
tion ;  besides,  the  benefits  of  these  efforts  would  have  been  much  more  widely  difiusi 
and  educators  in  embarrassment  would  have  received  aid  in  their  struggles  to  advai 
public  intelligence  if  the  information  furnished  in  manuscript  form  had  all  be 
printed. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  aid  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  ( 

fice  for  the  year  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  officers  of  the  Smithsonian  Instituti< 

the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of  1 

General  Land  Office,  and  for  the  cordial  cooperation  of  yourself  and  the  President. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

dmmUaioner 
Hon.  C.  ScHUBZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^ 
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PBCFATOBT  NOTC. 

The  following  abstracts  of  edocation  in  the  States  and  Territories  are  derived  ftt>m  a  great  variety  of 
iimrDea.  First  among  these  come  reports  of  State  officials,  such  as  State  boards  of  edncation  and  State 
nperintendents  of  instmotion :  next,  those  of  oonnty  and  city  snperintendents,  school  committees,  act- 
ing school  Tiaitors,  and  principals  of  State  institntions.  From  these  is  derived  nearly  all  the  informaUon 
fiTen  respecting  elementary  and  special  instmotion,  city  school  systems  and  normal  schools,  and  much 
«r  that  relating  to  secondary  schools,  as  the  high  schools  of  the  States  and  cities.  What  concerns  pri- 
Tate  secondary  schools  is  almost  wholly  from  returns  made  by  the  principals  of  these  to  the  Bnreau  of 
Xdneation,  supplemented  by  catalogues  and  other  docoments. 

For  the  mattw  relating  to  nniversities.  colleges,  scientific  and  professional  schools,  dependence  is 
baaed  on  the  annual  catuogues  of  these  institutions,  on  occasional  circulars  issued  by  them,  and  on 
special  returns,  made  usually  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  in  reply  to  eircnlars  of  inquiry  sent 
tnem  by  the  Bureau. 

In  every  instance,  official  authority  only  is  relied  upon  for  statements  distinotly  and  definitely  madOt 
the  printed  catalogues  and  reports  being  chiefly  usm  for  this  purpose,  though  sometimes  a  piece  of 
interestiDg  information  from  other  than  official  sources  may  bo  given,  with  a  reference  to  the  quarter 
ftom  which  it  is  derived.  In  such  oases,  however,  the  effort  is  always  made  to  veri^  the  statement 
before  it  is  committed  to  the  press. 

The  matter  derived  from  the  various  sources  above  indicated  is  fbrmulated,  in  the  abstracts  of  eduoa- 
Uon  for  each  State,  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  given  below. 

GEKE&AL  PLAN  OF  THB  ABSTBACTS. 

L  STAToncAL  BUMMABT (a)  Sohool  population  and  attendance. 

(6)  School  districts  and  schools, 
(e)  Teachers  and  teachers'  pay. 

(d)  Income  and  expenditure. 
1  Omcsss  OF  THB  State  scoool  btbtbii. 

3.  Eumsxtabt  iHBTBUcnoH (tt)  Publlo  sohool  svstems,  marking  specially  any- 

thing  new  ana  noteworthy. 

4-  ClTT  SCHOOL  STaTBMS. 

^.TuDiixooF  TKACHKB8 (a)  Normal  sohools  and  normal  departmenta. 

(6)  Teachers' institutes. 

(e)  Teachers' department  of  educational  jouniala. 
>•  BiooNDART  msTRUcnox (a)  Academies. 

(6)  High  schools. 

(e)  Preparatory  schools. 

(d)  Business  colleges. 
i.  ScRRioB  DfBTBUcnoN (a)  Colleges  for  men,  with  univcrsities. 

(6)  Colleges  for  women. 

B>  Sannnc  AXD  FB0FE88I0NAL  nvsTBUcnoH (a)  Training  in  scientific  schools  and  agricultural 

colleges. 

(ffi  Training  in  theolegy. 

(0)  Trai^ginlaw. 

((0  Training  in  medicine. 

.{•  ^KCUL  DifiTAUCTiON (a)  Doof,  dumb,  blind,  &c 

10.  £ddcational  oonvbhtions (a)  Meetings  of  SUte  associations. 

(6)  Special  meetings  of  teachers,  school  principals, 
..  and  superintendents. 

14  ^P^K^OBTHT  BKNBFACnONB. 

'^  Obituart  BKOOBD (a)  Brief  memorials  of  teachers,  superintendent^ 

and  other  promoters  of  education,  deceased 

«  «  during  the  year. 

^  tBiir  Statk  school  offiokbs (a)  State  boards  of  education  or  SUte  superintend- 
ents. 

yiA  itatlsties  furnished  the  Bureau  in  answer  to  its  circulars  of  inquiry,  for  convenience  of  reference 
"">  comparison,  are  given  in  tables  at  the  conclusion  of  this  volume,  while  summaries  of  these  statistics 
"Y  be  found  under  their  appropriate  heads  in  the  preceding  report  of  the  Commissioner. 
. 'or  the  general  oourtes  v  «Hth  which  his  circulars  have  been  replied  to,  alike  by  State  and  city  officials, 
^^eoiiege  presidents  and  be.tds  of  schools,  as  well  as  for  documents  additional  to  these  replies,  theCcm- 
"Qwoner  of  Education  here  ^  ith  tenders  nis  cordial  thanks  to  all  concerned. 

a-4 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Ihildren  of  school  age  (5-21  for  1875-76, 

and7-21  for  1876-77) 

InroUed  in  public  schools 

Terage  attendance 


lo75-76. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


I  amber  of  school  districts  (d) 

^blic  schools  reported 

^Yerage  duration  in  days 


TEACHERS  AND    THEIR  PAY. 


teachers  in  public  schools. 
LTorage  monthly  pay 


INCOME  AND   EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . ... 
Whole  expenditure  on  public  schools, 

PROPORTION  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


Per  capita  of  school  population  .. 

Per  capita  of  enrolment 

Per  capita  of  average  attendance. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

A?ailable  school  fund 


0405, 226 
126, 893 


3,088 
80 


3,771 
$22  00 


$337,276 
337,276 


to  57 
0  89 


1350,000 


1876-77. 


369,447 
6141,230 
cl01,676 


1,700 

4,100 

82 


4,145 
122  65 


$417,242 
392,493 


$1  06 

2  78 

3  86 


$360,000 


Increase. 


14,337 


Decrease. 


1,012 
2 


374 
$0  65 


$79,966 
55,217 


$0  49 
1  89 


$10, 000 


35,779 


(From  returns  of  Hon.  Leroy  F.  Box,  State  superintendent  of  education,  for  the  two 
years  indicated.) 

•Whites,  236,530;  colored,  168,708. 

ft  Whites,  86,485 ;  colored,  54,745. 

(Whites.  61.584;  colored,  40,093. 

'The  township  is  here  the  ordinary  iohool  district,  hot  parts  of  townships,  cat  off  by  streams  or 
voQotaina,  and  also  incorporated  cities  or  towns  with  3,000  or  more  InhaMtants,  may  oonstttate  separate 
*^1  districts.—  (School  laws  of  1876  and  1877.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GBNEBAL. 

Estate  superintendent  of  education,  elected  by  the  i>eople  and  commissioned  by  the 
(SOTemor  for  a  term  of  two  years,  >  has  the  care  of  providing  for  a  uniform  and  efficient 
^^iQiiiistration  of  the  system  of  public  schools  and  of  reporting  annually  to  the 

Kovemor. 

LOCAL. 

j^  covmty  iuperintendent  of  education,  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  for  a  term 
<«  two  years,  has  under  him  in  each  county  the  general  Bupervision  of  the  school 
WeoL 

^'Inths report  of  this  Bureau  for  1975  it  was  stated  that  the  term  of  the  wp^t^^MikAttDfi^ \i»iW(MA 
2Jwar  years.    This  was  an  emor  induced  by  the  laoj^iuige  of  an  old  Blate  tefooict.  TVa  Vscoi^aa 
""^tvoyNuvAsB  tbe  begbuting. 
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A  township  or  other  school  disMct  has  ordinarily  a  board  of  3  trustees  to  caie  lor  the 
interests  of  its  public  schools,  the  exceptional  cases  being  cities  with  school  boMdi 
organized  under  special  laws.— (School  law  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

No  report  of  the  public  schools  having  been  published  for  1876-^,  the  statistleal 
summary  before  ^ven  cont-ains  all  our  omcial  information  respecting  common  school 

1  em 

age  by  two  years.  The  number  of  public  schools  reported,  too.  increased  by  1,01S; 
they  continued  in  session  longer  by  two  days  than  in  the  precedmg  year;  there  wen 
374  more  teachers,  with  an  augmentation  of  65  cents  in  the  arerage  of  monthly  pay; 
while  the  receipts  for  schools  were  (79,966  in  advance  of  those  ^  1875-^6,  snathe 
rapenditures  |o&,217  more.  These  are  favorable  indications,  show  a  large  improve- 
ment already  reached,  and  seem  to  point  to  a  much  more  hopeful  oonditiou  of  educa- 
tional affairs  in  the  near  fUture. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

MOBILE. 

Officers,^  The  school  i^tem  here,  which  includes  by  special  law  the  connty  as  wdl 
as  the  city,  is  under  a  school  board  of  9  commissioners,  with  the  county  snpeiintendenA 
as  ex  offido  member  and  treasurer.  One-third  of  the  commismoneis  are  to  bo  changed 
by  election  every  two  years. — TCode  of  1876,  sections  1225-1231.) 

Statistics,  —Population  at  the  latest  return  (1875),  45,000 :  children  of  aehool  ace  (6-4B1) 
at  that  dat4>,  18,044;  enrolment  in  1877,  white  males,  1,016;  colored  males,  9^;  wUte 
females,  l/.!55;  colored  females,  830 — total,  4,043;  average  attendance,  3,705.  Citr 
schools.  20 ;  country  schools,  42 ;  teachers  in  the  former,  51 ;  in  the  latter,  53 ;  eccpendi- 
tures,  $45,4S9. 

Further  partioulars, — Of  the  20  city  schools,  5  were  for  colored  pujfils :  of  the  42  ooim- 
try  schools,  17  were  also  for  them.  The  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  these  sdioidi 
is  said  to  have  been  much  beyond  that  of  former  years.  In  writing,  especially,  better 
results  have  been  obtained  than  at  any  preceding  period. 

In  the  city  schools  generally,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  a  short  term,  the 
pupils  are  rep<nrted  to  have  shown  remarkable  success  in  penmanship,  arithmetie,  and 
English  comijosition.  Quite  a  number  of  papers  of  25  to  30  paeee,  presented  at  the 
written  examinations  for  promotion,  had  not  a  single  error  nor  a  olot  or  erasure;  kbA 
this,  too,  though  they  were  written  acainst  time,  with  no  opportunity  to  copy  or 
remodel.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  larcely  due  to  the  fact  tnat,  instead  of  gram- 
matical dissection  of  sentences,  much  time  has  been  civen  to  written  composition  and 
the  building  up  of  sentences  after  good  English  modeb. — (Report  of  Supermtendent  £. 
R.  Dickson  for  1876-^.) 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  there  are  at  present  three.  (1)  The  State  Normal  School  at  Florenoe.  estab- 
lished by  the  board  ef  education  in  1872,  opened  for  students  in  1873,  and  at  nxst  de- 


signied  to  prepare  only  white  young  men  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  bat 

oraered  to  admit  yoimg  women  aUo.  Teachers,  4 ;  normal  students,  54 ;  oilier  stu- 
dents, 83,  in  1876-77.  (2)  The  Lincoln  Normal  University,  at  Marion,  or^^a^aized  in 
1870,  and  meant  to  furnish  the  colored  people  of  the  State  advantages  for  higher  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  give  special  preparation  for  employment  as  teacners  in  tSe  pnblie 
schools.  Instructors,  3 ;  normal  students,  120  in  187&-77.  (3)  The  Normal  School  at 
Huntsville  established  by  the  board  of  education  in  1871.  to  provide  for  training 
teachers  of  colm^  schools,  had  in  1877  two  instructors  and  81  pupils,  with  an  avemge 
attendance  of  45.  The  Florence  school  has  a  course  of  3  years ;  that  at  Marion,  be- 
^jining  at  a  much  lower  point,  one  of  8  years. — (Published  reports  and  returns  to 
Bureau  of  Education.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational^  normal 

departments  have  for  some  years  been  maintained  in  the  following  Institutions:  (1) 

Tfliiladeea  Collra^,  Talladega,  chartered  in  1869 ;  (2)  Trinity  School,  Athens :  (3)  Emer^ 

SOD  Luftitute,  liumie,  which  last  had  the  misfoitmie  to  lose  its  building  by  fire  m  1877. 

The  Methodists  also  maintain  at  Huntsville  the  Rttst  Normal  Institnto.    All  these  aim 

to  train  young  colored  people  for  snccessfoV  teachhig  Vn.  «s\uMi^  tA 'IhitAi  own  nee 
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The  conrso  at  Talladega,  beginning  with  elementary  inatmction,  coven  6  yean;  that 
at  the  Roflt  Institute  ana  the  othen  is  not  stated.  At  Talladega  and  the  Rust  Insti- 
tute vecal  and  instrumental  music  ontcn  into  the  coune.  Normal  students  in  all,  at 
latest  date,  213. — (Published  reports  and  written  returns.) 

teachers'  mSTITUTBS. 

The  old  law  requiring  county  superintendents  to  orffunize  and  hold  annually  county 
conventions  of  teachers,  and  to  provide  beforehand  for  the  deliveiy  at  such  conven- 
tions of  lectures  upon  educational  topics,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  formally 
leenacted  either  in  the  code  of  1876  or  m  a  new  act  of  1877  ''to  oiganize  and  regulate 
a  system  of  public  instruction.''  But  that  the  idea  of  such  meetmgs  was  not  aban- 
doned is  eviaent  from  the  fact  that  the  State  superintendent  of  education  is  directed, 
among  other  duties  of  his  annual  visitation  of  tne  counties,  ''  to  encourage  and  assise 
at  organizing  and  conducting  teachers'  and  superintendents'  institates.* — (School 
law.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCJTION. 

PU9LIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  only  reported  high  schools  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  for  1877  are 
cme  for  Ix^  and  one  for  girls  at  Mobile.  The  numben  of  pupils  in  these,  however,  axe 
mot  eiven.  From  the  gins'  liigh  school,  in  which  were  3  teachers,  19  nnpfls  graduated 
at  tne  close  of  the  school  year  1876-77,  and  2  othen  received  eertifloates  of  bavbig 
passed  through  a  partial  course. — (Report  of  Sui>erintendent  Dickson.) 

FBIYATE  aXCONDABT  SCHOOU. 

Many  of  these  appear  to  have  been  compelled  to  yield  before  the  advance  of  the 
public  school  mtem  and  the  continued  pressure  of  hard  times.  For  detailed  statistios 
of  such  remaining  ones  as  report  themselves,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix  and  a  snm- 
nuury  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

FBEFABATOBT  SCHOOLS  AND  DXPAJmOOnB. 

TaQuAega  College.  TaUadega,  remanded  to  the  list  of  preparatory  schools  because 
of  having  no  students  in  collegiate  classes,  appean  to  be  hardly  maintaininff  even  that 
nnk,  its  return  for  1877  presenting  no  indication  that  any  of  its  336  stiments  were 
prroaring  for  either  a  classical  or  scientific  collegiate  course. 

Of  the  preparatory  departments  of  La  Grance  College  and  Spring  Hill  College  there 
is  no  infornurtion.  In  that  of  the  State  Agricmtural  College  there  were,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  return,  63  students ;  in  that  of  ]£>ward  College,  35 ;  in  each  case  under  1  in- 
structor, exclusive  of  those  in  the  collegiate  departments.  In  the  last,  25  students 
were  prepazing  I6r  a  classical  course  in  college,  and  10  for  a  sdentifio  course. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

There  is  a  "  commercial  school "  in  connection  with  Howard  College,  Marion^  wilb  3 
instructors.    Students  in  1876-'77,  at  least  16.— (Catalogue  for  1876^.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

CIASSIGAIi  COLLEGES. 

The  Univenil^  af  Alabama  embraces  in  its  academic  department  9  separate  schools 
which  are  eleoave.  Each  student,  however,  is  required  to  take  the  studies  of  at  least 
3  schools,  unless  there  be  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  that  he  should  not.  There 
ire  in  each  school  two  courses  of  instruction:  a  special  one  required  for  graduation  in 
the  school,  and  a  general  one  for  students  who  propose  to  graduate  in  other  schools. 
The  acadconio  degrees  are  a.  b.,  graduate  of  a  school,  and  a.  m.,  which  last  requires 
oneyear  of  residence  additional  to  the  ordinary  course,  as  well  as  giaduation  in  3  scnools. 

The  other  colleges  reporting  their  statistics  for  1876-^  are  Southern  University,  at 
Greensboroukh,  and  Howard  College,  at  Marion.  Here  the  departments,  courses  of  study, 
&0.,  appear  to  DO  substantiallv  as  reported  in  1876. — (Returns  and  catalogues,  1877.) 

Spring  HUl  College,  near  Mobile,  sends  no  report  for  1877. 

Fm  statistics  of  the  reporting  colleges  see  Table  IX  of  appendix,  and  for  those  of  the 
institnlionB  for  superior  instruction  <?  young  women.  Table  VUI,  with  the  summaries 
of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  the  latter  class  of  institutions  it  may  bo  said,  however,  that  music,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, FrendL  and  German  were  taught  in  nearly  all,  and  that  the  greater  part  haa  some 
means  for  ^lendcal  experiment  and  illustration  of  physics. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIKNTlFiC. 

At  the  AUkma  JmieuUmul  and  Meohanioal  College,  Aabuxn.  ti^e  vj«\«cdl\a\s^  <jSiiiiwi 
td  auuMwee;  tbe  elkeeee  embnoing  1  preparatory  and  4  couef^'le',  1^<b  Oforaxen^  Q^ 
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agriculture,  ^2)  literatuie,  (3)  science,  (4)  civil  eimneering,  (5)  sarveying.  (6)  building 
and  architectiure.  The  first  4  of  these  are  termeu  regular,  and  lead  ead^  to  a  d^eree 
after  4  years  of  successful  collegiate  study.  The  other  2  are  special,  and  secure  omy  t 
certificate  of  proficiency  after  such  study  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  them. 
Drawins  forms  a  regular  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  colleg^te 
course ;  but  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  obligatory  only  on  the  students  of  oi^ 
engineering.  Telegraphy  is  also  tausht.  Latin  and  Greek  enter  into  the  course  in 
literature;  Latin,  German,  aud  Frencn,  with  some  liberty  of  choice  respectii^  thenii 
into  the  other  3  regular  courses.  Instructors  hero,  8;  students  in  regular  ccSl^giate 
oouzse,  120;  in  partial  courses,  47. — (Catalogue,  1877,  and  return.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

In  theology  some  instruction  is  given  by  President  Murphee  in  the  ''School  of  mool 
science  and  theolo^'^  Howard  College,  and  by  Chancellor  Smith  in  the  ''School  of 
biblical  literature,''  Southern  University.  Talladega  College  also  trains  colcnred  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry,  and  reported  18  students  under  2  instructors  in  1877.  No  report 
of  theological  students  at  the  others,  except  of  1  at  Greensborough  in  the  catalogue 
for  1876-77. 

In  lawy  there  api>ear  in  the  catalogues  for  1876-77,  besides  the  school  of  law  at  the 
State  university,  with  2  professors,  a  law  school  at  Howard  College,  with  Sprofeasoiiil 
chairs,  only  1  beins  filled  at  the  time  of  printing;  a  college  of  law  at  the  Southern 
University,  Greensborough,  with  3  professors  and  2  schools,  1  of  common  and  statute  . 
law,  and  1  of  equity  jurisprudence.  Course  at  the  State  university,  15  months;  at 
Howard,  ''may  be  completed  in  one  session";  at  Greensborough,  not  stated.  Total  of 
legal  instructors,  6;  of  students  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  12,  in  catalogue  &X 
1^6-77;  in  a  return  for  the  fall  term,  23;  in  the  other  colleges,  not  given. 

InmeaictiM,  we  have  again  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  at  MobilcL  with  its  3 

Sears'  course  of  study,  8  instructors,  and  50  students,  and  the  College  of  Medicine  of  tlie 
outhem  University,  Greensborough,  with  5  instructors  and  only  1  reported  student 
Requirements  for  graduation :  full  age,  cood  character,  3  years'  study  of  medicine,  with 
attendance  on  2  fml  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  one  in  this  college,  or  a  reputable  prao- 
tioe  of  4  years  and  1  fhll  course  of  lectures. — (Return  and  catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

ALABAMA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THB  DEAF  AND  DITMB  AND  THE  BLIND,  TALLADEGA. 

Returns  for  1877  give  6  as  the  number  of  instructors  and  60  as  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  deaf-mute  department  here :  and  2  as  the  number  of  instructors,  12  as  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  in  the  department  lor  the  blind.  In  the  former,  the  branches  of  study 
attended  to  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  ana 
music;  the  employments  are  boot  making,  cane  seating,  wood  carving,  broom  m^THng^ 
fjftrming  and  gardening.  In  the  latter,  tiie  studies  are  the  ordinary  KngUsh  bnmohei 
and  music;  the  employments,  cane  seating  and  chair  and  broom  making. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER, 

[Term,  187G-1878.] 
Hon.  LiBOT  F.  Box,  8taUmip§riiiUmimUiiftdueationt  MatUgoamy, 


ARKANSAS. 


ARKANSAS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Yoath  of  school  age  (6-21) 
Enrolled  in  public  schools  . 
Aveiage  daily  attendance. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Knmber  of  school  districts 

Kamber  of  schools 

Number  of  school-hooses.. 
Cost  of  these 


TEACHERS  AND  THSIR  PAY. 


Teachers  in  pnblic  schools 
Ayerage  monthly  pay 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  rooeipts  for  pnblic  schools 
Whole  expenditures  for  the  same. 


1875-76. 


189,130 
15,890 


1,625 
$365,315 


461 


$344,074 
119, 403 


1876-77. 


No  returns. 

....do 

..-.do 


No  returns. 

....d«. 

....do...... 

....do...... 


No  returns. 
....do 


No  returns. 
do 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


OFFICERSv  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  hoard  of  oomnUssionen  of  ths  school  fund,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of 
tUte^  and  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  is  chareed  with  the  management 
ud  myestment  of  the  conmion  school  fund  belonging  to  the  State,  and  must  make 
temi-annual  settlements  with  the  State  treasurer. 

A.  SUilte  tuperintendent  of  public  inaiructionf  to  be  elected  every  two  years  by  the  peo- 
ple, lias  general  supervision  of  aU  other  matters  relating  to  the  free  conmion  schools, 
ftoa  is  to  make  annual  report  of  them  to  the  governor. 

LOCAL. 

County  examinerSf  one  for  each  county,  are  appointed  by  the  county  court  at  the  first 
Kssion  after  each  general  election,  and  are  to  examine  and  license  teachers  and  perform 
inoet  of  the  duties  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

BoardB  of  district  trustees f  3  for  each,  school  district  and  one-third  changed  each  year, 
ue  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  district  at  their  August  meeting,  for  care  of  school 
looses,  engagement  of  teachers,  and  local  supervision  and  report  of  schools. — (School 
law  of  1875.) 

ELEMENTAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  REPORT. 

The  school  law  of  1875  calls  not  only  for  the  presentation  to  the  governor  of  an  annual 
deport  of  everything  relating  to  the  public  schools,  but  also  for  the  publication  of  such 
'oports.  But  up  to  the  time  of  senmng  these  sheets  to  the  press  no  report  for  1876-77 
appears  to  have  been  published,  nor  has  it  been  x>os8iblo  to  obtain  even  a  statistical 
(^Duoary  exhibiting  the  main  facts  as  to  the  State  schools  for  that  year,  though  one  for 
1877-78  has  been  kindly  forwarded. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

Qfoers, — A  boaid  of  school  directors  of  6  members,  one-thiid  lisAAjb  to  <^k(Kn!g<b  «m^ 
V^  a  hoard  of  rMtoiB  and  examinen  of  4  membeis,  and  a  city  sa^^vnutca^csQ^  ^ 
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Statistics, — Population  in  1870,  12,380;  estimated  present  popnlation,  17,000.  Youth 
of  school  age  (6-^21),  6,402 ;  estimated  nnmber  between  6  and  IG,  the  practical  school 
age,  4,200 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools.  1,960.  of  whom  only  95  were  over  16 ;  average 
daily  attendance,  1,129,  an  increase  or  203  lor  the  year  1876-^7 ;  number  of  days  of 
school,  180 ;  number  in  which  school  was  taught,  170.  Teachers,  27,  exclusive  of  sup^ 
intendent;  expenditures,  |12,068. 

Additional  particulars. — The  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  high,  e&ch  of  these  divisions  having  3  ^ades,  with  a  regularly  arranged  courae  oi 
study.  The  year  past  is  said  by  the  supermtendent  to  have  been  markea  by  6noom>> 
agin^  projgress  in  discipline  ana  methods  of  teaching  throughout  the  schools,  and  Isf 
special  a^ance  in  the  junior  class  in  the  hi^h  school,  which  was  carried  throujKh  a 
thorough  review  of  elementary  studies  in  which  it  was  found  deficient.  Two  of  tltt 
schools  are  for  colored  childreui  and  one  of  these  is  taught  quite  successfully  by  colond 
teachers,  whose  work  is  considered  by  the  superintendent  quite  as  good  as  that  in  oc^ 
responding  grades  of  the  other  school,  where  white  teachers  are  employed.  In  all  tie 
schools  corporal  puni^uDDent  is  discouraged;  is  only  resorted  to  where  milder  measnns 
will  not  avail;  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  administered  till  the  day  after  the  commission 
of  the  offence,  that  unreasonable  anger  may  have  time  to  cool  and  that  the  parents  ma^ 
be  consulted.  The  consequence  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  cases  of  severe  diso- 
pline.  The  board  of  examiners  sa3rs  that  especially  gratifying  care  is  taken  to  ground 
the  pupils  well  in  t^ose  elAientary  studies  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  edneatioB. 
and  that  reasons  as  well  as  rules  for  operations  are  distinctly  given. — (Report  tor  1877.) 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  BGHOOLB. 

Aiming  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  teaching  force  of  her  State  Industrial  Univend^ 
at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas  established  in  connection  with  it  a  normal  department,  to 
furnish  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  for  whites  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schoqli. 
The  traroing  and  course  of  study  in  this  department,  the  latter  extending  throng  titt 
years,  are  partly  academic  and  partly  normal.  The  former  is  attended  to  in  the  otte 
departments  of  the  university,  tne  work  in  methods,  theory,  and  art  of  teaching  being 
reserved  for  the  normal  department.  Drawing  and  vocal  and  instrumental  mosic  fbim 
a  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  university,  while  a  chemical  laboratoiy  and 
apparatus  for  iUnstrating  physics  add  their  advantages  to  those  afforded  by  a  small 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  bbrary  of  about  700  volumes,  and  a  model  school  for  train- 
ing in  the  methods  and  art  of  teaching.  Diplomas  are  given  to  those  who  complete  the 
course.  Number  of  resident  instructors,  including  those  df  the  other  departments,  12 1 
normal  students,  41;  normal  graduates,  5. — (Report  of  the  university  and  return  for 
1876-77.) 

As  the  above  mentioned  department  was  meant  onlv  for  white  students,  a  branch  of 
it  was  opened  in  September,  1875,  at  Pine  Bluff,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  to  afford  the 
colored  teachers  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  more  thorou^  wodc 
in  the  schools  for  the  children  of  their  own  race.  It  is  under  the  same  board  of  tmatees 
as  the  other,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  rules ;  affords  accommodations  for  more  than 
100  students,  and  reports  27  male  and  28  female  normal  students  under  1  resident  inr 
structor,  with  pupil  assistants,  and  13  students  licensed  and  teaching  school  during 
vacation.  The  course  is  4  years.  Drawing  is  taught  both  separately  and  in  coi^uno- 
tion  with  every  other  branch  where  it  is  applicable.  Vocal  music  forms  a  part  of  the 
daily  training.  Instrumental  music  is  optional. — (Circular  of  school  and  retom  fiir 
1876-77.) 

ANOTHEB  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

An  institution  entitled  the  Pine  Bluff  Graded  Schoolf  with  normal  departm^niy  appw- 
.  ently  receiving  some  aid  both  from  the  public  school  fund  and  the  American  MissionaiT 
Association,  reports  35  normal  students  for  1877,  of  whom  9  received  teachers'  cerltfr- 
cates  and  engaged  in  teaching.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music,  with  drawing  in  line 
and  perspective,  was  taught ;  some  apparatus  for  illustration  of  physics  was  possessedi 
and  the  normal  students  were  taught  m  the  graded  school  for  practice. — (Return*) 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  of  1875  requires  that  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instmction  shall 
hold  a  teachers'  institute  annually  in  each  judicial  district  of  the  State,  to  be  called  a 
normal  district  institute.  He  is  to  arrange  the  programme  for  each  ininitute  and  pie- 
side  at  it  in  person,  though  if  he  should  fall  to  be  present  the  assembled  teachers  may 
organize  and  hold  the  institute. 

County  examiners  are  also  to  hold  institutes  for  their  respective  counties,  but  in  ease 
of  inability  to  attend  in  any  instance,  may  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  i>eEfionn 
the  dntjr. 
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The  Arkauaas  dopartment  of  the  Eclectic  Teacher  indicates  that  both  State  and 
eonnty  officers  axe  attending  to  this  important  duty. 

SECONDARY  ESfSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  high  sohool  at  Little  Rock  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  of  which  any  full  account 
is  eiren.  It  has  a  cotirse  of  three  years,  is  said  by  the  city  superintendent  to  have  been 
viul  taught,  to  be  in  prosperous  condition,  and  to  afford  the  basis  for  a  strong  high  school, 
irith  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  classification  of  the  same.  The  curriculum  is  not 
yet  as  comj^ete  as  could  be  wished,  but  the  school  officers  prefer  to  wait,  advancing 
uowly  bat  surely  toward  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  condition.  In  the  autumn  of 
1876  the  study  of  Latin  and  Grerman,  which  had  been  required,  was  made  optionaL 
Tlie  result  was  an  almost  entire  failure  of  the  pupils  to  take  that  work,  and  the  study 
of  these  languages  was  consequently  dropped  till  it  should  be  again  made  obligatory. 
The  board  of  yiaitoxs  regret  this,  thinking  that  there  can  be  no  high  school  course 
wortiby  of  the  name  in  wnich  these  studies  are  not  included. — (City  report  for  1877.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  fdU  statistics  of  private  schools  for  secondare  training,  aud  preparatory  depart- 
■mokIb  «f  eollegea,  see  Tables  VI^  VU,  and  IX  in  tne  appendix  and  the  smnmaries  of 
ittem  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  colleges  which  report  for  1876-77  are  Arkansas  College,  Batesyille :  Cane  Hill 
College,  Bloomsborough ;  Judson  University,  Judsonia,  and  St.  John's  College,  Little 
Bock.  All  report  preparatory  and  collegiate  departmentSjand  have  students  in  both, 
exeej^t  Judson  University,  which  was  not  opened  until  1875,  and  has  as  yet,  besides 
the  piepaiatovy,  only  9  students  in  irregular  courses.  All  these  colleges  except  St. 
Jolif  g  mn  open  to  ooth  sexes,  and  of  the  14  ffraduates  of  1877  at  Arkansas  aou  Cane 
ffin  CoU^^  who  received  the  degree  of  a.  b.,  6  were  women. — (Returns  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  DC  of  the  appendix  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of 
file  CommisBioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFj|J  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

*  SCIENTIFIC. 

Tlie  Arhamtas  Industrial  UfUversiiy,  at  Fayetteville,  serving  as  the  amcultural  and 
Qeehanical  colle^  of  the  State,  embraces  a  college  of  general  science  and  general  liter- 
ttoxe;  one  of  enemeerinc ;  one  of  commerce ;  also  normal  and  preparatory  departments. 
ftovision  is  made  for  23a  State  beneficiaries,  and  an  ec^ual  number  of  non-paymg  normal 
students,^  and  both  sexes  are  admitted.  Tlie  bcneficmiies  are  selected  among  the  dif- 
ferent counties,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  are  entitled  to  4  years'  free  tuition, 
«ach  of  the  courses,  except  the  preparatory,  covering  that  period.  By  recent  action  of 
tibe  board  of  trustees,  all  male  benenciaries  who  are  hereafter  appointed  will  be  required 
to  take  a  course  in  agriculture  and  mechanics,  '^  with  permission  to  select  such  other 
sfeodifis  as  ciicumstances  may  allow."  An  experimental  farm  has  been  provided  con- 
tig^noiiB  to  the  university.  Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  will  be  more  fully  taught, 
it  is  stated,  when  many  of  the  young  men  shall  have  become  better  grounded  in  the 
radiments  of  general  knowledge. — (Catalogue  for  1876  and  announcement  for  1876-77.) 
Anregate  of  atudents  in  the  4  yean*  course,  according  to  return,  253;  students  in  par- 
t^coones,  3;  graduate  students,  3;  professors  and  instructors,  12. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

It  anpears,  from  such  information  as  haa  come  to  hand,  that  there  are  no  legal,  theo- 
logical, or  medicail  schools  in  Arkansas. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

ARKANSAS  DBAF-MUTE  IXSTITUTB,  LTTTLB  ROCK. 

lUs  institation  was  organized  in  1868,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  govem- 
SMnt  In  1876-^,  it  had  63  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  3  teachers.  No  employments 
tie  tan^t.  The  course  of  study  embraces  history,  crammar,  composition,  arithmetic, 
gaogn^hy,  philosophy,  writing,  and  drawing.    In  &e  ''American  Annals  of  the  Deal 

>  XynSimn  fetan,  howvrer,  giye§  100  a§  the  aninber  of  State  aohoUxthips.  taid  «taAM  \>ka\i Vbsn 
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and  Dumb"  for  January,  1878,  it  was  stated  that  Mrs.  CamtherSy  widow  of  the  late 
lamented  principal,  had  returned  to  the  institution  as  matron,  and  that  the  school  wm 
in  as  flourlBhing  a  condition  as  the  embarrassed  state  of  its  finances  would  allow.— 
(Return,  1877.) 

ABKANSAS  INSTITUTE  FOB  THE  BLIND,  LTTTLE  BOCK. 

There  have  been  119  pupils  under  instruction  here  since  the  foundation  of  the  school 
Its  present  number  is  32;  teachers  and  other  officers,  7.  All  the  branches  of  a  conmon 
school  education,  with  gymnastics  and  music,  are  taught,  besides  certain  emplo3rmenta, 
such  as  bioom  and  mattress  making,  seating  of  chairs,  sewing,  knitting,  and  ^i^ 
nuiking. — (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher  of 
October,  1877,  is  the  only  one  that  has  reached  the  Bureau.  This  report  notes  tibe  ai- 
sembling  of  the  members  in  Little  Rock,  August  29,  State  Superintendent  Hill  bring 
present  as  chairman,  and  the  other  officers,  with  one  exception,  answering  to  their  nanei,' 
but  the  number  of  members  present  is  not  given,  nor  is  there  any  account  of  the jfo- 
ceedings  of  the  meeting  beyond  the  appointment  of  a  delegation  to  the  National  Idar 
cational  Association,  the  election  of  a  new  set  of  officers  for  1877-^8,  the  nomination  of 
a  conmiittee  to  report  on  a  revision  of  the  school  law,  and  the  passage  of  a  resolntiiak 
expressive  of  approval  of  Superintendent  Hill  axfd  of  readiness  to  cooperate  with  faimm 
his  work. 

It  was  thought  best  by  the  board  of  councillors  to  defer  a  meeting  for  discussioii,  thai 
was  to  have  been  held  in  November,  till  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1878. 

OTHEB  EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 

In  the  Arkansas  department  of  the  Eclectic  Teacher  there  appeared  during  1877  viikv 
notices  indicativo  of  the  holding  of  county  teachers'  institutes  and  the  normal  institot* 
required  by  law  to  be  held  annually  in  each  judicial  district  of  the  State.  There  WM^ 
however,  no  such  report  of  the  instructions  at  these  meetings  as  to  call  for  fiirtber  BOia 
of  them  than  this  brief  paragraph. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

[Term.  1878-1880.] 
Hon.  Jambs  L.  DaNTON,  Staie  tuperinUndetU  qfpubUo  inttnteUon,  LUO^  Book. 
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CAMFOBNIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


PUPATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


n  of  Bchoolaffe  (5-17) 

d  in  pnblio  schools 

B  namber  beloDgiDg 

B  duly  attendance , 

Li.  of  this  on  average  belooging.. 

fn  in  private  schools 

n  5-17  in  no  schools 

ian  children  in  schools 

)luldren  in  schools 

children  in  schools 


I>I8TRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


r  of  school  districts 

ta  with  good  accommodations.... 

ts  with  SDfiBcieot  groDnds 

ts  with  well  improved  grounds  .. 
ta  with  well  ventilated  schools... 
te  with  well  fomished  schools  . .. 

ts  with  good  apparatus 

ts  maintaining  schools  lees  than 
b  months. 

ts  maintaining  schools  eight 
dis  or  more. 

)r  of  first  grade  schools 

it  of  second  grade  schools 

9r  of  third  grade  schools 

jrof  all  grades  (6) 

shool-hoQses  erected 

^  length  of  schools  in  days 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Br  of  male  teachers 

Br  of  female  teachers 

» namber 

ioff  in  one  school  more  than  a  year 

led  county  institutes 

g  educational  Journals 

ates  of  State  Normal  School 

ates  of  other  State  normal  schools 

ge  monthly  pay  of  men 

je  monthly  pay  of  women 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


receipts  for  schools 

I  expenditure  for  schools. 


1875-76. 


184,787 

al26,220 

91,784 

83,391 

.89 

14,625 

43,023 

383 

744 

283 


1,742 

1,410 

1,529 

656 

1,594 

804 

488 

913 

794 

964 
817 
556 

2,337 
99 

143.8 


1,129 

1.853 

2,962 

329 

1,298 
780 
254 
272 

$85  00 
68  15 


$3, 302, 604 
d2, 858, 601 


1876-77. 


200,067 

al35,335 

97,527 

89,539 

.91 

15,344 

49,035 

266 

735 

294 


1,828 

1,414 

1,636 

659 

1,060 

785 

488 

652 

1,134 

914 
983 
627 
c2,524 
122 
145.2 


1,184 

l,9a3 

3,167 

432 

1,819 

820 

282 

328 

183  78 

69  68 


|3, 610, 163 
d2, 749, 730 


Inoreaao. 


15,380 
9,115 
6,743 
6,148 
.02 
719 
6,012 


11 


86 

4 

107 


340 


Decreaseb 


166 
71 

187 
23 

1.4 


55 
130 
185 

103 

521 

40 

28 

56 


11  53 


$307,559 


117 
9 


3 
534 

19 


261 


50 


$122 


$108, 871 


well 


)  total  enrolmeot, probably  tnclDding  dDpUcates  and  perhaps  mrae  beyond  the  aohool  age,  as 

)  in  private  schools,  is  given  as  140,468  in  IBTS-Te  and  143,658  in  ie76-T7. 

»  fliit  srado  here  includes  granmar  and  high  schools;  the  second,  IntMmedlate  aohools  i  the 

vimaiiea,  in  foar  divisions. 

•  superintendent's  figures  are  2,485;  perhaps  exoloding  high  schools. 

iddition  to  these  expenditures  there  appear  elsewhere  ror  county  institutoa.  eoinvt^ViiKC^^ 

atloB.  postMe.  statiOTe/y;  ^c,  $17,4S9  In  1875-'76,  and  119,179  in  ICTe-^TI,  mSkintt  \\i*  iSbio\Tk\A 

ipmdi6u9j^tbo§o  yean  $a,8?6,030Bnd  $2,768,909. 
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StatisHoal  summary — Continaed. 


EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA. 

Coet  of  taition  for  each  papil  on  enrol- 
ment. 
Coet  of  taition  for  each  pupil  on  aver- 
age attendance. 
Cost  of  taition  for  each  papil  on  daily 

attendance. 
Whole  cost,  inclading  current  expenses : 

On  enrolment 

On  average  attendance ^ 

On  daily  attendance 

VALUATION  OP  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture 

School  libraries 

School  apparatus 

Total  valuatiou 


1875-76. 


|14  12 
21  62 
23  79 


17  21 
26  35 
28  99 


|5»  369, 984 
173, 213 

88,299 


5, 631, 496 


1876-77. 


$15  06 
22  04 
24  00 


18  24 
26  68 
29  06 


$5, 617, 917 
207,336 
107.990 


5, 933, 243 


Increase. 


to  94 
42 
21 


1  03 
33 

07 


$247,933 
34,123 
19,691 


DecceiMi 


301, 747 


(From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  State  superintendent  of  public  inslnt" 
tion,  for  the  two  years  above  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instructianf  elected  by  the  people  every  4  yeazs,  hM 
supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  with  the  duty  of  visitation  of  them  nd 
of  Diennial  report  respecting  them.  Ho  is  also  trustee  of  State  schools  for  special  taior 
ing  and  visitor  of  all  incorporated  literaiy  institutions.    He  is  allowed  a  deputy. 

A  State  hoard  of  educatton.  composed  of  the  governor,  Stato  superintendent^  and  fli0 
superintendents  of  6  central  counties,  has  power  to  prescribe  a  coarse  of  studies  fortto 

guulic  schools,  with  a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  except  for  the  city  and  county  of 
an  lYancisco;  to  adopt  a  list  of  books  for  district  school  libraries,  and  to  grant  and 
revoke  for  cause  life  diplomas  to  teachers. 

A  State  hoard  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  Stat«  superintendent  and  4  professional 
teachers  appointed  by  liim,  recommends  to  the  Statue  board  highly  approved  teachen 
for  its  life  diplomas,  and  grants  to  others,  according  to  their  ascertained  qualificatioiiB| 
diplomas  for  two,  three,  four,  and  six  years. 

LOCAL. 

County  superintendents  of  schools,  chosen  by  the  people  every  2  years,  have  the  usual 
visitorial  and  supervisory  duties  of  such  oiBcers. 

City  hoards  of  education,  chosen  by  the  citizens  under  local  laws,  have  ^neral  over- 
sight of  the  school  systems  of  their  respective  cities ;  while  county  and  city  boards  of 
examiners  examine  teachers  for  the  county  and  city  schools,  granting  diplomas  valid 
in  their  respective  fields  for  one,  two,  and  three  years. 

District  trustees,  chosen  by  the  people  of  their  districts  for  terms  of  3  years^  one-third 
being  changed  each  year,  care  for  the  schools  and  school-houses  of  the  districts  for 
which  they  are  elected. — (School  laws  of  1870  and  1874.) 

Women  are  eligible  to  school  offices,  and  one  now  serves  as  deputy  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  summary  of  atAtistics  given  by  State  SupoTvnt^udeut  Carr  and  condensed  in  I3i0 
table  on  a  preceding  page  shows  that  the  emoWeut  m  t^c>  «(^\ioo\&  ^vsa  Yo^t^faric  pace 
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with  the  increase  of  school  }>opiilation ;  that  the  average  daily  attendance  at  school  ha» 
increased  in  larger  proportion  than  the  average  number  belonging,  and  has  gained 
Bomewhat  on  the  increase  of  non-attendants  at  any  school ;  that  there  is  a  gain,  too,  in 
the  nnmber  of  schools  with  good  accommodations,  sufficient  grounds,  and  terms  of  eight 
iDonths  or  more;  that  although  the  list  of  first  grade  schools  has  somewhat  diminlBhcd, 
that  of  the  second  grade  has  been  enlarged  in  more  than  triple  measure  beyond  such 
diminntion;  and  that,  with  hiirhcr  receipts  for  school  purposes,  the  expenses  have  been 
luipt  below  the  income  through  economy  in  buildinj;. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  looks  unfavorable,  viz,  that,  while  the  number  of 
teachers  has  increased,  there  seems  from  the  figures  to  be  a  considerable  decrease  of 
certificated  ones,  which  would  indicate  deterioration  in  <iuality  beyond  the  gain  in 
names.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superintendent  says,  on  page  3  of  his  rei>ort:  "It 
is  believed  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  have  the  teachers  been  as  well 
qmdified,  or  miore  earnest  and  zealous  in  their  work." — (State  report.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Three  of  these  schools,  one  at  Brooklyn,  one  at  Los  Angeles,  and  one  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, reported  32  children  under  training  in  1877,  with  1  instructor  in  each  school,  and 
the  usual  results,  viz,  quickened  iterception,  impi-oved  sense  of  beauty  and  order,  and 
the  getting  of  profitable  study  out  of  apparent jplay.  The  school  at  Los  Angeles,  sub- 
sequently to  the  return  made,  was  removed  to  Oakland. 

VACATION  SCHOOU3. 

As  veiy  many  children  have  to  remain  in  cities  during  the  long  vacation  of  the 

Behoola,  Superintendent  Carr  suggests  that,  to  keep  these  usefully  employed,  vacation 

tthools  should  be  established,  duinerin^  from  the  ordinary  term  schools  both  in  the 

itodies  pursued  and  the  methods  resoired  to.    He  would  have  them  arranged  on  the 

balf-time  principle  in  order  to  benefit  the  greatest  number,  and  would  make  them  give 

tnimng  in  industrial  pursuits.    For  instance,  a  ^Is'  school  of  sewing  could,  he  thinks, 

beioairanged  as  to  cover  elementary  exercises  in  needlework,  cutting  and  designing 

of  patterns,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  for  more  advanced  scholars.    These  in- 

ibnietions  could,  he  conceives,  be  accompanied  with  illustrated  lessons  and  lectures  on 

Btterials;  for  boys  he  would  have  industrial  drawing,  exercises  in  the  use  of  tools  and 

^  work.    He  bases  these  suggestions  partly  on  the  inherent  propriety  of  doing  some- 

ttong  towards  a  ffdler  training  of  children  now  left  largely  to  the  education  of  the 

itn&  partly  on  the  expediency  of  fostering  the  present  dnft  towards  a  more  practi- 

0il  tod  industrial  education,  and  finds  encouragement  to  urge  the  matter  in  the  fact 

ftit  vacation  schools,  in  some  measure  of  this  character,  have  been  maintained  at 

^Mdenoej  R.  L,  with  a  very  considerable  measure  of  success.    In  these  schools — as 

gtttioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  p.  379 — much  oral 

wnetion  was  imparted  as  to  ^e  names  and  uses  of  the  various  products  of  agricult- 

vn  and  manufactures  as  well  as  of  those  which  constitute  the  main  elements  of  com- 

■ewe.— (State  report) 

PBEB  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  SCHOOUS. 

hi  Tiew  of  the  advantages  that  have  been  found  in  Eastern  cities  from  a  supply  of 
^  text  books  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools — such  as  diminution  of  expense,  securing 
loufiinnity,  aiding  better  classincation  of  the  pupils,  and  leading  to  increased  attenf 
*Qce->8aperintendent  Carr  favor.s  the  adoption  of  this  plan  in  California.  And  as 
^Inie  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it  in  the  school  law,  he  suggests  that  any  district 
vbichmay  choose  to  do  so  should  go  forward  and  supply  free  text  Dooks  for'its  schools. — 
(State  report.) 

QUALITY  OP  EDUCATION  TO  BE  GIVEN. 

In  common  with  several  superintendents  of  instruction  whom  he  quotes,  Superintend- 
^  Carr  evidently  leans  to  the  belief  that  there  have  been  for  some  time  too  many 
Mies  in  the  schools  and  too  much  merely  theoretical  instruction,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
pKactiod,  the  industrial,  and  the  moral.  He  therefore  urges,  with  these  centlemen, 
Sid  largely  in  their  words,  that  there  should  be  a  concentration  of  the  pupils'  work  on 
^er  sabjects,  and  these  of  a  more  practical  and  useful  kind ;  that  the  effort  should 
^  to  have  each  of  these  completely  mastered  before  it  is  passed  away  from ;  that  draw- 
ing with  a  view  to  industrial  pursuits,  should  be  among  the  subjects  studie<l ;  and  that 
fMd  moralB  and  good  maimers,  not  taught  at  all  to  mauy  cmldreu  in  their  homes, 
■uold,  for  title  siwstT  and  well  being  of  the  State,  bo  taught  systematVeaW^  \)i^  ^i^ 
t<MhezB  In  lier  Bebools. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM^ 

OFFICERS. 

In  Son  Fraiicisco,  a  board  of  education  of  12  members,  elected  biennially  by  the  pw* 

51e,  with  a  saperintendcnt  Twho  may  have  a  deputy),  also  biennially  chosen;  in  on 
oa6,  a  board  of  2  members  irom  each  ward,  with  a  superintendent ;  m  both,  boaidsof 
examinerH  for  proof  and  certification  of  the  qualifications  of  persons  proposinff  to  tetch; 
in  Stockton,  also,  a  board  of  education  and  of  examination,  with  a  superinteDdent— 
(School  law  and  reports.) 

STATISTICS. 


CitiM. 

Fopniation. 

Children   of 
Bohool  age. 

Enrolment. 

Averase  at- 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

EzpeBditOBb 

San  Francisco  .'. 

8aD  Jo86 

Stockton 

0301,020 

9.009 

15^000 

&r)3,S10 
3,211 
3,011 

e37,2S6 

d2.114 

1,693 

34,899 
1,379 
1,533 

63S 
34 

7i4ff 

a  Estimated. 

b  This  is  the  nnmher  of  State  school  aj(e  (5-17)  entitled  to  draw  pnblio  money.    The  nnmbcrof  c^ 
school  n^e  (fV-17)  entitled  to  attend  city  schools,  was  40, 404. 
e  V  sides  6,084  in  private  and  chnrch  schools. 
d  Besides  ^4  in  private  schoola 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

San  Francisco. — According  to  a  table  of  classification  and  attendance,  the  scbooii 
hvTit  ronsist  of  2  high,  14  granuuar,  25  primary,  1  evening,  1  model  school,  and9iiB- 
'  cla,s.Mified.  The  grades  below  the  high  hcIumHs  an^  7.  Siiperiutcndcnt  Bolander  B|JI 
tliat  the  year  was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  a  ivduction  of  the  material  to  be  studied  fitRB 
text  books  having  given  teacht'i*8  more  time  for  explanations  and  a  better  presentatjcn 
of  tlie  subject  matter  of  lessons,  while  the  principles  uuderl^'ing  object  leHSons  hxn 
been  better  a<lhered  to  and  a]>plied.  There  has  been  less  memorizing,  more  training  i" 
tli<-  habit  of  obst?r\'ati<»n,  and  in  the  proper  exi)res8ion  of  ideas.  In  arithmetic  the  wu^ 
don  has  been  light^jned,  the  whole  work  in  the  lower  grades  being  made  to  coDsist  of  i 
thorough  treatment  of  the  nmnlwrs  from  1  to  2r>.  In  the  same  grades  a  carefbl  atten- 
ti<»n  tr>  penmanship  has  been  i»rodnctive  of  most  favorable  resiilts.  In  drawing  M^ 
nnisi*;  kindi*ed  progress  has  Wxni  seeured.  In  ge^igraphy,  natural  philanophy,  phyaot 
ogy,  and  the  art  of  reading,  the  effort  has  lu'eii  to  get  rid  of  needless  technical  detaibi 
and  have  the  substance  of  things  well  understood ;  the  theory  l)eing  that  the  tniewoik 
of  the  sehoolH  is  not  t(»  teach  everything  in  all  the  text  books  used,  bnt  to  discipliiie the 
mind  and  stoi-e  it  with  the  most  us^'ful  knowledge.  And  this  knowledge  ia  held  to  be 
not  merely  a  grasp  of  certain  fjK'ts,  but  also  of  the  principlt^s  which  underlie  all  fecto 
and  are  applicable  to  great  multitudes  of  cas<Ns. 

The  deputy  superintendent  argues  for  a  system  of  fi-ee  text  books  as  greatly  hett* 
than  th<^  present  system  of  purchase  by  those  able  to  buy  and  free  supply  to  those  only 
who  prolV^ss  indigence.  He  also  says  that  in  several  schools  where  there  was  a  grc** 
pressure  for  admission  into  the  lowest  grades,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  oi  h»^ 
day  classeH,  one  sc»t  of  chihlren  coming  m  the  morning  an<l  another  in  the  afternooO- 
In  spite  of  considerable  opposition  from  ]iareuts  who  wanted  their  children  to  l>e  ttkfift 
care  of  during  the  whole  day,  the  experiment  worked  well,  and,  according  to  thete*" 
tinionyof  both  princii)al  and  teachers,  the  advancciiiiiit  has  been  equal,  if  not  8uperifl*» 
to  that  of  whole  day  classes. 

Botany,  zcnilogy,  physics,  and  chemistrj-  enter  into  the  school  course,  as  well  as  til* 
coniniou  English  branches,  music,  and  drawing,  and  in  2  cosmopolitan  schools,  aaweU 
as  in  the  boys'  high  school,  l>ench  and  Gt'nnan. —  (Report  for  l^TS-*??,) 

San  Jo8^  rei)ort«  9  school-houses,  furnishing  accommodations  sufiHeient  to  admit  eTCcy 

child  in  the  city  to  a  seat,  the  best  and  latest  improved  furniture,  first  class  apparatnSy 

anil  an  energetic,  hanl  working  corps  of  teachers.     Under  a  new  course  of  study  th^ 

schools  are  so  graded  as  to  give  2  years  to  primaiy  work,  2  to  intermediate,  2  to  gram^ 

mar,  and  3  to  high  school  studies.    This  arningement  was  based  on  the  o1)servatioi^ 

that  heretofore  in  most  instances  from  neces.siu*>'  absence  and  other  causes  it  had  takc0 

8|  years  to  complete  the  first  fi  years  of  school  work,  so  that,  with  the  6  ye-ars  thntf 

divided,  the  average  pupil  would  not  reach  the  point  of  admission  to  the  high  school 

under  14|  years  of  age.    In  the  new  course  oral  instruction,  morals  and  mannen^ 

mnsic  and  drawing,  find  a  place,  which  they  had  not  before.    Technical  education,  9B 

a  preparation  for  iiiture  trades,  is  also  contemplated  and  lu-ged,  as  well  as  the  estab- 

Ushiuent  of  an  evening  school  for  such  as  have  had  to  leave  before  completing  the 

BtudicB  of  the  grammar  grade.    Other  proposals  are  that  new  teachers  be  put  on  a  pio- 

bation  of  5  monthBy  toT)e  continued  ana  receixe  i\i\\  ^^o^  owVj  on  the  condition  of 
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proving  their  efficiency,  and  that  every  elected  teacher  hold  a  position  dnring  good 
Deha>ior,  with  increase  of  i)ay  proportioned  to  the  length  of  efficient  service. — (Report 
for  1876-77.) 

Stockton^  not  sending  any  printed  report,  makes  retnm  of  the  following,  besides  the 
fiffmeci  in  the  table :  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  120 ;  public 
school  bnildingSy  10 ;  valuation  of  school  property,  $142,900 ;  sittings  for  study,  1,^:5 ; 
a  high  school  with  at  least  3  teachers — number  of  pupils  not  given — and,  apparently  for 
the  city  schools  in  general,  special  teachers  of  music  and  penmanship. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STiTFE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Established  in  1862  and  housed  in  a  noble  buMding  with  ample  grounds  at  San  Jos^, 

this  school  has  prepared  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  present  teaching  force  of  the  Stato. 

Its  full  course  of  study  covers  3  years,  the  first  2  of  which  constiSite  an  elementary 

course,  from  wjuch  individuals  may  graduate  wi^  lower  rank.    Diplomas  entitling 

their  holders  to  State  certificates  of  corrospondinff  grades,  are  granted  to  those  students 

who  complete  either  the  elementary  or  the  full  couise.    The  printed  report  for  the 

school  year  ending  March,  1877,  showc<l  459  pupils  in  the  regular  normal  courses,  with 

78  in  a  preparatory  course.    From  a  later  written  return,  it  appears  that  durinjo;  the 

year  there  were  in  all  523  normal  students  additional  to  the  78  preparatory ;  resident 

instmctors,  12 ;  graduates,  53  from  the  3  years'  course,  28  from  the  2  years*  course.    Of 

the  latter,  several  retumetl  to  complete  the  full  course.    Drawing  and  vocal  music  are 

among  the  branches  taught,  and  the  students  have  the  advantage  of  a  library  of  1,075 

volumes,  of  a  laboratory  to  aid  in  chemical  study,  of  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 

physics,  of  a  small  museum  of  natural  history,  and  of  a  model  school  in  which  they 

may  practically  apply  the  instruction  they  receive  as  to  methods  of  teaching. — (Report 

for  1876-^  and  return.) 

OTHRR  NOKMAK  TBAUnNG. 

The  formation  of  a  normal  class  in  connection  with  the  girls'  high  school  of  San 
Francisco  was  noticed  in  the  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1876.  The  report  of  the  State 
nperintendent  speaks  of  it  as  continuing  to  do  good  work.  He  thinks  that  similar 
danes  might  be  formed  in  other  cities  to  supplv  trained  teachers  for  the  schools. 

The  Pacific  Kindergarten  Normal  School,  established  by  Miss  Emma  Marwedel  first  at 
Loe  Angeles  and  subsequently  transferred  to  Oakland,  reported  4  normal  students  for 
1877,  of  whom  3  subsequently  engaged  in  teaching.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  entered 
bto  the  course  of  instniction  given. 

Then,  in  counties  with  twenty  or  more  school  districts,  teachers'  institutes  of  three 
to  fiye  days  each  are  required  bv  law  to  be  held  by  the  county  superintendents  and 
to  be  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  These  become  temporary  nor- 
jud  eehools  in  the  counties  where  they  are  held,  dealing  with  methods  of  teaching  and 
^pline,  and  contributing  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  t'Cachers  as  respects  suck 
^lungs.  More  than  70  institutes  were  held  in  1875-76  and  1876-77. — (State  report  and 
*hoollawofl874.) 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

hi  Ifarch,  1877,  Mr.  Albert  Lyser,  as  editor  and  publisher,  started  at  Saui  Francisco* 
ftiaonthly  octavo  pajier  devote<l  to  the  interests  of  education  and  promising  to  render 
>UBt  efficient  aid  to  these  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  title  is  The  Pacific  School 
^  Home  Journal. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

herring  to  the  objections  often  raised  against  this  class  of  institutions,  the  supei^ 
totendent  of  public  instruction  says  that  the  right  of  the  State  and  of  municipal  gov- 
ttiunents  to  maintain  high  schools  is  not  legally  distinguishable  from  the  ri^ht  to 
Jjl^taui  elementary  schools ;  that  schools  exist  because  of  a  well  founded  claim  on 
w6  psrt  of  children  to  an  education ;  tliat  this  education  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  to  be- 
Beimied  by  one  generation  for  that  which  succeeds  it :  the  '^  common  schooling  "  of 
w^PMt  centiUT,Tor  instance,  not  adequately  fitting  the  average  citizen  of  to-day  for 
tte  bnsiness  of  life ;  that  the  demand  for  high  schoob  now  is  far  more  general  through- 
^the  United  States  than  was  the  demanufor  elementary  schools  half  a  century  ago ; 
^  that,  as  the  «diication-given  in  such  hich  schools  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
*^^  it  shonld  not  bo  left  to  private  greecV  or  sectarian  ambition. 

In  snswer  to  the  charge  that  high  schools  are  expensive,  he  says  their  cost  is  trifling 
^ipaied  with  that  of  tne  popular  vices  which  they  help  us  to  suppress*,  aiidlYiskV 
^P^  managed,  they  pay  fuUy  for  their  cost,  increasing  the  pToductWo  i^^^x  ol  \k 
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community  by  keepiup  at  home  youths  who  would  otherwise  bo  sent  away,  and- 
taiuiu^  iu  th<i  schools  those  pupils  who  will  give  thorn  the  highest  choiacter  and 
th<^  healthiest  and  most  beneficial  iniiuenci^ — (State  report.) 


OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


For  statistics  of  business  collegeB,  private  secondary  schools,  preparatory  Bchc2^K>k 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  VI,  VII,  IX  in  the  appendix,  gQJ 
the  summaries  of  them  iu  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


The  Unirersiiy  of  California,  at  ffcrkeley,  ci'owning  the  educational  syBtem  0^  ft^ 
State,  though  not  yet  formallv  linked  with  the  lower  schools,  presents  for  1877,  fisaid 
*'  college  of  letters/'  essentially  the  same  elements  as  iu  previous  years.    The  req;vxfa^ 
ments  Tor  admisHion  to  the  ^^  ch&ssical  course  '*  qtv  fully  up  to  those  of  t^  best  kinjdnd 
institutions  elsewhere ;  those  for  the  "  literary  course,*'  more  mo<lerate.    Hie  eoUtn 
library  contains  more  than  14,000  volumes.    The  statistics  for  the  fall  term  of  Im 
were  as  follows :  Academic  senate,  comi)nsing  officers  of  the  college  of  letters  and  of 
5  colleges  of  science  and  the  instructors,  ^{8 ;  students  in  the  classical  conne  of  the 
college  of  letti^rs,  Gl;  in  the  literary  course,  90;  total,  151.    Besides)  these  and  th$ 
students  of  the  colleges  of  science,  there  weret  2d  sp<>cial  course  students,  who,  «• 
class,  take  up  but  one  or  two  lines  of  study  and  are  not  required  to  pass  tne  gaual 
examinaticms  for  acbnission,  and  21  students  at  large,  giving  all  their  time  to jspeM 
studies  under  direction  of  the  faculty,  with  4  i)08t-gnMluat<»s. — (Register  forlfflT-TSi) 

Nine  other  institutions  for  superior  instruction  report  by  printed  catalogue  or  writ" 
ten  return,  or  both,  for  some  part  of  1H77 :  Colhffe  of  St,  Augvsfhe,  Benicia  (PtotertM* 
Episcopal),  10  instructors  and  60  (lollegiate  students ;  Pierce  Christian  C-olUge^  ^**%? 
City  (Chiistian  Church),  5  instructors  and  3  classical  students;  Pacific  Methodist  Cmr 
lege,  Santa  Rosa  (Meth<Miist  Episcopal  South),  4  instructors  and  13  classical  studenti; 
Santa  Clara  Colleqe,  Santa  Clara  (Roman  Catholic),  26  instructors  and  227  8tiid0ntB| 
unclassified :  St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco  (Roman  Catholic),  12  instrncton  IDA 
apparently  187  students  in  coljegiat-e  studies,  besides  85  in  a  business  course  and  150  in 
grammar  and  higher  arithmetic,  who  are  rated  as  collegiate,  the  college  course  hera 
covering  8  years  and  embracing  in  the  first  four  many  things  classetl  as  elementcy 
or  secondary  elsewhere ;  St,  Mary's,  San  Francisco,  138  students  in  classical  and  scieiii- 
tific  collegiat«  classes;  St,  Viminfs,  1a)8  Angeles  (Roman  Catholic),  6  instmctoi* 
And  94  students  in  English,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  book-keeping,  &c. ;  UnirertitlV 
the  Pacific,  Santa  Clara  (Metlio<list  Episcopal),  10  instructors  and  tXS  stadents  in  cla*" 
sical  course ;  and  Washington  College,  Wasliington,  10  instructors  and  14  stadents  f^ 
classical  course. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.)  - 

For  detailed  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  IX  in  the  appendix,  to* 
the  summary  of  it  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  i)receding. 

Of  7  other  colleges  believed  to  be  in  the  State  (not  including  2  for  yonng  iroBM©)* 
3  send  statistics,  which  may  be  found  iu  Tables  VI  and  YII  of  this  Report,  while  4  bi^^ 
3iot  reported  for  1877. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  privileges  of  the  State  University,  Hesperian  College.  Pierce  Christian  Colle^^ 
Pacific  Methodist  College,  University  of  the  racilic,  and  Washington  College  are  offerej 
to  young  women  as  well  an  to  young  men.    Pacific  Jklethodist  College  makes  especi^ 
prtWision  for  them.    Besides  those,  there  are  M»veral  institutions  in  the  State  for  W^* 
Tior  instniction  of  young  women.    Two  of  them,  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  Benlo^^ 
and  the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  San  Jos<S,  report  for  1877.  the  former,  7  instructon  J^^ 
78  student€,  of  whom  46  were  in  a  preparatory  department,  26  in  the  regular  collegi^^ 
course,  and  6  in  optional  studies;  the  latter,* 26  instructors,  350  iVee  and  285  payrt^^ 
<lent8,  46  of  them  in  collegiate  course  and  1  in  special  course.    Notre  Dame,  which  ^^ 
authorized  to  confer  degrees,  has  a  library  of  2,500  volumes.    Music,  drawings  paln»^ 
ing,  I'^rench,  and  German  are  taught  in  both;  at  Notre  Dame,  Si>anish  also. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  col7e/r<Mr  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  mining,  cuf^neeringj  and  chenilfltry  conni 
T^'tb  the  Unirersity  of  California  are  the  chief  avjeucies  for  scientific  instruction  in 
State,    Moat  of  the  other  colleges  and  uni\eTttvtici^,\LO^<i^ct,\iar?^  wientifio  departr-^ 
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neiiti  or  courses  in  ^cordance  with  the  preTailin^  demand  for  Rpeoial  preparation  for 
jpractical  and  oseful  industrioB.  Students  in  the  scientific  department  of  the  university, 
!Ho* 

There  has  been  also,  since  1862,  in  San  Francisco,  a  private  school  of  engineering,  for 
XDstiuction  in  all  the  branches  belonging  to  that  science.  It  rexH>rted  for  1877  a  total 
of  4  instructors  and  60  students.  In  oonnertion  with  the  Mechanics'  Inntitute  of  the 
same  city,  courses  of  lectunM)  on  scientific  subjects  havo  been  sustaiuod  for  years  past, 
'vhilo  discussion  of  such  subjects  has  been  customary  at  the  Remimimthly  meetings  of 
-che  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  also  of  Ban  Francisco. — (Catalogues,  returns,  and 
z^ports  to  Bureau  of  Education  by  3irs.  S.  B.  Cooper.) 

PBOFB88IONAL. 

Theol9gi4Ml  training  continues  to  be  given  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oak- 
land, established  under  Congregational  auspices  in  1869,  and  in  the  San  Francisc^o 
Theological  Seminary,  first  opene<l  under  Presbyterian  influences  in  1871.    Course  of 
■tody  in  eaclL  3  years.    In  the  one  at  San  L^aiicisco  the  possession  of  the  degree  of  B.  a., 
OfT  its  equivalent,  is  one  of  the  requisites  for  admission,  lint  students  of  any  Christian 
denomination,  dul^  qualified,  may  enter. — (Catalogne,  1877,  and  returns  to  Bureau  of 
Kdncation.)    In  Pierce  Christian  College  there  is  a  Bible  department,  which  may  pre- 
pare for  either  ministerial  or  general  Christian  work. — (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

Legal  taruiniiiff  appears  to  be  in  about  the  condition  indicated  in  the  re]M>rt  for  1876, 
no  college  or  sdaool  of  law  seeming  to  have  l)eeu  yet  establishfMl. 

Mtdkial  training  is  cared  for  (1)  bj'  the  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  organize<l  in 

1&8  as  the  medical  department  of  the  Univei-aity  of  the  Pacific,  and  transferred  to 

Vniversity  College,  San  lYancisco.  in  1870;  (2)  by  the  medical  department  of  the 

Univenity  of  Caufomia,  formerly  Toland  Medical  College,  San  lYnntusco,  which  has 

li  its  aoxiliary  now  the  Califoi-nia  College  of  Pharmacy,  recently  afllliated  with  the 

oniverBity  as  a  branch  of  its  medical  department.    All  Ihese  seem  to  be  well  appointed 

sad  to  have  a  good  and  fair  course  of  inHtmctioii,  though  without  the  preliminary 

uaiDinslion  for  literar>'  qualifications  now  required  in  mime  such  institutions  at  tho 

£sst   Requirements  for  graduation  in  the  two  medical  colleges,  attendance  on  two 

M  eoorses  of  lectures,  with  three  years*  study  of  medicine,  gooil  character,  full  manly 

>|Sf  at  least  one  course  of  anatomical  instructioii,  with  climes  and  a  medical  thesis; 

^tM  College  of  Pharmacy,  like  attendance  on  lectures,  four  years'  service  in  a  drug 

-    itos,  fidl  age,  and  thesis. — (Catalogues  and  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

CAUrOBinA  XKSTTTUnON    FOR  THK    RDCCATION    OF    THE    DF.AF   AM>   DUMB   AND  THB 

BLIND,  DERKFXEY. 

The  boildings  of  this  institution,  which  were  burned  January  17,  1875,  have  been 
"■swedupon  the  now  much  favored  plan  of  separate  "hom(^"*for  from  40  to  50  per- 
J^each.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  arrangement  over  the  older  one  of  a  single 
jl^  wtablishment  for  all  are  (1)  less  danger  from  fire;  (2)  easy  isolation  of  the  sexes: 
(•)Detter  sanitary  conditions;  (4)  economy  of  expenditure:  as  on  this  plan  additional 
voildingB  of  the  same  class  can  l>e  c(mstnicted  at  a  much  smaller  outlay  than  if  one 
fCftt steracture  had  to  be  put  up;  (5)  greater  ccmvcnieiice:  as,  when  now  buildings  are 
JJJJflred,  they  can  be  erected  without  mtemiption  of  the  exercises  of  the  schooL  For 
***■•  reasons  two  such  homes  have  l)een  couatructcxl,  with  solid  subfoundations  of 
®*»<nt,  etone  foundations  with  piinite  water  table,  supcrstnictnre  of  idain  Inick,  and 
jwtf  of  slate,  the  brick  walls  bc.'ing  hollow  and  plastered  without  wooden  lathing,  ho 
^danger  from  fire  is  reduced  to  the  least  possible  degree.  With  further  wise  pre- 
caution against  this  peiil,  the  staircases  have  lM>en  made  of  stone,  an  extra  spiral  one 
•^^''Hliiig  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  sleeping  apartments  to  tlit*  ground,  to  make 
jDjof  a  safe  exit  for  all  in  case  of  any  fire;  while  the  basement  floor  is  laid  three 
"Jjw  thick  with  artificial  stone. 

The popils  on  the  rolls,  June  IW,  1875,  wen»,  64  deaf-mutes  and  IJO  blind;  added,  since 
JJ^dat^  23  of  the  former  cliir,s  and  4  of  the  latter;  gniduated  and  diMchavged:  of  the 
^*^,  14;  of  the  latter,  4;  diwl,  ,1;  remaining,  June  30,  1H77,  deai-mutes,  71;  blind, 
rjj^,  100.  Teaching  force,  including  principal,  instructor  in  wood  carving,  and 
"""nanof  shoeshop,  10.— (Report  for  IWO  and  1H77.) 

THAINIXO  OF  SEAMEN. 

To  mipply  intelligent  and  trained  young  sailors  for  vessels  leaWng  the  port  of  San 
{JttMHsoo,  acts  were  passed  by  the  k^slatun^  of  California  and  Congress,  from  1874  to 
]^  looking  to  the  establishment  of^a  training  school  on  board  ship  in  that  harbor. 
j*^ngh  the  cooperation  of  the  IJnitwl  States  Govcnimcnt,  which  funiisheOl  t\v<fe  ^\v 
|^*^wn  ftwr  the  pnniose  and  detaihvl  a  naval  otticer  to  command  \\ot,  h\\v\\  «k  w^cwA 
«■  been  instituted,  nndertbv  npecinl  dirrviion  of  a  committei'  of  t\\ft  w.M\wTv\*«iw^Ol\J^ 
^»o^anty  of  San  lYnnrisco,  with  :in  allowance  of  <^2v),lHH>  annwaW^  \ot  \tf^  Wk-^ 
iw»   Two  hundred  boya,  of  14  to  Hi  jears  ot^  ago,  art^  iiiatlo  admissibltt  to  \Xa  vt\vV\ft%«*. 
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100  from  the  city  and  county  of  San  lYancisco,  and  100  from  the  other  eonntiee  of 
State.    They  muHt  be  in  good  health,  must  evince  an  aptitude  •r  inclination  for  aca 
must  have  the  written  conBeut  of  their  parents  or  ^lardiuus  lor  their  entrance  on 
and  must,  on  entering,  sign  an  agreement  td  serve  at  least  two  years  on  the  trai 
ship  or  such  other  vessel  as  they  may  be  sent  to  for  service  after  any  semiannual 
amination.    Once  entered,  they  receive  instruction  in  the  common  branches  of  an  £: 
lish  education,  and  in  all  that  plates  to  practical  seamanship.    At  the  close  of  t~ 
two  years*  course,  if  not  sixmer  provided  with  employment,  they  are  to  receive  cen 
cates  showing  their  character  and  proiiciency  in  nautical  matters,  which  ccrtiUcatc^ 
is  beli()ved,  will  insure  employment  in  iirst  class  vessels  trading  with  the  port. — ( 
spectus.) 

INDU8TniAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 


The  City  and  County  Industrial  School  of  San  1  Yancisco,  organized  in  1859,  adi^irM. J  f$ 
youths  under  18  years  of  age  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals  through  uegl  ^^o#, 
and  trains  them  in  the  elements  of  a  common  school  education,  in  music,  and  in  f^^uc^ 
industries 


as  farming,  garrleniug,  shoc^uiakin^,  tjiiloring,  and  carpenter  work, 
the  session  of  1877-78,  there  wtis  a  total  of  '^0  instructors  and  232  pupils.    Of  theset.   Hi 
were  taught  instrumcntiil  music  and  constituted  a  brass  band,  while  30  were  so  drilled 
in  vocal  music  as  to  be  able  to  lead  the  whole  school  in  singing.    A  library  of  L,OO0 
volumes,  to  which  200  were  added  in  the  viMir,  augments  the  means  of  instruction  ^Aud 
improvement. — (Return  li'om  Superintendent  D.  (J.  Woods.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

8TATK   CONVKNTION. 


iT>on  tne  neea  oi  a  greater  number  of  moi*e  highly 
more  practical  course  of  study  in  the  i>ubiic  schools.  Addresses  and  papers  were  pi^ 
senteit  afterward  by  Mrs.  Jeanne  C.  Cair,  deputy  State  superintendent,  on  **E<liic*- 
tion  at  the  Centennial;"  by  Hon.  John  Swet  L  principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School*  *^ 
Francirtco,  on  ** Teachers  and  teaching;"  bjr  Pi-esident  Le  Conte,  of  the  university  »  o^ 
"The  importance  of  unity  in  the  methiMls  ol  instruction  in  the  public  schools;"  by  J|J*J 
O.  P.  l^tzgerald,  former  State  superintendent^  on  ''The  press  as  an  educator;"  by  I^'T'^ 
William  White,  of  San  lYancisco,  on  the  "Claims  of  the  high  schoohi  to  support  Oo® 
the  State;"  and  by  Pi-of.  A.  L.  Maun,  city  superintendent  elect  of  San  I^anciscOs®" 
"Classical  and  sciuntitic  studies."  J.  IJ.  Cliesney,  chairman  of  the  committee  oi.m  in* 
dustrial  education,  j)rertt.'nte4l  an  elaborate  report,  taking  strong  grounds  agaiiw^  ^ 
plan  of  ingrafting  a  system  of  manual  labor  on  the  common  school  system. 

RcJiolutious  wenj  adopted  (1)  favoring  the  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  prina^*^' 
grammar,  and  ungraded  country  schools  taught  by  women,  ho  far  as  it  m&y  ^ 


as  applied  to  country  schools  is  deloctive,  in  that  it  requires  too  many  things  t^>  ^ 
taught  children  in  the  primarj'  grade  that  would  be  letter  learned,  and  without  eff'^oin, 
when  age  shall  have  matured  the  child's  mind ;"  and  (A)  that  "Some  of  the  text-  booiw 
prescribed  by  law  for  use  in  public  schools  are  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  w**^** 
lor  which  they  are  designetl,  anil  that  w«»,  as  school  oflicors  ana  teachers,  earnestly  4^ 
sire  a  change." — (Educational  Weekly,  November  15, 1877,  and  Pacific  School  and  Hon** 
Journal,  November,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  Ezra  S.  Cakk,  State  mperintendent  fnf  public  tjutmetion^  Sacramento. 

[Tf-rni,  1876-1880.] 
Mrs.  £.  S.  Carr,  deputy  tuperirUendentj  SacravttrUo. 

STATE  HOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Term  of  the  gOTomor  expires  Docembor,  1879;  that  of  the  soperintendenta,  in  1880.] 


His  Exoelleuoy  Willism  Irwin 

Hon.  Etra  S.  dor 

A.L.Moun 

F.L.  Landcs 

L.  J.  Chipinan 

J.C.GHbod 

-K  W.DaviB 

&O.S.Danbar. 

ChMrloaH,  Allen 


Governor  of  tlin  State  and  ox  ofBcio  prrsident 

State  MUpfirintendcnt  of  piiblio  tDSiriiction,  secretafy. 

Superintendent  of  San  Francisco  County  schools 

Superintendent  of  Sacrani«<uto  County  schools 

SnperiutondoDt  of  Santa  Clara  County  schools 

Snperintrndcnt  of  A lainoda  County  schools 

Superintendent  of  Sonoma  County  schools 

Superintendent  of  ttan  3oaqa\n  County  schools 

Principal  of  State  ISormsX  ^\ioo\ 


\ 


Sacramento 
Sacramento- 
San  Franci 
SacrameiitO' 
San  tlosft. 
Pleasantoo- 
Santa  Itoog 
Stockton. 
«aiiJo8«. 
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COI^OBADa. 

STATISTICAL  8UMMABT. 


POPUI^nOH  AND   ATTENDANGB. 

^Voatli  of  tehool  age  (6-21) 

IBmollad  in  pablio  seboolB 

ATenge  dauy  atteodanoe 

8CHOOIA. 

School  diatricta 

School-hooaes 

Average  Ume  of  school,  in  days  .... 

TKACHEB8. 

^eaehcnin  public  schools 

ATciage  monthly  pay  of  men 

Avenge  monthly  pay  of  women .... 

DIOOMB  AST)  EXPBMDirURB. 

^ole  receipts  for  public  schools. .. 
^^k)  expenditure  for  schools 

UPKNDrrURE  FER  CAPITA  — 

^  school  population 

^enrolment 

^  iTenge  attendance 


1875-76. 


1876-77. 


81,962 

14,364 

8,043 


341 
217 

100 


401 

160  00 

48  00 


1235,854 
233,298 


|7  93 
12  12 
21  65 


21, 612 

14,085 

8,141 


219 


433 

|56  10 

51  45 


tl98, 975 
215,256 


|7  95 
12  20 
21  10 


Increase. 


98 


32 


$3  45 


to  02 
08 


Decrease. 


350 
879 


$3  90 


936,879 
18,042 


to  55 


^Prmq  returns  of  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattuck  for  the  two  years  above  indicated,  except 
.y  Items  of  districts  and  school-houses  in  1875-76,  whicli  are  from  the  report  of  Hon. 
j^^^  M.  Hale,  late  superintendent.  Mr.  Shattuck  writes  that  the  statistics  for 
*25l?^  are  correct  as -far  as  they  go,  but  that  from  some  counties  (Mexican)  he  had  no 
r^ptrte.  His  explanation  of  decrease  at  several  points  is  that  heretofore  eaHmaies 
^^  been  put  in  the  summaries  of  particulars  for  counties  not  reporting.  He  has 
^JJl^^t  it  best  to  stop  that,  and  has  made  no  effort  to  swell  the  aggregates  by  any 

OFFICEBS  OP  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OEKERAI* 


^l^^snpervision  of  all  county  superintendents  and  of  the  public  schools  of  the  St>ate 
^^1^  is  a  State  superintendent  of  public  ineiructumf  formerly  appointed  by  the  governor, 
^'^  ehoeen  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

^^or  planting  State  oiplomas  to  teachers  of  proven  character,  experience,  culture, 
2|2.^^^ty,  there  is  a  State  hoard  of  education,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  is 
P^^dent  The  diplomas  are  to  be  of  two  graaee,  one  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in 
^"^  BdhoolSy  the  other  in  schools  of  lower  grade,  both  for  life. 


LOCAL. 


vt^^taperrision  of  comity  atad  district  schools  there  are:  (1)  county  superinlendenis, 
J?pn  liy  the  people  every  2  years,  the  year  of  election  alternating  with  that  for  choice 
jf^^te  superintendent ;  (2)  boards  of  directors  for  sch4)ol  districts  (3  or  ^  -^t^ta^ 
JJJrting  to  population),  chosen  by  the  people  with  a  view  to  eventafiA.  ^  'S^wpi 
2J«^  out  to  be  chazi,^  in  ODe-tbird  of  their  material  by  aimuaV  e\e>eWo\i\  ^^'^MqK 
^"wmmiMm^  competed  of  the  county  superintendent  of  wie  oonnty  Vn.  -^ftsicii  a  wxAsstL 
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high  school  mAy  be  projoct^d,  and  of  3  other  persons  to  be  chosen  from  theii  own 
number  by  the  clircctors  of  districts  uniting  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school— 
(School  laws  of  1876  and  ltf77.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  STATE  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  State  8ux>eriutendent  of  pnblie  iilstmction  nnder  existing  laws  is 
presented  biemiially,  and  none  is  due  till  the  close  of  1878.  The  information  given  in 
the  preceding  statistical  summary  and  in  the  following  matter  relating  to  the  sehoob 
of  Denver  is,  therefore,  the  only  intelligence  as  to  elementary  instruction  for  1877. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

DENVER. 

Officers, — A  board  of  education  of  6  members,  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  i 
years,  one-half  being  changed  oa<rh  year,  h;is  charge  of  the  city  school  syatom.    Tl» 
board  when  organized  chooses  a  sui>erintendent  not  of  its  own  number. — (Special  ioW    . 
law  of  1874.) 

xS7rt/w<ic^.— Children  of  school  age  (6-21),  2,481;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  8,<W; 
average  number  l»clonging,  1,1^27;  average  daily  attendance,  1,281.  Teachers^  inclnd- 
ing  the  superintendent  and  2  teachijrs  of  German,  UC;  aversige  number,  34.  Expendi- 
ture, ^9,061. 

Additional  particulars, — Corrc\ST)onding  with  the  steady  gn)wth  of  the  city,  theincrei* 
in  enrolment  during  5  yoai-s  has  been  7(i  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  aveng* 
number  l)elonging  to  1h«  schools  145  i>er  cent.  The  «<hoolH  of  the  city  are  clawed* 
primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  com-se  in  each  of  these  covering  4  years.  Allpnp>*[ 
m  and  above  the  third  primary  gra<le  are  ixMniittcil  to  study  German.  The  figj 
school — in  which  aro  :<  courses  ()f  study,  an  Knglish,  a  classical,  and  an  English  ■»» 
classical — had  in  1877  an  enrolmeut  of  10;J,  autl  in  the  summer  of  that  year  graduate* 
its  first  class,  api)uruntly  of  8,  and  a<bnitted  40  out  of  50  candidates  for  the  se**^*"! 
1877-78. — (Report  of  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove  an<l  of  the  board  of  education,  VStt') 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  only  provision  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  especially  efficient  school  ^^'**1 
besides  the  institution  of  noiiual  classes  in  the  miivcraity,  of  which  we  shall  hear  i^^ 
in  a  year  or  two,  is  one  for  institutes.     RcsiHicting  these  the  law  of  1877,  section  *^ 
dircct-s  that  whenever  assurance  shall  be  given  to  the  superintendent  of  pualic  in?**^?^ 
tion  by  the  c<mnty  superintendents  of  two  or  more  counties  in  any  Judicial  ^1***!^, 
that  not  h«s  than  2r>  teachers  in  said  district  desire  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  ^^f?^ 
ing  a  teachers*  institute,  he  shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  ^^^^^iP^'^^^ 
notice  to  the  county  su]>erintendents  of  all  the  (;ounties  in  the  district.    The  ^ij-g 
allows  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100  for  expenses,  and  i)ei'mits  boards  of  dii'octors  to  ^}f^ 
their  schools  during  the  session  to  allow  teachers  to  attend,  the  pay  of  atteH^^^ 
teachers  going  on  duiing  attendancie. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  ^^ 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  re])ort.  for  1877  there  is  no  other  information  respecting  *^SI 
than  that  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph  rtisiwicting  the  Denver  high  ^^^^^ 
except  that  the  new  sch(x>l  law  of  1877  authorixes  school  boards  in  districts  with  V~M 
ulatifms  of  3,'0  and  upwards  to  establish  a  s*^i>arate  high  school  whenever  they  **i^0 
deem  it  oxpcdient  or  necessary,  but  not  to  erect  or  lease  a  building  for  it  withon*  V^ 
consent  of  the  voters  of  the  <listrict.  Two  or  more  districts,  as  before  intimated,  l>**^ 
unite  to  form  a  union  high  school. 

CHURCH  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Two  schools  of  high  claas  for  young  ladies — St.  Mary's  Academy,  Denver  (R^jSr  * 
Catholic),  and  Wolfe  Hall  (Protestant  Episcopal),  at  the  same  plai'o — reiwrt  for  I'^^i't* 
total  of  16  teachers  and  181  pupils,  2  of  these  in  claasical  courses  and  4()  in  m<>"^^ 
languages.  Drawing  and  music  are  taught  in  both  and  each  has  apparatii«»^|j^ 
instruction  in  physics ;  Wolfe  Hall,  some  means  of  chemical  illustration,  also.  ^ 
latter  reports  a  library  of  840  volumes,  the  former  of  '*  about  f^OO."  ^^ 

Jarvis  Hall,  Golden  (Protesttmt  Episcopal),  a  classical  and  commercial  school 
young  men  and  boys,  was  also  in  operation  dm-ing  1877,  as  previously. 

PRKPARATORT    SCHOOL. 

The  regents  of  the  new  State  univeiHity  at  Boulder  have  i)erfected  their  ant»J^^ 
mcntH  for  prepa^nff  stndouts  for  such  of  tlie  nniV6Te.\.t;j  ^o\]gcmi&  ub  Ik^y  may  sel^*^*^* 
(Cirvnlar  for  1877-78.) 


COLORADO.  23. 

A  VBtmn,  apj^asently  for  the  fall  term  of  1877,  gives  an  attendance  of  64  stndentSy  of 
irluHn  30  were  in  training  for  the  classical  and  10  for  the  scientific  coarse. 

SUPEEIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  UnwenUjf  of  ColoradOf  at  Boulder,  and  Colorado  CoUege,  at  Colorado  Springs,  are 
BOW  open,  at  least  to  preparatory  students. 

Hm  nmrerrity  is,  by  law,  ^'  to  provide  the  best  and  most  efficient  means  of  impart- 
ing to  young  men  and  women,  on  eqnal  terms^  a  liberal  education.''  It  is  to  include 
eventually  classical,  philosophical,  normal,  scientiiic,  law,  and  such  other  courses  of 
iBBiraction  as  the  board  of  regents  may  determine,  with  a  department  of  physical  sci- 
ences. But  all  these,  except  the  normal  course  and  a  preparatory  department,  are  to 
be  of  gradual  srowth.  A  printed  announcement  for  1877-^8  states  that  arrangements 
hftve  been  made  for  preparatory  and  normal  classes,  and  that  classes  in  the  university 
CMUMJB  will  be  formed  as  reqmred.  It  is  to  receive  for  its  support  oue-tifth  of  a  mill 
€0  all  pnipertT  assessed  in  the  St-ate ;  product  at  present,  about  $8,000. 

Bespecting  Colorado  College,  there  was  a  statement  in  the  Colorado  SprinjpiB  Gazette, 
of  June  23, 1877,  that  the  college  was  then  prepared  to  receive  pupils  of  advanced 
ituuKng  and  to  curry  them  on  to  graduation.  The  school  was  taught  in  a  wooden 
bmlding,  owned  by  the  college,  awaiting  the  erection  of  the  new  one,  for  which  prep- 
mtions  were  in  progress.  Tbia  was  expected  to  cost  $:^,000,  nearly  |10,000  of  which 
nm  bad  been  snoscrib&d  by  the  citizens  of  Colorado  Springs.  The  American  College 
tfnd  Edncation  Society,  it  was  stated,  had  i)ledge<l  $20,000  toward  the  endowment  of 
pofesBorships.  A  later  issue  of  the  same  paper  states  that  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
we  college  building  have  been  made,  and  its  completion  is  looked  for  by  the  fall  term 
tf  1878. 
No  information  respecting  Evans  Univernty  is  at  hand. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIEMTIFIC. 

The  State  School  of  Mines f  at  Golden,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  14  pupils  in 
its  le^lar  scientific  department,  besides  2  study  iugtelegraphy  and  14  in  the  preparo- 
^'  oepartmcnt.  This  school  was  reorganized  in  1^  as  a  frec^  scientific  schooL  After 
Jannan*  17,  1878,  it  is  to  be  supported  by  a  State  t4ix  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  dol- 
w>  lae  course  of  study  a])pear8  to  be  substantially  the  some  as  reported  in  1876. — 
(Ketnm  and  printed  circular,  1877. ) 

The  State  Aaricultural  Collegef  Fort  Collins,  is,  by  law,  ''to  afibrd  thorough  iustruc- 
^  in  agncuitnre  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith;"  is  to  combine  phys- 
Kal  with  intellectual  training,  to  have  a  course  of  not  less  than  4  years,  and  to  be 

Sen  to  both  sexes.    For  its  maintenance,  a  StAte  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  is  to  be 
ded  to  the  interest  of  the  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  donated  to  it. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

^o^fAewa'  Hallf  at  Golden,  the  only  institution  that  has  been  open  for  instruction  in 
"*^logy,  or  indeed  for  any  of  the  professions,  is  now  closed. — (Return  for  1877.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

iKsrrruTE  for  the  education  of  the  mute  and  bund,  Colorado  springs. 

.  T^iirty  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  this  institution  since  its  foundation  in 
^4«  The  present  number  is  26,  of  whom  12  are  males  and  14  females.  English  lan- 
S^sgB,  composition,  penmanship,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  scripture  lessons, 


CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hod.  Jobbfh  C.  Shattuck,  State  superintendent  cf  pvMU  inttruaion^  Denver, 

STATB  BOASO  OF  KDUCATION. 

[Terms  of  oflBoe  expire  Janiuury,  1879.] 


Membeni 


pMt^»ffloe. 


&!'{SWphC.8lMKttiiolk;8tot0rap«rfnteiideolypre8ideot .\T)«nv«t. 

^wmmaM.ClMrk.eeereteryofBUte .\l>fti\^«t. 

"^'^tr.eempeoD,  sttorney genend \l>aiv«t. 
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€0]!flVE€TI€VT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMART. 


PO9UULT10K  AND  ▲TTBNDANCB. 

Children  of  school  age  (4-16) 

Scholars  registered  in  winter 

Sebolara  registered  in  sammer 

Nnmber  registered  over  school  age... 
Different  scholars  in  public  schools  . . 
Pupils  iu  other  than  public  schools  . . 

Pupils  in  schools  of  all  kinds 

Children  of  school  age  in  no  school ... 

Average  attendance  in  winter 

Average  attendance  in  sammer 

Per  cent,  of  registered  to  enumeration 
Per  cent,  in  schools  of  all  kinds 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State 

Public  schools 

Departments  in  these 

Schools  with  two  departments 

Schools  with  more  than  two 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools 

Departments  in  these 

New  school-houses  built 

Houses  in  good  condition 

Houses  in  fair  condition 

Houses  in  poor  condition 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

Teachers  in  winter  schools 

Teachers  in  summer  schools 

Teachers  continued  in  fifiame  school... 
Teachers  who  never  taught  before  ... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  income  for  schools 

Total  expenditure  for  schools 


1875-76. 


135,189 

98,923 

89,833 

4.454 

119, 106 

9,816 

128,922 

12, 297 

74,369 

66,621 

88.10 

95.36 


1,493 

1,628 

2,499 

118 

152 

270 

1,148 

26 

883 

556 

212 


2,656 
2,638 
1,780 
539 
$67  43 
37  16 


tl,  560, 565 
1, 529, 181 


1876-77. 


137,099 

99.657 

90,845 

4,894 

119, 208 

10,180 

129,388 

13, 865 

75,732 

68,588 

86.95 

94.38 


1,487 

1,629 

2,530 

112 

165 

277 

1,176 

22 

922 

524 

201 


2,676 
2,659 
1,904 
478 
$64  55 
36  20 


$1,506,218 
1,510,222 


Increase. 


1,910 

734 

1,013 

440 

102 

364 

466 

1,568 

1,363 

1,967 


1 
31 


13 
7 

28 


39 


20 

21 

124 


IS  ^  ••• 


X.15 


6 
......  •-•• 

6 

4 

32 

11 


^95 


954,34/ 


\ 


(From  the  reports  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edncattooi 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education^  composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  four 

persons  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  for  terms  of  four  years  each,  with  chance 

of  one  each  year,  has  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 

StAte.    This  board  appoints  a  secretary  who  acts  as  its  executive  officer  throughout 

the  State,  with  an  assistant  secretary  for  office  work,  and  a  general  agent  for  the 

enforcement  of  the  law  which  forbids  uxe  employmQul  ot  TxiQ.tdM!^t  <iMldron  in  f3EUuiliei| 

HkctorieB,  orshope. 
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LOCAL. 

irili  ofm^iOd  riniorBfor  towns  are  oomx>o6od  of  6  or  9  members  dbosen  originally  in 
it  the  annaal  town  meeting,  and  chanced  in  one-thiid  of  their  number  at  each 
i^nent  meeting.  Thefie  boams  have,  under  the  State  board,  the  direction  of  studies, 
imation  and  certification  of  teachers,  and  visitorial  oversight  of  the  town  schools, 
ding  to  this  last  mainly  through  their  secretary  and  a  member  annually  assigned 
at  duty,  called  the  acting  school  visitor. 

irdf /or  school  distrioUy  into  which  to\ms  may  be  divided,  arc  ordinarily  of  3  i>er- 
ehosen  by  ballot  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  with  a  cleric,  a  treasurer,  and  a 
:tor.  The  exceptional  cases  are  in  school  districts  succeeding  to  the  old  school 
ties,  in  which  boards  of  education  of  6  or  9  members  have  been  elected,  and  are 
^  in  one-third  of  their  material  by  subsequent  annual  electibn, — (School  laws, 
m  of  1872.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GSXERAL  CONDITION. 

great  or  striking  signs  of  progress  can  ordinarily  be  looked  for  in  any  single  year 
3  school  system  of  an  old  ana  well  established  State.  It  is  only  as  we  compare 
al  years  one  with  another  that  sudh  progress  can  usually  be  found.  But  here  the 
L  of  education  says  in  its  report  that  the  history  of  the  schools  for  1877,  as  far  as 
lid  be  read  through  the  statistics,  was  very  satisfactory;  and  looking  at  these 
itics  we  see  cronnd  for  the  satisfaction  shown.  The  increase  of  enrolment  in  the 
c  schools,  7^  in  winter  and  1,013  in  summer,  indicates,  for  example,  some  fair 
»ach  to  a  harvesting  of  the  increase  of  children  of  school  age,  1,910.  Tne  increase 
erage  attendance,  1,363  in  winter  and  1,9G7  in  summer,  is  even  more  encouraging, 
ugh  against  this  has  to  be  set  an  increase  too  of  1,568  in  the  number  attending  no 
*l;  but,  as  the  board  says,  a  large  proportion  of  these  non-attendanta  arc  children 
ch  tender  age  that  their  absence  from  school  is  hardly  a  matter  for  regret.  We 
'  more  graded  schools,  with  ilS  more  departments ;  while  to  meet  the  increase  in 
ment  and  attendance  there  were  20  more  teachers  in  the  winter  schools  and  21  in 
iimmer  schools,  as  well  as  124  more  who,  for  at  least  the  second  year,  were  settled 
3  same  school,  showing  a  gradual  approach  toward  permanency.  The  receipts  for 
»1  purposes  have,  it  is  true,  fallen  oft  ^,347 ;  but  in  view  of  the  shrinkage  in  the 
ktion  of  all  property  and  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities  of  life,  the  whole  re- 
i,  with  even  this  large  falling  off,  the  board  says,  represent  a  greater  sacrifice 
the  people's  part  than  formerly,  and  a  greater  power  to  purchase  commodities 
services  tnan  the  larger  looking  income  of  1876. 

e  part  of  the  history  not  to  be  told  in  figures,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  is  not 
atisfactory ;  the  interest  of  the  peojjle  in  the  si'hools  which  they  mamtain,  the  in- 
7  and  activity  of  the  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  obedience  and  diligence'  of  the 
an  having  been  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  past  years. — (Report  of  board 
377.) 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

'.  Northrop  says  that  Mr.  Giles  Potter,  the  agent  of  the  State  board  fi>r  the  pur^ 
I  has  rendered  during  the  year  efficient  service  in  securing  the  observance  of  the 
for  the  prevention  of  illiteracy.  The  plan  of  visiting  schools  to  ascertain  from 
1«  and  teacher  the  extent  of  absenteeism  has  proved  very  uscfuL  The  question 
^  any  scholar  in  this  school  know  of  a  boy  or  girl  of  school  ajQ;o  who  has  attended 
chool  this  term  or  this  yearf  tisually  reveals  the  real  facts  m  each  case.  These 
lines  have  increased  attendance  and  served  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  school 
I  with  pupils  and  parents.  For  the  mere  fact  that  the  State,  in  its  enforcement  of 
'i^^ce.  is  found  thus  to  be  looking  after  individual  children,  leads  many  parents, 
?ciilly  loreigners,  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  school  and  of  their  own  parental 
lea. 

^  gain  in  attendance  since  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  law  (it  being  followed 
^  toe  visits  of  an  agent)  abundantly  shows  the  value  of  the  enactment  and  com- 
^tee  for  the  effort  to  secure  a  general  observance  of  it.  Besides  the  systomatio 
*  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Northrop  himself,  as  the  secretary  of  the  State  board,  keeps  in 
^the  needs  of  the  neglected  children  in  his  visits  to  towns,  to  schools,  and  factorieiL 
1^  conferences  with  school  officers,  and  in  public  lectures.  He  has  thus  deliverea 
hectares  and  paid  57  visits  to  42  different  towns,  while  Mr.  Potter  has  visited  43 
"^  and  258  €lepartments  in  189  schoobi,  each  finding  children  illegally  kept  fix>m 
^  and  bringing  many  of  them  in. 

*^  law,  as  Mr.  Northrop  justly  says,  should  not  relax  efforts  at  persuasion.    The 
Qe  thing  is  to  make  the  schooWso  good  and  their  advantages  so  inviting  that  attend- 
B  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  and  not  have  to  be  imposed  aa  a  TieA«i9»siVs  < 
ttle  Kind  endeavor  in  such  circumstances  will  usually  bring  vo.  t\ie  a\>e«ii\.«tt%.    '^\i^ 
^Meh  means  fail  tutd  reaaonin^  also  fails,  coercion  must  come  m  to  \>TOtQc\»\i^^ 
^ildnsfi  Id  tbeir  right  to  an  education,  and  give  them  at  \eaat  ^"b  <Q>i  ^-^i^^ 
^mboolmg  which  the  Jaw  now  requires.—  (Report  for  1877 .") 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  COMPULSION. 

Mr.  Northrop,  having  been  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1877  to  observe  some  tiunflS*^ 
Eiiropoau  Hchool  syHtems,  makes  a  favorable  report  of  the  working  of  a  compiLiaoi? 
edncatioual  law  in  several  of  the  En^^liah  cities.    In  London,  where  such  a  la^w  hia 
been  pretty  rigidly  enforced,  he  says  that,  as  a  result,  there  has  been  already,  acc=4n4- 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  city  officers,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  nnml:»«rQC 

Iuvenile  offences  and  in  the  cost  of  youthi'ul  pauperism.  Every  gang  of  voong  tluL«vct 
Lnown  to  the  pohce  has  been  broken  up,  and  city  Arabs  that  had  been  almost  mL^cnan. 
ageable  sit  now  in  the  schools  beside  tne  sons  of  industrious  citizens  in  healthfoA.  and 
improving  competition.  The  sui)erintendcnt  of  the  Holloway  Prison  testified  "Chat 
apparently  in  consequence  of  this  training  of  the  children,  there  had  been  comii:m.attea 
to  his  prison  in  the  year  past  only  28  male  juvenile  offenders  and  no  females,  t]x.^>iu| 
in  18GS  there  were  130  males  and  21  females  so  conmiitted.    Similar  testimony  t^^i  £ 

good  effects  of  compulsory  attendance  on  the  schools,  with  moral  influences  broc 
ear  upon  the  children  there  and  elsewhere,  came  t-o  him  from  other  cities. —  (] 
for  1877.) 

OTHER  TOPICS  TREATED. 

The  adornment  of  school  grounds  with  proper  shade  trees  is  strongly  nrvred  It 
Mr.  Northro]!  in  this  as  in  previous  rei)orts,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  throq^ 
his  efforts  much  progress  in  this  goiKl  work  has  been  effect>ed.  State  miifonnity  of  text 
books  ho  writes  decidedly  against,  as  greatly  expensive  to  begbi  with  and  fraitftal 
afterward  of  enibaiTassmcnt  and  litigation.  Industrial  education,  as  a  preparition 
for  the  futui'e  work  of  life,  has  considerable  space  devoted  to  it,  but  no  definite  plaa 
for  it  is  proi)OBcd.  The  advantages  of  £uro])ean  schools  of  forestry  are  also  ]ttjs^ 
dwelt  ui)on  and  the  methods  of  those  schools  described. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

One  school  of  this  class,  287  Myrtle  avenue 
years  of  ago  under  the  instruction  of  one  i 
being  held  5  hours  daily  for  5  days  in  eac 
(Return.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  Hartford,  a  board  of  school  visitors  of  9  members,  one  serving  as  acting  seh^'^^ 
visitor ;  in  the  other  cities,  boards  of  education  of  9  or  12  mcmber8|  with  city  soperi^V' 
tendents  of  schools ;  term  of  service  in  each  case,  3  years,  one-third  going  oat      ^^ 
year,  to  be  replaced  by  new  election. 

STATISTICS. 


city. 


Hartford 

lieridea 

HiddleCown 
Kew  Haven. 


PopaiatioD. 


»4,745 
41.600 
10,1M5 
7,000 
58,675 


Childron  of 
Mohool  age. 


5,^64 
9, 621 


Earolmentk 


4,735 

7,596 


1,415 
18,964 


1,048 
11.426  1 


Averaice  at< 
teudanoe. 


3,193 
S,088 


676 
7.491 


Teaohera. 


81 
100 


«8 
904 


BzpflBdit0 


9n, 
IH 


ML 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

In  BridgoMrty  333  scholars  in  the  ordinary  evening  schools  and  99  in  an  eveni^^ 
drawing  school,  a4lded  to  tlie  4,7:55  enrolled  in  the  day  schools,  give  a  total  enrolnM?*** 
of  5,1()7.  Adding  also  the  G  teachers  in  the  evening  schools  to  the  61  in  thed^^ 
schools,  we  have  a  total  of  87.  The  evening  schools  were  open  only  twice  a  mo^^ 
and  hence  secured  a  more  regular  attendance  and  more  satisfactoiy^  results  than  ^ 
customary  where  the  sessions  include  4  or  5  evenings  in  the  week.  The  schools  ^^^if 
newly  classiiied  and  grade<l  in  the  school  year  187G-T7,  in  accordance  with  a  coone  ^ 
study  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  the  primary  schools,  the  word  and  pbon^^ 
methoils  of  teaching  reading  took  the  i)lace  of  the  longer  and  more  tedious  alphabet^ 
method,  saving  much  time  and  trouble.    In  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  a  sy^t^^ 


of  monthly  written  examinations  was  carried  on  through  the  year  with  excelle^^ 

)  thus  relieved  from  keeping  daily  records  of  sch^*' 


results ;  and,  as  the  t-eachers  were 


arship,  they  were  able  to  ^ve  their  whole  time  in  school  to  Uie  work  of  instraoti^^ 

Oral  examinations  by  difterent  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  by  the  ci^^ 

Bupenuiendent  have  also  aided  in  stimulation.    For  this  purpose  some  1,400  ^^JL^ 

bAve  been  made  to  the  schools,  the  visits  varying  in.  length  nom  a  few  minutet  *^ 

M  room  to  an  entire  session.    A  city  high  achoo\,  o\)enfiOL  a\  t^<b\M>v5ksma3i!(^Q.C  the  ye^'^ 
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I  different  pupils,  and  spread  an  influence  for  good  through  all  the  other 
presenting  a  standard  toward  which  all  may  strive.  Drawing^  was  intro- 
file  schools  during  the  year  and  vocal  music  was  prosecuted  asr-in  previous 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade. — (Report  of  Superintendent  H.  M.  Har- 
•1876-^.) 

had,  in  addition  to  her  day  schools,  2  evening  schools  continued  during  the 
.  enrolling  529  pui>ils,  with' an  avera<;e  attendance  of  192.  The  studies  were 
mentary  and  tne  rcsnlts  appear  to  have  l>tieu  outrouragiug.  In  all  the  dia- 
ls the  text  books  used  arc  uf  the  same  kind,  aud  only  such  books  are  used 
tudies  pursued  as  have  becu  prescribed  or  uuthoriztMl  by  the  school  board. 
>f  eacn  session  is  devoted  to  Hiugiug,  in  which  all  pupils  arc  expected  to 
metion  in  the  rudiments  of  music  Ih  also  givt»ii.  Drawing  is  begun  in  the 
and  is  continued  through  at  least  the  second  year  of  the  high  school.  Ger- 
ided  for  in  6  grades,  entering  also  into  the  iirst  two  high  school  yeara.  The 
I,  under  its  able  principal,  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  rt^taiiiH  its  high  standard  of  admis- 
nduation,  and  includes,  besides  the  pupils  iVom  the  grimimar  schools,  about 
s  from  tne  neighboring  towns,  enrolling  470  in  the  spring  of  187*7.  The 
ase  in  its  attendance  required  in  that  year  the  erection  of  an  addition  sufii- 
commodate  upwards  of  200  more  pupils  with  study  and  recitation  rooms, 
ccomphshed  at  comparatively  small  cost,  aud  with  great  improvement  of 
r ;  but  imfortuiiately  the  exterior  was  not  made  to  harmonize  with  the  ele- 
lie  main  building,  and  thus  impaii's  the  beauty  of  the  whole. — (Report  of 
87&-*77,  through  Acting  School  Visitor  John  11.  Broi^klesby . ) 
It. — As  to  teachers,  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  here-  all  who  were  appointed 
meucement  of  the  sch(v>l  year  1870-^7  were  i-etained  to  its  closer,  and,  at  the 
ction  in  June,  were  reelected  to  their  fonner  pofiitious.  As  to  studicu»,  we 
lat  drawing  receives  attention,  that  iust ruction  in  the  metric  system  has 
luced,  and  that  in  the  ** senior  department"  there  is  a  commercial  course  to 
3r  business,  as  well  as  classical  aud  English  courses  to  lit  them  for  collece 
ed  domestic  life.  As  to  methmls,  we  leani  that  in  the  i)rimary  classes  the 
i  aside  and  words  in  common  use  placed  on  the  blackboard  in  view  of  all. 
children  write  on  slates  aud  learn  to  spell  from  memory.  The  slate  receives 
y  of  the  drawing  lesson  while  some  are  constructing  the  same  figure  of 
on  the  board.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  make  ligureH  and  form  theii*  simpler 
•ns  on  the  slate.  The  teacher  walks  among  the  pupils,  iieedin^^  no  book,  and 
answers  to  her  questions  from  whom  she  will.  Frequent  reviews  tix  these 
the  mind,  until  at  the  close  of  the  term  a  review  of  bO  days'  work  seems 
than  an  ordinary  lesson.  The  little  i>ne8  store  awuy  in  a  year  nearly  one 
iseful  words  which  they  can  write  or  spell  at  any  time,  besides  the  tirst 
drawiuj^  aud  arithmetic. —  (Report  of  the  boaixl  of  education,  acting  school 
i  Supenntendeut  H.  E.  Sawyer  lor  1H7G-77.) 

Javen  the  system  of  instruction,  based  on  a  scheme  of  studies  a<lopted  in 
lecome  quite  unifonu  throughout  all  the  grades,  and  has,  during  1876-77, 
ted  its  etliciency  even  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  ratio  of  enrol- 
e  numl>er  of  school  age  has  been  also  greater  and  the  aggregate  attendance 
ever  before.  In  the  truant  school,  the  attiMidance  has  been  94  per  cent,  of 
lent  throughout  the  year,  many  of  the  boys  not  being  absent  once  in  a 
1  and  some  not  for  two  terms.  The  number  attending  the  evening  school 
large  as  in  preceding  years,  but  the  ap])lication  to  study  on  the  part  of 
came  resulted  in  an  improvement  more  than  usually  satisfactory.  The 
the  day  schools — with  the  exception  of  li  that,  for  special  reasons,  are  un- 
I  upon  the  now  custon^jar^-  basis  of  H  grmles  of  a  year  each  below  the  high 
h  4  years  in  that  sehool.  Class  promotions  are  uuMle,  as  a  rule,  each  year, 
twice  a  year,  while  individuals  found,  at  the  monthly  examinations,  to  be 
higher  gra4le  are  advanced  without  waiting  for  their  classes.  With  a  view 
5  a  steady  supply  of  home  trained  t^^achei-s,  22  i>upil  teachers  have  been 
'  training,  doing  duty  as  instruct i)rH  and  funusliing  substitutes  for  regular 
ho  from  any  cause  art)  absent  from  tlu'ir  i)osts.  During  each  year  these 
hers  are  said  to  save  the  city  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  which,  with- 
sv^ould  have  to  bo  paid  for  substituti's  brought  in  from  without  or  kept  in 
Bting  exigencies. — (Report  of  Sui)eriutendent  Ariel  Parish  for'1876-^.) 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

Citation,  still  continued  at  Now  Britain  and  devoted  to  special  preparation 
'  for  the  imbUc  schools,  repoited  tor  the  fall  term  of  1877  a  total  oi  8  instmcti- 
7  students,  36  graduates  in  the  preceding  scholastic  yeai,  iwuOl  *^  ol  liJiQLeKA 
I  fmmnhmg,    Dnwing  is  taughtf  with  the  aid  of  modeAa,  cubXa,  tkV^wnX?QSs 
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and  examples.  Vocal  mnsic  is  also  attended  to,  and  there  are  means  for  illngtacmticm. 
in  chcmistry^  and  physics,  with  a  library  of  about  1,200  volnmes. —  (Kotum  for  1877.) 
Of  the  c^utinued  and  increasing  efficiency  of  the  institution  Secretary  Horthrop  spookka 
very  highly  in  his  report  for  the  some  year. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Legal  provision  is  made  for  holding  these  "with  a  \iow  to  instmction  in  the  t>«Bt 
modes  of  mhninistering,  governing,  and  teocliing  public  schools,  and  it  appears  fkr«c>izi 
the  report  that  twenty-tliree  such  were  held,  live  ns  county  institutes  and  eighteen,    for 
towns.    At  these  LiHt,  the  custom  has  1>een  to  visit  in  the  morning  the  schools  of    ^he 
ph&ce  and  observe  their  methods  in  onli^  to  adapt  the  instruction  in  the  meetings    tc 
local  neechi.    Then,  in  the  uftcmoou,  the  s<hoois  being  dismissed,  the  teacheiv   ^Jkud 
friends  of  education  hold  a  session  of  two  or  thit'C  hours,  with  another  shorter  on  €^  in 
the  evening.    8i)ecial  prominence  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  instruction  in  xxiap 
drawing. — (State  report.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOI-8. 

No  specific  report  of  the  high  schools  of  the  Stnte  being  mode  through  the  boarcl  of 
education  or  its  secretary',  we  are  dependent ,  us  in  fonner  years,  on  city  school  report! 
for  almost  all  our  information  concerning  them.     In  tiie  high  schools  of  Bridgit|>or^ 
Harttbrd,  and  New^  Haven,  we  tind  wtdl  arranged  4  years'  courses,  both  Euglish   and 
classical,  the  latter  preparing  for  the  iu'ademicul  departments  of  the  l>est  colleges,  the 
former  for  tht^  scientilic  departments  or  for  or<linary  bysincss  ^mi'suits.    At  New  HaVeni 
Greek,  which  has  been  for  s<mie  years  omitted,  aviu*  rcHtoivd  m  187i3,  making  thescliool 
again  i>reparatory  to  Yale  (voHtjge,  a-8  well  aw  to  the  Shetiield  Si'ientilic  Sc'hoftl.     The 
'^8<*nior  department"  of  the  schools  <»f  Middletown  appears  also  to  be  substantially  o' 
high  school  grade,  with  a  4  years'  cimrse  in  classical  as  well  us  English  studies,  tho 
fonner  including  Latin  and  TYench  for  H  ycai*s,  the  latter  substituting  history  for  th« 
Latin  and  French  of  the  second  and  thinl  years.     In  these  4  schools  there  appeax^ 
liave  been  1,213  (tupils  enn)lled  during  la7()-'77,  with  an  average  attendance  of  S^p, 
under  35  teachers. 

In  the  town  reports  of  Enfield  and  Thomaston,  apx»ended  to  the  State  report  pp^ 
lished  in  1877,  three  high  schools  in  thti  foruufr  and  one  in  the  latter  are  spoken  of  •• 
adding  much  to  the  advantages  for  education;  but  no  statistics  respecting  them  »** 
given.  In  that  from  Meriden,  in  the  appendix  of  the  iH^port  for  the  following  y *?*''» 
the  nee<l  of  such  a  school  is  strongly  dwelt  upon.  In  most  of  the  larger  villages  tliers 
are  understoiNi  to  be  higher  departments  of  graded  si'hools  which  give  high  school  iO" 
fltmction,  while  such  iuHtitutions  as  the  Bulkelcy  School,  New  London;  the  Morgan 
School,  at  Clinton,  and  the  Norwich  Fn^e  Academy  appear  to  unite  the  characters  <» 
the  old  academy  and  the  modem  high  school. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  private  academic  schools  and  schools  for  the  preparation^ 
students  for  college,  see  Tables  VI  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  th^^ 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

No  business  college  is  reported  for  1877  in  this  State,  but  a  commercial  course  extO*"" 
ing  through  two  years  is  rei>ort<Ml  by  the  board  of  education  of  Middletown  **^<5^^ 
nected  with  the  "senior  department"  of  the  public  schools  there,  which  is  Bubstantii***^ 
a  high  school.    The  course  includes  arithmetic,  algebra,  commercial  forms  and  eo^ 
lations,  book-keeping,  rhetoric,  and  natural  philosophy. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

IHnity  College,  Hartford,  Wcsleyan  UnirermUi,  Middletown,  and  TaU  Ckfllege,  ^^^ 
Haven,  report,  by  catalogue  or  circuhir  for  1877  a  total  of  58  instjructors  in  acodeni^  ^^ 


departments,  with  8^^2  students,  of  whom  lo  were  in  special  courses  and  51  gradu^J^I^ 
pursuing  studies  beyond  those  of  the  regular  4  years'  course.  In  the  Art.  Scho<d  of  "i-  ^| - 
there  were  also  2:i  students.  The  libraricH  of  the  three  colleges  number  resjiccti'V  ^^J 
18,000,  *27,000,  and  83,000  volumes,  besides  tht)se  of  students'^societies  and  others    *,. 


which  students  have  access.  All  tlu*ce  set  a  high  standanl  for  admission  to  the  ir^^*^^^ 
man  class  and  in  all  the  course  of  study  is  well  arrauge<l  and  full.  In  Trinity  the*"*' -^y 
little  0])tion  as  to  the  studit^s  of  the  regular  course;  but  studies  additional  to  that  l^^^^ 
be proacentcd  by  those  who  desire  a  degree  in  science  as  well  as  in  arts,  and  »tnd^^^  ^^ 
in  &pccmJ  couraies  are  allowed  to  i)rosecute  such,  studies,  always  including  LatiiBis, 
they  may  be  fouud  ^ualiiied  to  pursue,  reciting  x^ilAi  tVve  t(^^;vi\»x  ^aaB«&  m\t\i«eA  stml^' 
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I  and  Tale  there  is  large  liberty  of  choice  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
,  where  this  liberty  was  not  given  till  1876,  it  is  reported  to  have  worked 
storily,  the  students  being  carried  fHrther  in  the  separate  departments,  and 
ire  continuity  of  eilbrt  and  more  enthusiasm. — (Catalogues  and  reports  of 

1877-78.) 

COLLKOES  FOR  WO^IEN. 

Dd  statistics  of  this  class  of  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  apitendiz, 
mary  of  it  in  the  Eepoit  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIENTIEIC. 

W  Scientific  School  of  Tale  CoUegCy  having  received  in  1873  the  national 
e  promotion  of  scientific  education,  thus  became  the  Connecticut  College 
je  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  There  is  a  3  years'  course,  with  graduate 
nd  this.  The  instruction  is  int'Cuded  for  graduates  of  colleges  and  other 
ified  for  advanced  or  special  scientific  study,  as  well  as  for  undergraduates, 
e  courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  ph.  b.,  c.  r.,  or  D.  E.  (dynamic  engineer), 
rgraduate  department  the  courses  of  instruction  most  distinctly  marked 
tiemistry,  civil  engineering,  dynamic  or  mechanical  engineering,  agricult- 
history,  biology  as  a  preparation  for  medical  studies,  studies  preparatory 
k1  metallurgy,  and  select  studies  preparatory  to  other  nigher  studies.  The 
indents  in  1877  was  194. — (Catalogue  of  college,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

itions  for  theological  instruction  in  Connecticut  are  the  Theological  Depart- 
e  CoUege  (Congregational),  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  at  Middletown 
Episcopal),  and  the  Theological  Institute  of  ConneoHcut,  at  Hartfonl  (Con- 
,  each  with  a  course  of  stucly  covering  3  years,  and  all  together  containing 
iidents.    The  school  at  Yale  requires  for  admission  a  liberal  education  at 

>  or  such  other  literary  acquisitions  as  may  be  considered  an  equivalent 

The  requisitions  for  admissions  to  the  Berkeley  school  are  nearly  as  high : 
dents  reported  in  1877,  some  degree  in  letters  or  science  had  been  received 
le  Theological  Institute,  at  Hartford,  18  out  olrthe  31  students  had  received 
e;  at  Yale,  86  out  of  102  imdcrgraduate  theologues,  and  2  out  of  5  resident 
-(Returns  and  catalogues,  1877.) 

LEOAL. 

lepartment  of  Yale  College  embraces  one  course  of  instruction  for  graduates 
for  undergraduates,  each  coverini^  2  years.  The  methods  of  instruction  in 
iduate  department  are  by  daily  lecturer  and  recitations  from  text  books, 
moot  courts.  In  the  graduate  course,  the  degree  of  master  of  law  is  cou- 
e  close  of  the  first '  vear  and  that  of  doctor  ot  civil  law  at  the  end  of  the 
ollege  catalogue  and  return  of  law  school,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

al  Institution  of  Yale  College  rei>orts  an  attendance  for  1877  of  56  students,  of 
iTeceived  a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  Only  the  more  elementary  brancnes 
luring  the  first  year ;  the  more  practical  studies  come  in  the  second,  while 
made  for  a  third  in  which  those  of  the  entire  course  are  reviewed,  with  the 
such  collateral  branches  and  advanced  courses  of  reading  as  may  be  ad- 

>  receive  the  degree  of  the  school,  students  must  have  attended  two  full 
iblic  lectures  and  studied  medicine  for  three  years;  except  in  the  case  of 
nates,  whose  diplomas  are  received  as  equivalent  to  certificates  of  medical 
e  year. — (Return  and  college  catalogue,  1877.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

loon  Aeylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford  was  founded  in  1817,  and 
d  2,141  pupils  under  instruction.    The  present  niunber  attending  is  272,  of 
ire  males  and  110  females.    Sixty  graduates  of  this  school  have  become 
similar  institutions.    The  course  of  study  comprises  the  common  English 
1  articulation.    Cabinet  making,  nhoemaking,  and  tailoring  are  the  employ- 
it.    During  the  year,  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip  reading  ha^i^i^w. 
pniiils,  of  whom  16  are  semi -mutes  and  24  are  deaf-mntea.    T^^  'w>\Tt^«t 
»  of  school  age  in  New  England  is  estimated  at  775,  of  w\\om  '^etVi'ft.v^  ^^ 
^  hmving  375,  nearly  half,  not  receiving  a  regidaa:  educatVoii.    "l^eefe  ^^ 
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nres,  it  is  remarked,  are  not  creditable  to  New  England,  although  it  is  believed  tl 
since  the  American  Asylum  first  oi>enod  its  doors  no  deaf-mnte  applying  for  admin 
has  been  turned  away  for  lack  of  room. — (Reports  for  1876-*77  and  lt?77-*7tf.) 

Whipplx^n  Home  School  for  Deaf-MuteSf  at  Mystic  River,  a  private  school  organiied 
1869  for  the  special  purpose  of  teaching  articulation  and  lip  reading,  reports  for  1876- 
an  attendance  of  19  pupUs,  15  of  them  being  males.  The  branches  t>aught  are  rcadi 
silent  and  vocal,  penmanship,  composition,  arithmetic,  history,  geography.  iaeU  £ 
natural  history,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  lip  reading.  The  boys  are  employed  aX: 
the  farm  and  the  girls  in  the  house.  No  trades  are  systematically  taught.  Tlie  ti 
tution  owns  57  acres  of  land. — (Return,  1877.) 

SCHOOL  FOR  IMBECILES,  LAKEYILLE. 

This  school,  established  in  1858,  reports  an  attendance  during  the  year  1876-'77  o 
pupils,  48  of  them  males  and  36  femtdes.  The  branches  taught  are  hand  training, 
ject  lessons,  articulation^  reading^  spelling,  arithmetic,  geognmhy,  ^Titing,  drawi 
sewing,  fancy  work,  singinff ,  dancmg,  gymnastics,  amd  manual  labor.  All  uie  child 
in  the  institution  have  made  some  progress  during  the  year.  Even  those  who  are 
low  in  the  scale  to  show  very  marked  advancement  in  school  education  have  impro^ 
as  to  order,  quiet,  and  tidiness. — (Return  and  report,  1877.) 

SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

The  Connecticut  IVaming  School  for  Nursett,  at  New  Haven,  opened  in  1873,  reports . 
1877-78  a  head  nurse  and  11  to  14  pupil  nurses  in  training  for  intelligent  mimstrati 
to  the  needs  of  the  wounded  and  the  sick. — (Return.) 

CONNECTICUT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  school,  sitnated  at  Middletown,  is  not  a  State  institution,  as  its  name  woe 
seem  to  indicate,  but  a  private  charity,  incorporated  and  employed  by  the  State  i 
the  guardianship  and  training  of  girls  who  are  in  danger  of  ueiug  led  into  vice  ft 
crime.  Retained  till  they  are  18  years  of  age,  or  till  safe  places  can  bo  found  for  ih* 
at  an  earlier  day,  they  receive  the  elements  of  a  good  English  education,  are  train 
to  various  industries,  and  have  the  use  of  a  good  library,  with  pleasant  shelter  in  tbJ 
difierent  **  homes,"  one  of  which  was  completed  and  occupied  by  the  older  girls  dnii 
the  year  1876.  At  the  opening  of  1877  there  were  109  inmates  under  16  instzucton, ' 
eluding  matrons  and  superintendents. — (Report,  1877.) 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  WEST  BCERIDEN. 

There  were  404  boys  under  instruction  here  during  1877,  of  whom  the  greater  p 
were  almost  wholly  ignorant  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  while  the  256  remaini 
at  the  date  of  the  report  could  all  read  and  write,  nearly  all  could  perform  the  simp 
ox>erations  in  arithmetic,  198  were  studying  geography,  and  10  were  studying  histoi 
Four  hours  each  day  are  devoted  to  study  under  6  teachers ;  vocal  music  is  taught,  a; 
with  instruction  in  morals,  manners,  and  teligion,  there  is  also  a  training  in  socn  i 
dustries  as  gardening,  chair  making  and  seating,  slioemaking,  &c.j  for  six  hours  in  ea 
working  day.  In  all,  2,665  boys  have  ei\joyed  these  advantages  since  the  organiiati 
of  the  schooL — (Report  for  ^877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Hs: 
ford,  commencing  October  25,  1877. 

The  first  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Barbour,  of  Yale  College,  on  "T 

rights  of  the  taught."    The  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  by  music,  recitatioi 

and  the  appointment  of  committees.    The  other  papers  presented  were  "  Physioloj 

in  school,"  by  F.  A.  Brackett,  principal  of  the  Bristol  High  School;  "Conccnw 

primary  teachers,"  by  Miss  Marshall,  of  the  New  Britain  High  School;  ^'Taskboo^ai 

taskmasters,"  by  H. *C.  Davis,  of  Now  Haven;  "Curiosities  of  our  school  laws,^  by 

C.  Libby,  ojf  Middletown;  "The  teacher,  his  work  and  rewards."  by  J.  K.  Buckl} 

of  Mystic  Bridge;  "Confidence  between  boys  and  teachers,"  by  F.  W.  Gunn,  of  Wai 

ington,  Ct.;  "Teachers'  reading,"  by  Mr.  Spaulding,  of  Rockville;  "The  claims 

writing  in  our  public  schools''  by  Sui>erintendeut  Harrington,  of  Bridgeport,  and  "H 

tory  in  all  grades,"  by  Mr.  Drake,  principal  of  the  South  School,  New  Haven,    i 

dresses  were  made  by  Secretary  Northrop,  Kev.  Mr.  Noble,  of  New  Haven,  audGoven 

Hubbard;  also  briefer  remarks  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  of  Plainfield,  J.  Coats,  of  Andover,D 

others,  in  which  each  made  various  sugi^estions  based  upon  his  experience  in  teachii 

A  number  of  gentlemen  also  took  part  m  the  discussion  of  most  of  the  papers  lei 

The  programme  was  varied  by  music,  readmg^^  and  the  cxerciseK  of  a  military  compa 

composed  of  the  boys  of  the  Asylnxui  Avenue  School. — (;^«^-1£«ii^\k^3Q^vm!al  of  £< 

cation,  November  1,  1877.) 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

8TATK  BOAUD  OF  EDUCATION. 


JlBme. 


Bk  ExoeHeney  Biehard  D.  Habbord,  goTeinor,  ex  offioio — 
Bia  Hinor  Fnnois  K  LoomiB,  Ueatenant  governor,  ex  offldo 

£liihACrpeiiua> 

WflUmlL  Potter 

Oiiceo&Sermoor 

Fnichi  A.  Walker 

HonBihUey  Grant  Korthrop,  secretary  of  the  board 


PoBt-offioe. 


Hartford 

New  London. 

Hartford 

Mystic  Biver 
Litchfield... 
NewHaren.. 
NewHayen.. 


Expiration 
of  term. 


1870 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1888 
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DELAWARE. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMART. 


1876. 

1877. 

Increase. 

DeereMft 

POPULATION  AND  ATIENDANCS. 

White  voutli  of  school  acre  (^5-21^ ....... 

31,849 
3,800 

22,398 
1,663 

24,061 

Colored  vouth  of  Hchool  ace  ............ 

WhitOH  enrolled  in  Dublic  Hchoo^s. . ..... 

C/Olored  enrolled  in  nablic  schools 

Whole  enrolment 

21,587 

58 

370 

2,474 

Average  number  in  each  school 

SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Dublic  schools     . .  . 

. 

Avera'*"0  dni*ation  in  davs    .     . 

146 

• 

School-houses                         ...   .   .-. 

268 

276 

250 

26 

13 

430 

462 

|30  75 

$216,225 
216, 225 

Schools  visited  .           ..         ..         ..-.- 

XiiTnh^r  of  tlioAA  Tiritli  h1ii.plrlmA.nlH 

Number  with  mans  and  charts 

N^n miter  \)ritli  frloneii 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  uubllc  schools 

501 

71 

Number  holdincr  certificates 

Average  monthly  pay  out  of  Wilmington . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 
Whole  income  for  firee  schools 

$30  75 

$216, 225 
a218, 025 

$450, 957 

Whole  expenditure  for  free  schools 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 
l^fltiTnAfed  vaIiia  of  nil  nchnnl  nmnert.v   . 

•• 

a  This  inoladee  the  fuilary  of  the  State  enperintendeiit,  |1,800. 

(From  returns  of  Hon.  James  H.  Groves,  State  superintendent  of  firee  schoolfl,  fo^ 
the  two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  supervision  of  the  free  instruction  given  in  the  St^te,  there  is  a  State  supfrinfendmi 
of  frit  iicjiooU,  appointe<l  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

A  State  board  of  fducatiohy  composed  of  the  president  of  the  State  college,  the  State 
secretary,  and  State  auditor,  with  the  State  superintendent,  hears  appeals  from  the 
superintendent's  decisions  and  from  those  of  lower  officers,  determines  the  text  books 
to  be  used  in  the  free  schools,  and  issues  blanks  for  records  and  returns. 

LOCAL. 

School  committees  of  districts^  composed  of  3  persons,  one  chosen  by  the  school  voteit 

of  the  district  every  year  for  a  term  of  3  years,  have  charge  of  all  school  mattem  in 

their  respective  districts  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  State.    For  the  city  of  Wilming- 

ton  there  ie  a  hoard  of  education  elected  under  a  special  law. — (School  laws  of  18& 

and  ld75.) 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

var©  Associatioii  for  the  Edacation  of  Colored  People,  wliich,  by  act  of 
Bd  in  1877,  has  special  care  of  the  interests  of  schools  for  this  race,  reports 
year  ending  June  30,  1877,  these  schools  have  made  creditable  progress, 
gsible,  able  and  competent  teachers  were  placed  in  charge,  and  personal 
f  schools  by  the  actuary  showed  them  to  be,  as  a  rule,  well  managed.  The 
snsos  of  each  school  are  about  twenty-four  dollars  a  month,  of  which  eight 
s  are  furnished  by  the  association  from  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  levied  on 
people,  the  remauidor  coming  from  voluntary  subscriptions,  mainly  paid 
5d  people  themselves.  The  number  of  schools  thus  sustaineil  in  1877  was 
Lest  enrolment  in  them  in  any  one  month,  1,663;  the  income  for  them, 
ixpenditure,  $l,t^56. —  (Ueport  of  actuary,  1877.) 

FREE  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITES. 

1  of  the  State  superintendent  is  presented  at  the  biennial  sessions  of  the 
;rhich  occur  in  the  years  of  even  numbers.  None  was  published  therefore 
tpt  a  brief  sunnnary  of  statistics.  The  items  of  this,  civen  above,  afford 
t  compaidson  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  tliey  show  an  enrol- 
e  and  colored  pupils  in  the  free  schools  increased  by  2,474,  with  an  increase 
re.  As  the  system  of  exiunining  teachers  and  licensing  only  those  found 
I  been  going  forward  meanwhile,  this  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers 
uch  more  than  it  would  have  counted  before  1875. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

WII3IIXGTON. 

I  hoard  of  education,  composed  of  two  persons  chosen  from  each  of  the  10 

rhich  the  city  is  divided,  one-half  apparently  changed  each  year,  with  a 

endent  as  executive  officer. 

-Estimated  population,  40,000  ;  youth  of  school  oge  (6-21),  9,178 ;  enrolled 

IT  schools,  0,()87 ;  average  number  belonging,  4,582 ;  average  daily  attend - 

j)er  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  belonging,  90.8 ;  number  of  teachers, 

itiires  ($15.61  per  pupil  enrolled),  ^104,384. 

parliculars, — The  city  owns  18  school  buildings,  with  a  capacity  for  seating 

and  with  furniture,  apparatus,  and- books  valued  at  $18,445;  total  value 
property,  $265,339.  There  are  16  primary  schools,  in  which  both  sexes  are 
her ;  2  grammar  schools  and  1  high  school  for  girls,  and  the  same  number 
3oys;  with  a  iMday  evening  special  school  to  instnict  teachers  in  their 
repare  them  for  their  examinations.  Considerable  extra  time  on  other 
B  given  to  tliis  school  during  1876-77.  From  November  21,  1876,  to  Febru- 
,  a  night  school  was  maintained  for  such  as  could  not  attend  the  day 
enrolme^lt  in  it  reaching  116  and  the  average  attendance  72.  In  addi- 
other  instruction,  lectures  on  chemistry,  electricity,  natural  philosophy, 

its  comi)ouud8,  were  delivered  in  this  school,  with  illustrative  exi)eii- 
h  appear  to  have  been  both  interesting  and  instructive.— (lieiwrt  of 
bnt  David  W.  Harlan  for  1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  CLASSES. 

:e  College  at  Newark  there  appear  to  have  been,  in  1877, 13  normal  students 
:  work  in  the  public  schools,  though  no  special  normal  course  is  indicated, — 
1877.) 

r  of  Wilmington — besides  the  Friday  evening  normal  class  before  men- 
h  deals  with  already  accepted  teachers,  and  prepares  them  for  examina- 
•  higher  work  —  there  was  in  1876-77  a  tniinin^  school  for  the  preparation 
rsons  for  teaching.  The  standard  of  qualifications  for  admission  requires 
ither  to  complete  the  high  school  course  (for  women)  or  pass  an  examina- 
admitted  they  are  made  familiar  with  methmls  of  teaching,  discipline,  and 
I,  by  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  a  principal  4  weeks  in  each  of  3 
^ions  of  the  public  schools,  being  required  to  prepare  each  day's  lessons 
ind  to  observe  and  follow  out  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline 
)  them.  Fifteen  young  ladies  wore  enrolled  in  this  school  during  the 
m  8  received  appointments  as  regular  teachers  before  the  e"s.\^\i*A\,voii  oi  Wivi 
ch  they  entered,  6  completed  the  term  of  12  weeks,  and  1  xvimviviie^  o\i\^L'b 
id  of  the  year.— (Report  o/' VViimingtou  schools  for  l^TO-'*!! .") 
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teachers'  ikstttutes. 

For  five  years  past  the  teachers  of  the  WilmiD^n  pnblio  schools  have  heen  mI 
together  once  a  month  to  hear  lectnres  on  educational  sabjects,  deriving  mnchbeiM 
therefrom.  Daring  1876-*77  a  variation  was  made  in  this  order  by  calling  togeti 
occasionally  only  the  teachers  of  particular  grades.  These  grade  meetings  have  pnn 
so  usefnl,  by  admitting  a  closer  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  and  governing  i 
a  freer  criticism  of  observed  defects,  that  Superintendent  Harlan  advises  a  changi 
rule  providing  for  holding  only  a  two  days'  institute  after  the  Christmas  holidays  a 
for  meetings  of  the  superintenaent  with  teachers  of  one  grade  at  a  time  as  often  as  oi 
a  month. —  ( Report. ) 

The  State  superintendent  by  law  holds  in  each  county  annually  a  three  days'  vat 
tute  for  the  teachers  of  the  county^  who  are  required  to  attend. — (School  law  of  1S7 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Wilmington  Hi^  School  for  Boys.  Latin,  including  the  £neid,  is  stndi^ 
connection  with  a  good  Englifth  course.  In  the  one  for  girls  in  the  same  city  1 
course  has  been  reported  as  "nearly  the  same,"  modem  languages  being  apparen 
substituted  for  the  Latin.  In  the  former  there  were  63  enrolled  during  IS/O-'T?  f 
16  withdrawn,  leaving  47  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  whom  9  were  graduated.  In  i 
latter  the  total  enrolment  was  41 ;  the  withdrawals,  5 ;  the  number  renuuning  at  ^ 
close,  36;  the  graduates,  8. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools,  see  Table  YI  in  the  appendix,  an 
summary  of  this  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

DELAWARE  COLLEGE. 

There  was  here,  in  1877,  as  previously,  the  usual  classical  collegiate  course  of  I  yw 
as  well  as  a  literary  course  of  3,  the  latter  designed  especially  for  young  women, 
open  to  others  who  may  prefer  it.  This  omits  the  higher  matnematics  and  substiti 
one  of  the  modem  languages  for  Greek.  A  selectiou  of  studies  is  also  allowed  to  s 
students  as  may  not  care  to  t^ke  a  full  course  in  any  department.  Normal  studc 
receive  training  for  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Statistics  for  1876-77 :  Instn 
ors,  5;  classical  students,  7;  hterary,  19;  normal,  13;  independent,  4. —  (Catalog 
1877.) 

WESLEYAN  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  WILMINGTON. 

This  institution  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women  includes  in  its  stn* 
music,  painting,  drawing,  Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  has  apparatus  for  illtur 
tion  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Thcrc^  is  no  library  belonging  to  tlie  college,  but  tl 
of  three  societies  of  students  aggregate  about  one  thousand  volumes.  There  ifl 
reiK)rt  of  instructors  or  students  lor  1877. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific  department  of  Delaware  College  supplies  the  place  of  a  distinct  a 
cultural  and  mechanical  college  for  the  State.  Its  course  is  of  3  years,  embrw 
English  literature,  mathematics,  engineering,  the  physical  sciences,  and  agriculti 
with  Latin,  Frencn,  or  German.  The  fann  of  the  professor  of  agriculture,  near  bj 
used  as  a  field  of  practice  and  experiment.  For  the  accommodation  of  young  i 
who  can  only  leave  their  homes  during  the  winter,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  puret 
full  course  of  collegiate  studv,  a  special  course  in  agriculture  has  been  arrance< 
extend  through  the  months  ot  November,  December,  January,  andf February.  Tot 
any  person  of  good  character  over  16  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  without  prel 
nary  examination,  on  a  simple  pledge  to  conform  to  the  college  nilesof  order  and  sti 
The  instructors  in  this  department  are  the  same  as  in  the  college;  scientific  stude 
19. —  (Catalogue  for  1877  and  circular  for  1877-78.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

As  stated  in  reports  of  previous  years,  there  appear  to  be  no  .professional  sch 
within  the  State,  those  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Philadelphia  being  sofiicient  io) 
present  needs. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAININO  OF  THE  BLIND,  MXTTE,  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

thout  institutions  of  her  own  for  traininpf  these  unfortunates,  Delaware  avails 
If  of  the  fJDUjilities  affonlc<l  in  this  direction  by  her  neighbor  Pennsylvania,  and 
inder  instruction  there  in  1677  at  least  7  deaf-mutes,  5  blind,  and  4  feeble-minded 
ren. — (Reports  of  Pennsylvania  institutions  for  these  classes.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  James  II.  Gbovbs,  State  tuperlntmdent  cffree  tehodlt,  Smyrna. 

BTATB  BOATU)  OF  EDUCATION. 


Members. 

Term  expires. 

Post-offlceu 

•  PuTnell.  LT»  P..  wrpfilfloiit  of  State  <M>ll<*ffe.  chairman - 

Keirarl[. 

GrTubb.  secretary  of  state 

January,  1879  . . . 

Wilmington. 

Smyrna. 

Mliford. 

iH.  Groves.  State  Bai>«rlDtondent  of  free  schools 
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FLORIDA. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  puhlio  instruction  has  ''the  oversight,  charge,  and  nuuui^ 
meut  of  all  matters  portainiug  to  the  public  schools,  school  onildings,  grounds,  fun 
turo,  libraries,  text  books,  ami  apparatus." 

A  State  hoard  of  education,  composed  of  the  State  superintendent,  secretary  of  8ta>1 
and  attorney  general,  has  charge  of  the  school  lauds  and  school  funds  of  the  Stat^ 
the  preparation  for  a  future  Stat^  university,  and  of  questions  and  api>eals  referred 
it  by  the  suiHiiintendent,  with  cooperative  power  in  the  organization  of  the  dep»] 
meut  of  instruction  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout  the  State. 

LOCAL.  ♦ 

County  hoards  of  instruction,  of  'which  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  ant 
secretaries  and  agents,  have  charge,  for  their  respective  counties,  of  all  mattera  reli 
ing  to  the  establishment,  visitation,  and  general  management  of  public  schools  witli 
their  Held  of  action,  the  visitation  being  by  the  county  superintendent  once  in  eft 
term  at  least,  and  the  examination  of  teachers  mainly  by  him. 

District  trustees,  ax)pointed  by  these  county  boanls,  have  like  charge  and  rerooB 
bility  within  their  narrower  spheres;  they  are  to  visit  the  schools  once  a  montJiai 
to  make  quarterly  reports  of  them  to  the  county  sui)erintendent. 

The  terms  of  office,  in  all  cases  not  to  exceed  four  years,  are  during  good  behavioTi 
(School  law  of  1872.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

NO    STATE    REPORT. 

Partly  from  a  change  of  the  legislative  sessions  from  annual  to  biennial  and  par< 
from  ail  ahaost  complete  change  of  the  school  officers  of  the  State  in  1877,  no  report 
the  public  schools  for  1877  has  been  published.  The  State  superintendent  does  not  € 
fible  to  furnish  even  an  outline  of  statistics  until  the  school  system  shall  have  been  V 
into  some  fair  working  order.  For  any  full  infoimation,  therefore,  we  shall  probfti 
have  to  await  the  bienniul  report  for  1878  and  1879. — (Letter  from  Superintend^c 
llaisley.) 

SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  State  law  of  1872,  still  in  force,  the  elementary  schools  are  to  bjB 
primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  grades;  and  the  studies  in  them  are  to  be  spellli 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history.  In  the  country  districts,  ho 
ever,  as  shown  by  i>ast  State  reports,  grading  has  been  generally  impracticable  B 
apiiears  to  have  been  only  carriwl  out  in  a  few  of  the  larger  to^vns.  Tbo  grading 
these  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  requirement  of  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  to 
that  places  receiving  help  from  the  fund  should  grade  their  schools  (providing  a  teac J 
for  every  50  pupils)  and  make  them  model  schools  with  sessions  of  about  ten  mont 
The  towns  helpi»d  in  1876-^  were  Jjvcksonville,  Tallahassee,  St.  Augustine,  Key  Wc 
Monticello,  Ocala,  and  Pensacola.  In  these,  of  course,  the  schools  were  graded,  un< 
the  condition  above  mentioned,  and  the  amounts  allowed  them  indicate  a  total  of  la* 
than  1,800  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  1,500,  taught  by  some  37  teadiC 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  Mr.  Hicks  wrote  in  187C:  "The  high  schools  of  the  State  are  the  Dou^g 
(colored)  and  Sears  (white)  High  Schools  at  Key  West;  the  Duval  (white)  and  Stani 
(colored)  High  Schools  at  Jackson\^lle ;  the  Peabody  (white)  High  School  at 
Augustine;  the  Madison  High  School  at  Madison;  the  Lincoln  Academy  (colored) 
Tallahassee;  the  Midway,  near  MiccosiiktHj,  in  Leon  County; -the  Quincy  Aca<lein^ 
Quiucy;  the  Jefferson  High  School  at  Monticello;  the  Franklin  High  School  at  Ap! 
lachicola,  and  the  Pensacola  High  School,  Pensacola.  These  are  all  high  schools  in  1 
sense  that  their  curriculum  of  studies  embraces  Greek,  Latin,  chemistry,  natu 
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ascertain.  A  private  coirespondeiit  saya  that  most  of  the  old  academics  in  the  list, 
once  mana^d  by  boards  of  5  to  9  tnist'Ccs,  went,  down  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Subsequently,  however,  they  were  revived  and  run  as  free  schools,  though  not  alwa^'s 
with  success.  Under  an  arrangement  with  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  in  1867,  the 
Jefferson  Academy  at  MouticeUo,  which  had  survived  the  war,  became  also  a  free 
school,  and  continued  such  till  the  close  of  1877,  when  it  reverted  to  the  pay  school 
mtem.  ''The  high  school  at  Jacksonville ''  (which  one  is  not  specified)  is  reported  by 
the  same  coirespondcnt  to  have  been  in  fine  order  up  to  the  same  ])eriod,  and  the  Peu- 
sacola  Academy  to  have  enrolled  241  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  209. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  all  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State,  including  those  of  the  East  and 
West  Florida  seminaries,  which  have  a  special  ncademic  character,  while  aiding  some- 
what the  public  sch'ool  system,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  constitution  of  1868  declares  that  "the  legislature  shall  provide  a  *  •  * 
nniversitj^'*  The  school  law  adopted  under  this  constitution  is  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and  a  university."  In  section  11  of  that 
law  the  State  board  of  education  is  required  "to  use  the  available  income  and  appro- 
priations to  the  university  or  seminar\'  fund  in  establishing  one  or  more  dopartmenta 
of  the  university  at  such  place  or  places  as  may  offer  the  best  inducements,  com- 
nwndng  with  a  department  of  teaching  and  a  preparatory  department."  The  financial 
condition  of  the  State  has  not  thus  far  been  projiitious  for  such  enterprises,  and  even 
these  incipient  departments  of  the  future  university  are  yet  to  be  established. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  meant  also  to  be  a  department  of  the  university, 
i^^g  in  danger  of  losing  through  lapse  of  time  the  land  grant  made  for  it  by  Con- 
P^  was  located  in  1^6  at  Eau  Gallie.  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and 
Bome  bnildings  were  erected  for  ite  use.  Of  its  organization  and  operations  since  that 
woe  no  report  has  reached  tins  Bureau. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  SCHOOLS. 

As  far  as  known,  there  are  in  this  State  no  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
anmb,  of  the  blind,  of  the  feeble-minded,  or  of  those  who  need  to  be  at  once  educated 
>&d  reformed. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Haiblet,  State  tuperintendent  qf  puhlie  imtructiont  TaUahatiee, 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Terms,  Jannary  1, 1877,  to  Janaary  1, 1881.] 
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S^  £'  ^'  ^aieleyi  a.  il,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  president 

^  W.  D.  Bloxbam,  secretary  of  state 
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GEORGIA. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

The  new  constitution  of  1877  retains  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  syv* 
tern  a  State  school  commissioner,  appoiut'Cd  by  the  goveruor  and  confirmed  by  the  senatv 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  with  the  unty  of  adiuiuistering  the  school  laws,  superintending 
X>ublic  school  business,  apportioning  the  State  school  moneys,  and  making  biennial  re- 
ports. 

As  the  next  legislative  assembly,  under  this  constitution,  docs  not  meet  till  Norem- 
ber,  1878,  the  State  board  of  education  called  for  by  the  existing  school  law  most  bold  at 
least  till  that  time.  This  board,  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  and  comptroller  general,  with  the  State  school  commissioner,  is  custodian  of 
Stat<)  school  lands  and  funds,  serves  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  commisirioner,  and  may 
decide  appeals  from  his  decisions. 

LOCAIi. 

9 

County  hoards  of  education^  are  elected  in  each  county  every  fourth  year  by  the  erand 
jury,  and  have  charge  of  the  formation  of  school  districts,  the  establishment  anaBnp- 
port  of  schools,  the  purchase  of  grounds,  erection  of  school-houses,  prescription  of  texl 
t>(>oks,  licensing  of  teachers,  supervision  of  schools,  and  determination  of  local  contro- 
versies on  school  matters,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  State  commissioner. 

County  school  oommissionerSj  chosen  oy  the  county  boards,  serve  as  executi\'e  o£Bccib 
of  the  boards  for  examination  of  teachers,  visitation  of  schools,  taking  quadrcimial  cen- 
sus of  school  children,  and  making  to  the  Stat43  commissioner  such  reports  as  he  may 
re<iuire. — (School  law  of  Aug^t  23,  1872,  and  constitution  of  1877.) 

No  local  of&cers  below  these  are  provided  for  in  the  school  law,  tnough  the  oxistesoo 
of  such  seems  in  one  place  to  be  implied. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTEUCTION. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

The  existing  school  law  requires  the  connty  boards  to  lay  off  their  counties  into  bo|>" 
districts,  in  each  of  which  they  must  establish  one  or  more  primary  schools ;  while,  ** 
those  subdistricta  where  the  public  wants  demand  ampler  educational  facilities,  ui^S 
are  given  power  to  establish  graded  schools  from  the  primary  to  the  high  schooL   TU©y " 
are  also  authorized  to  organize  evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  such  youth,  ovcr 
12  years  of  a^e,  as  are  prevented  by  their  daily  occupations  from  attending  day  school** 
and  may  institute  one  or  more  manual  labor  schools  in  each  county  on  a  self  sustaini^K 
l)lan.    These  last  permissions,  however,  seem  to  remain  substantially  dead  letters  on  tb® 
statute  book,  the  only  evening  schools  attempted  having  i)roved  too  costly  for  continuous 
support  and  the  self  sustaining  plan  for  manual  labor  schools  not  having  been  dO" 
vised.    The  minimum  school  vear  is  three  months,  except  in  sparsely  settled  neighlK^ 
hoods,  where  only  a  few  scholars  can  be  brouyjit  together.    In  such  casea  schools  wit* 
not  less  than  15  pupils  may  continue  for  two  months  only,  and  be  hold  from  point  y^ 
point  in  the  same  region,  so  that  one  teacher  may  serve  two  or  more  such  school*  >J 
the  same  year,  and  scholars  within  reach  of  these  dillcrent  schools  have  the  benefit  "O* 
a  double  or  treble  school  term  if  desired.    Admission  to  all  the  public  schools  during  tvf 
hjgal  school  tijnn  must  bo  gratuitous  to  scholars  residing  in  the  subdistricts  in  wU  J^ 
the  schools  are  situated,  pro^'ided  that  white  and  colored  children  may  not  attend  t**^ 
same  SchooL    Confederate  soldiers  under  30  years  of  age  are  also  entitled  to  schp^ 
privileges.    The  stmlies  in  the  primary  schools  are  spelling,  reailing,  writing,  EncU^ 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.    Beyond  that  they  are  not  prescribed  byla'^ 
but  under  the  rules  of  good  school  boards  include,  up  to  the  high  school,  the  elemeXJjJ 
of  the  natural  sciences,  vocal  music,  drawing,  comijosition,  history,  and  elocution,^  ^ 
addition  to  more  advanced  instruction  in  the  preceding  studies. —  (School  law  of  * 
gust  23,  1872,  and  reports  of  school  boards.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  new  constitution  of  1877  having  changed  the  sessions  of  the  logislaturo  from 
nual  to  bieniual,  the  report  of  the  State  school  commissioner,  which  nas  hitherto  be^J 

^  Tboao  boardd  conafRt  of  5  members,  aud  arc  ohoacD  for  terms  of  4  j'cars,  part  being  chani^  ^^^^a3 
second  year.    There  are,  however,  oa  to  the  number  iii  \kQ  boards^  exceptional  cases  where  city 
county  Byatcma  are  uaitcd^ 
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made  oimnallT  to  that  body,  will  not  bo  dne  till  ^lio  first  session  of  the  biennial  assem- 
bly in  Xovembcr,  1878.     We  are,  tlicrelbre,  without  statiatical  report  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  public  schools  Ibr  1877,  excei)t  iu  the  citiea  and  one  or  two  of  the 
counties  connected  with  them.    But,  in  a  letter  to  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  dated  Decem- 
ber 22, 1877,  Mr.  Oix  says : 

**  You  may  state  in  general  terms  that  the  public  school  system  of  Georgia  is  steadily 
gaining  ground,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  firmly  established  in  the  8tate.     The 
new  constitution  incorporates  in  ita  provisions  the  same  essential  requirements  on  this 
sabject  as  those  contained  in  the  constitution  of  18u8.    This  is  a  great  ste])  for  us,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success  wiis  for  a  long  time  the  pngudico 
adBingirom  the  manner  of  the  adoption  of  the  conmion  school  system.     This  feelin<; 
•rose  from  the  fact  that  the  instrument  above  mentioned  was  made  by  a  body  which 
did  not  represent  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  many  of  whose  acts  were  verj*  odious  to 
them.    This  sentiment,  however,  can  no  louder  exist,  as  the  convention  of  1877  was 
composed  of  men  of  our  own  selection,  and  their  work  has  been  overwhelmingly  rati- 
fied by  the  people  at  the  polls.    Thus  a  barrier  to  pi-ogress,  already  meltuig  away,  is 
WW  entirely  gone. 

"This  year  I  have  continued  the  canvass  prosecuted  by  me  durine  187C  [for  excitinff 
rtrongcr  interest  in  education],  have  visited  many  counties,  and  uelivenHl  many  ad- 
diwses.  I  have  been  aided  in  this  work  by  a  number  of  influential  men  in  difi'erent 
parte  of  the  State,  a  great  portion  of  them  being  lawyers.  I  believe  much  has  been 
iccomplisked  iu  this  way. 

'*Our  school  returns  every  year  have  shown  an  increase  of  attendance  over  the  year 
preceding.  All  the  reports  are  not  yet  in  for  1877,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
tiiia  year  will  proye  an  exception  to  the  rule." 


KINDERGARTEN. 


A  Kindergarten  established  at  Atlanta  in  1870  reports,  for  1877,  1  instructor  and  7 
pnpils  3  to  7  years  old.  Children  are  kept  in  school  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  (]aily 
fcrSdays  of  the  week  in  a  school  year  of  30  weeks.  The  conductor  reports  the  usual 
apparatus  for  block  building,  sewing,  weaving,  pricking  patterns,  drawing,  pai)er  fold- 
Ujg,  paper  cutting,  and  clay  mo<lelling,'  with  the  usual  results  of  improving  both  the 
paysicai  and  mental  powers  of  the  scholars. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Iq  Atlanta  there  is  a  board  of  education  of  12  members,  one-third  changed  every  2 
y*M8,  with  the  mayor  as  member  ex  officio ;  in  Columbus,  a  board  of  trustees  of  11 
J^bew,  with  provuiion  for  a  periodical  change  by  choice  of  the  city  council.  In  the 
JJner  cities  there  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  city  with  the  county  system,  each 
ttTing  its  representatives  in  the  school  board.  In  all  the  cities  here  included  there 
^Buperiutendents  of  schools,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  in  some  cases  over  the  couii- 
■*aw).— (City  and  county  reports.) 

STATISTICS. 


City. 


AtlttU 


Population. 


032,000 
e33,7fi8 

«8,G48 


^,935 


Children  of 
acbool  ago. 


MO,  362 
4.913 


66,919 


Eurolment. 


3,280 
8,303 
1,213 
l,3--»7 
4,081 


Average 
attondaoce. 


3,409 
1,273 


743 
8,629 


Xainbor  of 
teacbors. 


53 
34 
20 
23 
76 


Expend!' 
tare. 


$35. 663 

d  13, 907 

11,133 


42,181 


■Cnign,  of  1875. 
V^tycensMof  1873. 


b  Ennmeration  of  1874.  c  Ceusae  of  1877.  d  Exclusive  of  bi^b  schools. 
j^-j^«,«o  w  xo,«  /  The  statistics  of  Savanoah  necessarily  includo  those  of  the  country  scboola 
^^Jf^  with  tbe  city  system.  The  proportion  of  pupils  in  these,  however,  is  very  small,  a  little  over 
•^fcorth.  g  CenBuS  of  1870.  ^ 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


^8a«<ei.— The  year  of  1876-77  was  one  of  trial  to  the  schools.  For  the  first  time  in 
JJ^bistory  the  appropriation  from  the  city  was  insufficient  to  carry  them  through  the 
^*1  year.  Consequently  for  3  months  it  was  necessary  to  charge  tuition  fees.  This 
^'^^ed  the  enrolment,  but  made  the  attendance  in  proportion  to  enrolment  fuller 
■^ore  punctual. 
*^  Saturday  meetings  of  teachers  for  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  and  school 
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study  Las  hocn  made  practicablo,  increased  skill  in  teacliing  enabling  each  inB^Dctcr 
to  nccompllHh  more  than  fonnerly. 

On  each  subject  studied  in  the  hcIiooIs  there  is  d  written  examination  of  the  pupils 
every  mouth.  The  effects  of  tliis  are  said  to  be  increasingly  manifest  in  the  ueatoM 
and  accurjMjy  of  the  scholars*  writt-en  work. 

The  schools  are  designated  as  grammar  and  high  schools,  the  course  in  the  foimer 
occupyiug  8  years,  that  in  the  latter  4.  There  are  *2  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  cm 
for  girls.  Knrolment  of  boys,  75 ;  of  girls,  139 ;  total,  214.  — (Keport  of  Suxierintendent 
B.  Mallou  for  1876-77.) 

In  AuguHta  the  classmcation  of  schools  is  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high.  The  course  in  the  primary  and  high  schools  covers,  in  each  case,  3  years:  in  tke 
otiiers,  2.  Of  the  30  teachers  eun»loycd  in  the  city  schools  10  were  colored,  tne  pro- 
priety of  haviug  t<>acher8  of  their  own  race  for  the  colored  children  being  reeogniied, 
and  the  University  of  Atlanta  furnishing  theui  in  some  fair  degree.  Normjil  clasHesfor 
teachers  here,  as  at  Atlanta,  have  aided  much  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  The 
city  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  have  enrolled  186  pupils. — (Report  of 
County  Connuissioner  William  H.  Fleming  for  1877.) 

Columhm  owns  6  school  builduigs,  with  y85  sittings ;  a  library  of  about  two  thonaand 
miscellaneous  books ;  a  fine  cabinet  of  shells,  minerals,  and  ores ;  a  good  philosophical 
'  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  two  ])ianos — all  bought,  except  the  buildings,  with  the 
I»roceeds  of  annual  concerts  given  by  the  schools.  Uniformity  of  text  books  is  secnred 
by  the  city  o\viiing  and  furnishing  the  books  and  charging  each  white  scholar  able  to 
pay  $3, 80,  or  §12  for  the  use  of  them  each  year,  according  as  he  may  bo  in  theprimaiy, 

t grammar,  or  high  school.  This  charge,  remitted  to  the  colored  pupils  and  to  aoontone 
nindred  of  the  whites,  covers  not  merely  the  text  books,  however,  but  also  copybooks 
blank  boolcs,  <lrawing  books,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  other  stationery.  The  amount  called 
for  is  believed  to  be  less  than  ])upils  would  have  to  pay  for  such  things  if  purchased  hy 
themselves,  while  it  prevents  all  trouble  al)out  obtaining  what  is  nee<led  for  daily  nee 
in  school.  In  the  high  school  there  is  also  a  charge  of  812  a  year  on  each  scholar  for  the 
advanced  teaching  there  afforded,  making  this  school  pay  its  own  expenses.  Its  couisji 
nominally  3  years,  seems  to  be  practically  2. — (Report  of  Sui)erint4>ndeut  Geoi^  *• 
Dews  for  1870-77.)  * 

Macon  reports  22  school  rooms  capable  of  seating  878  pu^nls.  The  school  term  w 
1870-77  lasted  7  mouths.  The  percenta<;e  of  white  childi-en  enrolled  was  47 :  that  of 
colored  cliihlren,  26 ;  l)ut  there  was  a  falling  off  in  attendance  during  the  last  t^® 
months  fr<jm  the  necessity  of  making  a  charge  lor  that  time,  on  account  of  an  iusufliciein* 
appropriation. — (Report  of  Superintendent  B.  M.  Zettler  for  1876-77.) 

Savannah,  because  of  an  epidemic,  had  to  begin  her  school  term  two  months  1**^ 
than  usual,  but  the  teachers  endeavored  to  make  up  this  loss  of  time  by  iucreaMS* 
exertions,  and  were  readily  seconded  by  the  pupils.    The  promotions  for  real  propre* 
were  consequently  as  numerous  as  in  fonuer  years.    A  reorganization  of  the  schooW 
was  effected  in  January,  1877,  by  which  the  two  classes  of  each  sex  in  every  gmd6 
below  the  high  school  were  brought  together  and  taught  as  a  single  class.    The  ne"^ 
arrangement  is  reported  to  have  worked  well,  resulting  in  a  healthy  emulation  l»ctweC|* 
the  sexes  and  in  a  consequently  higher  order  of  recitations.    The'teachers  testify  tb^ 
their  labors  have  been  sensibly  diminished,  while  the  progress  of  the  i>upils  in  gener** 
has  increased.    After  a  trial  of  six  mouths  the  superintendent  reports  it  as  his  conv^^ 
tion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  has  been  decidedly  promoted  by  the  chan^J' 
Under  the  pre^sent  organization  there  are  in  the  city,  below  the  high  sciiools,  5  wh*"* 
and  2  colored  district  schools,  divided  into  7  or  in  some  instances  8  grades,  iucludi^** 
the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  classes^  which  heretofore  gave  names  to  a^y 
arate  schools. —  (Report  of  Sui)ei*intendent  W.  II.  Baker  for  1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AXD  NORMAL  CLASSES. 

The  provision  urged  by  State  School  Commissiouer  Orr  in  his  reports  for  1875  ***^ 
1870,  for  the  i^tablitmment  of  thi*ee  State  normal  schools,  was  not  made  by  the  legislatij.^ 
in  1877.  The  State,  as  such,  has  therefore  no  means  of  i^roviding  trained  teachers  *ri 
the  schools,  except  as  they  may  be  prepared  at  Atlanta  University,  to  which  she  gra-^^jT 
an  annual  appropriation.  In  fact,  a  considerable  niunber  of  the  best  teachers  for  ^^T 
ored  schools  do  come  from  this  institution,  which  has  higher  and  lower  normal  dep'J*^ 
meuts  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work.  Something  is  done  in  »^ 
saim^  way  by  the  Lewis  High  School,  Macon  (Congregational) ;  the  Haven  Normal  SchcK>j» 
Waynesboro,  and  Clark  University,  Atlanta  (both  Methodist);  St.  Augustine  Scho^ 
Savamiah  (Protestant  Episcopal);  and  the  Augusta  Institute,  Augusta  (Bai)ti8t).  '*J 
all  these  institutions  there  were,  at  the  last  accounts,  20j>  disHnctively  normal  stndei^ 
and  205  inoro  who  could  probably  bo  coinited  on  as  teachers  if  their  Ber\'ices  should.  ■'' 
require  fl,  '  ^ 

In  tho  several  cities,  whoso  reports  "havo  \)ccii  ioicnc«\.  \o,  Xk^xok  '^csft  weekly   ** 
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monthlT  nerinal  classes,  intendod  primarily-  for  tho  improvement  of  the  teachers  already 
in  employmeut,  but  open  also  to  others  who  mi^ht  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching. 
Threagh  these  classes,  in  which  cdiicatioual  questions  were  discussed  and  essays  on 
scbool management  and  other  topics  presented,  the  teachers  were  no  doubt  hirgely  ben- 
etited. — (Rcitorts  and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

For  faU  statistics  of  normal  schools  reporting,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
soiQinary  of  this  in  the  Comuiissioi^er's  Report  preceding. 

teachers'  institutes. 

For  these  means  of  improving  teachers  by  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
dsciplinoy  there  is  thus  far  no  explicit  x)rovision  in  the  school  law. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  tables  which  usually  accompany  tlie  rejwrt  of  the  State  school  commissioner  not 
being  available  for  1877,  tlie  only  information  as  to  this  class  of  schools  which  comet} 
to  UB  is  that  contained  in  the  reports  fn)m  cit  ics  and  three  counties  in  which  city  and 
comity  systems  are  united.  The  aggregate  of  students  in  these  schools  is  not  entirely 
clear. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  full  statistics  of  reporting  business  coUogcR,  private  academic  schools,  prepara- 
tory schools  and  departments,  see  Tablt^s  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  apx>endix,  with 
the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report-  of  the  Conuuiwioner  preceding. 

Of  the  private  academic  schools  it  may  hrrc  bo  Huid  that,  while  about  one-fourth  of, 
those  reporting  themselves  taught  drawing  and  rather  more  than  one-half  nnwic,  the 
BKOns  for  the  illustration  of  chemistry  anil  physics  ax^pear  to  have  been  very  limited. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Six  colleges  and  universities  in  tliis  State  send  reports  for  1877,  through  special  re- 
toiiu  and  catalo^es,  namely :  The  Unircrtnty  of  Gfwgia^  Athens;  Atlanta  Vniversity^ 
Atlanta;  Merctr  univer9Uyy  JVIacon;  Gainenv^ille  College^  Gainesville;  Pio  Xono  College, 
««con,  and  Emory  College,  Oxford.  All  these  colleges  appear  to  be  exclusively  for 
ypfngnien  except  Atlanta  University,  which  is  optju  also  to  women,  and  the  college  at 
'  Gainesville,  which  makes  a  special  point  of  ccMHlucatiou.  The  departments  and  courses 
^if  instroction  in  all  from  whicli  information  on  that  point  liiis  been  received  remiiin 
■Jwtantially  the  same  as  reported  in  1876.  For  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table 
U  <tf  the  apx>endix.  and  summary  in  the  Commissioni'r's  Report  preceding. 

The  Vmcernty  oj  Georgia  reports  in  its  academic  department  11  separate  schools. 
*^«y  student  who  is  qualified  and  over  17  years  of  age,  or  who  has  completed  the 
P'wcribed  course  of  the  freshman  and  soi»homore  years,  luis  the  i)rivilege  of  election 
jjjwig  the  several  schools,  but  his  class  in  each  school  is  determined  by  the  professor, 
we  course  in  each  class  is  prescribed ;  likewise  the  course  for  each  degree.  The  uni- 
^oaty  comprises  5  departments:  the  academic ;  the  State  College  of  Agriculture ;  the 
j*w department ;  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  at  Diihlonega;  andthemed- 
^  dmrtmeut  j  this  last  being  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta.  Tho 
™j^  &8t  mentioned  are  situated  at  Athens. —  (Returns  and  catalogues,  1877.) 

The  absence  of  return  firom  Ihtrdon  College  imluces  the  apprehension  that  the  tem- 
^'^  *^pension,  mentioned  in  the  rei)ort  for  1870,  may  have  continued  for  a  longer 
P^od  than  was  expected.  ^ 

SL^ERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

^wfhll  statistics  of  the  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and 
•^  Bommary  of  it  in  the  ReiK>rt  of  the  Commissioner  i^receding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

i^'^^^'Mica  of  iDstitntions  under  this  head  mny  be  fonnd  in  Tables  X,  XI,  XII.  and  XIII  of  the  appen- 
dix, and  in  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  Iluport  preceding.  J 

SCIENTIFIC. 

^««  State  Agricultural  College,  Athens,  presents  3  regular  courses  of  study,  each  cov- 
t.     JPf^y^'*!  ^*™^^.V«  agriculture,  engineering,  and  applied  chemistry.    Students  nmy 
]       Si?  *  partial  course  or  may,  in  addition  to  the  studies  pri'scribed,  attend  any  of  tVkft 
j      5?^^  ^  *^®  university  for  which  they  are  prepared,  provided  tliat  t\na  (VoQi^Tic»\,\vi\ft\- 
[      fauf  7^^  '^® daily  bcheaule  ofrecitatioiiB  and  lectures.    Tluire  wore  Gl  ^tud«iv\^  \s.\\^.\v^- 
I      *''8  in  2877,    State  Bcholanlupa  aro  granted  to  as  many  Btudenttt,  leaVOiteYiXA  vsl  >iXife 
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State,  as  there  are  members  of  the  State  house  of  representatives,  the  numftor 
present  being  200.  There  are  also  20  other  free  scholarahips. — (Catalogiie  of  mdr 
sity.  1877.) 

Tiie  North  Georgia  Agricultural  CoUcge,  at  Dahlonega,  receives  a  portion  of  the  smn 
income  derived  irom  the  national  land  croiat.  The  course  of  study  aims  to  pn|N 
students  for  home  and  farm  life,  for  the  higher  classes  in  the  University  of  WMg 
and  for  the  profession  of  teaching.    Tuition  is  ire<^ — (Catalogue,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Department  of  Theology  at  Mercer  Unireraity  is  still  one  of  the  3  departmei 
announced  in  the  catalogue,  but  there  is  no  information  to  show  what  is  the  com 
pursued.  There  were  15  " ministerial  students"  in  lfcr77. — (Catalogue  of  Meroer  Ui 
versity,  1877.) 

The  Augusta  Institute  (Baptist),  established  in  1809  for  the  benefit  of  the  freedxtt 
by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  JSociety,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance 
85  students.  This  school  is  for  the  preparation  of  both  preachers  and  teachers.  T" 
extent  of  the  course  of  study  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  on  circumstances,  and  the  c 
amination  for  admission  is  very  slight. — (Return  and  circular,  1877.) 

LEGAL.  t 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia  provides  a  course  of  instruction  cc 
ering  one  continuous  year,  without  vacation.  It  embraces  common  and  statute  la 
constitutional  law,  equity,  medical  jurisprudence,  parliamentary  law,  rhetoric,  mej 
physics  as  applied  to  the  legal  profciision,  and  commercial  jurisprudence.  Instruct! 
is  given  by  toxt  books,  daily  recitations,  examinations,  and  expositions,  with  oi 
^  lectures. — (Catalogue  of  university,  1877.) 

The  Law  School  of  Mercer  University  had  a  class  of  4  in  1877  studying  intematioi 
and  constitutional  law,  common  and  st4itute  law,  equity  juri8prudenc<j,  pleading,  w 
practice.  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  this  school  entitles  the  holder  to  practise 
all  the  courts  in  the  State. — (Catalogue  of  Mercer  University,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  a  department  of  the  State  university,  repofl 
an  attendance  for  1877  of  46  students,  besides  40  who  only  took  the  course  iu  cheiD 
try.  Among  the  facilities  for  instructiou  enumerated  are  a  library  of  about  five  the 
sand  volumes,  an  extensive  chemical  laboratory,  good  anatomical  facilities,  and  a  p 
cabinet  of  materia  medica,  besides  two  hospitals  and  the  city  dispensary  for  clinic 
practice  and  illustration.  To  obtain  a  degree,  students  must  have  attended  two  f 
courses  of  lectures,  in  addition  to  the  usual  private  readings. — (Catalogue  of  Su 
university,  1877.) 

From  the  Savannah  Medical  College  there  is  neither  return  nor  catalogue  for  1877. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGIA  ACADEMY  FOR  THE  BLIND,  MACON. 

This  institution  reports  for  1876-77  an  attendance  of  63  pupils,  who  were  instruct 
in  the  common  English  branches;  also,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  besides  the  e 
ployments  of  broom  making,  mattress  making,  cane  seating,  sowing,  and  fancy  woi 
The  library  numbers  1,000  volumes. —  (Return  and  report  of  the  academy,  1877.) 

GEORGLl  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE   EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  CXVIZ  SPMS 

No  report  from  this  school  has  been  received  since  the  appearance  of  thu  one  l 
1876,  when  a  principal  and  three  assirttaut  tcichers,  with  a  steward,  matron^  master 
printing  oflBc^,  and  mast-er  of  shoesbop,  were  reporte<l,  having  un<ler  their  care  1 
pupils.  A  neighboring  property  for  a  branch  instit  utiou  for  instructiou  of  colore<l  de 
mutes  had  then  been  purchased,  and  api)roj)rijitio]is  for  the  impi'ovement  of  this  pre 
erty  and  for  the  support  of  a  class  of  colored  mutes  were  asked.  It  is  intended  tl 
this  shall  be  conducted  as  an  entii'oly  separate  establishment,  but  on  the  same  pi 
as  the  other  and  under  the  control  of  the  same  trustees. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Toacliers'  Association  convened  in  Ti 
coa  City,  August  7,  1877,  remaming  in  session  three  days. 

Among  the  addresses  and  papers  i)resenti*d  were  the  following:  **The  work  of  ec 

rators/'oy  T,  E,  Atkinson,  principal  of  the  high  school,  Senoia;  ^'Litiuenco  of  schi 

Jiib  upon  eyesight,"  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Calbo\u\,  o^  A.t\a\iiw,  '^XmvxIyms  of  the  English  « 

teace/'  by  'Mr.  W.  B.  Bounell,  principal  oIl  tlitt  WviXke^  ^tT^«6\.  ^^^\lWi\  k\NssQJuk\  "T 
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atilitr  of  mathematics  and  the  best  method  of  teaching  it/'  by  Hon.  G.  J.  Orr.  State 

adiool  commissioner:  ''The  right  of  the  State  to  eilucate/'  by  Hon.  H.  A,  M.  Hender- 

son,  of  Kentucky;  ''The  geology  of  Georgia."  by  Dr.  George  Little^  State  geologist; 

**  Practical  education,"  by  Professor  O.  D.  Smith,  of  the  State  Agncultural  Coltego, 

Anbnm;  "The  teadier  the  practical  metaphysician  and  philosopher,"  by  Rev.  H.  T. 

Morton :  "  How  to  supply  teachers  for  our  country  schools ;  a  plea  for  normal  training," 

by  W.  P.  Price,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  North  Geoma  Agricultural 

College;  "The  relation  between  high  schools  and  coUeffes,"  by  C.  mT  Neeli  principal 

of  Kirkwood  Hiffh  School;  "The  State  and  education."  by  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Gumming, 

of  Aogiista;  "what  can  we  do  to  improve  education  in  our  smaller  towns  f"  by  CoL 

A.  P.  Mooty,  superintendent  of  public  schools.  West  Pointy  and  "  Methods  in  geometry," 

by  Hon.  Samuel  Bamett.  of  Washington,  Ga.    The  association  also  listened  to  remarks 

from  the  venerable  Dr.  Means,  the  oldest  teacher  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in 

Georgia;  from  J.  H.  Carlyle,  D.  D.,  president  of  Wofford  College,  S.  C. ;  and  from  Hon. 

Hugh  S.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  public  education  in  South  Carolina,  who  were 

present  as  visitors.    All  the  important  topics  presented  wero  freely  and  soxnetimes 

largely  discussed. — (Published  proceedings.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  GusTAVUs  J.  Obb,  StaU  iehoolcommiaioner^  AUania, 

STATS  DOABD  OP  EDUCATION. 

[Term  of  office  expires  Janoaiy,  1881.] 
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S«SxceIlenoy  Alfred  Colquitt,  president 

Hob.  K.  C.  Bluett,  secretary  of  state 

w)o<  W.  L.  Goldsmith,  comptroller  general 

Hod.  K.J.  Hammond,  attorney  general , 

BW'  Gmlavns  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner , 


Post-office. 


Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta, 
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ILLINWIS 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


P0PX7LATI0N  AND  ATTENDAIfCB. 


Yonth  of  school  age  06-21)  . 
Enrolled  in  public  scnools. . 
Average  daily  attendance.. 
Enrolled  in  private  schools. 


SCHOOLS. 


Public  school-houses 

Average  term  of  school  in  days. 

Public  graded  schools 

Public  high  schools 

Private  schools 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools  — 

Whole  number , 

Average  monthly  pay  of  males 

Average  monthly  pay  of  females  - 

Teachers  in  private  schools 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

PROPORTION  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


Per  capita  of  school  population. 
Per  capita  of  enrolment 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund  • . . . 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Estimated  value  of  cdtes,  buildings, 
furniture,  &,o. 


187&-76. 


973,589 
6G7,446 


49,375 


11,693 

150.48 

822 

110 

527 


9,295 

12,826 

22, 121 

$47  96 

33  30 

1,276 


$8, 448, 467 
8, 168, 539 


$5, 752, 565 


$18,058,386 


1876-W. 


992,354 

694,489 

420,031 

59,375 


12,083 


9,162 
12,836 
21,998 
(46  17 

32  23 


Increase. 


DecreaM. 


18,765 
27,043 


10,000 


390 


10 


$9,040,340  $1,191,873 
7,388,596 


$7  45 
10  63 


$17,783,929 


135 


183 


$779,'^*^ 


$274, 


(From  printed  report  and  written  return  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  Stute  superintendi^^ 
of  public  instruction,  for  1875^6,  and  written  return  for  1876-77,  for  which  year  th^^^^ 
is  yet  no  printed  report.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  the  State  at  large,  the  oneofiScer  charged  with  the  care  of  all  public  school  intcre^^ 
is  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instnuitionf  chosen  every  fourth  year  by  the  people. 

>  LOCAL. 

For  conntios  there  aro  county  •iipcniifendcnt«  of  scKooU,  also  chosen  every  fourth 
bjr  the  people,  to  apportion  the  aciiool  funds,  \n&;\>Q<^\i  \^q  «Oci»cA&,  fn»ssm\^  «nd  lie 
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teachers,  manage  teachers'  institutes,  and  make  annual  or  biennial  report  to  the  State 
saperintendent,  as  he  may  direct. 

For  townships  there  are  ^ree  trusteea  chosen  hy  the  people  for  terms  of  three  years 
each,  one  beins  changed  each  year.  These  care  for  the  township  school  lands,  and, 
X9iih.  the  aid  oi  a  treasurer  appointed  J)y  them,  for  funds  arising  from  these  or  other 
0onrces  for  the  schools.  They  settle  toe  boundaries  of  school  district^  apportion  to 
tbem  the  annual  school  fund,  and  make  to  the  county  superintendent  bienmal  reports 
concerning  the  schools  of  their  township. 

For  school  districts,  there  are,  in  ordmary  cases,  three  directors  chosen  by  the  voters 
in  each  district  for  terms  of  throe  years,  one  being  liable  to  change  each  year.    These 
levy  taxes  for  all  school  purposes  within  their  (ustricts;  make  annual  report  to  the 
district  meeting  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  for  such  purposes,  as  also  of  the 
iUiterates  within  the  district  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twent>'-oue,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  causes  of  the  illiteracy.    They  appoiut  teachers  for  the  district  schools, 
fix  their  salaries,  determine  the  branches  of  study  to  be  taught  and  the  text  books  and 
apparatus  to  be  used,  and  are  bound  to  keep  open  in  their  district  enough  free  schools 
for  all  the  children  of  school  age  who  need  instruction.    The  clerk  of  each  district 
board  of  directors  reports  annuafiy  to  the  township  treasurer  the  statistics  of  the  schools 
thiu  held. 

For  districts  with  two  thousand  inhabitants  there  are  elected,  instead  of  three  di- 
rectors, hoard»  of  €ducati4>n  of  6  members,  with  3  additioi^l  for  every  additional  10,000 
inhabitants.  In  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  the  board  of  education  for  each 
has  full  charge  and  control  of  the  public  schools,  the  concurrence  of  the  city  council, 
however,  bemg  required  for  certaiu  acts  involving  special  pecuniary  obli£!|ations. 
Women  are  ebgible  to  all  school  offices  equally  with  men. — (School  law,  edition  of 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  reports  in  this  State  are  only  published  biennially,  and  none  is  due  for  the  year 
1876-'77.  The  return  for  that  year,  kindly  furnished  by  the  State  superintendent, 
•hows  the  following  facts:  ^1)  That  there  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
18,765  in  the  school  population,  with  a  much  more  than  corresponding  increuse  in  tho 
^hnent  in  public  and  private  schools,  it  advancing  27,043  in  the  former  and  10,000 
in  the  latter ;  (2)  that  to  meet  this  increase  of  children  or  school  age  there  was  amy»Io 
provision  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  390  additional  public  scjiool-houscs ;  (3)  that, 
probably  from  the  stringency  of  the  times,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  12^5  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  scnools,  with  a  diminution  also  of  $1.79  in  tlur 
•veraee  monthly  pay  of  men  and  $1.07  in  that  of  women ;  (4)  that  while  the  receij^ts 
*2  school  purposes  have  been  augmented  by  $1,191,873  the  expenditures  have  been 
^Qcod  by  $779,943,  leaving,  of  course,  a  considerable  remainder  to  be  appUed  to  an 
Increase  of  the  i>ermanent  fund  or  to  meeting  the  exigencies  of  another  year. 
.  A  diminution  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  &c.,  amount 
^  to  ^4,457,  goes  for  nothing,  as  it  ^  greatly  less  than  the  proportion  of  shrinkage 
^  the  value  of  any  other  class  of  property  of  like  amount,  the  whole  valuation  having 
^  $18,058,386  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  reium  thronghoujt  indicates  active  energy  and  wise  economy  in  administration, 
^  veil  as  a  wonderfully  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools  for  such  a  time  of  trial. 

kinderqXrten. 

^[W  schools  of  this  class,  all  in  Chicago,  and  two  of  them  under  German  influences, 
r^JJt  for  1877  a  total  of  111  children,  3  to  9  years  of  age,  under  the  instruction  of  8 
^bers  for  three  or  four  hours  daily  5  da^s  in  each  week  during  a  school  year  of  40 
^*^  .AH  the  Kindergarten  apparatus  is  said  to  be  possessed,  and  the  customary 
^^patious  were  pursued,  with  the  results  of  quickened  intelligence  and  clearer  sense 
^  «der,  form,  and  beauty. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Brh  ^*  where  special  act«  have  made  other  arrangements,  cities  remain  parts  of  the 

^^1  townships  m  which  they  are  situated,  and  come  under  the  general  law,  which 

^^liies  in  school  districts  of  not  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  a  board  of  education  of 

nienibers,  with  3  more  for  each  additional  10,000  inhabitants.    Boards  are  chosen 
?ftenn8 


j^Jjmayor  and  two  from  each  ward,  elected  by  the  people  •,  ^pT\TL^e\^,  o\\<i  ^1  ^ 
™"*beiB,  chosen  bj  the  council;  in  each  cose  with  provisionB  for  paxUa\  MmxvaJLOM«i.\|<ei» 
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In  almost  all  caBcs,  if  not  in  all,  city  snpcrintendents  serve  ob  the  agents  of  the  botidi.^^^, 
(General  and  special  laws.) 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Population. 

Children  of 
school  ago. 

Enrolment. 

AveraKe  at- 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

Expeaditcxxa 

Alton 

10,500 
12.000 
35,000 
a405, 291 
10,000 
14,000 
12,000 
14,000 
83.000 
33,000. 
14,000 
11,100 

3,164 
4,4C7 
7.292 
alio,  184 
3.094 
4. 127 
3.682- 
3,557 
a  881 
8,511 
4,901 
3.567 

1.496 
1,964 
3,486 
bSil,  529 
1.669 
3,231 
1,844 
3,606 
4,173 
3.5.'>4 
3,100 
1,955 
3,  ;V.9 

81 
40 
64 
751 
29 
34 
34 
36 
67 
55 
50 
36 
43 

115.071 

BGlIeville 

1,613 
8,394 
037,132 
1,321 
1,535 
1,853 
1,500 
8,783 
3,335 
1,9:10 
1.400 
3.053 

35,041 

Bloomington 

Chicago 

e5.S3i 
684.534 

DecAtar 

39,910 

Galeebarff 

JaokM>nTille 

Joliet 

90. 8U 
SO,  ISO 

Peoria 

TV^IM 

Qaincy  ........... 

54. 3S 

Kockford 

43^619 

Kock  Inland 

SDTincrfleld 

SS,43I 

a  Census  of  S**ptenibor,  1876.       J>  Besides  18,664  in  private  and  parochial  schools  and  3,029  in  evening 
■obools.       e  Besides  1,000  in  evening  schools. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Altim  reports  only  by  written  rctnm  through  Superintendent  E.  A.  Haight,  ^^1°$ 
the  figures  embodied  In  the  table,  with  the  additions  that  her  school  buildings  numbcrea 
5 ;  that  the  estimated  value  of  those,  with  their  site^  apparatus,  furniture,  &c,  w** 
$75,500 ;  and  that,  besides  the  1,496  enrolled  in  her  public  schools,  there  were  aboat 
600  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Belleville. — There  has  been  here  a  steady  increase  in  all  respects  except  in  the  nnfl*' 
ber  of  teachers,  an  aver<a^e  of  52  pupils  being  taught  in  1870-77  by  one  teacher.   Tb* 
percentAge  of  average  daily  attentlance  on  the  number  enrolled  shows  a  fair  regularity 
of  attendance,  while  punctuality  in  such  attendance  has  considerably  increased   Tb^ 
discontinuance  of  a  school  for  colored  children,  and  the  consequent  admission  of  thc^ 
into  the  re^ilar  classes,  is  reported  to  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  resulto  <* 
the  colored  pupils  thus  admitted,  improved  behavior,  better  appearance^  and  inuc» 
greator  attention  to  study  having  been  developed.    There  have  been  special  teachc** 
of  German  employed,  but  it  appears  that  hereafter  that  langiiage  is  to  be  taught  W 
the  regular  cmsa  teachers^  and  is  to  have  one  hour  a  day  given  to  it. — (Report  f^ 
1876-77.) 

Bloomington, — The  written  return  of  Superintendent  Sarah  E.  Raymond  sho^^^ 
besides  the  statistics  in  the  table,  11  school  buildings,  giving  2,670  sittings  for  stod^f 
and  valued,  "with  their  grounds,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $230,471. 

Chicago. — In  addition  to  the  .'):i,529  pupils  attending  public  schools,  18,664  weree^ 
rolled  in  private  schools,  and  20,767  youth  of  legal  school  age,  it  is  estimated,  we»  *• 
regular  employment,  making  92,960  pn»fitably  engaged  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  ye*^* 
Making  allowance  for  those  unable  to  attend  schmd  by  reason  of  home  necessities  ^ 
sickness,  it  is  estimated  that  there  still  remains  upon  the  streets  of  the  city  an  an*>y 
of  over  six  thousand  idle  children  without  a  day's  schooliug  in  the  year.  To  this  niiinl>^ 
may  be  added  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  more  whoso  att-endanceupon8ch^>^ 
is  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  valueless.  Many  of  these  youth  now  growing  up  in  ignoraO** 
and  indolence,  the  superintendent  thinks,  would  be'in  school  if  they  could  find  apl**** 
for  regular  and  full  instruction  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  their  homes.    The  na^" 


go  to  school  but  half  a  day  and  not'  less  than  5,0(X)  go  to  school  in  rented  builuii*^! 
most  of  which  are  entirely  unfit  for  school  puri)oses  and  in  which  there  is  often  n%<^ 
inconvenient  crowding. 

Atteuflance  upon  the  grammar  department  is  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  y^^ 
but  this  loss  is  made  up  by  the  largely  increased  attendance  upon  the  high  scb<»^^ 
mainly  duo  to  the  establishment  of  the  division  high  schools,  with  a  shorter  cott^J*^ 
principally  English  in  its  character.  The  demand  for  classical  study  is  apparent  ii*  Ty^ 
recent  introduction  of  Latin  into  these  schools.  The  nunil>er  of  pupils  attending  ^T? 
Central  High  School  was  646,  while  at  the  Division  High  Schools  there  was  an  ©** 
ment  of  902. 

Instruction  in  German  is  now  limited  to  the  grammar  and  high  schools.    There       ^, 

2,093  pupils  studying  it,  of  whom  1,096  were  of  German  parentage,  535  of  AmeT*^^^ 

and  462  of  other  national  ities.  ^,--a.4>» 

The  normal  school  has  been  temporarily  cVo^ed,  A^ecauao  it  was  graduating 

teacbera  than  could  be  employed  iu  the  city. 
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Ja  nBgradcd  rtIiooI  room  Wtos  oponod  in  onrh  of  4  grommar  school  Imildiup:?*  for  the 
lefit  of  those  pupils  who,  for  various  reasons,  need  special  individual  instrucMon 
I  Buperviftion.  The  r«Kult  was  good.  Some  pupils  woix*  prepared  to  go  on  with 
ircIaHAes  after  a  lew  weeks  of  individual  ihstnietion  in  suhjeets  ujwn  which  they 
re  delioient,  and  thev  were  Ihiis  saved  the  necessity  of  falling  back  in  their  cours<\ 
'he  number  of  pupils  attending  the  deaf-mute  s<'hools  sustained  by  the  board  of 
Lcatiou  was  not  as  large  as  it  shouhl  have  been  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  s<'hool 
jQ  the  homes  of  many  of  the  children.  R«anarkable  iin)gre8s,  considering  the  difli- 
tie»  to  be  overcome,  was  made  in  i-eading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  composition; 
I  a  number  took  up  the  study  of  geogi-aphy. —  (Kepoit  for  1876-77.) 
}ccaiur. — Average  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94 ;  jut  cent,  of  tardiness,  47 ;  cost  of 
traction  for  each  pnpil,  bas<^d  on  average  daily  attendance,  Sl^»^>7 ;  average  attend- 
*^iiiliigh  school,  165;  teachers  in  high  sclKud,  r*:  average  attendance  to  each  teacher 
high  school,  33;  in  ward  schools,  48.  Sittings  for  study,  1,728,  in  buildings  valued, 
:h  their  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  A;).>,600;  enrolment  in  private  and  i)arochial 
lools,  *200.— (Report  and  return  for  l^^G-*77.) 

JaJetburg. — A  written  return  from  Superintendent  M.  Andrews  states  that  drawing 
taught  h^  the  regular  teachers,  and  gives  $11:^,815  as  the  valuation  of  all  schom 
>perty,  without  specifying  the  number  of  buildings.  There  were,  however,  33  school 
)m8,  with  sittings  for  2.1(K)  pu]>ils. 

Jackvontille. — The  numi)er  of  school  buildings  here  is  8,  giving  sit  t  ings  for  1 ,600  pupils ; 
luation,  with  their  grounds,  furniture,  &.c.,  :{;loy,l'<^''  1"  private  and  paixxliial 
bools  there  were  about  1,(K)0  pupils.  The  enrolment,  in  the  public  schools  was  larger 
.  187r>-77  than  during  any  previous  year.  The  percentage  of  attendance  on  enrolment, 
>wever,  slightly  decreaae<l.  Fifty-two  pupils  were  iieilhtT  abs<*nt  nor  tardy.  Th«*re 
Man  enrolment  of  1C3  in  the  high  s<.'hool  and  14  graduates  in  1H77,  one  (»f  wlnmi  was 
)loTed,  the  first  of  that  race  who  has  completed  the  ]>ublic  whool  c<»urs<'  in  this  city; 
rhere.  it  is  remarked,  the  problems  of  sex  and  color  hav<;  Ixren  quietly  solved  without 
nyoithe  trouble  that  has  been  t^xperienced  in  some  <»ther  <ritie*i.  For  the  lirst  grade 
fUie schools  the  Kindergarten  system  has  been  adopted  as  far  as  i)racticable. — (Report 
orl876-*77  and  return  for  the  siime  year.) 

IVom  Joliet  there  is  only  a  return  by  Suiwrintendent  Joseph  F.  Perry,  indicating, 
H»ide8  the  tabular  statistics  ah*eady  given,  the  poss<'ssion  of  H  putdic  school  buildings, 
^ith  1,692  sittings  and  a  valuatioii  of  §65,600;  while,  in  addition  to  these,  apjjear  7 
private  and  parochial  schools,  with  604  pupils. 

Hewitt. — ^Tho  public  schools  here  are  housed  in  9  buildings,  valued,  with  their  sites, 
rt$t]7,3fX),  and  are  graded  as  }>rimary,  granuuar,  an<l  high,  each  covering  a  period  of 
tyetw.  There  was  an  attendance  of  l,r)r)7  pui)ils  njion  ju-ivate  schools,  which,  with 
^ne  pnhlic  school  cnrcdment,  gives  a  total  ol  5,7:50.  The  average  tlaily  attendauct*  of 
Pjpmin  the  high  school  was  163;  graduates,  21  in  1877.  This  scliotd  has  a  well  wlccted 
ubtjUT  of  1,200  volumes.  Gootl  pi*c»gres8  w:is  made  in  drawing  during  the  year,  i)ai'tly 
rtnnniat€<l  by  prizes  offered  at  the  agricultural  fair  for  the  best  specimens;  but  the 
•^cceiwity  for  economy  in  expend! iure  prevented  the  em])loyment  of  special  tea<'her» 
J>therin  this  study  or  in  music,  and  <'aus<Ml  the  services  of  a  superintendent  of  schools 
wbedihponsed  with.— (Report  for  1877.) 

Wii<y,  through  Superintendent  T.  W.  Macfall,  makes  return  of  9  public  school  build- 
^g^  with  2,950' sittings  for  study  and  a  valuation  of  i^217,000  for  all  school  ]>ropirTy. 
|J  private  and  parochial  schinds  there  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  1,800  ))upilH 
JJoJtional  to  the  3,554  in  public  schools.  A  special  teacher  of  German  waB  employed 
■*  the  public  schools. 

,  «**farc?,  through  the  principal  of  her  West  High  School,  reports  10  public  school 
''Uj^ng!*,  valued  at  8120,000^  and  an  enn>lment  of  475  ]mpils  in  private  and  chiuch 
**Jo1h,  making,  with  those  m  jmblic  schools,  a  total  of  2,575  under  instruction. 

"'wir  hlanAj  through  a  return  fi-om  Superintendent  J.  F.  Kverett,  gives  6  as  the 
J^ber  of  school  buildings,  with  1,100  sittings  for  the  i)rimar\-  pupils,  780  for  those  in 
■^•pammar  schoids,  and  120  for  those  in  the  high  scho<d.  The  valuation  of  nil  ]>ublic 
r«wl  property  was  $112,600.  In  private  schools  there  were  450  pupils,  making,  witli 
■^1|955  in  puldic  schools,  2,405  receiving  some  form  of  schooling. 
|.«p'jw/lt'W  makes  fuil  printed  report  of  her  schools  thnnigh  Superintendent  Andrew 
*•  Brojiks,  showing  that  good  order  was  maintained  during  tlie  year,  with  few  coni- 
•^intaof  undue  severity  in  discipline;  that  careful  attention  was  given  to  the  slate 
.^ikof  the  primary  departments,  one  day  in  each  month  being  spent  in  looking  over 
•**  drawing  and  penmanship ;  that  at  the  close  of  the  sunnuer  tenn  there  was  a  thorou;,h 
^tten  examination  of  the  higher  grades,  carried  on  through  three  days;  and  that  no 
'^Ji'fl  was  jfpomot^jd  from  these  grades  to  the  high  school  who  did  not  receive  at  least 
Mverage  of  70  per  cent,  credit  marks,  most  going  much  above  this.  Reading  in  the 
■**wwtic  Primer  and  First  Reader  is  begun  here  the  iirst  vear,  in  connection  with  tbe 
*D>ent»  of  drawing,  music,  and  botany,  besides  waiting,  arithmetic,  grammar,  aud 
^^Jp^phy ;  and  these  studies  are  carried  steadily  on,  in  regularly  i\&c<ii\(Vmvs.V^w;rtv^*i<\^>\^, 
{'"wigji  the  8  grades  helow  the  hifi;h  school.  This  school  had  ttu  avexuvs;^  \v^*^vsv\\v\\ow 
■  yJdpapUa  in  its  4  claaaes,  au  a  verdiro  atten<lance  of  152,  and  Kradual^id.  ^  \^  V^-^ . — 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NOR>[AL  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  IllvuAs  State  Normal  Univentityf  at  Nonnal,  includes  a  normal  and  a  model  depac 
ment,  tho  latter  with  priinaiy,  grammar,  and  hi^h  school  grades.     The  former, 
l):^G-77,  nuinhercd  A'36;  tho  latter,  229.    Tuition  in  tho  normal  department  isftee^ 
(Catalogue,  1876-^7.^ 

Southern  Illinois  JSormal  University ,  at  Carbondale,  has  two  departments,  a  nom^ 
with  a  course  of  study  occupying  4  ^ears,  and  a  preparatory  normal  of  3  years.  C 
number  of  students  in  normal  studios  in  1876-'77  was  308 ;  in  other  studies,  14^ 
(Return  and  catAloeuc,  187G-'77.) 

The  Dover  NormaT  School,  at  Dover,  was  organized  in  1876,  with  70  students  in  atten 
anco.  Tho  course  of  instruction  covers  3  years.  There  is  a  preparatory  coarse  of  o: 
year  for  those  who  need  it.  Total  attendance  during  tho  year,  112. — (Catalogue 
return,  1876-77.) 


Cook  County  Normal  School,  at  Enclowood,  has  3  departments^  the  normal,  the  pn 
paratory^  and  tho  training  or  model  school.  Tuition  is  free  to  residentu  of  Cook  Coan^ 
The  studies  of  the  normal  department  cover  3  years.    The  number  of  students  in  187&/77 


was  245. — (Return  for  that  year.) 

The  Northwestern  Gcnnan-English  Normal  School,  Galena,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  reports  4  resident  instructors  and  69  normal  students  ftr 
1877,  with  31  other  students;  course,  3  years;  graduates  in  1877,  7,  of  whom  4  engaged 
in  teaching. — (Return.) 

Another  school,  styling  itself  normal  and  scientific,  makes  a  report,  but  showi  no 
normal  students. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  facilities  for  preparing  to  teach  acre  afforde^  to  ^ 
greater  or  less  extent,  either  in  regular  courses  or  in  special  classes  connected  with 
Abingdon,  Eureka,  Ewin«:,  Illinois  Agricultural,  Monmouth,  and  Westfield  C!ol]ege^ 
and  -in  tho  Wosleyan  and  Rock  River  Universities. 

teachers'  institutes. 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  report,  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  with  certainty,  what  nnmbjj 
of  these  means  of  improving  teachers  were  held  during  the  year  or  how  many  avoil*^ 
thcmHolves  of  them.  At  least  one  in  each  coimty  may  be  supposed,  besides  many  hcW 
by  other  than  county  superintendents.  State  Superintendent  Eirter  wrote  in  Jnn* 
1877,  that  he  was  already  engaged  to  be  present  at  51.  One,  with  the  character  of  ^ 
Slimmer  vacation  school,  was  held  at  Jacksonville,  for  instruction  in  elocution,  andh^J 
at  Ivast  suflicicnt  attendance  to  encourage  the  holding  of  it  in  another  year.  ^ 
Springfield,  one  lor  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools  has  been  hold  as  often  as  onoo 
mnuth. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  published  at  Chicago,  continued  during  1877  to  do  ® 
pftHent  service,  not  only  by  printing  the  freshest  news  respecting  schools  in  niiu* 
and  the  surroimding  States,  but  also  by  lively  discussion  of  a  great  variety  of  imp^ 
taut  educational  questions  aild  by  publishing  many  most  useful  articles  on  the  impio'* 
ment  of  methods  of  instruction: 

The  Pracrical  Teacher,  a  monthly  much  resembling  this,  aided  greatly  in  the  99^ 
good  work  by  kindred  publications. 

Barnes'  Educational  Monthly,  published  simultaneously  in  Chicago  and  KTew  Yo* 
continued  its  work  in  the  same  direction  during  1877. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

From  lack  of  a  State  report  for  1677,  the  number  of  those  schools  for  the  year  c«n^ 
be  given.  For  1875  there  wore  133  reported ;  for  1876,  a  number  less  by  23.  In  neit J: 
of  these  years  was  there  a  report  of  the  attendance,  save  in  tho  case  of  4  townal: 
s(;hools. 

In  the  high  schools  of  Chicago  there  were  1,548  pupils  in  1876-77.  646  in  the  ^ 
roiirse  of  the  Central  School  and  902  in  the  nhortcr  course  of  the  Division  Schools. 
tho!*o  of  Decatur,  Jacksonville,  Peoria,  Rock  Island,  and  Springfield  762  more  w^ 
reported.    In  returns  from  otlier  cities  tho  existence  of  high  schools  is  indicated,  t3 
no  clear  statistics  of  them  are  given. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 

For  the  stati^ics  of  business  colleges,  private  secondary  schools,  preparatory  schoc^ 
and  preparatory  de2)artment8  of  col  leges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VIIj  i^ 
IX  in  the  appendix,  and  tho  summaries  of  t\ie?se  vn  Wic  "RexjOiTV.  cit  Wsa  Commisaioxs 
ptrecedinff. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Of  the  23  oo11ogo8  and  nni vcTRitica  in  the  State  reporting,  all  but  5  are  open  to  lK)th 
•exes  and  report  over  300  young  women  in  regular /collegiate  classes,  besides  a  number 
In  speeial  or  partial  courses.  I  or  statistics,  see  Taulce  VIII  and  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  Bommariej  of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

The  lUiMti  ItidiMtrial  University ,  at  Urbana,  wliich  is  at  once  the  State  iiniTersity 
and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  claims  to  be  a  true  university  in  the  best 
American  sense,  though  differing  designedly  in  the  character  of  some  of  its  colleges 
iromtbe older  institutions  of  this  country.    It  is  divided  iuto  four  colleges,  namely: 
Agricaltorc^  engineering,  natural  science,  and  literature  and  science.   These  colleges  are 
Bubdivided  into  schools,  each  one  of  which  is  understood  to  embrace  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion needful  for  some  one  profession  or  vocation.    The  various  schools,  now  niunber- 
ing  14,  are  arran<]jcd  as  reported  last  year,  with  the  exception  that  a  school  of  art  and 
deusnhafi  been  placed  among  the  additional  schools  and  the  school  of  domestic  science 
has  been  constituted  one  of  the  regular  schools  in  the  college  of  natural  science.    In 
the  college  of  literature  and  science,  embracing  the  schools  of  English  and  modem 
Un^^nages  and  of  ancient  languages  and  literature,  the  ^dan  of  instruction  embraces, 
beaidcs  the  ordinary  text  book  study,  lectures  and  i>ractical  exercises,  including  origi- 
nal researches,  essays,  criticism,  proof  reading,  ana  other  work  intended  to  illustrate 
theBtndie^  j>ur8ned  and  to  exercise  the  student's  imwcre.    Of  the  126  students  in  the 
college  of  literature  and  science,  41  were  women.    Tuition  is  free  in  all  dejmrtmentM 
«f  the  university .— (Catalogue,  ISTG-'T?. ) 

TheJ/fiiioM  Walnjan  Unireraittfy  at  Bloomington,  embraces  colle;pate,  law,  music,  and 
pnparatoiy  departments.  The  iirst  includes  classical  and  scientitlc  courses,  each  cov- 
*^4  years.  Provision  is  also  made  for  graduate  and  non-resident  courses.  Women 
u«  admitted  to  all  departments,  both  as  students  and  instructors. — (Catalogue, 

^Otape  CQlUffef  Carthage,  from  its  catalogue  for  1877,  api>ear8  to  have  but  two 
^jMines  in  its  collegiate  department,  the  classical  and  BcientiUc.  No  mention  this  year 
■  niadeof  the  philosophical  department  reported  in  1876.  Women  are  admitted  to 
^ber  eonrae  and  receive  the  corresx>onding  degree,  but  with  them  the  Greek  and 
««nlue  are  optional. 

^ortkwatrrn  Unireraitffy  at  Evanston,  reports  6  departments  besides  the  Garrett  Bib- 
^  Institute,  which,  thouj^h  situated  upon  the  same  grounds  as  the  university  and 
^J^ly  liake<l  with  it,  is  un(ler  a  distinct  corporate  government.  Tl^  departments  are 
(1)  college  of  literature  and  science,  (2)  woman's  college  of  literature  and  art,  (3) 
JJBJwvatory  of  music,  (4)  college  of  medicine,  (5)  college  of  law,  and  (6)  prepara- 
""7  school.  The  college  of  literature  and  science  now  presents  4  courses  of  study, 
jl^reqairing  4  years'  work,  namely:  the  classical,  the  J^tiii  and  scientific,  modern 
Jiwratnie  and  art,  and  the  scieutiiic.  All  the  university  courses  are  open  to  women. — 
«^1^,  1877.)  ^ 

. '^^Moa  College,  at  Jacksonville,  has  added  another  year  to  its  scientific  course,  making 
^M^oal  to  the  classical  in  length.    Whipple  Academy  is  under  the  managemeuc  of  the 
**[jge,  and  constitutes  its  prei>aratory  department. — (Catalogue.  1877.) 
It?*  collegiate  department  of  JVeatjfiel'l  CoUegey  at  Westfield,  lias  discontinued  its 
JH^^  course,  considering  it  unnecessary,  since  young  women  are  admitted  to  all  the 
Pnyilegeeof  the  institution  in  the  shape  of  classes  and  degrees. — (Catalogue,  1877.) 
.^he  remaining  colleges  the  departments  and  courses  of  instruction,  as  far  as  the 
^^^'^nnation  of  the  Bureau  extends,  are  substantially  as  reported  in  1876. 
J^nnatiou  from  Rock  Hiver  University  is  to  the  eft'ect  that  this  institution  waa 
r^  in  1877,  to  remain  thus  for  a  year,  when  it  was  expected  to  reopen, 
y  **«  i^rts  for  1877  have  been  received  from  Abingdon  College,  Iledding  College,  St. 
^^^^8  College,  or  Illinois  Agricultural  College,  the  last  being  (as  stated  in  the  report 
^1876),  by  reason  of  its  amended  charter,  a  literary  and  not  an  agricultural  inati- 
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.°^cs  the  colleges  open  to  young  women  in  common  with  young  men,  8  especially 
IS^^  to  the  superior  instruction  of  women  report  statistics  for  the  first  session  of 
?^8^  for  which  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Com- 
^^oner's  Bex>ort  precedi  ug.  All  these  institutions  are  chartered,  all  teach  music,  draw- 
^  painting,  French,  and  Gennan,  save  one  which  omits  the  French,  while  another 
z^  Latin  to  the  two  other  tongues.  Six  have  apparatus  for  illustration  of  chemial^ 
i^PbyiiciL  4  have  cabinets  of  natural  history,  1  uas  an  art  caWeTy,  im(\.^\\ai^^  ^fQ^- 
^'''iiBi.    Seyen  roxK>rt  librarias  ruuging  from  400  to  3,000  yolumea. — (J^QtaroA^'^ 

Am 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Pbr  fall  stfttiatics,  see  Tables  X-Xni  of  the  aiypeDdlx.  and  snmmariea  of  Umm  Ib  tke  Stpoitflf  tk 

Commiaaloner  preoedlBg.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Ilfinoia  Induntrial  Univerrityf  TJrbana,  fumislies  scientific  and  indnstrial  tndniqc 
in  its  collprires  of  natural  science,  agriculture,  aud  cn^neering;  also,  in  the  odditloiuu 
schools  of  military  science,  commerce,  and  ai*t  and  design.  Vocal  and  instnunentil 
music,  telegraphy,  and  photography  are  taught,  but  not  as  parts  of  the  regular  courses. 
It  has  been  the  aim  to  give  to  the  college  of  agriculture  the  lai^st  developmeiit  pno- 
ticable.  The  instruction  unites  theory  aud  practice  as  far  as  possible.  Technical  studict 
are  taught  in  connection  with  or  following  instruction  in  the  sciences  to  whicli  ther 
ore  especially  related,  the  chief  means  of  instruction  being  lectures,  with  careful  mor 
ings  of  standard  agricultural  books  and  periodicals  and  frequent  oral  and  written  dis^ 
cussious  by  the  stndents  of  the  principles  presented.  These  are  also  illustrated  hf 
demonstrations  and  observations  in  the  fields  and  stables.  The  college  has  a  stock 
farm  of  410  acres,  provided  with  a  large  stock  bam ;  also,  on  experimental  farm  of  80 
acres. 

Scientific  departments  or  courses  exist,  too,  in  Abingdon  College,  Blackburn  Uni- 
versity, Carthago  College,  University  of  Chicago,  Worth  western  University,  md 
Northwestern  College,  Ewing,  IllinoLs,  McKendree,  Monmouth,  and  Wcsttiela  Col- 
leges and  Lake  Forest  and  Lombard  Universities.  In  Westtield  College  a  department 
or  natural  science  receives  especial  attention,  a  full  analysis  of  various  specimens  in 
zoology  illustrative  of  one  branch,  one  class,  several  orders,  &c.,  being  required  ftom 
each  student,  at  first  with  the  aid  of  books  of  reference,  afterward,  as  far  as  possibtO) 
without  other  aid'than  the  specimens.  These  analyses  are  handed  to  the  teacher  f^ 
criticism,  like  other  wTitten  exercises. —  (Catalogues  and  letter  ixom  the  instructor  » 
Westtield.) 

THEOLOGICAL, 


Baptuft  Union  Theological  Seminary^  near  Chicago,  and  Aiigustana  Theological  SemnO''^^ 
Rock  Island  (Evangelical  Lutheran^.  These  have  courses  of  study  covering  3  y©*^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  has  one  of  2  years.  In  the  three  fint  mentio^^ 
a  total  of  73  students  out  of  172  hod  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science. — (Retur^^ 
1877.) 

Theological  departments,  with  courses  covering  3,  2,  and  3  years,  respectively, 
reporte<l  by  Blackburn  University y  Carlinville;  Northxvtatem  College^  Naperville,  »-- 
Lincoln  Uniceraitgf  IJncoln.    The  department  at  Blackburn  University,  Irom  its  ca^ 
logue  of  1877,  appears  to  have  no  theological  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  limited  course  of  instniction  in  theology  is  given  in 
Wesleyan  Univergitg,  at  Bloomington;  in  St.  Joseph^ a  Ecclenasiical  College^  TeutopoL^ 
in  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  and  in  Eureka  College^  Eureka. — (Catalogues,  1877.' 


LEGAL. 

The  law  schools  from  which  reports  have  been  received  for  1877  are  the  Unitn^  CoHU^^ 
of  Law  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Universities  and  the  law  departmenU  of  l^^ 
noia  Weal^yah  University  and  of  McKendres  College,  These  all  provide  a  2  years'  con^^ 
off  instruction.  Eight  of  the  15  young  men  studying  law  at  McKendree  College  (a-  -^ 
received  degrees  in  letters  or  science. — (Returns  and  catalogues.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  two  regular  medical  colleges  in  Chicago  reporting,  namely,  the  Rnah  lf«K^^ 
College,  a  department  of  Chicago  University,  and  Chicago  Medical  College^  a  departm^^ 
of  the  Northwestern  University,  ha<l  respectively  an  attendance  in  1877  of  392  and  9^  ' 
students,  respectively.  Of  the  total  number  attending  both  colleges,  103  students  It  -^ 
received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  course  covers  3  years  antl  attendance  up"^ 
two  full  courses  of  lectures  is  required  for  graduation.  A  spring  couroe  additional 
the  regular  one  has  recently  been  introduced  at  Rush  College,  consisting  of  lectai 
and  recitations  at  the  college  and  clini(ral  instruction  at  the  hospital  and  dLspensari' 

Bennett  Medical  College^  at  Chicago  (eclectic),  oft'ers  a  course  of  equal  length  with  i" 
foregoing. —  (Catalogue  for  1877. ) 

The  Chicago  Honueopathio  College  and  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College^  Chicago,  repc^^ 
£>r  tbo  wiuter  course  of  1877-78  a  total  of  282  students,  of  whom  39  had  received  degi 
jm  letters  or  acicuce.     The  course  in  the  former  is  *2  years  of  28  weeks  each ;  in  the 
ter,  2  to  3  yean  ofi^  weeks  each,  with  a  spring  term  ot  \^  >Nc^\sa. — V]Qj(b\>\aQa.) 
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hiooffo  College  of  Pharmacy  reports  an  attendance  of  61  stadents,  tangbt  by 
aors  and  inBtmctors.  Its  course  of  study  covers  2  years.  A  knowledge  oif 
botany  is  essential  to  obtain  a  diploma. — (Return,  1877.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION.  * 

THE  BLIND. 

Uinoia  InHituHonfor  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville,  reports  for  the 
of  1877-78,  instructors,  9;  otber  employes,  23;  pupils,  12t.  Besides  the  com- 
ool  studies  and  music,  the  children  uro  taught  broom  and  brush  nuddug,  chair 
sewing,  embroidery,  and  bead  work.  Volumes  in  library,  770 ;  increase  in  the 
r,  60. 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

lUnoie  Inetitvtionfor  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumhy  also  at  Jacksonville, 
ig  to  its  printed  i-eport  for  1876-'77,  had,  besides  its  superintendent,  15  teachers 
crary  department,  3  in  the  department  of  articulation,  2  in  that  of  art,  wiUi 
)n  in  the  industrial  and  11  other  employes.  There  were  484  pupils  on  the  rolls, 
attendance  of  459  dnrinjo^  tlio  year.  Industrial  occupations,  such  as  farm  ana 
work,  shoemaking,  cabmet  making,  and  printing,  outer  into  the  course  of 
;  in  connection  with  the  usual  school  studies,  with  training  in  articulation  and 
itmction  in  art.  A  new  building  for  the  industrial  occupations  pursued  was 
SB  of  erection,  to  be  completed  by  the  winter  of  1877-78.  The  library  numbers 
Inmes,  having  added  £00  during  the  vear. 

'ftteek^o  Day  Saioolfor  Deaf  Mutes,  under  the  control  of  the  city  board  of  ednca- 
d  in  it,  at  the  date  of  the  annual  return,  2  male  and  2  female  pupils  under  3 
ocB  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  draw- 

THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Uimoie  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Lincoln,  had  in  it  for  the  fkll  and 
term  of  1877-78  a  total  of  50  instinictors  and  other  employ^  with  182  children 
fining  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  andsach  industrial  pursuits 
to  develop  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation. — (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

wenln^-fonrth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
ield,  December  26-28,  1877. 

an  address  of  welcome  by  Governor  Cullom,  President  Lewis  delivered  the 
discourse,  in  which  he  sketched  briefly  the  histoiy  of  the  association  and  its 
I  daring  the  past  year,  and  spoke  of  the  beuelits  of  associated  work  in  the  pro- 

le  second  day,  Sui>erintendent  Brooks,  of  Sprin^eld,  and  J.  11.  Blodgett,  of 
id,  discussed  the  question,  *^  Should  our  high  scliools  give  instruction  in  the 
a  of  political  economy  t"  The  next  topic  for  discussion  was,  '*  What  can  be 
develop  in  our  students  a  higher  taste  iu  English  literature  1"  This  was  dis- 
by  Professors  J.  H.  Ely,  of  Mount  Carroll,  and  XL  L.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton, 
ily,  of  Lake  Forest  University,  presented  a  paper  on  ''Manners  and  monUs 
mblic  schools."  Papers  on  **  Public  high  schools"  were  offered  by  Dr.  New- 
Industrial  Uni- 
better  English  f 
^  'X.'       Oregon,    in  the 

;  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College,  on  the  thema 
r  schools  necessary  to  elementary  instruction." 

liscussion  of  the  following  day  was  opened  by  Dr.  Allyn  npon>  the  subject,  "  How 
ir  county  superintendency  be  mad^  more  effective  t "  He  was  followed  in  a  few 
marks  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  A  paper  was 
fC  I.  Parker  on  the  question.  ''Do  we  have  too  many  examinations t"  He 
lowed  by  P.  Walker^  of  Rochelle,  and  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur.  Mrs.  Abby 
Uehardson  then  offered  a  paper  on  the  subject,  "How  can  we  awaken  a 
interest  in  the  study  of  English  literature  t"  Professor  Peabody,  of  Chicago, 
lecture  npon  "  Sap,"  showing  the  manner  of  growth  of  vegetable  and  tree  lile; 
ot  A  A.  Kendrick,  of  Shurtleff  College,  presented  an  essay  on  "  The  relation 
n  public  schools  and  public  morals,"  and  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  one  upon 
Bdocation  of  women."  The  paper  by  Mr.  8.  H.  White,  on  competitive  eiLan^ 
ii  waa  ordered  to  be  deposited  with  Superintendent  Ettec  £ot  ptesftrvalVon  axy\. 
Qse. 
Qg  ib0  nmdatiaim  adopted  waa  one  appointing  a  oonmuttee  ot  S  \a  ^aS^a  Vote 
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consideration  the  subject  of  reform  in  spelling  and  report  at  the  next  meetiiig  o 
advisability  and  practicability  of  snbstitutinjs;  for  the  present  orthomiphy  a  phc 
system  of  representation ;  one,  also,  appointing  a  committee  to  gather  facts  rel 
to  the  matter  of  ti^ancy,  aigd  report  them  at  the  next  meeting ;  and  one  indoi 
''with  emphasis  and  without  equivocation,  the  coeducational  system  of  schooli 
mary,  secondary,  and  university,  now  in  successful  operation  in  this  State,  bell 
that  the  triune  interests,  physiccu,  mental,  and  moral,  of  both  sexes  are  far  uette 
served  by  this  plan  than  by  the  system  of  separate  instruction." — (Edncat 
Weekly.) 

OBITUAEY  RECORD. 

PBOFESSOR  SAMUEL  ADAMS,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Adams,  distinguished  in  his  ripened  years  for  long  and  faithful  service  ns  ai 
cator,  was  bom  at  Gilead,  Maine,  December  19,  1808,  and  grew  up  amid  the  laboi 
privations  of  a  pioneer  settlement  on  the  Upper  Audroscocgin.  His  school  di 
those  early  years  were  few,  but  he  appears  to  have  made  the  most  he  could  of 
advantages,  and  at  18  became  teacher  of  a  district  school  in  his  native  town, 
editing  his  own  studies  while  instructing  others,  he  prepared  himself  for  an  mem 
course,  and  during  two  successive  years  spent  some  months  at  Gorham  Acad 
ho  entered  Bowdom  Collcj^e  in  1827,  a'hd  was  graduated  in  1831  wiUi  the  hic^esl 
ors.  He  contributed  to  his  own  support  in  college  by  teaching  a  winter  scuool 
year  except  the  last.  It  was  a  great  felicity  of  his  collcmate  me  that  LongfeUoi 
then  professor  of  modem  languages  at  Bowdoin.  Under  the  inspiration  of  m 
teacher  he  acquired  a  taste  for  linguistic  culture  which  stood  him  in  good  ste 
later  years.  The  first  year  after  his  graduation  he  taught  in  a  hi^h  school  at  Buck 
Maine;  the  next,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  While  still  engaged  in  mi 
study,  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  modem  languages  in  the  college  and  served  at 
for  two  years,  durine  the  absence  in  Europe  of  Professor  Goodwin^  who  had  8ucc< 
LfOngfellow.    The  taking  of  his  medical  degree  was  thus  deferred  till  the  spring  of 

On  graduating,  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Brunswick,  pursuing  scic 
and  linguistic  studies  still,  and  acquired  such  reputation  as  a  scientist  and  schola 
in  1838,  probably  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bowdoin  faculty,  he  was  chosei 
fessor  ot  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville 
which  had  been  chartered  but  three  years  before,  though  founded  in  1829.  E 
cepted  the  position,  entered  on  it  in  October  of  the  year  of  his  election,  and,  with 
changes  in  the  title  and  duties  of  the  chair,  continued  in  it  till  his  death,  a  per 
more  than  38  years.  His  labors  as  a  teacher  were,  however,  by  no  means  confined 
own  department.  The  resources  of  the  college  were  not  large,  and  he  and  his  a88o< 
often  had  to  perform  much  miscellaneous  work,  for  which  his  broad  culture  emin 
fitted  him.  He  gave  instruction,  therefore,  in  the  French  and  German  language 
many  years,  and  during  his  life  as  professor  taught  at  intervals  n^urly  everyb: 
connected  with  the  college  course. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  as  a  teacher,  he  made  no  inconsiderable  contributic 
the  more  soUd  periodical  literature  of  his  time — first  in  a  series  of  six  afticles  i 
Biblical  Repository,  from  1838  to  1848,  ori^nally  designed  to  form  the  foundati 
a  book  on  ''The  natural  history  of  man  in  his  spiritual  relations, ''  which  he  ueveri 
the  leisure  to  complete;  next  in  a  review  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  publ 
in  two  successive  numbers  of  the  Congregational  Review  in  1871;  and  finally: 
views  of  Comte's  Positive  Philosophy  and  of  Herbert  Spencer's  Proposed  Re(j< 
iation  between  Religion  and  Science,  the  former  in  the  New-Englander  of  January 
April,  1873,  and  the  latter  in  the  same  for  January,  1875.  For  all  these  review 
prepared  with  most  painstaking  care,  and  the  value  of  them  is  said  to  have  bee 
tensivel^  acknowledged. 

His  friends  found  great  satisfaction  in  believing  that  to  all  his  accomplishment 
Adams  added  a  firm  Christian  faith,  and  that  it  gave  him  support  in  the  hour  of  c 
as  it  had  in  the  labors  and  cares  of  his  useful  life. 

Dr.  Adams  died  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  April  28,  1877^  extensively  beloved  and 
erally  respected. — (From  a  memorial  notice  by  Ex-President  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  xx 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POFUI^TION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Toath  of  achool  age  (6-21) . . . 

Slnrolled  in  public  schools 

Aveiace  dailv  attendance 

CoIotmI  ^iildren  enumerated. 
Colored  children  enrolled  . . . . 


SCHOOL  DIfiTBICIS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Hmnber  of  achool  districts 

Kninber  in  which  schools  were  taught. 

Ktimber  of  colored  schools  taught 

Arerage  tenn  of  schools  in  days. . ... . 

Public  graded  schools 

Pablio  ungraded  schools 

Pablic  school-houses 

YaloAtion  of  tehool  property 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


White  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Colored  teachers 

Men  teaching..' 

Women  teaching. 

Whole  number 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . . . 
ATecage  monthly  pay  of  women. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

MB  CAPITA  EXPENDITURE  — 


Of  lehool  population . . . 

0»  eorohnent 

Of  avenge  attendance 


SCHOOL  FUND. 

ATiflable  school  fund 


1875-^6. 


679,230 

516, 270 

314, 168 

10,261 

6,963 


9,310 
9,259 
115 
129 
398 
9,004 
9,434 
$11, 548, 993 


13,317 

94 

7,852 

5,559 

13, 411 

(63  20 

41  40 


$5,083,327 
4, 921, 085 


(6  29 

8  23 

13  56 


{8, 870, 872 


811, 376, 730 


1876-77. 


694,706 
498,726 
298,324 


128 


8,109 

5,465 

13, 574 

$61  27 

39  20 


$4, 873, 131 
4, 673, 766 


$5  90 

8  23 

13  76 


$8, 842, 291 


Increase. 


15, 476 


257 


163 


|0  20 


Decrease. 


17,544 
15,844 


$172, 263 


94 


$1  93 
2  20 


$210, 196 
247, 319 


$0  39 


$28,581 


(Pw»m  printed  rejjort  and  writteu  return  of  Hon,  James  8.  Sirfhrt,  State  superintend- 
•wef  public  instruction,  for  1875-76,  and  written  return  from  the  same  for  1876-77.> 

OFFICEKS  OP  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

.A  State  tnperintendcnt  of  public  instruciion,  elected  every  second  year  by  the  people,  is 
^*^g^  with  the  administration  of  the  system  of  public  schools,  with  the  siipcrintend- 
*J<*  of  the  business  relating  to  them,  and  with  the  supervision  of  the  fands  and  rove- 
^^  appropriated  to  their  support.  He  is  ex  officio  trustee  of  the  State  Normal  School 
•*iJjPr«jident  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

nt^  ^Stote  hoard  of  education  consists  of  the  superintendent^  governor,  and  presidents 
j*^  State  University,  Normal  School,  and  Piinlue  University,  with  the  school  super- 
Jj^ndents  of  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  State.    It  meets  quarterly,  \ft  au.  iwj\n\wot^ 
r^^  to  the  superintendent,  issues  instructions  and  queationa  to  co\mt>^  ^\v^cvYv\UsckQL- 
^^  for  examinations  of  teachers  applying  for  a  license,  grants  licenaea  Na^\a^^aw^^- 
kilSl?^  ^  teacAera  who  have  passed  its  own  examinatioiia^  ohOl  ^vyv^"^^^^^ 
'memaftbe  State  Univeraity  and  the  official  visitors  of  tlie  l?lorma\  €»c\vooV 
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A  nmnfjf  imperlnlaideiit  of  iHiooU  is  appointed  biennially  in  each  Mnrntr  hf  i 
bounla  of  towuabip  tnutoM,  meeting  at  the  office  of  the  county  auditor  on  the  9 
Monday  in  June.'  He  has  (^uEtralsupeiintenilence  of  the  schools  of  his  county,  eiv 
i&ee  and  licenses  teachers  for  thoiii,  directs  tho  apportionment  of  school  fonds  to  tbs 
visits  them  for  inspection  at  leaat  once  in  each  year,  and  as  often  must  attend  oi  . 
sido  St  each  townsliip  institute,  making  annual  report  to  the  Btate  anpetinteuduiW 
all  statistics  relatiuK  to  the  county  schools.  _ 

A  dpii  tnitee,  elccte^l  every  two  years  by  the  people  in  each  township,  octsalwi^^S* 
school  trustee  for  his  tonuBliip,  to  engage  teachers,  apportion  school  money,  cars  ^E^* 
tho  schools,  and  hold  monthly  institutes,  and  he  and  the  three  trustees  of  each  incon^v^ 
rated  town  aiul  city  in  tho  county  form  a  county  bootd  of  education  for  the 
of  text  bookit,  &,c. 

>A  tcliool  direotor  in  evoiy  school  district  is  chosen  by  the  x>eople  at  each  aimiutl 
trict  meeting. 

ELEMEMTART  INSTRUCTION. 

OEKSRAL  CONDITION. 
The  State  snperintondont  in  Indiana  makes  full  report  to  the  leKialatore  of  aQthlna^ 
connected  nith  the  school  system  only  once  in  two  years.  In  Uie  intermediate  tc^^v 
only  a  brief  written  report  to  tho  governor  is  called  lor.  The  statistics  of  this  1*^'^ 
nmbodied  in  therotiimKiudty  furnished  l>y  Mr.  Smart  for  1377,  afford  our  only  infonn-^3- 
tion  fur  that  year.  These  show  an  increase  iu  tbe  nuuibcr  of  youth  of  school  ■££• 
amounting  to  15,47G  with  an  increase  of  163  iu  the  nunibor  of  touchers  iu  the  pnblI3» 
schools )  but,  possibly  from  lack  of  full  reports  from  minor  officers,  the  enrolment  £-» 

Sublic  schools  appeals  to  have  diminishcil  by  17,544  and  the  average  attendance  1::*T 
3,844,  the  receipts  for  schools  diminishing  also  by  9^10, 196  and  the  expenditures  c^n 
them  by  $247,319.    An  cstinmtcd  diminution  of  $173,263  in  the  value  of  school  piw.^* 


able  school  fund. 


KLNDEltGAltTEM. 


Only  one  Rindergarton  is  reported  for  1677,  that  oi 


^  t1  LVM   VUJ>1B<J1   U^C,   limiCI    LIID  lUSL  J  IIL' LiUU  Ul    ihO  nrlU Cl psl    A 

pupils,  the  younger  children  being  kept  in  school  'i  hours  daily,  the  advanced  chus  x 
hour  and  a  half  longer,  for  5  days  iu  each  week  of  the  school  year  of  40  weeks.    ' 

younger  ones  are  trained  jr  ••  -      -     '  - ~         ■  ■■  ........   — 

tiouB,  with  plays,  marches,  a 
ftndroad. 

CITY  8CUOOL  SYSTEMS. 


*^^i 
i:*!* 


The  boards  of  school  tmstcos  for  cities  with  IcM  than  30,000  inhabitant^  nndBK"  * 
general  law,  are  ordinarily  compo»;d  of  3  persons  apiwiuted  liy  the  common  corns'^ 

s._  ^ .^  ., ■■  __..— ^^  Tear.     IndiaiiapollH,  under  a  special  act,  lis»     * 

"      ■       ~0iiiuM^^ 


lor  tonus  of  3  year 
board  of  II  school  ci 
of  Indiana,  1876.) 


tsioners,  elected  by  the  people  for  tonus  of  3  yokts.— H^Sd 
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Teachers. 
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FOrt  Wayne 

)IM,U011 
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«4 
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if  Hchnol  age  is  pnt  at  3,U8. 
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ADDITIONAL  PABTICULAIIS. 


Fort  Wayne, — Respectiug  this  city^  the  only  ofQcial  infonnation  is  from  a  writton 
return  of  Superiutou<lcut  John  S.  Irwm,  no  printed  report  having  been  issued  for  aomo 
years.  From  this  return  wo  find  that  there  were  in  1877  special  teachers  of  drawing, 
miuic,  poimumshix),  and  reading  employed  in  the  puhlio  schools,  and  that  there  were  m 
private  schools  23  teachers,  with  2,300  pupils,  mnKing  the  whole  number  of  teachers  iu 
the  city  110  and  the  whole  enrolment  iu  schools  5.B5S.  High  school  pupils,  189;  grad- 
uates in  1877,  according  to  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  17,  chiefly  m  the  Latiu  and 
flcicntiiic  courses. 

At  Uumiirngtan  a  method  of  teaching  reading  by  a  combination  of  the  word  method, 
the  alp^iabet  mctho<l,  the  phonic  method,  and  the  sentence  method  is  reported  to  have 
uroved  highly  successful,  partly  thi'ough  use  of  selections  from  The  Nursery,  The  Wide 
Awake,  and  other  juvenile  publications,  with  some  aid  from  the  daily  newspapera. 
poll  pupils  werexirouscd  and  all  interested  by  having  fresh  and  lively  articles  for  read- 
ing, instead  of  stale  rejictitions  from  long  used  school  rexiders. 

Indianapolis. —  Here,  according  to  a  return  from  Superintendent  George  P.  Brown, 

there  were  special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  in  tlie  public  schooht 

with  salaries  which  indicate  a  determination  to  have  in  these  branches  instruction 

worth  something.    The  private  school  enrolment  is  put  at  1,340  (an  estimate  which 

seems  very  low  for  a  city  with  such  a  population)^  while,  in  addition  to  the  12,060 

in  the  ordinary  public  schools,  there  were  33  in  a  city  normal  school  and  872  in  oHt 

evening  schools,  making  a  total  of  14,305  in  private  and  public  schools.    The  high 

school,  according  to  the  Indiana  School  Journal  of  June,  187r  nimibered  572  pupils, 

aadgraduated  40  iu  the  summer  of  that  year,  of  whom  18  were  from  the  2  years'  course, 

28  from  the  full  course.    The  principal  of  the  school  writes,  in  the  Educational  Weekly 

^September  13,  1877,  that,  from  somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances, 

he  believes  not  half  the  number  of  pupils  educated  iu  it  would  obtain  more  than  the 

2^  elements  of  education  were  the  high  school  not  within  their  reach,  tvhile,  of  iUi 

beneficial  influence  on  even  many  who  do  not  graduate  and  on  the  other  schools,  he 

H>«ak«  in  decideil  tenns. 

^^enonviUe, — Two  teachers  of  German  are  employed  hero  in  the  public  school^ 
^^tese  being  the  only  special  teachers  indicated.  The  enrolment  in  private  and  paro- 
^al  schools  is  put  at  300.  Public  school  buildings,  5 ;  valuation  of  school  property, 
|w,000.  Gradation  of  schools,  primary,  grammar,  and  high. — (Return  to  Bureau  oi 
«^ucation.) 

At  lAPorie  improvement  in  composition  writing  has  been  effected  by  first  designat- 
^  oacii  week  those  who  are  to  write,  thou  questioning  each  scholar  thus  designated, 
]^1  Bome  subject  with  which  he  is  familiar  and  on  which  ho  has  opinions  is  obtained, 
j^  point  reached,  the  teacher  aids  in  getting  the  subject  outlined  and  has  the  scholar 
'^d  in  a  sketch  of  the  outline  pro]>o8ed.  This  is  revised  and  the  composition  written, 
Jaicli  igfinit  subjected  tocareful  criticism  and  returned  to  be  rewritten.  Not  until  after 
^v  do  readings  take  place,  when  a  new  criticism  before  the  school  occurs,  including 
**>o  reading  as  well  as  the  style. 

-^/flifrtte.— The  graded  course  of  instruction  in  this  city  covers  a  period  of  13  years. 
inehljrh  school,  the  course  of  which  is  included  in  the  foregoing,  had  iu  18r6-*77  an 
^^Iment  of  94  pupils,  taught  by  4  instructors.  Special  teachers  of  drawing  and  pen- 
J^^^^p  were  employed  in  the  schools.  The  per  cent,  of  daily  attendance,  based  on  the 
werage  number  belonging,  was  91 ;  cost  of  instruction,  820.91 ;  public  school  buildings, 
JJ»  sittings  in  these,  1,900;  sittings  in  private  and  parochml  schools,  700;  enrolment 
"isuch  schools,  1,000  for  the  year. —  (Printed  report  and  return.) 

J  ^^nspart. — The  figures  given  iu  the  table  are  from  a  return  by  Superintendent 
eW  ^  Walts,  no  ofiicial  report  having  been  published  for  1877.  The  schools  aro 
^^tted  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  lost  having  an  enrolment  of  113.  Sittings 
A?^^dy,  97G  in  the  primary  grades,  394  in  the  grammar,  and  110  in  the  high.  Vahia- 
*^^of  school  property,  8l80,«)0. 

|L^^**nd, — No  other  infonnation  comes  from  this  place  than  that  given  in  the  table 
2??  *  return  by  Superintendent  John  Cooper,  except  that  the  puldic  schools  had  1,975 
^^'^pS  with  property  valued  at  ^1,000,  tluit  a  special  teacher  of  music  was  employed, 

&»^  in  private  and  parochial  schools  there  were  5C5  pupils. 
.  *«<Ai?eiid. — ^There  arc  7  public  school  buildings  belonging  to  the  system  in  thiscit]^ 
jgjluding  1  high,  5  grammar,  12  intermediate,  and  G  primary  schools,  with  1,700  sittings, 
j^lment  in  the  high  school,  122.  Graduates  of  this  school  are  a(lmitted  to  the  fresb- 
JJ^  class  of  the  State  university  without  examination.  Teachers'  meetings  were  held 
g^Wy  throughout  the  year.  Private  and  parochial  schools,  4 ;  enrolment  in  these, 
^•^(Printed  report  and  return.) 

«^*^*-nattte. — The  number  of  desks  and  sittings  here  in  1876-77.  including  those  in 
^  vjennan  and  recitation  rooms,  was  4, 124 ;  number  exclusive  of  tlicssi,  Z^c%l .    N  tjXvk^ 
*fl«chool  property,  $215,471.    Thero  were  697  puplln  study mg  Oeima\\  v\\v[\\^^^X« 
'«w.  Eorohiieot  in  the  high  school,  199;  graduates,  16,    A.*  SatuiOLa^  (Vlxj^nnu^  c^a0^ 


) 
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T^as  kept  onen,  and  hod  a  total  enrolment  of  76  boys  and  ^  girls ;  average  attcndvH 
oacli  Satumay,  70.  An  evening  school  was  in  session  4  months,  enrolling  53  pupil 
with  about  17  in  average  attendance.  Carefnl  attention  was  given  to  t£e  snli^eet  < 
discipline,  and  with  good  results.  Cases  of  corporal  punishment  and  suspension  wea 
less  frequent  than  during  any  year  for  a  long  time,  and  of  the  pupils  enrolled  903  wtt 
not  tardy  and  were  very  seldom  absent  from  school.—  (Report  and  written  reiuiiL} 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCnOOLS. 

For  full  statistics  of  normal  schools,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  the  smoimai 
of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  Indiana  State  Normal  School^  Terro  Haute,  was  created  by  the  legislature  for  it 
special  purpose  of  instructing  and  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  fom 
part  of  the  State  school  system.  Tuition  is  free  and  there  are  no  incidental  feet 
Only  such  students  are  admitted  as  intend  t-o  qualify  themselves  to  teach  in  the  pnl 
lie  schools  of  the  State.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years,  and  include! 
besides  the  subjects  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  drawing  an 
vocal  music  and  the  elements  of  those  branches  of  science  and  philosophy  which  bee 
upon  the  industrial,  social,  and  nolitical  interests  of  the  country.  There  is  also 
CTaduate  course  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  in  high  school 
The  diploma  of  the  school  is,  by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a  State  certiilcat 
relieving  the  holder  from  county  examinations.  The  number  of  students  in  the  noirn 
school  proper,  in  1876-*77,  was  282,  of  whom  146  were  women  and  136  men;  in 
model  training  school,  223. —  (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  at  Valparaiso,  not  a  Stam 
school,  but  aided  by  the  county  and  city,  was  organized  in  1873,  and  has  since  €«■ 
tinned  in  rapid  and  regular  growth.  Among  the  various  courses  of  study  offer* 
are  preparatory,  scientific,  classical.  Select,  musical,  fine  arts,  and  teachers' coorsa 
Students  thoroughly  versed  in  the  common  branches  can  complete  the  classical  cons 
in  two  years  of  50  weeks  each,  the  scientific  in  one  yeai^  and  the  teachers'  in  two 
three  terms  of  11  weeks  each.  Tuition  is  $8  a  term,  without  extra  charge  for  voc 
music,  elocution,  penmanship,  and  German. —  (Catalogue  for  1878-79.)  A  return  gi'9 
the  number  of  instructors  iu  the  preceding  year  at  20;  number  of  pupils,  all  counts- 
by  the  principal  as  normal,  2,5^5. 

Elkhart  County  Normal  and  Classical  School,  Goshen,  receives  no  State,  county,  orcfi 
aid,  has  4  years  in  its  full  course  of  study,  and,  according  to  a  return  for  1877-78^ 
the  early  part  of  that  year,  had  11  instructors  and  175  pupils.    Educational  jonmC 
and  mogaziues  taken,  150.    Drawing  and  music  are  taught,  the  former  apparently  fie 
text  books  and  copies  only,  without  models  and  apparatus  for  free  hand  work. 

Lagrange  County  Normal,  Lagrange,  instituted  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  coni^ 
and  town  schools,  is  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  had  in  tho  last  y^: 
according  to  a  return  from  him,  4  iustnictors  and  75  students.  Music  and  drawing  m 
taughty  tho  latter  with  the  some  limitations  as  at  Elkhart. 

teachers'  institutes. 

By  law,  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during  which  the  public  schools  m- 
be  in  progress  is  to  be  devoted  to  township  institutes  or  model  schools  fur  impro^ 
ment  of  the  teachers.  Such  institutes  are  to  be  presided  over  by  a  tcache^  or  otte 
person  designated  by  the  township  trustee,  and  teachers  iu  the  public  schools  of  t« 
township  must  attend  them  or  fori'eit  one  day's  wages  for  every  day  of  non-attendantf 
unless  the  abseuce  is  from  sickness. 

Coimty  teachers'  institutes  are  also  provided  for,  and  to  encourage  them  each  comv 
auditor  is  authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county  for  ^5  whenever  i^ 
coimty  superintendent  shall  file  with  him  an  official  statement  that  there  has  bes 
held  m  his  county  such  an  institute  for  five  days,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
teachers  or  persons  preparing  to  become  such,  while  for  one  with  an  attendance  of 
there  is  an  allowance  of  $50.  Only  one  such  payment,  however,  is  to  be  made  in  a^ 
year. 

Then,  during  the  summer  vacations,  great  numbers  of  independent  institutes  apptf 
from  tho  school  journals  to  be  held  ior  the  improvement  of  tcachcra  who  de«ire 
Qualify  themselves  for  higher  usefulness  in  their  profession. ,  More  than  fifty,  app- 
ently  of  this  class,  were  noted,  for  the  summer  of  1877,  in  the  Indiana  School  Jourp^ 
one  of  them  a  summer  school  for  teachers  in  drawing,  held  at  Purtlue  Uuiversi^ 
another,  a  "summer  tramp,"  led  by  the  scientific  faculty  of  Butler  University  throuJ 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  Held  study  of  geology,  miners 
ogy,  botany,  and  zoology. 

OTHER  MEANS  OF  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  facilities  for  tbo  ttam\T\^  ol  l<b\x.<^«sK^  «n>  \JTOyided  ii^ 
number  of  tho  coUegea  of  tho  State.    Umon  Chnstian  Co\i<i^<i\i^  «bii«nasii  ^xoiRk  *-* 
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■prini^  tezm  which  affords  stndcnts  a  review  of  the  common  school  branches  and  8x>ecial 
iustmction  in  theory  and  practice.  Bedford  College  has  a  normal  dcpaitment  intended 
to  cover  2  years,  embracing  all  the  studies  requiml  for  a  first  class  State  certificate. 
At  Moore's  Hill  College  a  normal  department  is  sustained  during  the  spring  term  when 
desired.  Indiana  Asbury  University  reports  a  normal  course  beginning  in  the  sprinff 
term,  but  its  extent  is  not  stated.  Fort  Wayne  College  has  two  normal  courses  of  2  and 
3  yean  respectively. 

XDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Indiana  School  Jonmal,  organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the 
•aiierinteudent  of  public  instruction,  continued  its  useful  woi*k  thi-oughout  the  year, 
didiuing  a  large  amount  of  local  and  general  school  news  and  publishing  many  pai>er8 
of  much  value  to  teachers.  It  lias  been  well  aided  in  this  dircotion  by  a  youhgor  com- 
panion, The  Common-School  Tcxicher.  Both  are  monthlies,  the  former  pubGshed  at 
Indianapolis,  the  latter  at  Bedford. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

t 

PUBLIC   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

FVom  ^e  Indiana  School  Journal,  which,  as  the  organ  of  the  State  superintendent, 
prohahly  derives  its  figures  from  his  books,  we  have  i*eports  of  high  schools  in  45  cities 
and  towns,  ^vith  133  teachers,  3,511  pupils,  and  3U1  graduates  in  1877.  Sixteen,  how- 
ever, do  not  rejwrt  the  number  of  pupils,  3  omit  the  number  of  teachers,  and  4  give 
<^y  the  number  of  graduates. — (Indiana  School  Journal  of  June  and  July,  1877.) 

OTHER  SECOXDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  full  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
^d  preparatory  departments  of  colhiges  and  ^universities  in  this  Stat.o,  see  Tables  IV, 
^ly  yn,  and  IX.  in  the  appendix,  and  sunmiarics  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
Quanoiier  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Infonnation  fi>r  the  year  1877  has  been  received  through  special  returns  or  printed 
^^^ogues  from  16  colleges  of  the  State ;  all  but  4  of  these  colleges  are  open  to  young 
^omen  as  well  as  to  young  men. 

The  Indiana  State  Uniceraitif  has  discontinued  its  law  school,  and  reports  only  pre- 
P*Btory  and  collegiate  departments,  the  latter  with  classical  and  scientific  courses. 
*>th  aexes  are  on  an  equal  footing.    Tuition  is  free. —  (Catalogue,  1877.) 

-firf/ord  College  reports  four  separate  complete  courses,  the  classical,  the  scientific, 
•he  ministerial,  and  the  ladies'  course,  which  lead  rosjicctively  to  the  degrees  of  b.  a.. 
^*  8.,  and  B.  L.,  the  last  being  conferred  on  those  who  complete  either  the  uiinisterial 
^  the  ladies'  course.  Young  women  are  admitted  to  all  the  classes  and  privileges  of 
*«©  college. 

The  name  of  the  Northtoestem  ChrUiian  Univernty  has  l>ecn  changcxl  to  Butler  Uni- 
^^'yity*  Its  colleges,  as  at  present  organized,  are  (1)  biblical  literature  and  Christian 
•▼idences:  (2)  pure  and  a|)plicd  matliematics;  (3)  English  litt^rature;  (4)  Latin  lan- 
^l^sge&ncl  literature:  (5)  6reek  language  and  literature;  (6)  natural  history;  (7)  in- 
^Jl^tttoaL  moral,  and  political  philosophy,  logic  and  rhetoric ;  (8)  physics  and  chem- 
"l^y,  and  (9^  modem  languages.  For  field  instruction  in  natural  sciences,  such  of  its 
JJ^dents  as  aesire  it  are  now  regularly  conducted  by  some  of  the  professors  on  a  "sum- 
r'^v  tramp"  through  portions  of  the  country  that  afibrd  special  advantages  for  study 
***  this  line. 

At  Bidffertlle  College  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  courses  of  study  by  substituting 
^  English  course  for  what  has  been  termed  the  prac^tical  course.  The  three  courses 
^^  provided,  English,  scientific,  and  classical,  cover  8  years,  the  English  and  classi- 
2J^*^  occupying  4  and  the  scientific  being  miide  from  the  last  2  years  of  the  English 
^^  the  first  2  of  the  classical,  Greek  excepted. 

.The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  remaining  colleges  appear  to  be  the  same  as 
'^Corted  in  1876.  b  o        if- 

^  or  fiiU  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Report 
^  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

COLLEGES   FOR   WOMEN. 

^J^*8ides  the  colleges  open  to  young  women  in  common  with  young  men,  2  espoclalW 
j|2[2*?^  ^  ^^©  hi^er  education  of  women  make  report  for  1877.    Y;.ac\\  oi  xieiBfe  wAr 
n^  ii chartered  and  both  toacb  music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  an(V  GtrKvaii.   Ow^ 
^^VKDo  means  HfriUaatratiou  in  chemiBtry  and  both  have  appaiutiua  lot  \iia\x\iRXAOtt> 
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in  physics.      They  report  libraries  numbering  respectiTely  £00  and  800  yobiiimL 
(Ret^mB,  1877.) 

For  full  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendiXy  and  a  Bomniasj 
this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  foU  statistics  of  scientific  and  professional  tchools,  se«  Tftbles  X-Xiil  of  the  appendix,  a&d  t 

eaoimaries  of  tliese  In  Ibe  Commisidouer's  Keport  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Purdue  UniverHtyj  at  (jafayette,  the  agricultural  college  of  the  State,  proTides  3  ge 
oral  departments  of  instruction,  as  follows:  (1)  the  academy  or  preparatory  school;  I 
the  college  of  general  science;  (3)  the  special  schools  of  science  and  techuology.  1^ 
course  of  study  in  the  college  of  general  science  is  similar  to  the  scientific  comstt 
several  other  colleges,  but  it  devotes  more  time  to  the  natural  and  physical  scienc 
These  are  the  leading  branches  in  the  course,  and  require  at  least  one-third  of  the  m 
dent's  time  for  four  years.  The  special  schools  are  those  of  agriculture  and^hoi 
culture,  civil  engineering,  industrial  design,^  physics  and  mechanics,  chemistry  a 
metallurgy,  and  natural  iiistory.  The  university  has  a  well  stocked  farm  of  1B9  ac 
of  choice  land,  -with  appliances  for  teaching  both  agriculture  and  horiiculturo.  An* 
university  building,  costing  over  $40,000,  has  been  completed,  and  was  formally  de* 
cated  November  21,  1877.  It  is  four  stories  high  and  154  by  50  feet. — (Catalognie 
university.  1876,  and  Indiana  School  Journal,  December,  1877.) 

Boae  PoUjtcchnio  Institute,  at  Terre  Haute,  was  chartered  in  1874,  but  has  not  y 
been  oi>cncd  for  pupils.  This  institute  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Chauncey  Rw 
esq.,  late  of  Terre  Haute,  who  died  Augiut  13,  1877. — (Return,  1677.) 

TIIEQLOGICAL. 

St,  MeinrtuCa  College  has  a  theological  course  which,  covering  four  years,  appean  i 
be  a  modification  of  the  collegiate.    There  were  23  students  in  1877. 

In  Bedford  College  there  is  a  ministerial  course  which  is  the  same  as  the' clasBica] 
except  that  it  omits  the  mathematics  of  part  of  the  sophomore  and  all  the  junior  yeti 
substituting  therefor  ceriain  theolomcal  studies. 

In  Indiana  Aahurg  University  a  biblical  course  has  been  arranged,  which,  commencinj 
with  the  sophomore  year,  by  a  svstem  of  substitutions,  civcs  a  course  in  Hebrew,  patDi 
tic  and  New  Testament  Greek,  biblical  chronology,  arcnseology,  church  histoiv,  &o> 

In  Hanover  College  biblical  instruction  is  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study. 

Butler  University  has  a  department  of  biblical  literature  and  Christian  evidencefly  v 
which  the  Bible  is  the  text  book. 

In  Union  Christian  College  the  New  Testament  is  used  as  a  text  book  forregolsrieci 
tation  in  Greek  during  3  terms  of  the  classical  course. 

Concordia  Collegef  according  to  a  letter  from  its  ** director,"  was  established  forth' 
especial  education  of  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  does  not,  however,  give  the  studeat 
preparing  for  the  ministry  a  theological  training;  but,  having  prepared  them  fortaj 
i)y  collegiate  instruction,  turns  them  over  to  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangwl 
cal  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States,  at  St.  Louis. 

UCGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  has  a  course  of  instruction  cot* 
ing  3  years  and  embracing  chiefly  constitutional  and  international  law,  municipal!*^ 
law  of  contracts,  equity  jurisprudence,  criminal  law,  evidence,  pleading,  and  practical 
(Catalogue.) 

The  Law  Department  of  Indiana  University,  as  before  mentioned,  has  been  '<suspend0< 
until  further  notice." — (Catalogue,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  Evansville  had  an  attendance  of  40  students  in  1877,  of  wbo«B^ 
had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  plan  of  instruction  requires  the  »^^**^ 
ance  of  the  student  through  two  annual  sessions  and  3  years  of  study  under  the  dif^ 
tion  of  some  regular  physician.  .i 

The  Indiana  Medical  College,  at  Indianapolis,  had  82  students  in  1877,  of  whom5»*J 
received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.    The  return  from  this  college  gives  2  years  a** 
course  of  study;  but  from  the  catalogue  it  appears  that  the  requirements  forgJJ 
nation  are  as  great  as  in  other  colleges  whose  course  is  given  as  3  years,  namely,  8**^ 
ing  medicine  for  3  years  under  a  competent  preceptor  and  attendance  u])on  two^ 

' A  Mammer school  for  in^l ruction  in  Cra^ving  \5aii  hold  at  the  unlvemity  by  theinstnictorjB** 
department  daring  the  viication  of  1877,  and  man;;  loachen  Va  \\i^  v^Uiu  «choola  are  ondeiiw^ 
bare  availed  tbemaelvea  of  its  advantagM. 
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conTBes  of  medical  lectnresy  the  laat  of  which  must  have  heen  in  the  institution. — 
(Betoms  and  printed  roport.) 

The  Ck>Uege  of  Physicians  and  SurgeonSf  Indianapolis,  makes  no  report  beyond  that 

Sobluhed  in  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1876,  when  return  was  made  of  72  students 
1.  s  2  years'  course  of  study,  19  of  whom  liad  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INDIANA  INSnTUnON  FOR  EDUCATINO  TUB  DEAV  AND  DUMD. 

A  return  of  the  statistics  of  this  institution  for  1877  shows  an  attendance  of  363, 
making  1,158  who  have  received  instruction  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution. 
The  course  of  study  comprises  primary  and  higher  deportments,  the  former  covering 
7  years,  the  latter  3.  The  instruction  In  work  ia  considered  second  in  importance  only 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  pupils.  Two  hours  each  day  are  given  to 
labor  and  5  to  literary  stndies. — (Printed  report,  1870.) 

INDIANA  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND,   INDIANAPOLIS. 

This  institution,  since  its  foundation  in  1847,  has  had  572  pupils  under  instruction. 
In  1877  there  were  110  attending,  who  were  instructed  in  the  common  English  branches 
tnd  QQsic,  both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  also  in  the  employments  of  broom  making. 
'  chair  seating,  sewing,  and  fancy  work.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  250  blina 
^drcn  of  school  age  in  the  State,  and  that  more  than  half  of  them  are  growius  up  in 
ignorance  through  lack  of  sufficient  public  interest  in  their  welfare  to  see  that  they  are 
placed  in  the  school  provided  for  them  by  the  State. — (Return  and  report,  1877.) 

INDIANA  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  PLAINFIBLD. 

This  reformatory  school  had  in  November,  1877,  a  total  of  339  inmates  under  training, 
Ml  increase  of  14  over  the  preceding  year.  The  boys  are  classified  into  9  school  grades. 
tanght  by  3  competent  teachers,  and  each  boy  is  rc(]|uircd  to  attend  a  session  of  school 
^aify.  It  is  proposed  to  grade  the  school  anew,  formm^  8  grades  only,  under  4  instruct- 
^  aecuring  3  hours  of  schooling  each  day.  In  the  intervals  of  school  the  boys  are 
^ployed  in  chair  caning,  tailoring,  shocmaking,  farm  and  garden  work,  and  such 
<i^er  occnpatious  as  will  make  them  useful  and  train  them  to  habits  of  industry  and 
opacity  for  self  support.— (Report  for  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  December  26,  27,  and  28,  1877.  The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
J^Vpresident  of  the  Indianapolis  school  boanl.  His  remarks  were  responded  to  by 
y-W.  H.  Wiley,  the  retiring  president,  who  then  introduced  his  successor,  Rev.  J.  H. 
"■rtin,  of  Franklin.  He  took  for  liis  tonic  "  Moral  culture  in  the  school  room,"  and 
*ud  he  would  have  all  science,  whether  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual,  taught  in  most 
intimate  connection  with  the  Bible. 

A  paper  was  read  on  "Science  in  elementary  schools"  by  A.  W.  Brayton,  8ui)erin- 
*^dent  of  the  department  of  natural  science  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  and  Joseph 
jj^,  president  of  Earlham  College,  followed  with  remarks  on  the  same  subject.  B. 
^Bort,  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Enthusiasm  for 
2jjRii8h,"  which,  by  vote  of  the  association,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Indiana 
Jjhool  Journal.  President  Tuttle,  of  Wabash  College,  opened  the  discussion,  stating 
*^approval  of  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  better  and  more  thorough  appreciation 
•*•«  study  of  English  literature.  Temple  II.  Dunn,  of  Fort  Wavnc,  presented  a  paper 
Jititletl  "  How  to  deal  with  slow  pupils  in  graded  schools,"  which  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Mi.  Boone,  of  Frankfort,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  of  New  Albany.  Superintendent  M. 
**2er,  of  Auburn,  rea<l  a  pai>er  entitled  "  Educate  a  boy  and  he  won't  work."  He  said 
y^y  boys  become  idle  not  because  they  are  educated,  but  rather  because  they  know  so 
!^  as  to  be  incompetent  for  the  higher  kinds  of  employment,  and  that  the  cure  for 
SJeneas  is  to  make  the  public  schools  more  efficient.  President  W.  T.  Stott,  of  Frank- 
JjJ^CoUege,  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  and  President  White,  of  Purdue  University,  discussed 
rJ>J>aper.  Mr.  Smsui;  thought  it  possible  to  educate  a  man  so  that  be  will  not  work; 
??*if  the  dignity  of  honest  labor  be  taught  he  will  work.  President  Wliite  said  "the 
Sj^'^y  of  civilization  refutes  the  assertion  that  education  uniits  a  boy  for  manual  labor. 
*j2.ni08t  industrious  people  in  every  nation  are  the  educated.  Our  system  may  be  im- 
Wect,  but,  with  all  its  defects,  it  is  having  a  beneficial  effect.  *  *  *  Educate  a 
P'yple  and  they  will  work  with  their  hands  and  their  brains." 

^  the  evening  Dr.  George  A.  Chase,  of  Louisville,  deliven^  t\i<i  amiwo\  «A(Ski»&  ol 
2«  •JMciation,  on  "The  public  school  teacher."    Ho  saiiT  that  wViaX.  \\i<i  «^%X«inL 
'^^magtiB  the  educated,  well  equipped  teacher,  who  tlioioughly  'kaiON^a  ^^i^  ^vJa^^^rXa 
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he  treats  of  j  that  ho  should  have  self  control,  sound  bodily  health,  take  ixiTigor 
ing  exercise  in  the  sun  and  air,  and  sleep  at  proper  times,  to  keep  hiirmelf  in  the  b 
condition  for  his  work. 

The  other  papers  and  addresses  presented  were :  ''  How  to  economize  time  in  i 
graded  schools,^  by  T.  D.  Tharp,  superintendent  of  schools  Grant  County ;  "  Oral 
method  in  numbers,"  by  a  teaciier  in  one  of  the  Indianapolis  schools.  Miss  Buth  If 
ris,  which,  with  the  illustrations  offered,  seems  to  have  awakened  much  enthosiaK 
**  The  relation  of  public  libraries  to  the  schools,"  bv  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Oren,  of  Povd 
University;  "Temperance,"  by  Mrs.  Governor  Wallace:  "Dr.  Arnold  of  Rngby 
an  educator,"  by  Dr.  Sogers,  of  Asbury  Uuiversity ;  "Horace  Mann  as  an  educate 
by  Prof.  A.  li.  Benton,  ll.  d.,  of  Butler  University ;  and  "  The  Russian  system  of 
dustrial  art  education  as  applied  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tecmiologyy* 
Dr.  J.  D.  Runkle,  president  of  that  institute. 

The  editor  of  tue  School  Journal  says :  "  The  meeting  was  among  the  best  that  ha 
occurred.  The  attendance  was  quite  large,  reaching  SdA,  and  there  was  not  a  &ili 
on  the  programme.  The  only  absent  person  appointed  to  duty  sent  in  his  paper,  a 
it  was  read.  The  programme  was  an  improvement  upon  former  ones  in  that  it  ^ 
not  so  much  crowded.  There  is,  however,  nearly  a  unanimous  sentiment  in  the  aa 
ciation  in  favor  of  limiting  the  time  occupied  by  each  paper  to  30  minutes  or  lem,* 
(Indiana  School  Journal,  February,  1878.) 

MEETINa  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDElTrS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  county  superintendents,  held  in  Indianapolis,  June  26, 27, 19! 
was  the  largest,  with  one  exception,  ever  held  in  the  State,  57  <5ouuties  being  re[> 
sented.    Among  the  subjects  before  the  meeting  were :  "  The  best  mode  of  correcti 


conduct  examinations,"  and  "  How  to  conduct  teachers'  institutes." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following :  "  That  the  pay  of  teach* 
should  be  in  proportion  to  their  qualifications  and  the  size  and  requirements  of  t 
school;"  "that  county  boards  should  adopt  a  course  of  study  and  rules  for  the  ng 
latiou  of  the  district  schools  of  the  county; "  aud  "  that  country  districts  should  ha 
at  least  six  months  of  school  each  year." — (Indiana  .School  JoumaL) 

COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

Twenty-four  collegians,  representing  9  of  the  colleges  of  the  State,  met  on  ThursdJ 
December  27,  during  the  sessions  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  President  Al^ 
auder  Martin,  of  Asbury  University,  presided.  After  a  full  interchange  of  opinion, 
'  was  resolved  at  a  second  meeting  to  organize  a  separate  association  in  connection  vn 
the  general  association,  the  annual  sessions  to  be  held  at  the  place  and  on  the  d 
preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  last  named  association. — (Indiana  School  Jo' 
nal,  February,  1878.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROP.  EDMUND  OTIS  UOVEY,  D.  D. 

This  gentleman.  Rose  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  Wabash  College,  India:i 
died  at  Ids  home  m  Crawfordsville,  March  6, 1877.  Bom  at  East  Hanover,  N.  H.^  Ji 
15.  1801,  he  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father's  farm,  and  did  not  begin  his  studies  ^ 
college  till  he  was  21.  Entering  the  freshman  class  at  Dartmouth  in  the  spri 
of  1825,  he  was  graduated  in  1828,  and  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Anao" 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Completing  its  3  ycaiV  course  and  graduated  in  1831, 
was  sent  by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  to  preach  in  the  Wabash  coant 
Indiana,  as  an  evangelist.  In  connection  with  four  fellow  missionaries  in  that  nA* 
he  aideu  in  laying  the  foundations  of  Wabash  College,  in  1832-*33 ;  became  agent  lo3 
in  1834,  securing  its  first  president  and  $24,000 ;  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  p 
fessor  of  rhetoric  in  it ;  made  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  in  l5 
he  thenceforward  continued  m  connection  with  it  till  his  death.  For  2ii  years  ^ 
added  to  his  labors  as  professor  the  treasurership  of  the  college,  did  much  for  the  i 
provement  of  its  buildings  and  grounds,  and  industriously  collected  for  it  a  cabii3 
which  he  made  of  great  interest  and  value.  In  such  useful  labors  the  quiet  evening 
his  days  was  spent,  and  in  1869  came  the  degree  of  d.  d.  from  Dartmouth  to  brigh' 
with  its  well  earned  honor  the  later  life  of  him  who  had  probably  done  more  than  o 
other  one  man  to  establish  and  build  up  into  permanence  the  college  with  which. 
wa3  connected. — (Origin  and  Growth  of  Wabash  College,  by  President  Tuttle;  fune 
discourse  by  the  same;  Ch^tian  Union  of  April  4, 1877.) 

PROF.  JOHN  O.   nOPKIKS,  A.  M. 

On  the  morning  of  O^ber  16, 1877,  Profeesox  'no\>V\w^'Wf5ttt\iuoyantly  to  the  U 
ofBuUoT  University,  in  which  he  held  the  cluux  ol  Oxo^^,  v)jiii^\^<!kSsi^TVN«!SM^ 
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^rjtli  tbe  prestdent  began  to  complain  of  loss  of  eight,  then  of  vertigo,  anil,  eiaklog  Boon 
iimto  wlmt  apiKaitwl  a  fainting  fit,  gently  and  witlioat  an;  apparviil  duath  struggle 
•ntmed  avaj.  Tliis  BndileD  dcotli,  at  the  a^e  of  38,  was  probably  tlio  result  of  heart 
AuesM,  Irom  which  his  father,  Hon.  Milton  II.  Uopkina,  late  supuriutoudeut  of  pnblio 
ixutmction  in  ludiann,  had  BnlTered  before  him. 

Under  the  training  of  thia  oicHltunt  father,  Professor  Hopkins  oorly  sought  all  avail- 
^bleopportnniticsforthebeat  mental  mid  nioiikl  culture;  hu  HtudiodntLndnga  Academy, 
»t  Wabash  College,  at  the  Northircstcm  CliriHtian  University,  and  litially  at  the  Ken- 
'fencky  Univenity,  where  he  was  grnilunted  with  houur  in  June,  1871.  l^ngn^ng  at 
once  in  the  work  of  education,  he  became  vice  president  of  Howard  Collcce,  kokomo, 
lnd.,whjcb  Ills  fatliei  bad  fouudedin  the  early  portion  of  the  year  lS70auirfrom  which 
lie  had  psived  to  the  aupcriutonileucy  of  public  instruction  in  the  Bprinj^  -of  18T1.  llut 
tlie  carrying  on  of  such  on  iuBtitiitiuii  oiler  its  founder  bad  fursnkbii  it  involved  great 
labor  and  responiiibilily,  ami  in  1872  the  offer  of  the  chair  of  Greek  iu  the  Northweat- 
em  Christian  University  (now  Butler  Uuiversity),  at  Irviugton,  Indiana,  tempted  the 
yoong  vice  president  Q  way.  Entering  heartily  iulo  the  work  in  bis  ucw  iiulil,  ho  strove 
to  McuTB,  alike  in  hiuiBelf  and  iu  his  students,  a  tliorouuli  maatory  of  the  boantiful 
Ikngnage  he  was  set  to  leach.  He  siicceede<l  so  well  in  tne  oiiileaviir  anil  made  snch 
piwreMin  the  ' 
pndonged  he  n 

klnnst  on  tbe  threohoUl  of  tbo  labors  ho  hail  undertaken. —  (Memorial  notice  by  Prof. 
A.  B.  Bentou,  in  the  Indiana  School  Journal  fur  Koveuber,  ltj77,  and  lutter  Irom  Fro- 
foMW  fieiit4)n.) 

chadncby  nosB,  SBft. 

Ttui  gentleman,  wboee  death,  August  13,  1877,  is  among  the  records  of  the  year,  was 

I         vaiiisntly  a  friend  of  education.     Among  the  educational  donations  in.iilo  by  him  dur- 

I        ingliis  lifctino  were  SROOO  to  the  Indiana  State  Kuruul  School,  fnrits  librar.v ;  $GO,000 

I        tolVabiah  University,  ior  the  endowment  of  d  professorships ;  anil  $150,000,  to  listablish 

1        and  endow  the  Hose  Polytechuio  luatituto  at  Terro  llaute,  liis  place  of  residence.     His 

I        dmutioDa  to  benevolent  causes  were  eijuallv  geuorous.    lint,  wbllo  his  gifts  were 

henliled  in  the  newspapers  and  noised  abroad  by  meu,  his  whole  life  was,  in  its  quiet 

^HideMy,  sn  excmplilicution  of  the  nilo  "  Let  not  thy  left  honil  know  what  thy  right 

"Md  doelb."    Uy  the  terms  of  his  will,  the  Eoao  I'olvtechnio  Institute,  flio  unmo  of 

wblcb  wu  given  it  by  others  and  not  by  himself.  Is  liis  residuary  legatee,  aud  it  is 

hoped  trill  receive  a  considerable  addition  to  the  large  eudowmuut  moutiuuiM], —  (IiuU- 

■uSduwl  Journal,  September,  1H77.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEEa 

Hon.  Juna  U.  Skabt,  BtaU  wuptrintmdml  cfptMIe  {ntlnttltn,  JnllniapoUL 

[Beoona  Ibtd,  IBTT-'BtH.] 

nin  DOADD  or  cot.'CATioa. 

(Tana,  nembanhlp  Id  ths  Ststo  beard  laati  dnrlDf  coDtloosnce  IdoIBm.) 


5>*  Anyone;  JuM  D.  Tinistw  KDnrnoT 

g~<^Jgnipin,i<rESrt,8tst*aawriiilniilcDtofpnb1iolDrtnictiaB 

irr-ifiinel  ilwn,!).  II., president  of  IhoStotBDnlvcTBiiy 

H<»;Eiti<7n»aK  VUtB,LL.D..[irDeldeiitrr  1-anlns  tJnlvenlty 

S^I>='i.A.Jon«.pre»ld«Hilofll«8ui«Noniiiil8cb™l 

^UiMtg a. Tnrboll, ■nperlntanrlent  of  tndiaDii polls pnbllo soluHt*... 

j™oU.E|Mmp„loteiiJentoIETaBivilloptibLlirochool9 

"^■>«iiiK.Ir*ln,uipoclnlaBdeotof  Vurt  WsjaepaUlloscbrala 


Torre  Usnte. 
IniltaDspoUt. 

EvOD'TillA 

FottWsyso. 
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IOWA. 

STATIST^pAL  SUMMAET. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDAKCS* 


Toath  of  school  age  (5-21)  . .. 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  attendance 

AttenujEmoe  in  private  schools 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


District  townships 

Independent  districts 

SubcUstricts 

Ungraded  schools 

Graded  schools 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Private  schools 

Pnblic  school-houses 

Value  of  these 

Value  of  apparatus 

Volumes  in  school  libraries 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Kumber  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  . . . 
Average  monthly  i)ay  of  women  . 
Teachers  in  private  schools 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  pnblic  schools.* 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA — 


Of  school  population. 
Of  enrolment 


Of  average  attendance. 


1875-76. 


553,920 

398,825 

229,315 

12,856 


1,099 

2,933 

7,017 

9,454 

405 

136.40 

126 

9,908 

, 375, 833 

140, 892 

17,122 


6,830 

12,222 

a|37  37 

28  09 

463 


$5, 387, 524 
4, 288, 582 


1876-^. 


567,859 

421, 163 

251,372 

12,383 


1,086 

3,138 

7,015 

9,948 

476 

145. 40 

127 

10,296 

,  044, 973 

159, 216 

17,329 


7,348 
12, 518 
$34  88 

28  69 
471 


$5, 349, 029 
5, 197, 426 


p  90 
10  67 
17  87 


Increase. 


\ 
13,939 
22,338 
22,057 


205 


494 

71 

9 

1 

388 


$18,324 
207 


518 
296 


$0  60 
8 


$906,844 


r)i 


t 


a  Incorrectly  retaracd  lost  year  as  $47.37. 

^Yom  printed  report  of  Hon.  C.  W.  von  Coclln  for  tl:e  years  1875-76  and  '. 
and  returns  to  Sureau  of  Education  for  the  some  years.  The  items  of  inco 
expenditure  are  fjx)m  the  latter.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  supervision  of  all  county  superintendents  and  of  all  the  common  school 
State,  there  is  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instittdionf  chosen  by  the  peopl 
two  years. 

For  government  of  the  State  university,  and  thus  exerting  some  influence  on 
aiy  and  Buporior  iustruction  generally,  there  is  a  board  of  re/jenta  chosen  by  tl 
Jatare,  compoacd  of  the  governor,  {State  6\\pcx*\nle\\vVci\i,  and  president  of  th 
univeTsitY,  ex  oiSciiB^  witn  one  person  {rom  e&cU  eon^gi^^is&Koii^  i\lYe^xvc\K 
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LOCAL. 

For  raperviaioii  of  pablio  schools  in  coimtiesy  county  wperintendenU  of  pMio  iiutruO' 

n,  elected  every  two  years.  ^    Women  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices. 

Por  the  care  of  schools  in  townships,  which  are  the  ideal  school  diaitricts^  a  hoard  of 

tcHoriy  of  at  least  3  members,  elected  annaally  for  the  township  if  undivided  into 

bdistricts;  if  divided  into  these,  composed  of  a  subdirector  from  each  subdistrict, 

th  one  for  the  township  at  large  in  case  there  are  only  two. 

Por  independent  districts,  composed  of  towns  with  300  to  500  inhabitants,  boards  of 

'vctors  of  3  members ;  with  500  or  more,  of  6  members.    Each  board  of  directors 

icta  a  president  of  its  own  number,  with  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  who  may  bo  of 

at  nomber  in  the  smaller  independent  districts. — (School  law,  1876.) 

ELEMENTAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  von  Coelln,  at  the  beginning  of  his  report,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
ero  is  reason  for  encouragement  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  school  system,  and 
t  examination  of  the  reports  of  county  superintendents  to  him  shows  much  ground  for 
■at  opinion. 

The  nomber  of  good  school-houses  furnished  with  jMitcnt  desks,  and  sometimes  with 
Msantly  ornamented  grounds,  appears  to  be  steadily  increxising.  A  superintendent 
^  one  of  the  average  counties  writes:  ''Many  of  the  school-houses  are  ornaments  to 
M  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  situated ;  trees  and  shrubbery  are  planted  and  the 
itire  Borroundings  made  attractive.  Six  now  houses  have  been  erected  during  the 
^,  all  comfortable  and  convenient  J'  Though  notices  of  this  kind  are  not  invariable^ 
wy  aw  frequent  in  the  reports. 

Normal  institutes  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  seem  to  have  been  very  ffen- 
^y  held  and  numerously  attended.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  efifects  of 
^  npon  the  teachers  are  spoken  of  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  these  effects  are 
totty  sure  to  be  increased  by  a  course  of  study  how  marked  out  for  all  the  institutes. 
In  several  counties  voluntary  associations  of  teachers  have  been  formed  for  discussion 
f  etadies,  methods  of  discipline  and  management,  and  these  associations^  holding 
^^^28  additional  to  the  institutes,  have  aided  the  good  work  which  the  institutes 
STe  commenced.  In  Keokuk  County,  such  meetings  were  held  monthly  in  nearly 
^^  township,  and  in  this  and  in  at  least  three  otner  counties  library  associations 
^w  oat  of  the  meetings  of  the  teachers,  the  need  of  larger  and  more  varied  reading 
Ppcaring  and  being  realized  as'^^arious  school  questions  were  discussed. 

THE  TEXT  BOOK  QUESTION. 

The  subject  of  the  heavy  cost  of  text  books,  in  connection  with  the  frequent  change 
'  them,  is  discussed  by  the  superintendent  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  other 
l^tea,  and  his  opinion  is  given  against  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  State  uniformity, 
i*  says  that  there  should  be  unilormity  of  books  in  the  same  school,  and,  if  possible. 
1^  the  township,  and  for  this  the  law  intends  to  provide;  but  it  fails  to  command 
'<^uds  of  directors  to  adopt  a  series  of  text  books,  and  therefore  changes  are  made 
7  teachers  and  subdirectors  to  suit  themselves.  This,  he  thinks,  should  be  remedied 
|y  ft  provLBion  of  law  requiring  an  authorita,tive  adoption  of  text  books  by  boards  of 
^^''^ctore.  It  is  agreed  that  the  books  should  be  furnished  to  the  pupils  at  less  cost 
^  they  now  are,  and  a  law  is  favored  similar  to  the  Wisconsin  law  on  this  subject, 
'^ttin^  the  purchase  of  text  books  by  townships,  the  books  to  be  loaned  or  other- 
^I^J^ished  to  pupils  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  school 
|!^Hiorities.  Scholars  might  be  charged  enough  for  the  loan  of  books  to  reimburse  the 
"■Wet,  and  they  might  bo  made  to  pay  for  all  wantonly  destroyed.  There  are,  how- 
7^1  certain  classes  of  scholars  who  absent  themselves  from  school  chiefly  because 
*^  »re  too  i>oor  to  buy  books  or  pay  for  the  loan  of  them,  and,  if  the  masses  are  to 
I^B^ueated,  such  children  must  be  furnished  books  at  the  expense  of  the  public. — 
^anial  report,  1875-77.) 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

^discussing  this  question,  the  superintendent  begins  with  the  proposition  that  the 
^tof  the  State  to  tax  a  person  for  the  education  of  other  people's  children  Implies 
^  fight  of  the  taxpayer  to  demand  the  education  of  those  cnilmren.  He  thinks  that 
^^pnlfiory  laws  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  not  recognizincthe  difference  between 
^^PQuory  education  and  compulsory  attendance  at  school.  The  State  not  only  has 
P^jight,  but  it  is  its  duty,  to  require  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  in  all  the  chil- 
^who  live  within  its  borders.    To  accomplish  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  com^l 

l^couttty  with  i,00e  or  more  iofaabifaoffl,  cbooaing  to  have  a  county  b\f!>  wiViwA.  t&«.\  «\io  «^cmm^ 
^^>g^  <  trnatMW  of  Mdd  school,  oae-third  to  bo  choDged  each  year  at  th«  Q,ea«t«l  qYcaUou.— ^Vm^L 
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tho  attendance  at  school,  but  this  should  be  done  only  when  it  is  clear  that  the 
cation  of  the  child  is  neglected  at  home,  and  then  only  long  enough  to  Becme 
limited  knowledge  which  the  State  has  a  right  to  demand,  inclu<UDg,  the  idi 
tendent  thinks,  scarcely  anything  except  reading,  writing,  and  the  fnndamental 
of  arithmetic.  He  believes  that  nearly  all  the  children  of  this  State  between  the 
of  8  and  16  living  in  the  rural  districts  attend  school  some  portion  of  the  year, 
that,  therefore,  uo  urgent  necessity  exists  for  a  compnlsorjr  law.  In  towns  umI  < 
there  is  a  class  of  children  who  are  growing  up  wholly  without  proper  traini^; 
for  these  he  would  have  reformatory  or  industrial  schools  established. — (& 
1875-77.) 

IMMATURITT  OF  TEACHERS. 

Superintendent  von  Coelln  says  that  it  has  been  customary  to  employ  rirls  < 
and  15  and  boys  of  about  the  same  age  to  teach  schools,  and  that  this  has  Been 
more  particularly  by  subdirectors  in  engaging  relatives;  ho  therefore  issued  insi 
tions  to  county  superintendents,  partly  at  their  request,  forbidding  the  gnmtiD 
certificates  to  young  women  of  less  than  17  and  to  young  men  of  less  than  19  )rea 
age.  Ho  suggests  that  the  legislature  enforce  this  rule  by  enactment,  advanciog 
a^e  one  year,  maldng  it  18  and  20,  and  prohibitiug  subilircctors  irom  employing] 
tives  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  third  degree. —  (Biennial  report,  1875-77.) 

KINDERGARTEN   TRAINING. 

One  Kindergarten  only,  situated  at  Cedar  Kapids,  re^rts  itself  for  1877,  hafii 

?rincipal,  assistant  principal,  and  three  other  teachers,  with  40  children  in  attonda 
to  8  years  old,  who  are  kept  under  instruction  3  hours  of  each  school  day  for  40  wi 
in  the  year.  The  children  are  trained  in  the  use  of  Probers  gifts  and  the  practice  oJ 
occupations,  with  calisthenics  and  games  as  taught  by  Mra.  Kraua-BcBlte,  thsirc 
cises  being  aided  and  regulated  by  tiie  music  of  a  piano. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS, 

OFFICERS. 

By  law.  cities  and  towns  containing  not  less  than  300  inhabitants  may,  with  the 
sent  of  the  district  townships  with  which  they  have  been  connected,  be  coastiti 
independent  school  districts.  These  elect  boanls  of  3  directors,  when  their  popoli 
is  under  500 ;  boards  of  G,  when  the  population  is  500  or  more.  Each  boanl  of  dine 
chooses  a  president  of  its  OAvn  number,  and  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  mi^  1 
that  number  in  the  smaller  boards,  but  not  in  the  lai^er  ones.  In  cities  a  snpeinit 
ent  often  becomes  the  executive  officer  of  the  board. — (School  laws,  1876.) 

STATISTICS. 


City. 


Barlinf^too 

Davenport 

Dabaqne  

Keokuk 

Ottnmtra 

Weet  Dee  Hoioee 


Pcpulation 
(eetimated). 


28,000 
30,000 
SS.O00 
15,000 
1*2,500 
14.000 


Children 
of  ecbool 
age,  5-21. 


5,9C3 


9,317 
5.732 
3,409 
3^502 


Enrol- 
ment. 


03,356 
4,710 
3.879 

60,500 
1.490 

cl,953 


attend- 
ance. 


S.003 
3.te(iU 
S.4d8 
2.100 
973 
1,399 


Teoob- 
era. 


71 
94 
73 
59 
8« 
36 


a  Beeidea  1,000  in  private  and  rhnrch  acboola.  b  Dpsidea  500  in  private  and  oburch  aoboo 

tfBcNiidea  400  in  private  and  cburcb  scboou. 

ADDITIONAL  PAimCUULRa. 

BwrHnf/ton  reports  10  school  buildings,  with  61  school  and  12  recitation  rooms;  a 
school,  city  normal  school,  apparently  3  evening  schools,  and  25  private  or  poro 
schools ;  but  makes  no  speciiio  designation  of  the  number  of  teachen*  and  pupi 
these,  except  the  last. 

Davenport  returns  11  school  buildings,  with  70  rooms,  19  of  them  for  recitatic 
Qerman ;  high  school  or  schools,  city  normal  school,  and  2  evening  schools,  tlie 
school  enrolment  being  248 ;  that  of  the  normal  school,  22 ;  that  in  the  evening  scb 
236.  Special  teachers  of  drawing,  i>enmanshix),  and  German  are  employed.  Thi 
BO  note  of  private  or  parochial  scnools. 

DubuquCy  in  a  printed  report,  indicates  the  existence  of  8  graded  and  2  migv 

schools,  the  grading  of  the  former  extending  up  through  16  primary,  secondaiy, 

^fTsimnar  school  classes  to  a  high  school,  which  has  a  business  course  of  2  yean* 

elaaaical  and  Latin  scientific  counes  of  4  years  each.    Enrolment  in  high  schoolr 

Of  the  72  teaohen  employed  by  the  bosffd,  ^  ax«  avec\\)X  \Auc2b«no{  German  ao 

weto  edDcated  in  the  public  sclioola  of  t^  eity. 
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Kfolmk  makes  written  rotum  of  *2.500  sittings  for  study,  with  indication  of  tlio  exist- 
nce  of  primary,  grammar,  and  higii  school  grades,  and  of  the  employment  of  special 
eachere  of  penmanship  and  vocal  music,  but  does  not  designate  the  number  of  school 
mildings  and  school  rooms  or  the  enrolment  in  the  various  departments. 

Ottumwaf  in  a  printed  report,  shows  3  school  buildings,  with  apparently  22  rooms, 
he  schools  divided  into  8  gratles  below  the  high  school,  in  which  lust  the  course  is  of 
i  years  and  the  enrolment  02  for  the  year. 

Uttt  Dc8  Moines  reports  4  si^hool  buildings,  with  38  rooms,  of  a  seating  capacity  of 
M50;  primary,  crammar,  and  high  school  grades;  1-16  pupils  in  the  high  school.  A 
rertiticate  given  l>y  the  State  superintendent  and  two  other  memlM^ro  of  on  examining 
)ommittoe  attesting  the  thorough  training  afiforded  in  the  high  school  is  mentioned. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Joira  state  Xortnal  Schooly  at  Cedar  Falls,  presents  in  its  first  annnal  catalogue  for 
IBTG-T?  three  courses  of  study :  (I )  an  elementary  course  of  2  years  for  such  as  propose 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  scliools  below  the  high  school ;  (2)  a  didactic  course  of  3  years, 
meant  to  prepare  for  high  school  teaching;  (3)  a  scientific  course  of  4  years,  qualify- 
ing for  any  position  in  connection  with  the  schools.  Thus  fur,  students  seem  to  have 
entered  for  only  the  lowest  of  these  three  courses,  the  catalogue  showing  lo5  in  its  two- 
clanes,  105  of  them  young  ladies.^  The  number  of  resident  instructors  is  4,  Ixodes 
the  principal.  Drawing  and  both  vocal  and  instrumental  nmsic  are  taught,  the  two- 
ionner  witnout  charge,  as  a  portion  of  the  course  in  which  tuition  is  free }  the  last  at  a 


an  ele- 

,         ,     ,  ^  .    ,     ,  ringagood 

knowledge  of  the  common  branches  and  a  few  of  the  higher  will  be  able  to  complete- 
in  one  year;"  and  (2)  an  "advanced"  normal  course,  supplementary  to  the  former,  the- 
time  requircKl  for  which  is  not  distinctly  given,  but  seems  to  extend  to  two  years. 
There  are  also  scientific  and  business  courses,  with  a  department  of  music.  Resident 
UMmctors,  5 ;  non-resident,  6 ;  nonnal  students,  12(),  equally  divided  in  respect  to- 
Kx;  other  students,  30.  Here,  too,  drawing  and  music  are  taught,  and.  according  to  a 
Wnm  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  there  is  a  chemical  laboratory  witli  apparatus  for 
iUnitrating  physics. 

In  the  report  of  the  Stat«  superintendent  appear  two  other  institntions,  the  Southend 
/•va  Normal  and  Scientific  InstiiutCj  Bloomfiehl,  Davis  County,  and  Troy  Normal  andf 
C7aNioaj  Institute,  Troy,  in  the  same  county,  'fhe  foiiner  reported  to  the  State  super- 
*Ji||^dent  G  instructors  and  200  pupils,  without  classification  of  the  normal  students* 
The  Utter  made  no  report. 

^'^  normal  sdtools,  as  before  slated,  appear  in  connection  with  the  city  school  sys- 
•BOtt  of  Burlington  and  Davenport,  the  latter  having  22  pnpils. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

^<^r  of  didactics f  in  connection  with  the  State  University  ot  Iowa  City,  is  meant 
^'Iffepare  for  advanced  schools  those  senior  students  who  intend  t-o  become  teacheis, 
'w  auo  such  special  stndents  as  may  be  qualified  to  be  clashed  with  them.  Tho 
noniber  under  instniction  in  1876-^77  was  22 ;  graduates,  4,  all  engaged  in  teaching. — 
(«tnm  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

t^'Ml  or  teacher^  courseSf  g(merally  of  2  to  4  years  each,  are  announced  in  the  cotor 
}ff^  of  Algona  College,  Algona ;  Amity  College,  College  Springs ;  Cornell  College-, 
*^t  Veni(m;  lowaWesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant ;  Oskaloosa  College,  Osko^ 
****;  Peim  College,  at  the  same  place ;  Parsons  College,  FairfioJ.d ;  Tabor  College, 
**hor,  and  Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette.  Whittier  College,  SSalem,  sends  return 
^^,  with  4  instructors  and  34  normal  students.  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  proposes 
^  to  establish  such  a  course,  and  with  a  view  to  this  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
•wowment  of  a  professorshii>  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

•^Wno/  institntcSf  which  are  substantially  short  training  schools  for  teachers  and 
••^^to  desire  to  teach,  are  rcxiuired  by  law  to  be  held  annually  in  each  county  by  the 
^^^  superintendent,  with  such  aid  us  may  be  necessary.  The  State  sniierintendent 
wnds  as  many  of  these  institutes  as  due  attention  to  his  other  duties  will  permit, 
r^  aasists  in  the  instruction  and  management  of  them.  Tho  expense  of  tho  institutes 
S^l^yed  by  a  fee  of  $1  on  every  teacher's  certificate  issued  and  a  registration  fee  of 
^from  each  person  attending,  with  such  additional  sum  as  may  be  appropriated  by 
**  hoard  of  supervisors  in  tho  county  in  which  the  institute  is  held.*    The  sessions 

iJ^Uterretnm  to  the  Boreaa  of  Education  givos  the  nomber  of  normal  etadenta  oa  139;  other  eta- 
TjJ  15.   This  ia  probably  for  the  fall  term. 

gJVQieoIdor  law,  apparently  not  repealed  in  this  respect, $.'>0  from  tho  Blate  txeasaTy  ax«  «^«o  a,-^^!^- 
w^^^rncb  institntm  wherever  tbo  county  enperintondent  can  give  TC)a«c\t\«AA«  maauxOkXiQ^  V>&&X  im\ 
^««i iO  teocborv  dealre  to MMsemblo  for  ixisUcute  iustractioQ.—  (Code  of  \XnZ.) 
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arc  from  one  to  sis  wooks.    An  excellent  course  of  instruction  for  them  is  givei 
State  report. 

In  1875-76  there  were  98  such  institutes ;  1876-77,  one  more.  Attendance 
former,  9,548;  on  the  latter,  11,929. — (Appendix  to  report.) 

NEW  BDUCAIIONAL  ^OURNAI^ 

Partly  ''to  show  what  should  he  taught  in  the  schools,  hotp  it  should  he  iann 
how  the  school  may  ho  made  so  interesting  that  oven  the  dullest  hoy  or  girl 
stirred  to  higher  aims,"  a  new  school  journal,  called  the  Iowa  Normal  Monti 
started  hy  W.  J.  Shoup  &  Co.,  of  Duhuque,  August,  1877,  and  has  since  co: 
to  fill  efficiently  the  place  vacated  at  the  close  of  1876  hy  The  Common  School.  1 
paper,  which  has  hoen  adopted  by  the  State  superintendent  as  his  medium  of 
publication,  contains  much  important  matter  from  his  pen. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  •public  graded  schools  in  1876  was  405 ;  in  1877  it  was  476.  '. 
the«e  schools  some  foreign  language  is  taught,  viz,  German  in  45,  Latin  in  70 
in  11,  and  French  in  3,  but  the  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  such  studies  is  not 

A  course  of  study  for  these  graded  schools  ana  others  that  may  adopt  a 
system  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  association  of  principals  a 
superintendents,  and  is  given  in  Superintendent  von  Coelln^s  report.  It  provi 
a  four  years^  high  school  course  beyond  the  eight  years  of  primary  and  gi 
school,  and  includes  Latin  and  German,  with  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  1 
grammar  and  analysis,  American  and  English  literature,  composition  and  rl 
general  history,  civil  government,  and  mental  philosophy.  It  admits  of  sep 
mto  two  courses,  English  and  preparatory,  and  the  effort  has  been  to  have  ea< 
complete  within  itself,  thus  making  it  possible  for  any  board  to  adopt  one, 
more  years  for  its  high  school  course,  it  being  thought  that  most  cannot  judj 
undeiliake  more  than  three  years  and  that  many  should  limit  their  course  to  t 
4  years'  course  is  recommended  only  for  cities  having  more  than  6,000  inhabit 
(Report  for  1876  and  1877.) 

The  superintendent  of  Guthrie  County  reports  a  county  high  school,  with  55 
enrolled  and  an  average  attendance  of  51.  In  the  cities  of  Davenport,  Dt 
Ottumwa,  and  West  Dos  Moines  the  high  school  enrolment  rei)orted  aggrcfljat 
Biurlington  and  Keokuk  had  hi[^h  schools,  but  did  not  report  the  enrolment  in  1 

For  mil  statistics  of  these  cities,  see  Table  II  of  the  appendix,  and  its  sunu 
the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Selecting  from  a  list  of  "academies  and  other  private  schools"  given  byS 
tendent  von  Coelln  60  whose  statistics  and  titles  seem  to  indicate  some  sort 
demic  character,  we  find  in  them  a  report  of  233  teachers,  with  5,171  pupils^ 
classification  of  these  either  as  to  the  studies  engaged  in  or  the  extent  to  whi' 
ore  pursued. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  prep 
schools,  and  preparatory  departments,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  IX,  and  for  sun 
of  these  the  Commissioner's  Keport  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Eighteen  universities  and  colleges  report  statistics  for  1877,  either  hy  special 
or  prmted  catalogue.    All  except  one  admit  both  sexes. 

For  statistics  ot  colleges  and  universities,  Sj^e  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and 
maiy  of  this  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

The  State  Unirernty  provides  instruction  m  collegiate,  legal,  medical,  and  civ 
neering  departments.  Its  6  years  of  academic  study  allow  2  for  a  jjreparatory  cou 
4  for  the  3  separate  collegiate  courses,  namely,  classical,  scientific,  and  philosc 
These  embrace  instruction  in  English  language  and  literature ;  ancient  and  : 
languages;  mathematics;  astronomy:  physical,  natural,  political,  and  moral  c 
and  didactics.  The  degrees  conferrea  on  completion  of  the  academic  courses  a 
and  PH.  B. 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  in  charge  of  Friends,  rcix>rts  collegiate,  preparatory,  i 
and  commercial  departmentB ;  the  first  with  classical  and  scientific  courses,  < 
four  yean. 

'lu  MDOtbetjeuT,  hofrever,  statiiUoa  ^hVcVi  luavebe^tii  Vn  comxm  ol  c»U«aWoii  will  bo  araili 
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CVrniral  Vnircreityy  Pclla  (Baptist),  has  preparatory,  musical,  and  collcgiato  dcpart- 
mexATs;  the  hist  '^ith  classical  and  Bcicutilic  conrse^,  each  covering  4  years. 

IT* Lie  courses  of  instruction  in  the  remaining  colleges  ax)pear  to  be  the  some  as  reported 
inXt'76. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

3o sides  the  facilities  afforded  women  for  higher  instruction  in  colleges  open  to  both 
KS.c.*s,  the  Immaculate  Concepfion  Academy^  at  Daveni)ort',  which  has  a  collegiate 
chaT-t'er,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of  women  in  the  higher  branches. 
Huz^ic,  (lra\\ing,  x>tiiiiting,  French,  and  German  are  taught;  there  are  apparatus  for  the 
iUa$=(tratioD  of  chemistry  and  physics,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  gymnasium,  and 
&ll1jx%ury  of  1,100  volumes. — (Kutum.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[Tor  statiBtict  of  scicntiflo  and  professional  schools,  see  Tables  X-XIll  in  the  appendix,  and  snmma* 

ries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  Ueport  preceding.] 

SCIEXTIFia 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa  provides  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
mecbaiiical  engineering,  civil  eni^ineering,  general  science  for  women,  and  normal 
training,  besides  a  nimiber  of  special  courses  mode  up  from  the.foregoing. 

Thfi  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  State  University  provides  five  years  of  in- 
btraction  in  this  and  rclate<l  bnmches.  One  of  the  years  is  preiiaratory ;  the  others 
arc  colledate ;  and  students,  ux)ou  completing  the  course  sausioctorily,  receive  the 
^greeof  c,  B. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

^^nwaW  College  (Protestant  Episcopal),  lately  reopened,  has  a  department  of  theol- 
0?)*?  ^ith  a  course  of  instruction  covering  3  years.  The  branches  to  receive  special 
attt'ution  are  systematic  divinity,  apologetics,  biblical  exegesis,  ecclesiastical  history, 
cuuTch  polity,  pastoral  theology  and  homiletics,  liturgies,  and  canon  law. 

The  German  Theological  School  of  the  Frcahyterian  Church  of  the  Northwest,  at  Dubuque. 
fends  a  return  from  wliich  it  appears  that  3  professors  and  instructors  were  engagea 

in  the  schooL    The  number  of  students  is  not  given,  nor  is  the  extent  of  the  course  of 

rtudy. 

Cerwaii  CoUegey  connected  with  the  Iowa  Wcsloyan  Universily  and  designed  to  be 
jn«  Uwological  institution  of  the  German  ^Icthodists  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
*jj  a  theological  course  of  3  years,  in  which  3  students  were  engaged  during  the  year 
l-^«-'77.— (Catalogue.) 

Theiittfc  Department  of  O^Jcaloosa  College  (Disciples)  reports  for  1877  an  att<nidance 
01 15  pupils,  taught  Jjy  2  instructors.    The  coiurso  of  study  covers  3  years. 

^'oi/roi  rw*rer«»f^  (Baptist)  and  Simpson  Centenary  CoZ/^^e  (Methodist  Episcopal)  have 
busses  in  theology  lor  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  take  a  full  course. 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  Iowa  State  University  reports  an  attendance  of  113  students, 
«  whom  25  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  course  of  iDstruction 
JJ^tTB  one  or  two  years,  at  the  option  of  the  student.  It  is  intended  to  embrace 
•jj  "ranches  of  a  complete  legal  education,  so  far  as  is  ]practicable  within  the  time 
•"otted,  aud  to  prepare  students  for  the  bar  of  any  State  m  the  Union,  special  atten- 
"On,  however,  being  given  to  the  subjects  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  western  practice. 

A  lie  Iowa  College  of  Law,  a  department  of  Simpson  Centenary  College,  had  20 
^Jjjents  in  1877,  of  whom  C  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  course  of 
r*|^ctiou  embraces  the  whole  field  of  elementary  law  found  in  Blackstone,  Kent, 
rjf  "  alker,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  completed  in  one  year,  beginning  in  &Di)teiu- 
"'^ad  ending  in  June. — (lietum  and  catalogue,  1877.) 

1^^  /WFO  JVesleyan  University  provides  what  appears  from  the  range  of  subjects  em- 
^^1^  to  be  a  fair  course  of  instruction  in  law,  but  the  number  of  years  in  the  course 
•not  given.    There  were  8  students  during  the  year  1876-77.— (Catalogue.) 

MEDICAL. 

^^  JfetficaZ  Department  of  the  State  ^University  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
l?"*'  at  Keokuk,  report  an  attendance  respectively  of  85  and  230  students  in  1877. 
jj^  attendance,  315;  number  of  graduates  in  1877,  128:  resident  and  non-resident 
jf^ctons  and  lecturers,  19.  The  3  years*  course  of  medical  instruction  reported  in 
Jr^^to  university  comprises  two  full  courses  of  lectures;  but,  in  order  to  receive 
"^uegree  of  m.  d.,  students  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  under 
jQcriiDatable  practitioner  3  years,  includin;j  the  2  devoted  to  thft  co\an^  ot  \<i<i\.\Mt^^. 
itel»^#  S«  of  Physicians  and  Snrgeoua  makes  tho  same  reomTQisun^^  ^^^  «XVo^^  \ 
J»2?^I^^^^^  ^°'^  ^^S^lnr  practice  of  medicine  to  l)o  accQivW  "^^sA 

'^oDo  or  the  courses  of  Iccturea.— (leet  iims  and  catalogoeB.) 
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SPECIAL  INSTEUCTION. 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

From  the  State  rej>ort  for  1875-76  and  1876-77  we  take  the  following  statistieB 
the  several  special  schools  under  State  control  as  re]K>rted  for  1877 : 

State  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Vinton,  12  iustractors  and  102  ])iipils;  Statt  Innt 
for  Deaf  ana  Dumb,  Council  BlufTs,  1^  instructors  and  153  pupils;  State  Reform 
(for  boys),  Eldora,  3  instructors  and  188  pupils;  State  Befonn  School  for  Girh,  Salei 
5  instructors  and  50  pupils;  State  Soldicrai'  Orphantf  Home,  Davenport,  3  instructors] 
180  pupils;  State  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children — an  addition  to  the  other  SI 
schools  dating  from  September,  1875 — 3  instructors  and  85  pupils. 

The  ordinary  branches  of  an  elementary  English  education  are  taught  in  all  thi 
schools,  as  indicated  by  returns  from  them,  with  such  industrial  Qccnpations  as  tc 

promote  ^ood  health  and  aid  in  future  self  support;  while  to  the  blind  a  knowledge 

,  music  is  miparted  and  to  the  deaf-mutes  some  training  in  drawing,  with  a  view  to      ^ 
same  end.    In  the  State  Asylum  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Children  the  pleasant  method 
the  Kindergarten  system  ar6  used  to  some  extent  to  arouse  the  dormant  intellect 
awaken  iutoiest  in  the  studies  pursued. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  hel< 
Cedar  Rapids,  December  26,  27,  28,  1877. 

After  the  alddress  of  welcome  by  Mr.  Hormel  and  Superintendent  von  Coelln'a 
sponse  to  it,  the  president  of  the  association.  Miss  P.  W.  Sudlow,  delivered  her  i 
gural  address,  in  which  she  ably  discussed  various  topics  of  interest  to  educators, 
Kindergarten  instruction,  industrial  education,  the  increasing  defect  of  vision  in  sc 
children  and  in  the  educated  classes  generally,  and  women  as  educators.    Follow^-'^ 
this  were  various  addresses  and  papers;  among  them  '^Normal  schools,  their  coixr^s^ 
of  study  and  degrees,"  ** Political  science,"  **The  metric  system,"  "Denomination''**^ 
schools,"  "Mor^  training  in  public  schools^"  "Normal  institutes,"  "Sccpndary  edw<?^ 
tion  and  preparation  for  college,"  "The  inductive  philosophy  in  its  application  f^ 
theology,"  "  I'^o  prominence  that  should  bo  given  to  tue  English  language  in  the  V^^Ji 
schools,''^ and  "The  education  of  women,"  the  last  two  bemg  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickon^/ 
of  Chicago.  ^    « 

The  fouowin^,  among  other  resolutions,  were  passed:  One  in  favor  of  teaching  soci^ 
and  political  science  in  the  public  schools  and  one  favoring  instruction  in  the  princi' 
pies  of  morals  as  well  as  in  scholarship. 

The  paper  on  "Secondary  education  and  preparation  for  college,"  by  Prof.  N.  C. 
CampbeU,  sets  forth  that  the  educational  field  is  occupied  by  two  distinct  systems, 
based  on  widely  differing  theories,  the  college  system  and  the  public  school  system: 
and  that  our  eaucational  scheme  can  never  reach  its  full  usefulness  and  success  until 
these  two  features  are  harmonized  and  work  in  mutual  helpfrilness;  that  as  matten 
now  stand  the  high  school  graduate  is  unfitted  to  enter  college,  knowing  too  little  Latia 
and  Greek,  however  much  of  everything  else.    The  public  school  course,  it  is  stated,  is 
judiciously  selected  and  arranged  to  produce  symmetrical  mental  development  and 
practical  knowledge;  hence  it  would  seem  that  the  college  should  adjust  its  coone 
somewhat  to  that  of  the  schools ;  but,  as  the  one  system  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
come  the  whole  way  to  meet  the  other,  a  fair  compromise  should  be  made  by  the  high 
school  taking  some  of  the  natural  sciences,  literature,  and  history  from  the  colleges, 
and  teaching  a  little  more  Latin^  with  one  year  of  Greek. — (Iowa  Normal  MoiathJiyr) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  C.  W.  VON  CoxLLBi,  State  tuperintendent  qfpubUe  inttrucHon,  Da  Itcinee. 
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KAHrSAS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAET. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (5-21). 
£Ii3.it)lIed in  public  schools.. 
A.^v'cragQ  daily  attendance.. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Scliool  districts  in  the  State 

Reports  from  districts 

Bellool-hoases  for  pnbUc  schools 

Graded  schools  with  coarse  of  study. 

Average  term  of  school  in  days 

*^upil8  in  private  elementary  schools. 

Teachers  m  such  schools 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

^eachers  in  public  schools,  men 

^achers  in  public  schools,  women 

^nole  number , 

^"^erage  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


1875-76. 


INCOME  AND  EXFENDITL^RE. 

^ole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools 

ZXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA— 


Of  school  population . . . 

Of  enrolment 

Of  aTerage  attendance. 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  fund 

Fond,  including  part  not  now  avail- 
Able. 

STATE  SCHOOL  PROPERTT. 

Talue  of  sites,  buildings,  libraries,  and 
arpparatus. 


212,977 
147, 224 

89,896 


4,658 
4,442 
3,881 

556 
103.5 
3,525 

202 


2,402 
3,174 
5,576 
(33  66 
27  03 


(1,244,688 
1, 198, 437 


(5  69 

8  28 
13  56 


t2, 262, 559 
10, 482, 991 


1876-77. 


(4,600,259 


232,861 
157,919 
118,612 


4,875 

4,536 

a4,008 


108 
4,476 


2,772 
3,279 
6,051 
(33  19 
29  82 


(1,570,755 
1, 328, 376 


(5  70 

8  41 

11  19 


5(2, 036, 000 
10, 000, 000 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


19,884 
10,695 
28,716 


217 

94 

127 


4.5 
951 


(4,337,654 


370 
105 
475 

»  «  •  •  *  •  I 

(2  79 


(326,067 
129,939 


(0  01 
13 


(0  47 


(2  37 


(226,559 
482,991 


(262,605 


a  The  nomber  of  school-boiisea  for  1877  U  derived,  at  second  hand,  from  the  office  of  the  State  safer- 
intenden^ 

bOt  this  amoQot,  |1 ,336,777.08  are  deposited  in  the  State  treasury;  the  balance  is  the  (estimated) 
amoont  anpaid  on  school  lands  already  sold. 

(Returns  from  Hon.  John  Fraser  and  Hon.  Allen  B.  Lemmon,  State  sui>erintendcnts 
of  public  instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated,  with  x^rinted  report  of  the  former  for 
1875-76.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  there  is  a  Stai$ 
guperinUndaU  of  public  tHstructionj  elected  every  two  years. 
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For  examination  of  t^^achers,  with  a  view  to  the  granting  of  State  diplomas  Tali 
throughout  the  State  during  the  life  of  the  holders^  or  State  certificates  valid  for  thrc 
or  hve  years,  there  is  a  State  hoard  of  education^  consisting  of  the  State  superinteudeir 
the  chancellor  of  the  State  university,  the  president  of  the  State  Agricnltaral  CoUegi 
and  the  principals  of  the  State  normal  schools  at  Emporia  and  Leavenworth. 

For  management  and  investment  of  the  State  school  funds,  including  the  imivetBit 
fund,  there  is  a  board  of  commiaaioners  of  the  school  fund^f  composed  of  the  State  sapei 
intendent,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney  gencraL 

LOCAL. 

For  8Qx>ervi8ion  of  common  schools  in  counties  there  is  in  each  comity  a  county  npc 
intendent  ofpviblic  instructiouy  elected  hy  the  people  every  second  year.  He  must  repa 
to  the  State  superintendent  each  October. 

For  examination  of  teachers  in  each  county  there  are  county  hoards  of  examines 
composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  persons  appointed  by  the  oouia 
commissioners. 

For  the  care  of  schools  in  districts,  into  which  counties  are  divided  for  locat  conv« 
leuce,  there  are  district  hoards,  composed  of  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  elccfl 
by  the  voters  of  the  district  for  terms  of  three  years,  one  of  the  three  goine  cz 
annually  in  the  order  of  election,  to  give  opportunity-  for  a  change,  if  called  C 
Graded  school  districts,  composed  of  two  or  more  ordmary  districts,  united  for  ti 
establishment  of  a  eroded  scnool,  have  a  board  of  three  omcers  with  the  same  titH 
elected  and  chan^ea  in  the  same  way. 

For  the  care  or  schools  in  cities  there  are  hoards  of  educaHoUy  comi>08ed,  in  cities 
more  than  15,000  inhabitants,  of  three  members  for  each  ward,  elected  by  the  qutf 
lied  voters  thereof;  in  cities  of  2,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  of  two  members  for  esj 
ward.    In  each  case,  there  is  provision  for  an  annual  change  of  one  member. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  COXDITIOX. 

The  figures  of  the  statistical  summary  before  given  indicate  an  advance  tha'A 
exceedingly  encouraging,  the  increase  of  19,884  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  ^ 
being  met  by  an  increased  enrolment  fairly  corresponding  of  10,6d5  in  the  pnK: 
schools,  and  much  more  than  overtaken  by  28,716  additional  daily  attendance  in  tl»- 
schools,  with  951  more  in  private  or  church  schools.  The  valuation  of  the  Stat«  seta 
fund  and  of  the  sites,  buildings,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  schools  has  g^ 
down;  but  not  more  in  proportion  than  that  of  almost  every  other  kind  of  propef 
while  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  maint-enauce  of  the  school  system  have  con£ 
erably  advanc^,  and  that  in  the  face  of  a  financial  pressure  afiWcting  ^nearly  ev^ 
kind  of  business.  No  report  giving  any  further  information  respecting  the  puK 
schools  and  their  related  institutions  has  been  published  for  1876-77. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 

As  stated  previously,  in  cities  of  2,000  to  15,000  inhabitants  the  general  law  c 
for  boards  of  education,  consisting  of  2  members,  elected  by  the  people  from 
ward  for  2  years'  terms;  in  cities  of  more  than  15,000,  of  3  Irom  each  ward,  elec' 
for  terms  of  3  years  each.  In  both  cases  there  is  provision  for  a  change  of  one  mem.' 
each  year  in  each  ward.  City  superintendents  of  schools  are  the  usual  executive  c^ 
cers  of  the  boards. — (School  laws,  1877.) 


STATISTICS. 

CiUes. 

PopnlaQon. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Eniolment 

A  verafce  at- 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

Expendlf 

Atchison  ......... 

alS.000 
a7,500 

3.000 
S,652 

M.3S0 
1,449 

1,130 
1.310 

S3 
30 

fia« 

Lawronco.*. .  •• . . . 

ss« 

a  Estimated. 


din  private  and  parochial  schools  aboat  300  more. 
ADDITIONAL  PARTlCULAItS. 


Atchison, — No  report  of  the  city  schools  for  1876-77  having  been  published,  the  ^ 

tisticB  above  given  contain  all  our  information  for  that  year,  except  that  a  return  fit^ 

SuperJnteudeut  Scott  shows  5  school  buildings,  with  12  primary-,  6  sramman  an^ 

JuffJi  school  ToovoB  used  for  both  study  and  recvtaiVow,  OiuOl  \\:ii^\i  school  rooms  lor  r^ 
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^  _on  only,  tbc  baildings,  Tvith  tlioir  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  be  Ins  ostimat'Od 
b  ^M$4,100.    The  iclioola  were  taught  for  180  days  out  of  the  200  school  days  of  tho 

J0^4iwrence. — The  classification  here  is  the  now  common  one  of  primary,  granmiar,  and 
i  ^li  schools,  the  course  of  tho  first  covering  5  years,  of  tho  second  2,  of  tho  third  3. 
^re  was  a  rccradiug  at  the  bc^nning  of  the  school  year  1876-^77,  making  the  course 
sist  of  whole  year  grades,  msteau  of  partly  half  year  enes,  as  formerly,  l^his 
srsB.Dgement  on  the  whole  has  worked  more  satisfactorily  than  the  former  one,  and 
allows  of  as  many  promotions  as  the  other,  although  not  of  as  frequent  oneJB.  The 
ki^li  school  has  a  course  in  English,  modem  languages,  and  sciences;  also  such  course 
i-^  -tile  ancient  languages  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. — (Beport  for 
""^*"-77,  with  retimi  trom  Superintendent  Boles.) 

TRAiyiNG  OF  TEACHEES, 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

was  mentioned  in  the  Commissioner's  I^eport  for  1876  that,  in  consequence  of  the 

fa-iliire  of  the  leffislature  to  make  appro])riations  for  the  support  of  the  three  State 

xioxxnol  schools,  the  one  at  Concordia  and  that  atLcayeuworth  nad  been  closed  for  tho 

ITE'c^ater  part  of  that  year.    A  letter  from  the  president  of  the  normal  school  board  at 

Concordia  infonns  us  that  the  school  remained  closed  at  least  through  1877,  and  the 

^^>»ence  of  either  report  or  return  Irom  the  school  at  Leavenworth  appears  to  indicate 

^]|^s&^  it  also  remains  in  the  same  condition.    A  circular,  dated  1877,  from  tho  one  at 

£raporia,  however,  shows  that  the  strujggle  for  existence  which  it  made  in  1876  has 

■jcen  successful,  and  that  it  is  to  go  on  in  its  work  under  an  arrangement  which  involves 

^^pendence  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  and  on  tuition  fees.    A  return  for  1877 

^ives  the  number  of  instructors  as  6,  the  number  in  normal  classes  as  139,  of  whom  80 

'^^*^r©  young  women.    There  are  two  courses  of  study,  an  elementary  common  school 

bourse  and  an  advanced  normal  and  scientific  course.    The  printed  circular  gives  3 

y ^ars  for  the  lower  course  and  2  for  tho  higher ;  but  the  written  return,  of  later  date, 

At-atcs  that  the  former  covers  2  years  and  the  entire  normal  course  4,  indicating  a  modi- 

^cation  made  in  the  autunm  of  1877. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  catalogne  of  the  University  of  Kansas  for  1876-'77  states  that  as  no  appropria- 

•J^n  liad  been  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  normal  department  for  the  two  years 

**^fiMiing  July  1,  1877,  the  regents  had  found  it  necessary  to  so  change  tho  course  of 

Jtticiy  as  to  lessen  the  cost  of  instruction.    The  common  sc^hool  course  which  had  been 

Jaoght  during  1876  and  part  of  1877  was  therefore  dropjied,  and  arrangements  made 

Y^t*  only  a  higher  normal  course  of  3  j'ears,  to  be  prepared  for  either  in  the  preparatory 

^^Partment  of  tho  university  or  in  high  schools  accredited  as  preparat(»ry  schools,  and 

^5^  l>e  prosecuted  afterward,  as  far  as  respects  academic  studies,  in  the  regular  uni- 

ei>iity  classes;  as  respects  common  English  branches,  under  students  from  the  upper 

*^f »rmal  classes,  directed  and  supervised  by  the  principal  of  this  department.    Students 

]}}.  *lio  normal  department,  120  in  1876-^77 :  in  the  higher  normal  course  at  the  opeuinir 

^f  1^77^78,  only  12.  >  b  r        B 

NORMAL   INSTITUTES. 

^  J-^o  make  up  in  some  degree  for  tho  lack  of  normal  schools  and  to  bring  the  means 
^   special  training  for  tho  various  duties  of  a  school  within  reach  of  all  who  either 


^j^*"*  already  teacliors  or  might  desire  to  be  such,  a  law  was  passed  in  1877  requiring 
^Unty  superintendents  to  hold  annually  in  their  respective  counties  a  normal  insti- 
tS  J^  of  not  less  than  ten  weeks*  duration  for  these  classes.  The  expenses  of  such  insti- 
cel  -  *^  *®  ^  defirayed  from  the  fee  of  $1  paid  by  each  candidate  for  a  teacher's 
I^T^^cate  and  a  registration  fee  of  $1  to  be  paid  by  each  person  attending  the  insti- 
t<I  '  ^^*^  whatever  additional  sum  county  commissioners  might  allow,  this  sum  not 
th  ^^^®^^  ^1^-  'Two  or  more  counties  with  less  than  3,000  inhabitants  in  each,  with 
cS^^°^^^  of  the  State  superintendent,  may  unite  in  holding  a  normal  institute  under 
I^J^ain  prescribed  conditions.  An  excellent  course  of  study  for  these  institutes  has 
J^^Ji  prepared  and  issued  by  Stato  Superintendent  Lemmon,  and  there  are  indica- 


^l^viding  a  first  class  school  of  methods  to  nearly  5,000  other  teachers,  at  a  total  cost 
th.^  than  $16,000.  For  the  support  of  these  schbols  the  State  appropriated  $2,800, 
laal  ^^*^®®  ^  which  they  were  held  about  $5,000,  and  the  teachers  paid  the  re- 

,^^lie  same  paper  savs :  "The  most  noticeable  results  of  this  system  of  o.s^.;s,\A\^xfli^ ^ 
^2*™i  school  in  each  county  for  a  term  of  weeks  each  year  are  iv  gra^\\\«A.  T«\^m^  «^ 
••*e.«t«idard  of  teachers,  a  development  of  new  and  progressive  VOicaa,  vtiiCL  tw  c^ixtw^ 
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tion  of  abuses  and' [bad]  practices  in  schoolsy  with  a  general  awakonins  of  the  i>eopl6 
to  a  sense  of  tbeir  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  edacating  uie  c^eneratioiia 
that  are  soon  to  follow  them." 

SECO>'DART  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  report,  official  information  respecting  this  class  of  schools 
is  wanting,  except  what  comes  through  the  catalogue  of  the  State  university.  This 
shows  that  the  proposition  made  to  the  hi^h  schools  of  the  State  to  adopt  a  uniform 
3  years'  course  of  study,  with  a  view  to  linking  themselves  with  the  university  and 
having  their  craduatcs  admitted  to  its  freshman  class,  has  been  adopted  thus  far  by 
only  5  high  schools.  These  are  the  schools*  at  At<;hison,  Emporia^  Lawrence,  Leaven- 
worth, and  Winchester.  This  arrangement  imx)lics  that  the  hi^h  schools  of  these 
cities  adopt  for  themselves  the  following  studies,  in  connection  with  the  hisher  Eng- 
lish :  in  Latin,  throe  books  of  Caiisar's  Commentaries  and  three  of  Virgil's  ^neid ;  in. 
Greek,  Harkness's  First  Book  and  three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Students  pie- 
paring  fur  a  scientific  course  may  substitute  for  the  Greek  an  equivalent  amount  of  study 
in  natural  philosophy  and  French  or  German. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  high  schools,  there  are  others  at  Burlington,  Hiawatha. 
Manhattan,  Salina,  and  Topeka,  at  least,  with  some  50  higher  departments  in  graded 
schools  elsewhere ;  but  fjx)m  none  except  the  one  at  Lawrence,  where  there  aie  5 
teachers,  including  the  princijtal,  are  any  statistics  now  available. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  YI,  YII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and 
the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Rex)ort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION.  . 

COLLEGES. 

Returns  for  1877  have  been  received  from  8  universities  and"  colleges  of  Kansas.  For 
full  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  ap^ndix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

In  the  Kansas  State  University^  only  2  of  the  several  departments  contemplated  have 
as  yet  been  on^anized,  viz,  that  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  the  normal 
department.  The  fonner  comprises  G  comics  of  instruction,  namely,  2  leadinc  to 
the  degree  of  a.  b.  and  4  to  that  of  b.  s.  A  preparatory  department  has  been  organized 
to  supply  the  existing  need  of  suitable  pre])aratory  schools,  but  it  is  not  to  be  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  university.  Approved  high  schools  are  expected  to  do  the 
preparatory  work  in  the  near  future. 

A  majority  of  the  colleges  in  this  State  are  open  to  both  sexes.  Five  of  the  6  which 
report  collegiate  students  have  among  the  number  56  y/)ung  women. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEX. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  made  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the  coUeces 
just  mentioned,  one,  the  College  of  the  Sisters  o/  Bethany,  at  Topeka,  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  this  work.  The  college  is  chartered,  and  teaches  among  other  branches  mu- 
sic, drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German.  It  has  apparatus  lor  the  illustration  of 
physics,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  library  of  703  volumes. —  (Return.)  The  bishop  of  the 
.  Protestant  Lpiscopol  diocese  of  Kansas  is  its  president  and  gives  it  his  personal  super- 
Tision. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

From  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  there  is  no  information  additional  to 
that  contained  in  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  1875-76,  which  show^ 
that  instruction  was  given  in  farm  work,  botany,  practical  horticulture,  chemistry, 
and  physics,  elementary  English  and  mathematics,  higher  mathematics,  German  ana 
French,  industrial  drawing,  mechanical  employments,  printing,. telegraphy,  and  instm- 
mental  music.    The  number  of  instructors  for  that  year  was  16;  of  students^  303. 

ITie  three  scientific  courses  provided  by  the  State  unircrsity  are  in  chemistfr,  natural 

history,  and  in  civil  and  topographical  engineering.    The  studies  in  the  fresiiman  and 

sophomore  classes  are  the  same  as  thos(^  of  corresponding  classes  in  the  general  scien- 

tino  coarse.    During  the  remaining  two  years  the  studies  are  principally  those  which 

bear  more  nearly  upon  the  various  divisions  of  scientific  study  pursued. —  (State 

sports) 
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In  Baker  UMvenityf  Highland  University^  aud  Lane  University  tbero  are  also  scientific 
courses.  Total  of  students  in  these  and  in  the  scientiic  studies  of  the  State  univer- 
fiityy  accozding  to  returns  from  them,  110. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KA3C8A8  DfflTlTUTlOy  FOR  THE  EDUCATIOX  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  OLATHE. 

This  institution  has  instructed  178  pupils  since  its  foundation  in  1866^  and  had  in 
IB/G-*??  an  attendance  of  115,  of  whom  54  were  males  and  Gl  females.  The  elementary 
branches  of  a  common  school  education  are  taught,  besides  the  employments  of  prints 
iogy  ahoemaking,  and  tailoring. — (Return,  1877.) 

KANSAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND,  WYANDOTTE. 

Forty-two  pupils  were  under  instruction  here  in  1876-^.  The  branches  taught  are 
spelling,  Boston  type,  New  York  point,  music,  crammar,  elocution,  American  literature, 
geology,  United  States  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  aD<l  algebra.  The  employments 
are,  for  the  boys,  brush  and  broom  makino;,  and,  for  the  girls,  fancy  work  and  piUm  leaf 
hat  making.  The  plan  has  been  recently  adopted  of  paying  the  boys  in  the  broom 
shop  for  their  labor,  and  ita  results  have  been  excellent.  Under  it  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  has  been  increased  from  75  dozen  to  COO  dozen.  By  this  plan,  too,  such  boys 
as  have  had  to  depend  on  charity  for  their  clothing  are  nearly  enabled  to  pay  for  it 
themselves.  Thus  there  is  cultivated  a  spirit  of  indepcudencc,  and  business  habits  are 
fostered,  each  boy  keeping  his  own  accounts  with  the  shop. — (Return  and  printed  re- 
port, 1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Allbx  B.  Lesimon,  State  mperinUndent  qf  public  instruction^  Toptka, 

[Term,  1877-1879.] 

8TATB  BOARD  OF  EDUCATIOST. 

[Term,  that  of  tbe  official  tenore  of  members  in  tbeir  several  offices.] 


Members. 


Post-offlee. 


non.  Allen  B.  Lemmon,  State  superintendent  of  public  instmction 

ChftDOrilor  James  Marvin,  u.  D..  of  State  Universit v 

President  John  A..  Anderson,  of  StAto  A£rioaltarat  College ■ . 

Principal  Charles  R.  Pomeroy.  d.  i>.,  of  State  Normal  School 


Topeka. 
Lawrence. 
Manhattan. 
Emporia. 
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KENTUCKY. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATIOy  AND  ATTEXDAKCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-20),  white 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-16),  colored  . .. 

Whole  iiuml)er  of  school  aige 

Enrolled  in  public  schools  a 

Colored  enrolment  a 

Average  attendance , 

Average  attendance  of  colored  youth 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  not  in  cities  (white) 

School  districts  (colored) 

School-houses  for  colored  pupils 

Value  of  these 

New  school-houses  built 

Value  of  these 

Number  of  privato  schools 

Pupils  in  such  schools 

Number  of  academies 

Niunber  of  colleges 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Number  of  colored  males 

Number  of  colored  females , 

Average  salary  of  males  a  month. . . 
Average  salary  of  females  a  mouth. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND  AND  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Permanent  school  fund 

Estimated  value  of  all  school  property . 


1875-76. 


448,142 

50,602 

498,744 

226,000 


156,000 


112 

$21,000 
700 


75 
25 


4,020 
1,610 


$1,513,789 
1, 491, 000 


$1, 600, 000 
1, 970, 000 


1876-^. 


459,395 
53,126 

512, 521 

208,500 
19, 107 

125, 0(H) 
13,393 


5,836 

620 

287 

$83,402 

53 

$23,000 

700 

35,000 

75 

25 


4,000 

2,000 

331 

199 

$40 

33r 


$1, 827, 575 
1, 130, 000 


$1, 600, 000 
2,  300, 000 


Increase. 


11,253 

2,524 

13,777 


17,607 


$2,000 


390 


$313,786 


$330,000 


5d 


80 


a  The  total  eDTolment  for  187C-'77  is  probably  to  be  obtained  by  incladinf;  tbe  colored  cnrolmeD^^^ 
given  aeparately,  which  would  leave  a  decrease  of  393  on  the  (eatimated)  enrolment  of  the  year  beio*^ 

(From  printed  reports  of  Hon.  Howard  A.  M.  Henderson  for  1875-^6  and  1876^,  ^^ 
•written  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  same  school  years.  The  financial  s^^ 
ment  is  fix)m  the  latt-er,  the  other  sta>tistics  mainly  from  the  former;  but,  as  *^®5j 
turns  from  several  counties  and  many  districts  have  been  wanting  for  both  yc*rV^ 
figures  used  by  the  superintendent  are,  in  some  cases,  only  the  result  of  an  ^^^^^^ 
reach  an  estimivte  which  may  come  near  the  truth.  Some  of  the  above  statistics"''^ 
published  in  the  abstract  portion  of  the  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1876  as  for  that  yc**» 
they  belonged  properly  to  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1877.) 

I 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GEXERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  insiructUm  is  chosen  by  the  people  every  fonrUi  TJ^ 
for  all  tbe  duties  connected  With  a  general  supcMvmou  ^iSiil  ^wimuaL  report  of  the  publ^ 
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SUUe  hoard  of  edmatxim,  in  which  the  attorney  general,  secretary  of  state,  and  two 
saaional  teachers  selected  by  the  other  members  of  the  board  are  asiiociated  with 
luperintendent,  aids  him  in  establishing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  schools,  rec- 
lendin^  text  books,  and  hearing  appeals  from  the  action  of  county  commissioners. 
State  hoard  of  examinera  for  testing  the  quallQcations  of  such  teachers  as  desire 
e  cortiiicatos,  good  in  ojij  county  for  five  years,  is  formed  by  uniting  with  the 
e  Buperinteudeut  two  proiJossionol  teachers  selected  by  him. 

LOCAL. 

eoiiMhf  commissioner  of  common  schools  is  chosen  for  each  county  by  the  county  court 
Laims  every  second  year,  and  performs  the  ordinary  duties  oi  a  superintendent  of 
lie  schools.^ 

eowUy  hoard  of  examinerSy  for  examining  and  licensing  those  who  wish  to  teach 
he  public  schools  of  the  county,  is  formed  in  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  State  by 
county  commissioner  associating  with  himself  two  persons  chosen  by  him.  Cer- 
ates issued  by  this  board  are  good  within  the  county  for  two  or  four  years,  accord- 
to  grade.  The  board  may  also  select,  from  the  list  of  t«xt  books  put  forth  by  the 
te  board  of  education,  a  uniform  series  for  the  county,  which  shall  not  be  changed 
two  years. 

^  toftool  trustee  for  each  district  is  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  to  engage  teachers, 
vide  the  needful  school  buildings^  and  care  for  and  make  annual  report  of  schools ; 
boards  are  hereafter  to  consist  of  3  members,  one  going  out  each  year,  to  admit  of 
^  election.  For  colored  school  districts  3  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  county  com- 
uioner. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Notwithstanding  decrease  in  the  distributable  school  fund,  a  consequent  decrease  in 
I  Btate  allowance  for  each  child,  and  considerable  complaint  of  comparatively  Edight 
alts  from  the  State  system,  Superintendent  Henderson  thinks  that  on  the  whole 
^  b  an  increasing  interest  in  common  schools.  Exclusive  of  15  cities  and  towns  in 
ich  the  schools  are  well  graded  and  about  500  teachers  are  employed,  schools  were 
ight  in  1876-77  in  all  but  36  of  the  5,836  school  districts  for  white  children  in  the 
kte,  and  in  532  of  the  020  districts  for  colored  children.  In  the  districts  in  which  no 
^18  were  held,  the  failure  to  have  tlicm  is  attributed  to  epidemics,  Hre,  or  want  of 
oitable  and  comfortable  place.  Of  the  700  private  schools,  too,  with  their  twenty- 
)  to  thirty-five  thousand  pupils,  many  are  said  to  have  been  in  part  public  schools, 
'ooounon  school  of  the  district  being  taught  in  connection  with  the  private  one, 
^consideration  of  a  certain  State  allowance  for  each  public  pupil,  or  the  latter  beins 
^ztenBiou  of  the  former,  as  a  pay  school,  after  the  free  school  session  has  expired, 
■^eight-ninths  of  the  chililrcn  under  instruction  in  the  State,  Dr.  Henderson  holds, 
i^ing  taught  through  the  agency  of  common  schools ;  and  he  conceives  that  the 
■dts  achieved  are  far  beyond  wliat  could  be  reached  with  the  same  expenditure  under 
mother  than  a  public  system.  By  a  comparison  of  Kentucky  with  many  other  States. 
UU)W8  that  the  want  of  still  larger  and  more  satisfactory  results  is  to  be  attributed 
|o  a  lack  of  sufficient  State  aid  for  the  schools,  but  to  the  absence  of  voluntary 
^  taxation,  supplementary  to  the  Stato  allowance.  On  this  point  he  says  decidedly : 
*^  school  system  of  Kentucky  can  only  bo  made  the  equal  of  that  of  other  States 
*6  success  we  admire  and  covet  for  ourselves,  by  doing  as  they  have  done,  namely, 
^  to  rely  solely  upon  an  insufficient  and  variable  State  bonus,  and  by  district  taxa- 
^fftiae  the  necessary  funds  to  lengthen  the  term  and  improve  the  character  of  the 
*»ct8chooL*— (State  report  for  1876-77.) 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

*'*te  were  532  schools  for  colored  children  taught  during  the  year.  Though  the  aid 
^ft  these  schools  by  the  State  is  comparatively  small,  the  colored  people  have  by 
'*te  8Qbscrii)tions  sui>plemented  the  public  bonus  and  in  many  instances  had  good 
^ISi  In  some  lociJities  the  farmers,  recognizing  the  value  of  schools  for  the  colored 
^  M  contributing  to  the  permanency  of  their  labor,  have  aided  in  sustaining  such 
1^  That  antagonism  which  at  first  threatened  to  overthrow  the  system  or  im- 
'Hb  usefulness  is  rapidly  yielding  to  more  enlightened  views  and  to  the  judicious 
2Jof  prudent,  intelligent  men  of  the  colored  race.  In  several  counties  mstitutes 
^g  organized  composed  of  colored  teachers,  and  colored  citizens  of  the  better 
^tte  accepting  the  office  of  trustee. 

^  are  colored  school  districts  reported  in  all  but  8  counties,  aggrogatins  620  dis- 
*^  la  aU  bat  88  of  these  districts  schools  were  taught,  and  in  those  which  had  no 
^  the  colored  x>opalation  is  sparse  and  scattered.    These  results  are  certainly 

H^lUftfoii  to  the  oommiMioDor /or  the  conntj  of  Jefforson,  there  la  one  for  thd  ^tv  ot  Xati^s^^*^ 
^VnaiaJljlijythecitfOoanciL 
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remarkable  for  a  system  that  has  had  strong  prejudices  to  contend  a^dnst  an 
not  more  than  three  years  in  practical  operation. — (State  rex>ort,  1^(^77.) 

GfiADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  graded  schools  in  the  15  cities  and  towns  where  they  have  been  estab 
said  by  Dr.  Henderson  to  be  the  pride  of  the  citizens  and  to  have  so  den 
their  educational  efficiency  as  to  awaken  no  regret  except  that  they  were 
earlier.  He  wishes  every  town  of  tJOO  inhabitants  to  endeavor  to  establish  i 
tjiin  one,  and  proposes  to  draft  a  supplementary  article  to  chapter  18  of  the  L 
the  provisions  of  which  any  town  mav  establish  a  system  of  graded  school 
further  special  legislation.  To  aid  still  further  in  this  good  work,  he  publie 
appendix  to  his  report  abundant  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  grading  of  such 
(State  report  for  1876-77.) 

kinderoXrten. 

A  Kindergarten  of  the  German  and  English  Academy,  Louisville,  reports  1 
with  25  to  ^  children,  4  to  7  years  of  age,  trained  in  the  occupations  and 
apparatus  of  FrobeVs  system,  ^'with  excellent  results."  Another,  forming 
meut  of  lilrs.  W.  B.  Nold's  school,  in  the  same  city,  reports  a  conductor  who 
uate  of  Mrs.  Eraus-Bcelte's  training  class  in  New  York  City,  a  teacher  of  dai 
24  pupils,  3  to  8  yeai's  of  age.  In  the  former  the  children  are  under  trainii 
daily;  in  the  latter,  3  hours.  The  la1(t«r,  besides  the  usual  Frobel  occupat: 
oral  lessons  in  German,  has  dancing  and  light  c^ymnastic  exercises,  and.spe) 
effects  of  the  training  as  **  decidedly  beneficial,"  fostering  habits  of  obedienc* 
ness,  neatness,  and  patience,  cultivating  the  taste,  bringing  out  latent 

genius,  and  imparting  grace  of  motion,  polish  of  manner,  and  unproved  phj 
ition.  A  third  school,  which  was  held  in  connection  with  the  I'emale  Se 
Georgetown,  is  reported  by  the  principal  to  be  discontinued  for  want  of  pro] 
elation  by  tno  parents  of  the  merits  of  the  system,  though  he  himself  was 
with  it  and  believed  it  a  method  of  instruction  for  primary  classes  wl 
eventually  supersede  all  others. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Boards  of  trustees,  differing  in  number  and  in  term  of  office  in  differe 
appear  to  be  the  ordinary  school  officers  for  the  cities  of  the  State,  no  g( 
prescribing  the  number  or  the  term.  City  superintendents  serve  as  executi 
of  the  boards  in  the  chief  cities.  In  Louisville,  besides  the  board  of  true 
posed  of  two  members  from  each  ward,  there  is  a  board  of  examiners,  co 
the  city  superintendent  and  6  or  more  professional  teachers,  chosen  by  tie  < 
on  examination  and  course  of  study,  to  examine  applicants  for  the  position  < 
in  the  public  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


CitiM. 

Fopnlation. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

EnrolmeDt. 

Avenge 
attendance. 

Teachers. 

Sz 

Corington  ............ 

35,000 

15,000 

0135,000 

18,500 

9,800 

5,969 

45,000 

C,500 

3,500 

1,788 

17,533 

8,674 

8,4^ 

1,545 

11, 951 

1.969 

63 

31 

^284 

40 

L^xinston 

liOaisviUd...... 

NewDort........<. 

a  Statistics  of  LoQisville  are  for  1876,  none  for  1877  having  heen  received. 
b  Besides  4  mosic  teachers  and  37  teachers  of  German. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Grades  in  the  city  8ck4>oU» — State  Superintendent  Henderson,  in  his  Eentuc 
Lawver,  published  1877,  says,  p.  259:  "We  have  now  graded  schools  in  ev< 
the  Commonwealth,  with  the  exception  of  Bowling  Green,  and  efforts  are  b 
there  to  establish  one." 

Covington, — A  return  j&x)m  Superintendent  Best  gives  35  as  the  number  o 
school  rooms;  grammar  school  rooms,  24;  high  school  rooms,  5;  sittings  in 
number  of  days  schools  were  taught,  200;  valuation  of  all  school  propertv,  ( 

Lexington, —  "The  educational  system  hero  includes  colored  as  well  as  whit4 

and  is  purely  elementary  as  to  both,  except  that  in  the  most  advanced  depc 

each  school  some  studies  are  attended  to  which  form  part  of  the  cours 

BchooU.^'^ (Letter  from.  Superintendent  Harrison.)    The  number  of  coloiec 

enrolled  waa  768',  average  daily  attendance  ol  t^e^,  ^\\  teachers  for 
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school  boildings  for  both  wliite  and  c4)loTed,  9 ;  school  rooms,  31 ;  value  of  school 
buildJDgs  beloiif^iug  to  the  free  school  systeni,  $40,000. — (Keturu.) 

LouigriUc, — There  ore  m  this  city  d  grades  below  the  high  schools,  the  course  in 
xrliich  is  4  years,  and  the  enrolment  in  1>:J75-'7G,  of  both  sexes,  GOO.  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  there  is  a  training  school  in  which  young  women  receive  special  in- 
stnction  as  to  methods  and  discipline,  and  are  then  ai>poiutcd  to  ])ositions  as  openings 
occur.  Five  of  the  city  schools  are  for  colored  children,  and  in  the  year  covered  by 
the  report  3  night  schools  were  maintained,  enrolling  8S6  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  443  additional  to  the  numbers  given  in  the  table.  These  night  schools 
vereopen  from  the  third  ^lond^iy  in  October  t^  the  last  Fiiilay  in  February'.  They 
have  been  for  boys  and  young  men.  Otheis  for  girls  and  young  women  are  proposed. — 
(Report  for  1875-7G.) 

Newport — The  enrolment  Is  the  same  as  that  reported  for  1875-76,  but  the  average 
•tteodanee  is  80  less.  Schools  were  in  session  10  months.  In  1876  the  hii;h  schind 
was  nominally  a1>oUshed  by  the  boanl  and  one  class  substituted  for  it  called  the  higher 
intennefUate.  Two  grades  were  taught,  however,  with  tlw  assistance  of  the  suiwr- 
intendent,  corresx>onding  to  the  first  aiul  second  yoargrades  of  the  former  high  school, 
irith  an  enrolment  of  48  and  average  attendance  of  37  x>uxnls. — (liei)ort.) 

TRAINING  OF  TILVCHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

That  better  teachers  are  desirable  and  that  normal  schools  are  the  great  a<i:ent8  to 
wpply  them.  Dr.  Henderson  says,  no  one  at  all  acfpiainted  with  the  fa<;ts  will  deny. 
Korean  it  he  denied  that  all  the  States  haviug  a  well  developed  system  of  common 
Khools  have  supi)lied  such  schools  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  that  system.  The  testi- 
Jwny  as  to  their  utility,  too,  he  holds,  is  unifonn.  Having  addressed  in(]uiries  on  this 
whject  to  a  number  of  representative  educators,  he  received  from  all  sulMitantiallv  tho 
fame  reply,  namely:  "They  are  invaluable  auxiliaries  to  our  system  ;**  "they  liavo 
hnprovrtl  the  qualification's  of  our  teachers  <)0  per  cent.;"  "the  normal  graduates 
Me  always  preferred ; "  "the  nonnal  graduates  raise  tho  aspirations  of  the  tejwrhers 
jnd  iudnce  them  to  study  and  pursue  the  approved  methods  of  the  new  education ; " 
*l»y  teaching  in  the  institutes  they  multiply  themselves  through  inducing  others  to 
•d<^  their  methods; "  "  they  have  proven  a  graud  power  in  grading  and  disciplining 
wrechools;"  "they  have  elevated,  in  the  public  sentiment,  the  esteem  in  which 
*^hing  is  held ; "  "by  all  means  secure  them  for  your  State  at  the  earliest  possible 
jwment;"  "once  tested  you  will  wonder  that  ycm  have  done  without  them  so  long; " 
'nothing  yields  so  large  a  dividend  on  the  cost." 

^  a  means  of  securing  such  valuahle  aids  to  the  State  system  with  very  little  extra 
yt«  Dr.  Henderson  suggests  the  addition  of  two  normal  professors  to  the  j)resent  staff 
jjfthe  Agricultural  ancf  Mechanical  C«)llege,  utilizing  tlio  other  jmifessors  for  such 
wanches  as  would  fill  out  a  good  normal  course.  This  jdan  would  yield  the  full  means 
of  instrnction  at  a  cost  of  only  about  §5,000  annually  beyond  what  is  now  incurred, 
"icn,  to  secure  normal  students,  he  would  have  200  young  men  selected  by  the  county 
^'irtsof  claims  and  sustained  at  the  college  out  of  the  interest  of  the  siiqdns  school 
jwwys,  which,  now  amounting  to  §339,000,  have  been  bonded  by  tho  State  and  yield 
*" d&trihution  nearly  $20,000.  This  sum,  apiK>rtioned  to  the  counties  in  pri>i)ortion 
JP*chool  population,  gives,  in  most  cases,  less  than  two  cents  a  child,  an  amount  so 
"ttle  appreciable  in  results  that  Dr.  HcMiderson  thinks  there  would  Imj  a  real  gain  in 
S^'^riating  the  whole  suqilus  l>ond  n^vemu*,  with  the  consent  of  the  several  eoun- 
^  to  the  prox>osed  training  of  200  better  teachci-s  annually  for  the  schoids.  If  tho 
P»4nthn«  outlined  should  be  carried  out,  it  would  give  the  State  a  normal  scIkm)!,  in 
^^ection  with  it^  own  existing  college,  at  jin  expense  of  only  §5,(KH3  annually,  to 
•^pjivith,  additional  to  the  i)reseut  cost  of  schools — a  small  sum  for  a  large  State 
*^^  as  a  means  to  a  great  benefit. 

Other  plans  for  seciu-ing  normal  instruction,  less  practicable  and  more  exjwnsive, 
J*Jt  l)ceu  suggested :  (1)  that  the  State  establish  a  normal  i)rofessorship  in  each  of 
'^  colleges  within  it  and  in  several  of  the  female  semiuaries;  (2)  that  a  faculty  of 
^I^aI  professors  should  be  organized,  wlio  should  constitute  a  peripatetic  school, 
wellinjr  from  one  section  to  another  and  hohling  at  eaeh  jMunt  a  session  of  two  to 
*""*'  moiiths;  (3)  that  several  srhwds  for  training  teacheis,  with  a  grand  central 
*!2|*1  univcreity,  should  be  established. 

landing  the  discussion  of  these  plans  for  State  nonnal  school  training,  the  depend- 
9^  &r  special  i>repuration  of  teachers  bus  to  be  on  the  nomial  de])artnients  of  Berea 
J^jwgo  and  Columbus  College;  the  Kentucky  Nonnal  School  of  Messrs.  Vance  and 
^**phell,  at  Carlisle;^  the  Glasgow  Training  School,  under  A.  W.  Mell,  at  Glasgow ; 

^v^l^faatiM  of  tho  normal  coarsen  In  this  Ht.-hool  have,  b.v  tbe  charter,  a  rii;Vit  to  Xcftc^  \t\  \\\q  c.oxi\mv>^ 
g^^ythf  Kt^e  for  Ave  yean  without  examiDaiion  oy'oUUer  the  Slate  or  couuXy  \y)ax^— V!Cvt^>33A£ 
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the  Normal  School  at  Morgantown,  under  W.  J.  Fiuley ;  and  the  Lonisrille  Tratxi 
School,  connected  with  the  school  system  of  that  city.  P^or  Btatistics,  see  Table  IX 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding.— -(84 
rex)ort  for  1876-77  and  returns  of  normal  schools  to  Bureau  of  Educatioii.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Institutes  for  fuller  instruction  of  teachers  were  held  during  1877  in  nearly  evi 
county,  and  were  largely  attended.  The  reports  respecting  them  made  to  the  anp 
intendent  were  uniform  in  attestation  of  their  value.  The  State  regards  these  iDi 
tutes  of  such  importance  as  to  require  the  attendance  of  teachers,  prescribing  t 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  certificate  when  there  is  wilful  absence. — (Report  of  superi 
tendent,  1876-77.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUKNAL. 

A  great  aid  to  the  fuUcr  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work  is  now  afforded  by 
useful  educational  journal  established  in  187G  and  stiU  continued.  Tliis  is  the  Eclect 
Teacher,  published  monthly  at  Carlisle,  and  containing,  besides  much  niattcrfortl 
teachers,  the  official  decisions  of  the  Stat«  superintendent,  with  intelligence  from  ca 
respondents  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  Southern  States.  In  this  last  lespei 
especially  it  supplies  a  need  that  has  been  long  and  deeply  felt. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Henderson  for  1876-'77  contains  no  definite  infontt 
tion  as  to  this  class  of  schools,  and  the  returns  from  the  few  cities  reporting  add  litt 
to  our  knowledge  either  of  the  number  of  them  or  the  pupils  in  tliem;  there  are 
teachers,  with  46  pupils,  at  Cynthiaua;  apparently  3,  with  175  pupils,  at  Covingt^ 
1,  with  48  pupils,  at  Newport;  and  20,  with  660  pupils,  at  Louisville.  The  figure  i* 
Louisville  are  for  1876,  and  the  high  school  there  is  spoken  of  in  exalted  terms  of  oox 
mendation  by  the  committee  on  examinations. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depaj 
ments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sumnior* 
of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  precediliig. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  colleges  reporting  for  1877  number  10.    Four  of  these  admit  both  sexes. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  IX  of  the  api>endix,  and  a  summary  of  til 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  State  University,  with  buildings  valued  at  |250,000  and  productive  funds  yiel 
ins  an  income  of  $25,000  annually,  comprises  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Cme{ 
of  Kentucky ;  there  are  also  colleges  of  ai-ts,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  the  Bible,  uu^ 
commercial  college.    In  all  departments,  the  faculty  niunbered  24,  the  students  SOU 

No  information  has  been  received  for  1877  from  Warren  College,  Murray  Instita^ 
and  Central  and  Kentucky  Wesleyan  Universities. 

The  departments  and  courses  of  instruction  in  those  which  send  catalogues  remfl) 
the  same  as  reported  in  1876. 

COLLEGES   FOR   WOMEN. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sbP 
mary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[Eor  statistics  under  this  head,  nee  Tables  X-XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  aammoriea  of  them  in  ^ 

iteport  of  the  Commissioner  prooeding.) 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agrietiltural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kenbichj^  a  department  of  the  St^ 
university,  has  a  4  years*  course  of  instruction,  embracing  9  separate  schools^  name* 
English  language  and  lit<?rature,  mental  and  \mqtq1  philosophy,  mathematics,  che^ 
istry  and  physics,  natural  history,  civil  historj-,  modem  languages,  civil  engineeri^ 
and  miJUBfff  and  military  tactics.  All  students  are  required  to  spend  a  portion  of  tb< 
tune  in  active  lahoTf  cither  in  the  agricultural  or  horticnltural  dei)artment,  and  they  • 
JcftH'oo  to  elect  either  compensated  ox  micom^^u^atedL  laX^oit,    Those  who  desire 
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Lefiray  a  portion  of  their  expenses  are  required  to  labor  from  fonr  to  five  honrs  each 
lay,  BLX  days  in  the  Tveok,  upon  tho  farm.  Each  legiHlativo  district  in  the  State  is 
eiditlod  to  send  to  this  college,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  three  properly  i>repared 
students.  Such  students  are  also  entitle<l  to  receive,  ireo  of  charge,  instruction  in 
the  college  of  arts  of  tlie  university  and  in  tho  department  of  biblical  instruction. 

There  were  110  stndenta  in  1877  in  the  agricultui*al  college,  taught  by  8  instructors. — 

(University  catalogao,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Theoloffieal  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Danville,  provides  a  3  years' 
worse  of  strictly  professional  study,  and  requires  for  admission  that  tho  applicant  be 
a  gradoAte  of  a  college  or  that  he  stand  an  examination  on  the  onlinary  college  course. 
Ito  nninber  of  students  in  1877  was  15,  of  whom  12  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or 
science.— (Return  and  catalogue.) 

The  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at  Louisville,  has  a  course  of  instruction 
▼Wch  comprises  8  distinct  and  independent  scbools,  and  is  completed  in  3  or  4  years, 
according  to  circumstances.  Tlie  studies  of  each  school  (except  Hebrew  and  Greek) 
are  finished  in  a  year;  the  classes  of  the  various  departments  meet  at  such  hours  as 
not  to  conllict;  and  thus  a  student  may  enter  for  a  single  session  and  take  up  and  com- 
plete sncli  subjects  as  he  selects.  Number  of  matriculated  students,  88. — (Catalogue, 
1877.) 

,  The  conise  of  theological  instruction  at  Georgetown  College  has  been  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  pursued  concurrently  with  studies  in  the  college,  but  neither  its  extent  nor 
the  nnmU*r  of  students  engaged  in  it  is  given  in  the  catalogue  for  1877. 

TTio  College  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Kentucky  State  University,  had  an  attendance  in 
1877  of  51  students.  Tho  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  2  years. — (Cata- 
logue.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Xair  Department  of  the  State  University  provides  a  2  years*  course  of  study  which 
wdesiffued  te  Im)  complete  nnd  thorough,  except  in  merely  local  law  and  practice. 
There  is  no  note  of  any  preliminary  examination  or  requirement  for  admission.  A 
mploma,  however,  is  granted  only  after  a  rigid  'VNTitton  examination;  it  is  a  license 
w  practise  law  in  the*  courts  of  Kentucky.  There  were  19  students  in  1877. —  (Univcr- 
aty  catalogue,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  Kentucky  University  has  been  reorganized  during  the  last  year, 
*»d  chiinis  to  offer  inducements  equal  to  those  of  any  other  me<lical  coUcp^e  in  the 
^^Ate.  Attendance  upon  three  courses  of  lectures,  each  of  8  months,  is  requisite  for 
P*dnatioii. 

The  Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  which  is  the  medical  department  of  Central  Unl- 
!*^ty,  provides,  in  addition  to  tho  didactic  course,  abundant  facilities  for  clinical 
*^**'niction.  For  graduation,  a  3  years*  course  of  study  of  medicine  under  a  regular 
petitioner  is  required,  including  two  full  courses  of  lectures;  the  latter  course  must 
yjfWn  in  this  institution.  The  student  must  also  have  dissected  at  least  one 
fjj^  in  this  or  some  other  medical  school,  must  have  followed  the  practice  of  a 
SJital,  and  must  have  passed  satisfactorily  severe  didactic  and  clinical  examinations. 
*^;wcre  87  matriculates  during  the  session  of  1876-'77,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 

JS^g  session  there  were  75. — ( Annual  tinnouncement  and  return,  1877.) 
jThc  Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy  has  a  course  of  instruction  which  includes  chem- 
Jjy»  hotany,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy.  The  annual  course  of  lectures  begins 
?jjJctober  and  closes  in  March.  Attendance  upon  2  courses,  with  at  least  4  years*  ap- 
g^^ticeship  in  the  drug  business,  is  required  for  graduation.  Number  of  students, 
^•*^(Eetam  and  seventh  annual  announcement.) 

I 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KENTUCKY   IXSTITLTION   FOR   THE   DEAF   AND   DOIB. 

n  since  IS 
)  mind.    A 

M.    »-   »v«u-lllUl.C    111    liUU   OI.«l>t;«7  VI.    DUUIIU  lUtlUi    UlllL    body  may  JX;UV1VU    mx    I'llV    (JT^XXeULB  ux 

U^Utttitution  gratuitously  for  seven  years.  The  studies  pursued  are  reading,  writ- 
rfejrithmetic,  grammar,  geo^aphy,  history,  natural  history,  physiology,  the  Bible, 
S^ja,  and  manners.    Tnere  is  no  return  of  statistics  for  the  year. — (State  rei>ort, 

KENTUCKY   INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   BUND. 

J^  place  for  training  the  unfortunate  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Louisville.    The 
Sj*  of  instruction  embraces  everything  taught  in  the  common  schools,  ^'\W\  s^c\\j\ 
I      jESS  ^  niusic  and  various  trades.    Every  diild  in  tho  State  wliose  cy e«v^V,  \^  \ft^ 
i     ^*rtive  fyt  tdncation  in  the  common  schoola  may  obtjun  instructioii  itec,  «ccA/\xi 
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case  of  destitution,  may  be  clotliecl  as  tvcU  as  tangbt  and  fed  for  seven  yean. 
boys  are  taught,  in  connection  -vritb  their  other  studies,  to  make  brooms  and  naxi^ 
tresses,  to  do  upliolstering,  and  to  cane  chairs.  The  girls  are  taught  to  knit,  to  sew 
by  hand  and  with  machines,  and  to  do  various  kinds  of  fancy  work.  Students  in  "iiha 
lurit  year,  ^;  teachers,  including  priucix)al,  20, — (State  rcxK>rt,  1876-77,  and  flpeclil 
return.) 

KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MIXDED. 

The  school  is  situated  near  Frankfort.  Its  object  is  not  to  furnish  on  asylum  "Of 
nnimyrovable  idiots,  but  a  State  school  for  improvement  of  feeble-minded  childrcJn. 
The  tullest  t<*rm  of  residence  is  10  jrears.  As  mental  imbecility  is  often  a  fruit  «f 
physical  weakness,  special  attention  is  ])aid  to  ^yuuia^tic  exercises,  and  every  maach 
of  the  bod^  is  daily  brouglit  into  play  by  cuTistlienic  muvementH  timed  to  init9J5' 
In  several  instances,  through  imxirovomont  of  the  boilily  health,  this  has  resulted  in 
great  mental  bcnelit,  while  the  gtuncRil  school  training  is  said  to  show  results  propox- 
tionately  e4pial  to  those  realize(l  in  public  w^hools.  Pupils  in  1876-77,  127 ;  teocbora^ 
4,  with  18  other  emi^loyds. — (State  report  for  1876-77,  and  BX>ecial  return.) 

LOUISVILLE  HOUSE  OF  KEFUOE. 

This  institution  gave  reformatory,  industrial,  and  literary  training  during  1877  to  a 
total  of  322  children,  of  whom  25  were  colored,  a  department  lor  such  haviiu;  beea 
opened  in  September  of  that  year.  Besides  the  elements  of  an  English  education  tlid 
imnates  are  taught  laundry  work,  sewing,  sboemaking,  cane  seating,  and  basket 
weaving,  those  with  musical  ability  being  also  taught  music  and  exercised  ati  a 
band.— (Rei>oiii  for  1876-77.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONATENTIONS. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Louisville,  Angnst  13, 1877. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Educational  Association  was  to  meet  the  following 
day,  no  programme  had  been  prepared,  and  the  session  was  principally  devoted  to 
business.    This  accomplished,  Superintendent  HenderHon,  president  of  the  State  aMOj 
elation,  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  of  a  school  tax,  arguing  for  volimtary  loca* 
taxation  in  school  districts  to  supplement  the  State  apportionment  and  secure  lou|;ef 
terms  and  better  teachers,    lie  said  he  had  obtained  the  passage  of  a  law  permitting 
this  and  giving  evciy  town  that  desires  to  improve  the  character  or  extend  the  tiflW 
of  the  public  schoolB  a  right  to  vote  a  tax  of  30  cents  on  the  ^100  and  every  conntxT 
district  a  tax  of  25  cents.    Tliis,  he  said,  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  good  pubhc  Bcbow 
system  can  be  built  up,  and  not  till  the  notion  is  eradicated  that  the  public  bomunntf* 
pay  all  the  costs  of  the  schools,  without  such  local  aid,  can  the  system  of  the  Stat^ 
reach  the  jverfection  and  effectiveness  to  be  desired.    By  invitation,  SnperiiiteDdcn* 
Wickorsliam,  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  common  school  e<lnc»" 
tion  in  that  State.    He  especially  commended  township  organization,  and  reenforce^* 
the  ideas  of  Dr.  Henderson  respecting  direct  local  taxation  for  support  of  schools;  hj 
said  he  did  not  desire  a  large  State  bonus,  thinking  it  an  evil  rather  than  a  good;  os^^ 
he  wanted  from  the  State  little  more  than  an  organization,  oflicera,  laws,  blanks.  an<» 
normal  schools,  prefeiTing  to  de]>end  mainlv  on  the  people  of  a  district  for  suppiyipS 
further  needs.    President  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  AVliitewatcr  Normal  School,  WisconsUJj 
was  then  introdncred.    He  explained  the  Wisconsin  system  of  improving  teachers  ^^ 
normal  school  and  institute  instniction,  and  commended  this  as  the  sui-est  and  n^^Jrl 
direct  way  of  bettering  the  common  schools  through  the  imnrovement  of  those  v»* 
have  them  in  charge.    The  session,  though  a  brief  one,  was  tlins  made  useful,  and  J^ 
is  hojied  that  it  may  bear  good  fruit. — (State  report  for  187G-77  and  Educatioi*^** 
Weekly,  August  23,  1877.) 

DISTRICT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

During  the  year  1876-^77,  five  district  associations  of  teachers  wore  formed,  ^^^^^ 
district  embracing  several  counties,  the  object**  being  the  discussion  of  education  ^J^ 
themes,  with  a  view  to  individual  and  mutual  improvement  and  a  more  intimn  "^^ 
acquamtanco  with  each  other  on  the  part  of  persons  laboring  in  neighboring  fieicl^] 
The  five  associations  formed  are  termed  "The  Central  Kentucky,"  **Tho  MetropoC^ 
tan,"  "The  Green  River,"  "The  Southwestern  Kentucky,"  and  "The  Northwestern^^ 
It  is  proiK)sed  to  establish  at  least  two  others,  embracing  the  counties  not  include?*^ 
in  the  foregoing  list. —  (State  report,  1876-77.) 

STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLORED  TF.ACTIERS. 

A  convention  of  representative  colored  teachers  and  tnistees  was  held  in  FrankforC^- 

Aiiffiist  22,  1877,  in  resj)onso  to  a  circular  call  issne^l  by  Superintendent  Hendereoi^^ 

A  j^nuanent  xu»ociatiou  was  organized  \miici  t\itt  \aN^,  «k  ^ioviatitution  and  by-la^T^ 
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d  officers  elected.  Dr.  Henderson,  in  opening  the  oonvention,  said  that  he 
the  call  to  organize  an  educational  association  which  should  be  x>erfectly  . 
L  sectarian  aiid  political  influences,  and  whose  aims  should  be  to  secure  an 
it  of  the  teachers  by  union  of  effort,  to  ascertain  the  real  wants  of  the  col- 
nd  to  lay  before  the  legislature  the  necessities  and  desires  of  colored  citi- 
meeting  was  subsequently  addressed  by  J.  M.  Maxwell,  of  Louisville,  and 
he  importance  of  unity,  mutual  sympathy,  and  cooperation  in  efforts  to 
ducatA>n  of  the  colored  children,  as  well  as  on  the  encouragement  to  such 
the  friendly  feeling  of  many  white  people  on  this  subject, 
joummentj  a  resolution  was  adopted  for  the  organization  of  coun^  teach- 
ions  auxiliary  to  this^  and  a  circular  was  subs^uently  issued  bv  Dr.  Hen- 
ting  county  commissioners  to  form  both  county  associations  and  institutes 
n  t^hers  of  colored  schools  could  be  assembled  with  the  trustees  of  such 

meeting  of  the  association  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Danville,  Aueust  7, 
dingannual  meetings  to  be  always  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  August 
. — (Keport  of  State  superintendent,  1876-77,  and  special  pamphlet  report.) 

OBITUAEY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  NATHAN  L.  RICE,  D.  D. 

ce,  though  with  few  particulars,  has  reached  the  Bureau  that  this  reverend 
widely  known  as  pastor  of  important  churches  in  some  of  our  chief  cities, 
y{  several  considerable  works,  died  in  June,  1877,  in  Kentucky,  which  was 
tate,  and  in  which  he  had  filled  for  several  of  ms  later  years  the  position 
^feesor  of  theology  at  the  Danville  Theological  Seminary. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

SowABD  A.  H.  Hkndbbson,  stats  tuperintenderU  (\fpuiMc  {fWtriMtion,  Frafikf&rL 

[Seoood  term,  1875-1879.] 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COlDilSSIOl^S   OF  EDUCATIOIT. 


I<OIJISIA]VA« 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  Aia>  ATTENDANCE. 


Tonth  of  school  age  (fl-^i) 


Enrolled  in  public  scaooIb. 
Average  attendance  in  each  schools 
Pupils  in  private  schools •• 


SCHOOLS. 


Public  schools  reported  «•••••  ••••••  — 

Public  school-houses 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Valuation  of  public  school  property .. 
Private  schools;  elementaryi  2&;  seo- 
ondary,  60. 


TEACHEBS. 


Teachers  in  public  schools 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men .... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 
Teachers  in  private  schools 


INCOlfE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools.^ •• 
Whole  expenditure  for  such  schools.. 


1875-7a 


274,688 
74,307 
52, 315 


&7 
$803,062 


1,615 

931 

31 


$776,009 
c776,009 


1876-^. 


a266,033 

85,000- 

(54,390 

20,693 


1,044- 

323 

135 

$736,575 

306 


1,507 

$45 

35 

638 


$467,368 
d369,629 


Increase. 


"*"i6,'e93' 

2,075 

•  •••' 

38 

' 

$14 
4 

•  •••• 

Dee 


". 


aWbiim  onUide  of  New  Orleftns,  68,567 ;  colored  oattida  of  New  Orleans,  108,548.  Kr.  La 
zviii  of  his  report  protests  assinst  this  enameration  as  imperfect  or  nnfikir  in  prMentlng  a  po| 
of  school  a|(e  smaller  tluui  in  &874. 

ft  Whites,  inolading  New  Orieaot,  31,911;  ookfed,  91,840 1  estimated  enrolneBt  in  p«ld 
reporting,  1.390. 

c  This  mdades  salaries  of  secretaries,  porters,  and  portresses  In  the  New  Orleans  City  school  i 
pavment  of  previous  indebtedness  of  parish  school  bosrds,  and  |83,9S1  of  fiinda  in  the  nands  d 
school  boarCtreaanrers;  this  last  inolnded  to  make  a  balance. 

tf  Thia  indodes  payment  of  093,691  of  claims  under  prsirioiia  boards. 

(From  return  of  Hon.  William  G.  Bro^m,  then  State  superintendent,  for  18 
and  report  and  return  of  Hon.  Bohert  M.  Lusher,  State  supeiintendent  of  puhUo  t 
tion,  for  1877.) 

OFPICEES  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTE3i. 

GENERAL. 

For  supervision  of  the  State  school  system,  there  is  a  State  wperkUmdmi  ^ 
eduoationf  elected  by  tiie  people  every  4  years,  with  the  duty  of  general  visitsw 
annual  report.  ^ 

For  control  of  all  free  public  schools  established  and  maintained  by  the  State 
is  testate  hoard^ of  eduoaHoHf  composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  ^vemor,  sec 
of  state,  attorney  general.  State  sux>erintendent  of  public  educatioUi  and  2  d 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

LOCAL. 

For  care  of  all  public  school  interests  in  the  several  parishes — divisions  of  the 

irhich  answer  to  counties  elsewhere — there  are  parish  hoards  of  directors,  of  6  to  9 

ben.  appointed  from  the  citizens  of  the  parish  by  the  State  board  of  education,  i 

in  tie  pariah  of  Orleans,  where  or^  8  memb<sro  of  a  board  of  20  are  so  appo 

TTieir  tenn  of  service  is  4  years.   They  ^  the  \>o\x£LdA  oi  viVo^V  districts,  app 
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mds  to  these  according  to  the  school  popiUation,  examine  and  license  teachers,  and 
isxt  and  annually  report;  upon  the  schools. 

Tbe  parish  boards  may,  at  their  discretion,  appoint  auxiliary  risiiin^  tnuiees  for  each 
f  ard.  or  school  district  in  their  respective  parishes,  requiring  snch  trustees  to  make 
laarterly  reports  to  them  of  the  condition,  prospects,  and  needs  of  the  schools  put 
audex'  their  core. — (School  law  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

THB   BEOROANIZATION   OF   THE   SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

The  year  1877  \ras  one  of  reorganization  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State, 
nthcr  than  of  marked  success  in  achiovinc  educational  i-esults.  A  gotMl  foundation 
for  such  results  appears,  however,  to  bo  laid.  The  following  is  the  system  outlined  in 
the  pnblidied  rules  of  tne  now  State  board  of  education : 

1.  The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  to  be  designated  as  elementary,  academic,  and 
oormal  sonools. 

2.  The  elementary  schools  in  cities  and  t/)wns  are  to  contain  six  or  more  graces,  des- 
ignated ordinarily  as  first,  second,  and  third  jirimarv  and  first,  second,  and  third 
grammar  departments.  In  sparsely  settled  districts  liberty  is  given  to  unite  the  pri- 
maiy  and  grammar  grades. 

3.  lo  the  primary  departments  are  to  be  taught  spelling  (oral  and  written),  the  ru Ai- 
lments of  reading,  writmg,  geography,  arithmotio,  and  familiar  science.  In  the  gram- 
mar departments  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  definition  and  derivation  of  wonls. 
dictation,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  ^ammar,  geography,  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  elocution,  composition,  declamation,  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  an<l, 
▼bere  practicable,  vocal  music  and  drawing  are  to  be  added. 

i  The.academic  schools  are  to  be  for  the  continued  instruction  of  such  youths  over 
14  yean  of  i^  as  are  c<iiupetent  to  pursue  those  branches  which,  in  optional  courses 
nited  to  their  known  aptitudes,  will  fit  them  for  business  pursuits  or  for  admisswn  to 
the  normal  schools  or  to  the  agiicultural  and  mechanical  college  or  State  university 
AfLooisiaxia. 

5.  'n^^  normal  schools  are  to  be  for  the  general  improvement  of  youn^  teachers  who 
I  ^ttiie  promotion  in  the  primary  or  grammar  grades,  and  for  the  professional  training 
of  men  graduates  of  academic  schools  as  desire  to  become  teachers. 

J^e  scholastic  year  is  to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  January ;  and  in  every 
tchool  district  there  are  to  be  kept,  for  at  least  24  weeks  m  each  year,  at  such  times 
mj^  local  boiurd  may  deem  most  appropriate,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the 
"rtraction  of  all  the  children  who  may  legally  attend  public  schools  therein. 

It  is  farther  ruled  that  in  all  the  schools  a  public  examination  shall  take  place  at 
2^  once  in  each  year ;  besides  which,  all  the  classes  in  academic  and  normal  schools 
"^  be  sabjected  to  written  examinations  in  each  branch  of  study,  when  it  ih  com* 
lwi^(8tate  report  for  1877.) 

NEED  OF  SUPERVISION, 

Thefozmer  division  superintendents  having  been  dropped  in  the  reorganization  of 
"*  school  system.  Superintendent  Lusher  suggests  to  the  le^pslature  the  n^jd  of  a  much 
"^  active  sui>ervision  of  the  rural  schools  than  can  be  looked  for  from  the  unpaid 
P|^  boards  or  the  auxiliary  visiting  trustees  appointe<l  by  them.  A  parish  supciiin- 
^Ddent  or  kindred  officer  is  needed  to  select  good  places  for  the  schools,  to  persuade 
^  local  authorities  and  citizens  to  provide  ami  furnish  school-houses,  to  induce  proper 
P^ns  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching,  to  aid  in  examining  those  who  pro}M>se  to 
^b,  to  inspect  the  schools  troin  time  to  time  and  improve  the  methods  of  instruction, 
^  to  introauce  a  system  of  half  day  schools  for  younger  children,  or  some  other  prac- 
^We  system  by  which  teachers  may  extend  the  benefits  of  instruction  alternately 
"'JEf^nps  <^  children  iu  different  localities. 

fbe  Wjalature  having  failed  to  make  provision  for  such  superintendents,  action  has 
^jome  instances  been  taken  by  the  parish  boards.  The  parishes  of  Avoyelles,  East 
^^  Bonge,  Livingston,  and  St.  James  have  taken  the  lead  in  securing  for  their 
r^lathe  supervision  needed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  1)eueficial  results  ensuing  may 
Hwnce  others  to  follow  their  example.— (State  report.,  1877.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

^^  State  8ai>erintendent,  in  his  report  respecting  private  schools  in  New  Orleans, 
22*>  of  a  Kindergarten  department  of  the  Loquet-Leroy  CoUegiato  Institute,  inde- 
pWttitof  thejmmary^  elementary,  and  academic  departments,  which  was  introduced 
^^  &11  of  1877.  It  IS  intended  to  be  a  means  of  preparing  young  children,  through 
■^bel  B  jgeasant  methods,  for  intelligent  entrance  on  the  studies  of  the  ]^xuxua:^  ^s<gwr 
'■''^"•■^(Beport. ) 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTE3L 

KEW  ORLEANS. 

OJlccr*.— A  board  of  20  directors,  8  apjjointed'by  the  State  board  of  edncatioa 
12  by  the  city  admiuistrators,  for  terms  ot  4  years,  \7ith  a  superintendent  appointed 
the  t)oard  for  the  same  term. — (School  law  of  1877.) 

Statistics. — Population  of  thp  city  at  the  last  census,  1870, 191,418;  estimated  pxos^; 
I)ox)ulation,  203,000;  vouth  of  school  age  (6-21)  at  last  enumeration,  in  1874,  68,9^4 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  22,518 ;  average  enrolment,  18,713 ;  average  daily  attezm< 
ance,  15,366.  Schools,  71,  of  which  4  were  academic,  46  grammar,  17  primarv,  aatO, 
of  mixed  grades ;  teachers,  435.  of  w^hom  28  were  men ;  average  daily  atteuuaaco  ti 
each  teacher,  37 ;  expenditure  for  public  schools,  $285,415. 

Besides  the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  above  given,  the  State  rei)ort  gives  16,000 
pupils  in  125  private  schools,  under  400  teachers,  making  a  total  enrolment  of  38,519 
in  all  the,  schools  of  the  city. 

Additional  parUctilars, — ^When  the  present  board  assumed  direction  of  the  city  scIioqIi 
in  April,  1877,  it  found  that  the  expenses  of  the  schools  had  been  based  on  fignrei 
largely  in  excess  of  the  means  at  its  disposal,  and  that,  for  the  three  months  preceding^ 
tliere  were  due  the  teachers  and  other  employ <^  about  one  hundred  and  iinecn  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  sum  was  more  than  $40,000  in  excess  of  the  allowance  for  thoso 
months.    The  only  choice,  in  such  a  case,  was  between  a  reduction  of  the  force  em- 
ployed and  a  reduction  of  their  salaries.    The  latter  painful  alternative  was  resorted 
to  and  the  pav  roll  was  cut  down  from  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars  a  month  to  len 
than  twenty-nve  thousand  dollars :  while,  to  aid  further  in  making  the  income  meet  ths 
expenses,  the  schools  were  ordered  to  be  closed  from  June  30  to  October  15,  and  all 
payments  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  suspended  for  this  lone  vacation. 

There  being  1,200  applicants  for  the  447  teachers*  places  tnon  existing,  it  was  ordered 
in  the  spring  that  all  teachers  should  vacate  their  iwaitionf"  Juno  30,  1877,  and  nf^ 
api)ointmeuts  be  made  only  after  a  competitive  examination.  This  was  done;  with 
what  result  as  to  the  reappointment  of  former  teachers  is  not  stated. 

The  want  of  means  for  repair  of  old  and  poor  school-houses  has  been,  to  soma 
extent,  remedied  by  the. benefits  derived  j&x)ni  the  McDonogh  school  fund.  The  admin- 
istrators of  that  fund,  within  a  few  years  past,  have  erected  seven  substantial  echoel 
buildings,  besides  three  that  were  erected  before  the  war,  in  a  great  measure  from  tlie 
same  fund.  Two  of  these  buildings,  large  and  well  built  of  brick,  are  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  colored  children;  another  is  probably  by  this  time  in  process  of  ereottoj 
All  built  since  the  war  bear  the  name  ojfthe  donor  of  the  fruid,  with  the  numbera  1|^ 
3,  &c.,  to  indicate  the  order  of  erection. 

Tlie  present  school  board,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vot-e,  has  decided  that,  as  the.effos^ 
to  educate  together  under  the  constitution  the  white  and  colored  children  has  pn^^ 
at  many  points  a  failure,  separate  schools  shall  hereafter  be  maintained.    Withavi*'^ 
to  secure  to  the  colored  children  full  advantages,  a  special  academy  for  their  use  b^ 
been  instituted^  together  with  a  normal  school  to  educate  teachers  of  their  ownraoj^ 
For  statistics  of  this  school,  see  Training  of  Teachers  following,  and  for  some  ac4»o*** 
of  the  citj'  high  schools  see  Secondary  Listruction. — (Report  of  New  Orleans'schoo*** 
in  State  report  for  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  wreck  of  the  first  teachers'  seminary  in  the  Southwest,  which  was  •****'^ 
lished  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  in  the  session  of  1859-'60,  the  existence  of  ooi^^fi 
seminaries  and  departments  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  benevolence  of  "Mr,  Peabo^^ 
and  other  benefactors.  Through  generous  donations  from  the  Peabody  fund  there  h^  "^ 
been  established  (1)  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary ^  No.  247  St.  Charles  street,  K"^*^ 
Orleans,  for  the  training  of  white  youths  over  16  years  of  age  who  are  graduate*  ^ 
liigh  schools  ox  other  institutions  in  a  2  years'  course,  covering  all  the  branches  tan^^v 
in  the  common  schools,  with  the  option  of  a  further  course  in  higher  studies :  and  C^ 
the  Peahody  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students,  comer  of  Royal  and  Hospital  st'^^S 
New  Orleans,  which  also  has  a  2  years'  normal  course  for  graduates  and  advanc?^ 
scholars  over  17  years  of  age.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  the  former  had  in  its  normal  dep■^^]^ 
ment  3  teachers  and  90  students,  besides  1  teacher  and  42  pupils  in  a  prepaiatc^ 
department^    The  latter,  in  December,  1877,  had  2  teachers  and  40  students.  s 

Then,  in  the  same  city,  Straight  University ,  the  New  Orleans  University y  and  <^*^*'J* 

University  give  special  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches,  and  to  some  e^^^L 

in  school  management  and  discipline,  to  such  students  as  desire  to  be  prepared  S^ 

teaching.    The  catalogue  of  Straight  University  for  1877-78  showed  llo  n*"'*'?? 

students  as  present  in  the  fall  term.    From  the  other  two  there  aie  no  statements  ^ 

the  Dumber  of  Buch  students  in  any  port  oi  1877, — ^State  report  and  catalogues  ^ 

institutiaua,) 
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TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

T^e  proviaion  made  for  these  in  the  school  law  of  1870  does  not  reappear  in  the  new 
La^v  of  1877,  the  division  superintendents  by  whom  they  were  to  be  held  having  been 
dxopped. 

SECONDAEY  INSTBUCTION. 

PUBLIC   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  only  schools  of  this  class  fnlly  reported  are  4  in  New  Orleans,  now  known  as 
academic  departments  of  the  public  schools  there.    One  of  these  is  for  whit-o  males,  2 
for  white  females,  and  the  fourth  for  advanced  colored  pupils,  apparently  all  girls.    In 
these,  under  14  t<eachers,  were  registered  86  white  boys  in  1877,  with  228  white  girls 
and  10  colored  mxls ;  total  registration,  324 ;  average  attendance,  310.    The  course  in 
these  Bcbools  is  limited  to  2  years,  and  is  to  embrace  4  departments :  English  literature 
and  isngnage,  mathematics  and  book-keeping,  physical  science,  and  ancient  and  mod- 
em luigoaffes.    Graduates,  92  in  1877. 
BeddGw  tSese  there  appears  the  Guion  Free  Academy,  at  Thibodeaux.  with  3  teachers 

sad  100  pupils,  but  without  clear  indication  whether  these  are  all  of  high  school 

gntde.— (State  report. ) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private)  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
B^ts  of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  oJfthe  appendix,  and 
the  Bomnuuies  of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  Keport  preceding. 

Itmaybesaid^  however,  that  the  State  superintendent,  in  his  return  to  this  Bureau, 
^|dicat^  the  existence  in  the  State  of  CO  private  schools  corresponding  to  the  public 
%li  schools.  Assigning  to  such  schools  an  average  of  30  pupils,  there  would  be  in 
**^  1,800  pupils.  A  generous  amount  of  space  is  given  to  these  schools  in  Mr.  Lusher's 
[^port,  and  the  impression  produced  by  his  accounts  of  them  is  that  several  are  of  quite 
I      'Uitbgrade. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


COLLEGES. 


Betonu  or  printed  reports  for  some  portion  of  the  year  1877  have  been  received  f ifom 
J  *J^egee  and  universities.  For  statistics  of  these,  with  any  others  that  may  report 
^^^niselves,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Re^xjrt  of  the 
^'^JMiussionei:  preceding.     . 

«t  Ckarlea  College  reports  that,  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country,  to 
^  difficoltv  of  communication,  and  partly,  also,  to  the  iudiU'erence  of  the  people 
^aelasaical  education,  the  number  of  collegiate  students  there  '^has  dwindled  down 
wnothin^  or  nearly  so."  Leland  and  Straight  Vnicersitiee,  so  called,  are  schools  for 
*^  eobrcML  race.  Leland  has  a  theological  course  of  instruction  and  a  scientiiic  one 
T^ywtfs.  Straight,  besides  primary',  preparatory,  normal,  law,  and  theological 
^'^P^'tments,  has  a  classical  course  of  3  years. 

tlif  ^^  State  institution  was  constituted  by  the  union  of  the  State  university  and 
j^tgricoltural  and  mechanical  coUege,  mider  an  act  of  1870),  promulgated  Jimo  1, 
J^'  It  bears  the  united  titles  of  the  two  institutions  and  commenced  its  session  in 
J^W,  1877,  that  hems  the  eighteenth  session  of  the  miiversity  and  the  fifth  of  the 
■p^^taral  college.  Tne  facilities  for  instruction  embrace  much  philosophical  and 
f^^'naical  apjparatus.  large  museums  of  natural  history,  good  ax>pliances  for  instruction 
r^Qgineenng,  a  library  of  fully  14,000  volumes,  and  a  good  equipment  of  small  arms 
•*W  artillery  for  militaiy  exercises. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEX. 

^^foQ  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  suii^ 
^"'y  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Comnussioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

^^Ntettot  imder  (hi*  head,  8«e  Tables  X-Xm  of  the  appondix,  and  the  sammariea  of  theoe  in  the 

Beport  of  the  CommisaiODer  preoeding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

jl^ '^^tiovZiiiral  and  Mechanical  College  aims  not  only  to  afford  pupils  the  means  of 
||2**Qetlon  in  i^riculture  and  the  mechanic  artB  but  also  to  encourage  them  to  pursue 
JJ^Jtadies.  R  is  the  intention  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  object  of  the  federal  law 
^^v^tiie  afipricnltunil  and  mechanical  college  and  of  the  legislature  in  uniting  that 
?7^with  tne  8tat«  university.  To  make,  on  the  one  hand,  int^lAigent  ^AttoT 
2^*od  skilled  managers  of  plantations  and,  on  the  other,  to  ttamTn^fii" 
.'^•Qttitifiojwaaci>iflff£>/Meirpro/esflioiis  are  among  the  leading  ob^eoW 
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is  absolutely  free  and  is  so  declared  by  a  legislatiye  enactment. — (State  lepi 
1876-77.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Leland  University  and  Straight  Univernty  report  theological  departments  att 
respectively  by  28  and  11  colored  students  x>reparing  for  tne  ministiy.  At  the  f< 
the  theological  departiueut  is  designed  to  embrace  biblical  interpretation,  c 
history.  Christian  theology,  pastoral  theology,  and  homiletics.  A  fuller  con 
studies  will  be  arran^d  as  soon  as  the  advancement  of  the  students  ^all  mi 
advisable.  At  Straight  University  the  course  appears  to  be  essentially  tiie  aa 
(Catalogues  for  1876^77  and  1877-78.) 

LEGiX. 

A  two  years'  oourse  of  instruction  in  legal  studies  is  given  in  the  Law  Deparim 
ihe  University  of  Louisiana,  This  university  has  thus  far  orj^anized  only  two  pioftie 
schools,  namely^  of  law  and  of  medicine.  The  methods  of  instruction  are  foctnm 
positions,  exammations  in  connection  with  these,  and  moot  courts.  Straight  TJfk 
also  reports  a  2  years'  course  of  instruction  in  law,  with  an  attendance  of  17  stndn 
(I^inted  report  of  law  department  of  the  former  and  catalogue  of  the  latter.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Lauieiana  reports  an  attendance  c 
students,  and  a  3  years'  course  of  instruction,  which  includes  attendance  upon  two 
plcte  courses  of  lectures.  The  act  establishing  this  department  gives  it  tne  use  ( 
Charity  Hospital  as  a  school  of  practical  instruction. — (Return  and  circular.^ 

The  Charity  Hospital  Mediodl  College,  at  New  Orleans,  has  a  course  similar  in  e 
to  tiie  foregoing.  Its  college  building  is  directly  opposite  the  gates  of  the  Cli 
Hospital,  and  several  hours  of  each  morning  are  devoted  to  bedside  teaching.— 
cular.^ 

In  tne  New  Orleans  Dental  College  the  curriculum  has  been  raised  to  meet  the  des 
of  the  age  for  higher  professional  attainments.  Candidates  for  graduation  moit 
attended  at  least  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  exclusive  of  the  usual  two  yean^ 
pupilage.  The  departments  of  instruction  are  theory  and  practice,  institutes  of 
ic^ne  and  dentistry  and  special  therapeutics,  science  of  dental  mechanism,  chem 
operative  dental  surgery,  anatomy,  dental  materia  medica^  olininal  dentuteyj 
physiology. — (Tenth  annual  announcement.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCmON. 

LOUISIANA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  BATON  » 

No  information  later  than  that  given  in  the  report  for  1876  has  been  received 
this  institution.  In  addition  to  the  literary  branches  usually  taught  in  such  ad 
instruction  was  then  given  in  type  setting  and  presswork.  ifo  traiuing  had  beei 
vided  in  other  employments  for  want  of  means  to  purchase  the  necessary  xnatei 
(Report  of  trustees,  1876k) 

LOUISIANA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

This  school  was  organized  at  Baton  Rouge  in  1871,  and  has  had  under  instmet: 
pupUs.  The  number  in  1877  was  30.  It  is  sustained  by  the  State,  from  which  I 
were  received  during  the  year.  No  permanent  home  has  been  provided  for  thes 
which  is  sUll  kept  in  rented  buildings.  *A11  the  common  school  branches  are  ti 
besides  the  employments  of  broom  making,  mattress  making,  and  cane  seating.- 
tum  and  report  for  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hob.  Bobbbt  M.  Lcshxb,  8UUs  svperinUfndmil  qfpiMio  sdueatton^  New  OrUtms, 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMAB7. 


FOFULiLTION  AND  ATTEKDAKCE. 


Tcmtfaoftchool  age  (4-21) 

Registored  in  sommeTBcliools 

Avenge  attendiuace  in  these 

Per  emt.  of  ayerage  attendance  to  reg- 
iatzitioiL 

Begutered  in  winter  schools^ 

ATenge  attendance  in  these 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  reg- 
istntioiL 

Whole  number  of  different  scholars  reg- 
istered. 

Per  ee&t  «f  ayerage  attendance  to  this 
number. 

SCHOOL  DisiBicrra  and  schoolb. 


lumber  of  districts  in  the  State 

Pirts  of  districts 

Bchool-houses  •...••.  ••......••••....... 

Hombeorin  good  conditfon 

xjnmberbniKlntheycar 

^  of  the  new  buildings 

yaineof  an  school  property 

ATerage  length  of  sununor  schools  in 

ATctige  length  of  winter  schools 

ma^  for  the  year 


TaAf!wp!T>g  j^iTD  THEm  PAY. 

^0  teachers  employed  in  snmmer 

^e  teachers  employed  in  winter  ...... 

^^  teachers  employed  in  snmmer. .. 
2^^  teachers  employed  in  winter.... 

j'^Qates  of  normal  schools  teaching. . . 

Average  pay  of  males  a  month  b 

AVttigepay  of  fimiales  a  weekft... 


,IKC03CB  AND  EXFENDITUBB. 

^^le  receipts  for  pnbUc  schools , 

"^'KUe  expenditore  fbr  public  schools . 

EXFENDITUBB  PER  CAPITA— 

Of 

^  *Q2^ooI  population , 

qm  ^<iit>lment  in  schools 

Average  attendance 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

^'^^'^tit  of  ayailable  fund 


1875-7a 


187G-77. 


218,490 

12G,462 

99,106 

79 

129,903 

105,976 

82 

156,148 

80 


3,972 

350 

4,261 

2,802 

86 

$164,399 

3,005,290 

67 

60^ 
117i 


209 

2,151 

4,284 

2,351 

290 

$35  45 

426 


(1,090,445 
1,248,762 


$5  00 

7  01 

10  67 


$400,558 


Increase. 


217, 417 

125,455 

100,982 

80 

132,865 
107,653 

81 

155,428 
80 


4,039 

354 

4,222 

3,014 

86 

(62,766 

3,022,722 

67 

60^ 
117i 


228 

2,253 

a4,553 

2,361 

314 

$32  76 

4  14 


$1, 067, 104 
1,170,668 


$5  11 

7  15 

10  65 


$400,500 


1,876 

2,962 
1,677 


67 

4 


Decrease. 


212 


17,432 


19 
102 

269 
10 
24 


$0  11 
14 


IX^i^i*  •  written  retnrn,  is  4.543. 

I  ntae  are  exclnaive  of  board,  the  Average  cost  of  whloh  1«  |9.08  a  month. 


1,073 
1,027 


720 


39 
'$i6l,*633 


$2  69 
12 


$23,341 
78,094 


$0  02 


$58 


ff*i>Qni 
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chool  year  closing  April  1, 1877,  with  roturns  firom  him  to  tho  Bnreau  of  EduMk'td 
he  two  years  indicated,  the  financial  statement  being  from  the  latter.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GBNKBAU 

For  8ai>erYision  of  all  the  common  schools,  direction  of  studies,  giving  advice 
wn  committees,  and  making  annual  report  to  the  supreme  authorities,  there   i« 
taie  BttpcriHtendent  of  public  inatruction  appointed  by  the  governor  and  coondl 
erm  oi  3  years  or  during  the  pleasure  oi  the  executive. 

LOCAL. 

For  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  towns  and  districts  contained  in  them,  dine^ 
ing  local  studies,  choosing  text  books,  examining  and  certifying  teachers,  wn^v-fi 
reports,  &c.,  every  town  elects  by  ballot  at  its  annual  meeting  one  member  of  a  #eA<i 
cammUiee  of  three,  or  in  the  same  manner  a  toum  auperviaor  of  achooU,  in  which  caao  tl 
committee  is  dispensed  with.  Towns  may  also,  and  if  they  do  not  districts  mtam 
choose  schjool  agents  for  the  care  of  school-houses,  encasement  of  teachers,  retoma  c 
the  school  children,  and  calling  of  district  meetings.  Districts  mav  choose  committoei 
to  superintend  the  expenditure  of  the  school  moneys  raised  by  tiiem. — (School  Iaipi 
of  Maine.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

.  A  gradual  decrease  of.  population,  "and  consequently  in  many  places  of  TOodnctioa 
and  of  wealth,  is  evidently  teUiujg  to  some  extent  upon  the  schools,  notwithstandiju 
the  exertions  of  a  young^and  active  suxterintendont  and  of  many  excellent  school  offi- 
cers. Hence  we  find  1,^3  fewer  persons  of  school  age,  a  decrease  of  720  in  the  num- 
ber of  different  scholars  registered,  and  a  i>erccntago  of  average  attendance  of  sn^ 
scholars  not  increased.  There  are,  however,  more  school-houses,  a  larger  number  oi 
them  in  good  condition,  more  teachers  to  the  fewer  scholars,  and  an  increase  in  tha 
number  of  those  from  normal  schools.  The  reason  why  there»are  no  more  of  the  giw" 
uates  from  these  schools  is  said  by  the  superintendent  to  be  that  '^agents  havem 
many  cases  refused  to  give  these  graduates  $4  a  week  and  have  hired  for  (3  g^^ 
IG,  who  were  incompetont  and  whose  influence  on  the  pupils  was  bad  so  far  as  intd- 
lectual  growth  is  concerned."  The  result  of  this  ii^udicious  parsimony  has  been  tW 
34  of  the  graduates  of  tho  normal  schools,  after  redeeming  their  pledge  to  teach  twv 
years  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  have  gone  elsewhere. 

The  great  difficultv  in  the  way  of  imi>rovement  seems  to  be  the  division  of  the  Sta' 
into  districts  altogether  too  minute.    **  Tlicre  were  several  hundred  schools  during  t 
past  year  which  averaged  5  scholars  or  less,  several  hundred  averaged  less  than 
and  1,000  averaged  less  than  20.    I'o  carry  on  these  schools  costs  the  same  for  sob' 
houses,  repairs,  fuel,  board  of  teachers,  &c.,  as  for  schools  of  40  pupils."    In  fact, 
school  cost  in  1876-T7  (3  a  week  for  each  scholar.    The  remedy  for  this  is  consolidf 
of  the  districts,  and  a  x>erson  who  has  studied  the  matter  savs  that  1,000  of  them  0 
be  thus  consolidated  and  the  exx>ense  of  that  many  schools  be  saveu,  without  obi 
any  pupils  to  walk  more  than  a  mile.    In  favor  of  such  consolidation,  which " 
secure  larger  schools  and  better  paid  teachers,  the  example  of  New  Brunswick  if 
where,  wuh  a  population  equally  sparse,  there  is  a  better  arrangement  of  schr 
tricts,  and  consequently  a  smaller  cost  per  scholar,  even  with  higher  pa^  for  t 
and  schools  16  weeks  longer  than  in  Maine.    And  if  to  consolidation  of  the  i 
there  can  be  added  examination  of  teachers  by  a  county  boanl,  more  continue 
ing  of  them  through  normal  institutes,  and  more  constant  supervision  on  th' 
school  committees,  Mr.  Corthell  thinks  that  there  may  soon  be  a  creat  improv 
tlie  educational  condition  of  the  State,  esx>eeially  if  a  system  of  &ee  text  hoc 
introduced. — (State  report,  1877.) 

kindergXrten. 

For  2  rei>orted  schools  of  this  class,  see  the  succeeding  account  of  the  cit: 
Lewiston,  with  which  system  they  are  connected. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Superintending  school  committees  of  varying  numbers,*  a  part  of  t 
■•  "^orly  by  election,  with  school  agents — in  some  instances  with 


*««nii.  of  14-  in  Portland,  of  7,  one  fer  each  wt 


MAuns. 
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^ezzclents  ni  bcIioqIb — fixrm  the  offioial  staff  of  the  city  systemB  of  the  State.— (Sdhool 
La^ws  and  leporte.) 

STATISTICa. 


City. 

Biddefoid.. 

w 

Baiifor .... 

Lewlitoa ., 

Portiaad... 

.. ...■......•.■ 

•  •  •  • 

Population. 


al9. 000 
618,  Sd9 
cl3,603 
036,500 


Children  of 
school  ag«i 


3.451 

5^413 

6.479 

10,634 


Eniolment. 


8,093 
3,700 
3,560 
5,746 


Arerage 
atteodance. 


3.034 
3,800 
4,338 


Teaohors. 


38 

03 

68 

114 


Erpendi- 
tux«. 


#81,399 
41.513 
38,011 
70,856 


aXttlmated. 
h  Ceotaa  of  18T0b 

e  C«oMw  of  1870.    The  other  flgnres  fbr  Bangor  are  fh)m  a  printed  report  for  1876-*77,  and  diifor  aom^ 
what  1^  thoee  in  Table  II,  whioh  are  probably  for  the  fall  term  of  1877-'7a. 

ADDinONAl.  PABTICTJLABS, 

-B^or.— Nmnber  of  schools,  49,  viz.  1  high,  2  grammar,  13  intermediate,  20  prip 
laaiy,  and  13  suburban.    The  cost  of  education  i>er  capita,  based  on  the  average  num- 
ber belonging,  was  $11.88.    Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  school  census,  50; 
enrohnent  in  the  high  school,  202 ;  graduates  in  187G,  14.    The  course  of  instruction 
in  the  high  school  covers  4  years  and  embraces  2  departments,  the  classical  and  English. 
About  6  years  ago  more  tnan  300  pupils  were  withdrawn  from  the  public  school  and 
organized  in  Roman  Catholic  Churcli  schools,  and  this  cause  still  operates  to  reduce 
.  the  nofflber  of  thoee  that  might  otherwise  be  in  the  public  schools. — (Beport  of  School 
Agent  C.  P.  Roberts  for  187tt-^.) 

Biddtford. — The  only  information  from  this  place  for  1877,  additional  to  the  figures 
ui  the  table,  relates  to  its  high  school,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  since  1843,  to 
'Uive  graduated  since  then  192,  of  wiiom  4  are  ministers,  3  lawyers,  3  doctors,  19  tetich- 
6t^  and  many  more  in  influential  positions  in  the  city  and  State.  It  has  3  teachers, 
^d  its  coarse  of  study  is  reportea  by  the  committee  to  be  liberal  and  compreheik- 
UTe.— (Extract  from  reportx>f  school  committee  in  New-England  Journal  of  Education, 

■wiiwtos. — In  consequence  of  a  change  of  superintendency  here,  no  printed  report 
« the  city  schools  was  issued  for  1877.  The  statistics  in  the  table  are  therefore  from 
•  ^tten  letum  made  by  Superintendent  Abner  J.  Phipps,  late  general  agent  of  the 
JuaBachnsetts  board  of  education,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  city  system,  which 
^^rises  15  rural  schools,  27  primary,  9  intennediate,  1  ^ammar,  and  1  high  school. 
^«  interesting  feature  of  that  system  is  the  connection  with  it  of  3  Kindergarten,  one 
W^hich had  an  average  of  20  pupils  for  the  year;  another,  of  19;  attendance  at  the 
^»^  not  reported.  There  is  also  a  Kindergarten  practice  school.  The  usual  Kinder- 
Pften  occupations  are  pursued  in  these  schools,  with  full  material  and  apparatus,  and 
ttw claimed  with  physical  benefit  from  the  exercises.  Ideas  of  color,  proportion,  and 
J2Jty  are  soon  acquired,  together  with  a  capacity  for  expressing  such  ideas  in  correct 
J*^.  These  were  the  only  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  any  city  system  in  the 
fwte  for  that  year.— (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  1877  and  letter  from  Supeiw 
«tjndent  Phipps.) 

^orMojid.^The  system  in  this  city  includes  23  schools,  among  which  are  a  high  school 
^  ft  school  for  the  deaf.  The  efficiency  of  the  school  management  is  shown  in  the 
?Jt  that  the  attendance  for  the  year  reached  94  per  cent,  of  the  average  number 
JrJ'Jifiing,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter  of  187C-77  and  the 
P^^Uence  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Music,  as  well  as 
^whig^  ifl  mode  a  regular  study  in  all  the  grades  of  primary  and  crammar  schools, 
■JW  It  fi  evidence  of  the  success  attained  in  drawing  that  at  an  exhioition  in  1876  the 

.^*  presented  "was  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
y**^  exhibition  they  had  \i8ited."  Of  the  general  work  done  in  the  city  schools 
•y^  commissioners  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  showed  their  favor* 
*J^  judgment  by  awarding  in  the  fall  of  1876  a  diploma  "  for  a  good  exhibit  of  the 
dS  ?^^^  system  and  its  fruits  in  the  work  of  the  pupils."  The  high  school  of  the 
a  S  ^  ^^^  *^®  y^^  ^^  enrolment  of  402  and  an  average  attendance  of  362.    With 

view  to  stimulating  the  lower  schools  to  more  thorough  work  of  prejparatiop,  the 

*uuard  for  admission  to  this  school  was  raisec 


•chooi 


raised  considerably  in  lb77t-- (Report  of 


j^l  comndttee  and  of  Superintendent  E.  Hunt  for  the  year  ending  in  February, 


The 


TRAINING  OP  TEACHERa 


KORUAL  SCHOOLS, 


ij^j^  normal  school  system  of  the  State  has  for  some  years  past  emAwtbce^^  \>to«?^^ 
^^*^  a  westcni  one  at  Farmhigton,  established  in  1864,  and  on  eua'teni  oiakft  «X  C^a^ 
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tine,  firgt  opened  in  1867,  with  2  anxiUary  ones,  the  nonnal  departments  of  the  Ua 
Contral  Institute,  Pitt^eld,  and  of  the  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro'.^  *! 
coarse  of  stndy  in  the  first  three  is  2  years  of  38  to  40  weeks  each^  in  the  last,  1 
said  to  he  4  years  of  33  weeks  each.  Bat  here,  as  ehiewhere^  the  reports  show  "t 
many  enter  tor  short  periods  and  do  not  remain  to  complete  the  coarse  and  gradiu 
In  the  schools  at  Farmington,  Castine,  and  Pittefield,  drawing  and  vocal  mnslo 
taught,  the  former  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  models,  and  examples  for  free  lu 
work  at  the  two  chief  schools.  In  these  also,  and  to  some  extent  at  Fittsfield,  qIm 
istry  is  illustrated  in  laboratory  practice  and  physics  is  taught  in  coimectioa  yir: 
apparatus.  Book-keeping  is  taught  at  Castine.  Ample  libraries  are  reported 
Farmington  and  Castine.  The  latter  reports  also  a  good  supply  of  maps  and  char 
Farmington,  after  trying  for  about  two  years  a  preparatory  course,  gave  it  up  in  t 
wint4?r  of  1876-77  as  a  failure,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  lost  Sk\»o  its  advant^ 
of  i)ractice  training  in  tlie  public  schools  of  the  village.  In  place  of  this,  it  is  propoec 
to  resimie  the  model  training  school,  formerly  conducted  in  the  normal  school  DUiidJii 
and  under  control  of  the  normal  school.  A  desire  has  been  expressed  by  the  princiiia] 
of  both  the  chief  schools  to  have  the  course  of  study  len^hened,  for  the  benefit  c 
such  students  as  desire  a  thorough  training  for  any  class  oi  school  work ;  but  thus  ^ 
no  effective  extension  has  been  secured.  The  statistics  for  1876-77,  as  given  in  tb 
State  rei>ort,  are :  At  Farmington,  students  in  the  fall  term,  133 ;  in  the  spring  tern 
135 ;  number  of  different  students,  not  given ;  graduates,  34,  of  whom  27  engaged  t 
teaching.  At  Castine,  123  in  the  fall  term^  75  in  the  winter  term,  and  138  in  the  8P<^1 
term;  number  of  different  students,  not  given ;  graduates  33,«  all  teaching.  At  ritti 
field,  31  normal  students  and  1  graduate  teaching.  At  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  61  noi 
mal  students,  but 'apparently  no  graduates. — (State  report  for  1877.) 

Besides  these  State  schools  there  is  a  normal  course  provided  for  in  the  Maine  W« 
leyan  Seminary  and  Female  College,  Rentes  Hill,  embracing  the  various  studies  to  o 
taught  in  school,  yntb.  instruction  m  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  school  orginW 
tion  and  government,  and  school  laws  of  Maine. — (Catalogue  1876-^.)      ^  , 

In  connection  with  the  school  system  of  Lewiston,  Superintendent  Fhipps,  in  ** 
return  for  1877,  says  there  is  a  practice  class  in  which  are  8  young  ladies,  gnwLuateii  ^ 
the  high  school,  who  receive  a  moderate  weekly  pav  for  the  teaching  serrices  u>^ 
render  while  preparing  for  full  employment  in  tne  schools. 

For  other  statistics,  derived  from  returns,  see  Table  HI  of  the  appendix,  andaHl^ 
maay  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

teachers'  IN8TITUTB8. 

These  means  of  improving  ticachers  by  gathering  them  for  training  in  classes  and  t 
lectures  as  at  normal  schools  have  not  existed  in  the  State  since  1875.  The  St^ 
superintendent',  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  who,  with  a  fair  knowled((0 
subjects  to  be  taught,  have  had  no  drill  in  methods  of  teaching,  urges  that  proviai^ 
be  made  by  the  legislature  for  holding  annually  eight  such  meetings  in  different  p9^ 
of  the  State,  believing  that  mouey  so  expended  would  yield  a  larger  inunediatQ  teU^ 
in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  than  an  equal  expenditure  in  any  other  way- 
(Report  for  1877.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION, 

FUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

''  Beibre  the  passage  of  the  '  free  high  school  law,'  in  1873, 21  towns  and  citiea  in  "ti 
State  maintained  high  schools.  During  the  year  1877, 151  towns  and  cities  maintaif 
such  schools  one  or  more  terms.  Nearly  12,000  scholars  received  instruction  in  tbfj 
Their  effect  on  the  common  schools  has  been  very  beneficial."  This  is  the  testimo- 
of  State  Superintendent  Corthell  in  his  report  for  1877.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  tl»^ 
schools  have  improved  the  common  schools  by  placing  before  the  pupils  an  objeo^ 
be  gained  and  fixing  a  standard  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  it,  as  well  as  by  giv^ 
them  in  many  instances  teachers  of  far  liigher  qualifications ;  that  thev  have  impronr^ 
too,  individual  pupils  by  advancing  them  from  studies  of  which  they  had  grown  we^ 
to  others  more  stimulating,  taught  by  live  men  amid  better  and  more  scholarly  9** 
Foundings :  and  that  tliey  are  going  forward  to  do  this  beneficial  work  more  wid^ 
and  more  lully  than  the  old  academies  could  do  it  by  opening  their  doors  to  all  ^ 
inviting  rich  and  poor  alike  to  come  in  and  ei\joy  their  privileges.  In  answer  to  ^ 
current  objections  to  such  schools,  he  argues  for  them  (1)  as  being  based  on  the  tt*^ 
democratic  principle  of  giving  every  child  a  chance  for  such  an  eduoation  as  willej 
ble  him  to  make  tne  most  of  his  powers ;  (2)  as  being  eminently  practical,  impert^ 
the  common  elements  of  education  in  higher  forms  than  in  the  lower  schools,  anda^ 

>  To  these  a  new  normal  school  at  Gorham,  near  Portland,  is  to  be  added  in  1878,  tho  legislature  bar^ 
authorized  it  on  the  olFer  of  bnildinss  and  sronnds  from  the  town  of  Gorham. 

'TbJa  Domber  ia  given  distinctly  in  the  State  report,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  number  ever  |^ 
tutted  in  Mnyjeui  m  a  written  return  It  appears  aa%. 
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lihese  anch  instmction  in  tlie  natural  sciences  as  will  make  the  sttidents  better 
k  better  mechanics,  better  manufacturers,  and  so  on. — (Stat«  report,  1877.) 
following  statistics  are  given  of  these  schools:  Registered  students,  11,839; 
D  attendance,  9,613.  Pupils  in  Third  Reader,  577 ;  in  Fourth  Reader.  8,691 ;  in 
etic,  7,530 ;  in  English  grammar,  6,423 ;  in  geography,  4, 190:  in  ancient  languages, 
in  modem  languages,  992;  in  natural  sciences,  3,369.  The  number  in  attend- 
lomewhat  smaller  than  lost  year ;  but^  apparently  fixmi  the  absence  of  some 
1, 151  towns  only  reporting,  against  162  in  1876. 

expenses  for  instruction,  met  oy  town  and  district  appropriations,  State  allow- 
inexpended  appropriations  of  last  year,  free  subscriptions,  interest  of  local  funds, 
lomit  received  for  tuition  of  non-residents,  were  $111,911,  leaving  (11,457  to  be 
I  over  into  another  year. 

OTHER  6ECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

ikatlstics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools, 
ibloB  IV,  VI,  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commis- 
s  Beport  prcceduig. 

des  uie  business  college  there  found^  there  is  a  commercial  department  in  the 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Kent's  Hill,  m  which  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction 
ikny  to  business  pursuits  receive  especial  attention. — (Catalogue  for  1876-77.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

fhn  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Report 
Commissioner  preceding. 

three  especially  known  institutions  for  superior  training  in  this  State  are  Bow- 
!olli^,  Bmnswickf  dating  from  1801 ;  Colby  University,  Waterville,  from  1818 ; 
ites  College,  Lewiston,  from  1863.  The  first  is  for  young  men  alone ;  the  other 
!6  open  also  to  young  women,  though  comparatively  few  appear  to  avail  them- 
of  the  advantage,  10  names  on  the  rolls  at  Colby  and  5  at  Bates  being  the  total 
L  In  the  geni»ral  outlines  of  the  courses  no  material  change  seems  to  nave  been 
nnoe  the  report  of  them  in  1876.  Bates  College  has  a  special  preparatory  school. 
cholB  Latin  School,  of  Lewiston ;  Colby  University  has  3,  the  Waterville  Classical 
ite.  close  beside  her,  the  Hebron  Academy,  and  Honlton  Academy,  all  under  the 
lof  her  trustees ;  Bowdoin  makes  note  of  none.  All  three  colleges  allow  students 
e  partial  courses  and  to  pursue  elective  studies  under  direction  of  the  faculties. — 
ogae  for  1876-^77  and  1877-'78.) 

as  for  some  time  feared  that  Bat^s  might  lose  a  part  of  its  endowment  throu£^ 
abarrassments  in  the  business  affairs  of  its  chief  benefiEbotor,  Hon.  Benjamin  £. 
(tf  Massachusetts ;  but  it  is  understood  that  all  is  safe. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

des  the  facilities  women  eiHoy  at  Bates  and  Colby,  above  mentioned,  there  are 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Kent's  Hill,  and  at  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute, 
the  shadow  of  Colby,  at  Waterville,  collegiate  courses  of  4  years,  especially  for 
!  women. 

foUl  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Conunissioner  preceding. 

8CIESNTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

4dled  ststistics  of  adentiflo  and  profeMlonal  schooli,  see  Tablei  Z-Aiii  in  the  appendix;  and 
the  saaimariee  of  them  in  the  Comnii«ioner*8  Beport  preceding.] 

SCIEMT1FIC% 

be  SUUe  Cottege  of  Agriculture  and  the  Medhanio  Arts,  at  Orono,  there  has  been  a 
[6  of  trams  from  three  to  two,  with  a  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  meant  to 
IZ6  the  amount  of  educational  work  in  the  different  courses  by  providing  for 
KHm  exercises  by  all  the  students.  For  the  first  two  years  the  studies  for  all 
oentially  the  same.  After  that  they  branch  out  into  courses  in  agricultnre,  civil 
fierinff,  mecluuiical  engineering^  chemistry,  science,  and  literature,  this  last  (in 
^  and  literature)  bein^  a  modSication  of  the  course  in  agriculture,  with  a  view 

*  needs  of  those  who  desire  a  practical  education  for  other  employments  than  farm- 
The  list  of  students  and  officers  for  the  fall  term  of  1877-78  shows  104  in  the  reg. 
i^^Uegiate  courses,  10  in  special  courses,  and  4  resident  graduates,  making  118, 

•  8  inrtructors,  including  the  farm  superintendent. — (Report  aaid  Q&taA.o\5si<^  is^ 

3  Sdal^|lc  2>^artment  qf  Bowdoin  College  presents  oonnea  oi  4  ^ettCft  oa^  Sai.  c^^r^ 
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and  mechanical  engineering,  the  completion  of  which  is  rewarded  by  the  d^gm 

8.  B. 

A  $ummer  ichool  ofadenoe  has  also  been  maintained  at  Bowdoin  in  saceesslTe  yea 
since  the  summer  of  1876.    It  is  designed  for  teachers,  ^adnatcs  of  colleces,  and  oul* 
of  both  sexes  who  desire  a  practic^  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  mmeralogv,iK 
zoology.    The  second  session  opened  July  16, 1877,  and  continued  six  weeks,  wiUl 
students  under  3  instructors. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Bangor  Theoloffical  Seminary  (Congregational)  provides  a  3  years'  course  of  i/tct 
and  admits  church  members  of  every  denomination  who  have  been  educated  at  aon 
college  or  university  or  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.    There  were  48  st 
dents  attending  the  fall  term  of  1877,  of  whom  12  had  received  a  degree  in  lettoCB 
science. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Th€ologic4tl  School  of  Bates  College  (Free  Will  Baptist)  has  a  regular  oomse  • 
study  and  an  English  course.  Each  of  these  covers  3  years,  the  latter  differing  fixx 
the  former  only  in  the  junior  year,  where  Hebrew  grammar,  biblical  criticism,  an 
comparison  of  New  Testament  Greek  with  classical  Greek  occupy  considerable  spac 
in  the  regular  course,  while  .the  latter,  in  that  year,  deals  only  with  mental  and  mxm 
philosophy,  Butler's  argimieiit  from  analog,  exegetical  and  historical  study  of  th 
English  scriptures,  and  exercises  in  homilctics  and  elocution.  Students  unable  toente 
either  course  are  admitted  to  the  school  for  such  a  period  as  their  circumstances  wil 
allow,  and  pursue  elective  studies.  There  were  23  in  attendance  during  the  yei 
1876-77^  besides  1  resident  graduate. — (Catalogue.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  P&rtlaTid  School  for  Medifyal  Instruction  reports  itself  for  the  first  time  for  1837; 
although  organized  as  for  back  as  1S56  and  chartered  in  1858.  It  does  not  C09ii< 
degrees,  but  is  meant  to  be  a  preliminary  school  to  prepare  students  for  the  coni|>letki 
of  a  full  course  of  3  years  in  other  schools  or  under  a  regular  physician,  a  cerofiei^ 
of  the  time  of  satisfactory  study  being  given,  which,  with  due  addition  of  reaniiM 
studies  elsewhere,  enables  them  to  obtain  diplomas.  Twenty-five  students  nnder  li 
Instructors  are  reported  for  1877. — (Bctum  and  letter  from  the  secretary.) 

The  Medical  School  of  MainCf  at  Bowdoin  College,  has  a  course  of  study  and  lectBM 
meant  to  cover  3  years  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  school  and  ooU^ 
The  conditions  of  graduation  are  tull  age,  good  moral  character^  study  for  the  fulltaiw 
under  a  regular  piiysician^  attendance  on  two  full  courses  or  lectures  in  a  regw* 
incorporate<l  meclicol  institution,  the  passing  of  a  satisfactory  examination  i^*  JJJ 
scribed  studies,  and  the  presentation  of  an  approved  medical  thesis.  Students  fiwj 
February  to  June,  1877,  in  regular  studies,  92 ;  m  post  graduate  and  special  coui»c«» « 
Instructors,  14,  besides  2  visitors  from  the  Alaiine  Medical  Association. — (Catalogue  <> 
Bowdoin  for  1877-^a) 

SPECUL  INSTBUCrriON. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAP  AND  DUMB  AND  OF  THE  BLIND. 

There  is  no  State  school  yet  for  the  instruction  of  either  of  these  classes,  w^^^^Ki 
other  New  England  States  bein^  generally  used  for  such  instruction,  at  the  cost  of  tJ 
State  where  necessary.  The  city  of  Portland,  however,  has  established  for  itscJ* 
school  for  deaf-mutes,  which  may  eventually  grow  into  a  State  school.  A  teacher  "Jf^ 
had  been  a  pupil  oi  Professor  Cell,  and  was  familiar  with  his  system  of  teacbJ^ 
articulate  speech,  was  jjut  in  charge  of  the  school  for  187C-77,  and  is  reported  to  1^ 
done  excellent  service  in  teaching  this  system  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  » 
language  to  the  few  pupils  secured  for  the  first  year. — (Portland  city  report  ^ 
1876-77.) 

REFORMATORT  TRAININO. 

The  Maine  State  Beform  School,  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  reports  for  1877  a  total  of  197  b< 
under  training,  with  a  superintendent,  matron,  3  teachers,  and  7  overseers  of  indnstt 
departments.  Of  the  197,  it  is  stated  that  50  were  discharged  for  various  reas^ 
during  the  year,  leaving  147  on  the  list  to  complete  a  total  of  1,552  instructed  »> 
the  first  opening  of  the  schooL  The  ordinary  English  branches  of  a  common  bcIj^ 
training  are  taught  in  graded  classes  for  a  portion  of  each  school  day,  while  at  ot-J 
hours  employment  is  found  for  the  boys  in  various  useful  occupations.  On  Satard^ 
there  is  a  half  holiday,  when  the  first  grade  boys  engage  m  outdoor  sports j^ 
large  yard  which  is  furnished  with  every  needful  appliance  for  such  purposes.  Dun 
the  wmter  months  or  in  stormy  weather,  they  are,  at  this  time,  taken  to  the  readJ 
room,  whore  is  a  library  of  1,400  volumes,  with  enough  daily  and  weekly  papcni 
/hmisb  each  reader  with  a  copy.  Beligiona  and  moral  instruction  is  ^ivcn  on  Sunda^i 
and  it  ia  thought  that  during  the  past  yeax  this  \iaa  XiefcTii  «AX.«w\sA  ^Y^ii^^^o^iftlly  be3 
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ial  inflnenoes.  Much  of  the  good  accomplished  is  attributod  to  a  system  of  laige 
mfideoccy  with  sjtecial  privileges  to  boys  wlio  are  first  grade  in  behavior. 
The  MaiM  Industrial  School  far  GirJs  is  not  a  place  of  pnnishment  to  which  girls  are 
nt  as  criminals,  bat  a  refnce  for  girls  between  7  and  15  who  by  force  of  circnm- 
:aiiceB  or  association  are  in  danger  of  becoming  outcasts.  It  is  a  private  corporation, 
at  under  State  patronage.  Instraction  in  the  ordinary  English  studies  is  giVen  every 
reeikday  afternoon,  and  singing  is  made  a  prominent  exercise  both  in  the  school  room 
sd  at  morning  and  evening  devotions.  At  other  hours  the  work  of  the  house  is  done 
ly  the  dris  under  the  super\iBion  of  the  ladies  of  the  school,  cooking,  washing,  iron- 
og,  and  house  cleaning  being  included.  By  means  of  the  training  given,  most  of  the 
prlahaye  learned  to  Imit  and  sew;  some,  to  run  the  sewing  macnine;  one  or  two,  to 
mt  and  make  dresses,  and  several  to  do  good  broadmakers.  The  whole  number 
Meived  during  1876,  the  year  covered  by  the  rei)ort,  was  22;  j)laced  in  familiee  dur« 
ng  that  year,  15;  indentured,  5;  remaining  in  the  institution  in  January,  1877,  32.— 
^Beportof  superintendent,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE   ASSOCIATION. 

^  Hie  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at  Lewur* 
Son  December  20-28, 1877.  After  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  BusscU  and  a  reply 
J  it  by  President  A-  E.  Chase,  of  Portland,  the  lecture  of  the  evening  was  given  oy 
MY.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Sprin^eld,  Mass.,  who  took  for  his  theme  '*  The  parents  and  the 
jcfaools.''  The  opening  address  on  the  second  day  was  a  discussion  by  l^f.  Charles  O. 
"Hjoipeon,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  Mass.,  on  "A  place  in  education  for  the 
ndns^ial  arts."  '*  The  place  and  work  of  academies  in  the  school  system  "  was  the 
wMeotof  the  next  pjmer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burr,  of  HallowelL  A.  H.  Kelley,  of  Belfast, 
JBiaapapor  on  the  **  Examination  of  teachers,"  in  which  he  urged  the  importance  of 
vternuning  the  fitness  of  teachers  by  a  careful  examination,  conducted  by  competent 
IJQona  oatside  of  school  committees ;  for  this  pur]K>se  he  proposed  the  establishment 
■  A  boitd  of  three  examiners  for  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  the 
'^  Boperintendent  to  be  ex  officio  a  member.  Such  board  should  annually  examine 
^idates  for  teachers  and  give  certificates  of  three  grades,  primary,  grammar,  and 
^'^  to  be  good  in  the  State  for  two  years  unless  revoked ;  permanent  certificates  to 
'^  glinted  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Sux>erintendent  Corthell  advocated  the  system  of 
i^ttnnation  proposed  and  showed  the  necessity  of  it  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
••eheia. 

hi  the  afternoon  the  convention  was  divided  into  three  sections,  primary,  grammar, 
BMihigh  school,  the  primary  being  the  most  largely  attended.  It  was  opened  with  an 
•^  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bounds,  on  "  Arithmetic,"  following  which  was  a  teaching  exercise 
^HusSprafi^ue,  of  the  Lewiston  Training  School,  and  a  paper  on  ''Form  in  the  ])ri- 
'^•ly  Bchools,"  by  Miss  Jennie  Hayden,  of  Farmington.  In  the  ^prammar  school  section 
'P^per  on  "  School  discipline"  was  read  by  A.  St.  Clair,  of  Calais :  one  on  "Arithmetic 
^giunmar  schools,"  by  (J.  A.  Robertson,  of  Augusta,  and  one  on  tne  "  Distinctive  work 
<  giammar  schools,"  by  Mr.  Robbins,  of  Saccarappa.  In  the  high  school  section, 
•pen  were  present^  by  Mr.  Merrill,  of  Machias,  on  **  Classics  and  English,"  and  by 
■^Thnrlow,  of  Freeport,  on  " Latin  in  the  schools." 
Wore  the  general  association  a  lecture  was  given  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  of  the  Girls' 


***Carmichael,  of  Bowdoin  College,  on  "Science  in  the  school;"  and  by  Rev.  Dr. 
^*«j^  preeident  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  on  "  Education  for  farmers."  Able 
J^  interesting  discussions  followed  many  of  the  papers.  That  on  the  two  papers  refer- 
??  to  industrial  education  was  participated  in  by  Principal  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  the 
j««tem  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  and  Professors  Femald  and  Pike,  of  the 
Jjj*  Agricultural  College,  Orono.  All  these  recognized  the  need  of  further  industrial 
Wne,  and  dififered  omy  as  to  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  want. — (New-Eng]and 
'^Mfof  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  WARREN  JOHNSON. 

/*^  gentleman,  whose  name  and  work  have  been  often  referred  to  in  our  edtlca- 
J**l  reports,  died  at  Newton,  Mass.,  April  28,  1877.  A  native  of  Kennebec  County, 
J*«ttle  town  of  which  he  was  bom  December  24,  1830,  he  received  his  preliminary 
^^on  in  the  school  of  his  birthplace,  fitted  for  college  at  Farmington  Academy 
^by,  entered  Bowdoin  in  1850,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honors  ixv  ^S£A.  ^^ 
22 Jm^^  first  as  principal  of  FoxcToft  Academy,  and  afterward  aa  tutor  Ubt  "Bw^- 
■''*  nfliaw^  wJien  be  founded  the  Franklin  School  for  Boys  at  Topa\iM3a,  'v\i«»  \» 
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remaloed  for  11  years.  An  active  snpennten^ent  was  then  wanted  fiir  tb 
schools  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Johns(Hi,  having  made  himself  a  name  as  an  enen 
efficient  educator,  was  appointed  to  the  place  by  Governor  Chamberlain  in  ll 
save  SQch  satisfaction  to  those  in  power  as  to  receive  two  snccessjive  rei^poi 
£xr  terms  of  3  years  each,  serving  oontinnonsly  till  1876,  when,  as  he  was  eii( 
anangine  the  State  educational  exhibit  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Fhila 
he  was  offered  the  easier  and  better  rewarded  place  of  city  superintendent  oi 
at  Kewton,  Mass.  As  his  third  State  term  was  nearly  out  he  accepted  the  ] 
and  entered  on  its  duties  in  September  of  that  year^  InfhsJug  his  own  active 
the  city  ^^em.  A  disease  whicOli  he  had  unconsciously  contracted  at  FhiL 
prostrated  his  strength  and  carried  him  oft 

In  Maine  he  left  nis  mark  decidedly  in  several  directions :  first,  hj  the  ini 
of  a  mill  tax  on  property  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  from  which  has  < 
addition  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  annul 
fund ;  next,  by  making  the  State  aid  to  towns  depend  on  proof  of  their  havii 
fully  used  the  school  moneys;  third,  by  securing  the  transformation  of  most  ol 
pay  academies  into  firee  high  school,  bringiuff  training  for  college  within  reai 
the  youth ;  fourth,  by  having  a  compulsory  school  law  enacted ;  and,  finallj,  b 
and  persistent  efforts,  to  secure  town  instead  of  district  school  systems,  with  1 
books  loaned  to  pupils  by  the  towns.  The  first  four  of  these  were  accomplisl 
before  his  death  and  the  last  two  had  made  a  progress  towards  aocomplishini 
as  only  the  most  persevering  earnestness  could  have  secured.  Maine  has  goo 
to  remember  Warren  Johnson  with  gratitude. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCfiOOL  OFFICER, 

[Term,  1876-ie80.J> 

Hon.  Wtlumm  J,  Cobtbxll,  State  tuperintmdefU  qf  eomtnon  $ekooli,  Au^iMfa. 

1  Ifr.  Corthell  having  been  appointed  in  the  antnmn  of  1876  in  pluoe  of  Mr.  Johnson,  wh 
yesrs'  term  bad  still  some  moatoi  to  mn,  it  is  taken  for  granted  thst,  making  allowanee  ii 
expired  time,  his  term  extends  to  the  spring  of  18M. 


MAB7LAND. 


nABTLAlVD. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Deer 

FOPULAHOH  AND  AXllCNDANCB. 

Tonth  of  school  age' (5-20),  consus  of 

1670.  a 
Number  of  different  pupils  in  public 

scbools. 

Highest  enrolment  in  one  term 

Arenge  daily  attendance 

276,120 
146,198 

276,120 
150,276 

4,078 

115,934 
73,069 

120,286 
75,720 

4,352 
2,657 

•  m  mm  • 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

^hole  number  of  such  schools 

number  for  colored  Dupilsft. ....... .... 

1,872 
320 
182 

1,956 
340 
184 

84 

20 

2 

ATQnge  term  of  schools  in  days 

l^ACHRRH  AND  THRTH  PAT. 

^Whcrsiu  public  schools. •..•••••••• 

2,KS0 
$41  65 

2,906 
(41  95 

56 
$0  30 

Average  monthly  pay  of  these 

ncOXE  A2a>  EXPENDITUBB. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Wliole  expenditure  for  the  some 

iy  633, 490 
1, 623, 349 

81,637,583 
1,637,583 

$4,093 
4,234 

fl  There  is  so  provMon  for  a  State  school  ccnsas,  and  therefore  tho  United  States  oentot  £0 
fneeeMlTe  decennial  period  has  to  be  depended  on. 

b  The  Mhool  law  providca  for  oolorod  schools  in  each  eloctlon  district,  to  be  free  to  all  colored 
between  6  and  90  years  of  a«^  and  to  be  kept  open  as  long  as  the  other  pablio  schools  of  iha  c 
provided  tho  average  attendaaoe  be  not  less  than  Ui  scholars. 

(Bex>orts  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  for  the  two  years  indicated,  by  He 
A.  Kewell,  State  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction.} 

OFFICEBS  OP  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

Educational  matters  affecting  the  State,  with  the  general  care  and  superris! 
public  instruction,  are  intrusted  to  a  State  hoard  of  education^  composed  of  the  gov 
and  4  county  school  ofiicors  appointed  by  him  with  the  approval  of  the  senati 
prinoii>al  of  the  State  Normal  School  being  also,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  tho  boar* 
executiTe  officer  of  the  board,  and  tho  State  superintendent  of  public  iustructiox 

LOCAL. 

Educational  matters  affecting  a  county  are  under  the  control  of  a  hoard  of  i 
Mt^kool  commi99ionenf  composed  of  3  persons  appointed  by  the  Judges  of  the  c 
courts  in  counties  having  not  more  than  100  schools ;  in  counties  with  more  tha 
sclioola,  of  5  persons  so  appointed.  Their  term  of  service  is  2  years.  In  the  Jai 
following  their  appointment  the^  elect  a  person  not  a  member  of  tho  board  to 
aa  secretary,  treasurer,  and  examiner,  and  he  becomes  substantially  the  county  1 
intendent  of  schools. 

Educational  matters  affecting  a  school  district  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
0/  diftrki  9ckool  tnatoea  oomposea  of  3  persons  appointed  annually  in  May  by  the  c< 
school  cmnmissionovB. 

All  public  school  property  in  each  county  is  vested  in  the  board  of  county  f 
coinmiiKionors.  The  care  of  individual  schools  under  them  Y)c\ong|i  to  1i\iO  AsIm 
district  troateesi    The  fanner  baUd,  repair,  and  furnish  school-liouaea,  {is.  tYicb  ^ 
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of  teachers,  purchase  and  distribute  text  books,  and  make  annnal  report  to  the 
board.    The  trustees  look  after  the  general  condition  of  their  own  buildings,  oyi 
repairs,  eugaj!:e  teachers  subject  to  approval  by  the  county  board,  and  exercise  ii 
crul  supervision  over  the  school  or  schools  of  their  districts. — (School  law  of  187:iS 
amended  iji  1874.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  report  of  tho  State  board  represents  the  condition  of  the  school  system  as  sai 
factor>'  ui)on  the  whole,  excoi)t  in  two  counties — one  on  the  l>ay^  the  other  in 
mountains.    The  trouble  in  the  former  has  been  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  counts- 
school  Itoard  to  collect  the  school  tax  and  in  the  latter  has  come  from  the  difficolt^  ^^j 
of  levying  a  sufficient  tax  in  a  poor  and  sparsely  settled  recion. 

Tho  general  statistics  show  a  fjiir  increase  of  schools  taught,  of  pupils  in  attendance-  -^ 
of  teachers  employed,  and  of  the  average  length  of  term.  Those  of  the  county  BchooL..3lL 
excluding  Baltimore  City,  show  like  evidences  of  improvement,  there  being  rop^t^^^J 
74  more  schools,  2,:380  more  pupils  enrolled,  and  317  more  in  daily  attendance.    Tbe~       n 

appears,  indeed,  a  decrease  of  817^1JT7  in  expenditure  for  school  purposes  in  the  coa n- 

ties,  but  this  decrease  was  in  the  items  of  l>ooks  purchased,  interest  and  indebtedn^^^sM 
paid,  and  miRcellancous  exi>enscs ;  while,  in  the  important  ones  of  supervision,  teoc^s  je- 
ers' salaries,  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houscSi  there  was  a  dcdd. 
increo^io. 

SCnOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 


In  ie75-'76  there  were  in  the  320  schools  for  this  race  402  teachers,  with 
enrolled  pupils,  of  whom  8,512  were  on  an  average  in  daily  attendance.'  In  1876—^  77 
i]ie  oiO  schools  had  increased  to  340,  the  number  of  teachers  to  42(i,  the  enrolment:  of 
diiferent  i)ui)il8  to  24,5^%),  and  the  average  attendance  to  9,432. »  The  expenditure  «n 
these  schools,  too,  went  up  from  §119,285  in  1876  to  (133,4136  in  1877.— (Report  ct 
State  board  and  of  Baltimore  City,  187G  and  1877.) 

SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENT^ 

In  order  to  improve  tho  e(hicational  condition  of  the  State  and  to  lead  to  a  bet  "fc^J 
acquaintance  with  it,  the  State  board  renews  recommendations  previously  made,  <» 
which  the  following  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  other  States  than  Maryland :  C  W 
That  provision  bo  ma<le  for  taking  a  ctJiisus^f  the  school  population  every  two  yecf**? 
that  it  may  be  known  who  ought  to  attend  school ;  (2)  that  arrangements  be  inf».«J 
for  ascertaining  at  the  same  time  the  names,  oges,  and  addresses  of  all  deaf-mutes  ».*^^ 
blind  "within  the  State;  (3)  that  heads  of  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  not  <^^^^ 
nected  with  the  State  system  be  required  to  reiwrt  aimually  to  the  StAto  board  "t  J^ 
number  of  pupils  in  such  institutions ;  (4)  that  the  same  be  required  of  the  manag[^^" 
of  orphan  asylums  and  other  benevolent  educational  institutions ;  (5)  that  provisi  ^ 
be  made  for  connecting  incorporated  academies  with  the  State  system,  somewhat 
has  been  done  most  successfully  in  Maine. —  (Report.) 

RESULTS  FOR  SCHOOL  MONEYS  SPENT. 


as 


of  Maryland  g(?t  the  best  posHiblo  return  for  the  money  they  have  put  into  the  put^  -"JJ 
school  system  f"    First  showing  that  Maryland  geta  her  children  taught  more  cheats? 
than  12  other  States  he  names  and  one-half  more  cheaply  than  she  could  have 
taught  by  i)rivato  agencies,  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  this  i)eing  the  case,  the  quei 
resolves  itself  into  another :  "  Have  we  in  ev*er>'  public  schwd  the  best  teacher  1 
our  money  will  enable  us  to  procure  f"    Discussing  this,  he  reaches  the  following 
elusion:   ^'The  schools  are  not  rendering  the  best  possible  return  for  the  mo: 
expended  on  them,  because  the  teachers  are  not,  in  all  cases,  the  best  that  the  ^'^^--..-^^^ 
will  conmiand ;  and  the  teachers  are  not  the  best  the  money  will  command,  heca^^^J 
the  examiners  who  license  them,  the  trustees  who  appoint  them,  and  the  Inwirds  tt^^^JJJ 
confirm  them  do  not  feel  authorized  or  com][>elled  by  public  sentiment  to  make  a 
higher  demands  upon  the  teachers.''    Such  a  rectification  of  public  sentiment  as  i 
make  it  demand  the  In^st  teachers  that  can  possibly  be  had  is  of  course  the  remedy 
this. — (State  report,  1877.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Three  of  these  schools  for  the  little  ones,  all  in  Baltimore,  report-  a  total  of  8  teae 
with  33 pupils  "between  3  and  8"  or  4-7  years  of  age,  the  children  being  under  traini 
hours  a  day  in  one  school  and  4  in  the  other  two.    The  Patterson  Park  Kindergax 
rcinored  from  New  Brunswick,  Now  Jersey,  reports  5  teachers  to  8  pupils,  one  of  th< 
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gifts  andoccnpationsto  bo  kept  in  exercise  with  evident  quickening 
Hgence  of  the  children,  while  study  is  made  a  pleasure  and  the  progress  in  it  t 
Bymmetrical. 

cnr  SCHOOL  system. 

DALTLMORE. 

Peers.— The  mayor  and  city  council,  according  to  law,  delegate  their  superviso 
en  and  control  of  the  school  system  to  a  board  of  school  commissioners  of  20  mei 
^  one  from  each  wanl,  appoint«<I  for  terms  of  4  years  in  each  case,  with  change  < 
fourth  of  them  yearly.    The  board  appoints  a  superintendent  and  assistant  supei 
ndent  for  terms  of  4  years. 

otiitief.— Estimated  present  population,  350,000 ;  youth  of  school  age  (enumeratioi 
^0),  77,737 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  45,942 ;  average  attendance,  27,779 ;  teach- 
764;  expenditures  for  whites,  $734,549;  for  colored,  $59,254;  total,  $793,803,  in- 
ing  expenditure  for  new  buildmgs  and  repairs  and  covering  14  months,  through  a 
iffe  which  makes  the  school  year  correspond  with  the  calendar  year. 
liUumal  particulan, — ^The  school  system  includes  12  day  schools  and  4  evening 
ols  for  colored  pupils,  with  the  following  for  whites :  3  eveningschools,  5  English- 
oan,  62  primary.  42  grammar,  2  high  schools  for  girls,  and  the  Baltimore  City  Col- 
,  which  serves  iM)th  as  a  high  school  for  boys  nnd  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
18  Hopkins  University,  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  The  course  of  the  college  has  been 
nded  to  5  years,  though  there  is  also  provision  for  a  1  year's  course,  embracing 
Enghsh  grammar,  commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping  and  business  correspond- 
I,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  physics,  and  drawing.  In  botn  the 
I  aohools  for  g^ls  and  in  the  college  there  are  lull  corps  of  instructors,  and  good 
k  seems  to  be  done.  In  grades  l^low  these  drawing  and  music  receive  a  fair 
QDt  of  attention,  the  former  having  20  minutes  daily  devote<l  to  it  and  the  latter 
itnates.  The  old  mode  of  teaching  reacting  letter  by  letter  through  the  alphabet 
»ng  abandoned  for  the  new,  which  t-eaches  from  the  beginning  simple  words  with 
rly  defined  meanings,  and  thus  carries  the  pupils  quickly  into  the  reading  of  easy 
enoes  composed  wholly  of  such  words.  Beyond  this  the  reading  book  is  throngh- 
mninff  to  be  used  as  a  Bi>elling  book  also,  with  great  care  as  to  perfect  articula- 
md  also  as  to  correct  use  of  words  in  ordinary  speech.    Arithmetic,  too,  is  being 

It  less  by  rote  and  more  through  well  arranged  exercises  in  both  mental  oalcnla- 

nd  practical  operations. — (City  report  for  1877.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Uate  Normal  School  closed  its  twelfth  annual  session  in  June,  1877,  having  had 

lents  on  the  roll  during  the  year,  of  whom  197  were  women  and  23  men.    Of 

id  were  present  at  the  close  of  the  school,  3G  were  graduated,  and  96  retume<i 

I  in  September.    Twenty-two  of  the  graduating  class  engaged  in  teiichiug,  4 

ty  ana  18  in  the  counties.    The  annual  appropriation  to  the  school  is  $10,S^. 

itially  a  free  school,  being  required  to  supply  tuition  and  books  to  200  pupils 

arge;  yet  it  has  authority  to  receive  one  pay  student  f(»r  every  two  free  stu- 

his  authority,  however,  has  been  little  exercised,  for  three  years  once  passed 

here  being  a  single  pay  student  in  the  school,  and  in  the  twelve  years  of  its 

there  have  been  only  39, 11  of  these  in  the  last  year. — (Report  of  the  princi- 

«  report  for  187G-'77.) 

NORMAL  CLASS  FOR  COLORED  STUDENTS. 

otion  with  the  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  Baltimore  (Methodist  Epi»> 

e  has  been  for  some  years  a  nonual  department,  in  which  for  the  last  year 

)0  students,  of  whom  3  graduated,  2  of  the  3  engaging  in  teaching.    In  all, 

lucated  hero  are  said  to  have  served  as  teachers.    The  full  course  of  the 

h  is  mainly  for  the  training  of  coloreil  presichers,  covers  6  years.    How 

time  is  devoted  to  studies  meant  to  prepare  for  teaching  does  not  appear.—- 

i^ucipaL) 

CITY  NORMAL  CLASS. 


for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools  and  the  improve- 
teachers  as  need  further  training  for  their  work  is  held  on  Satnniays  in 
ing  the  annual  session  of  the  schools.    It  numbered  during  the  year  234 
I  average  attendance  of  138,  under  5  teachers,  and  is  said  to  \m  «^x\»ft^v\ 
.nxiliary  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  city. — (SchooV  ks^oiX  of^vj^- 
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teachers'   IXBT1TUTE8. 

The  school  law  reqnircs  that  a  teachers'  instituto  of  5  days'  duration,  with  the  ohaK 
acter  of  a  temporary  iionnal  school,  shall  be  held  in  each  county  once  a  year, 
over,  if  itossible,  by  the  principal  or  one  of  the  professors  of  the  State  lionna 
with  the  assistance  of  the  county  examiner  and  of  any  member  of  the  board  of 
school  commissionerH  who  may  choose  to  attend.    The  State  report  says  that  12  sa' 
institutes  were  held  during  the  year,  at  11  of  which  the  principal  of  the  normal  schc 
was  present.    It  is  also  stated  that  these  institutes  were  more  largely  attended  th^ 
ever  before,  the  exercises  more  practical  and  interesting,  and  the  good  raHilto  mir 
obvious. — (Report. } 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  Maryland  School  Journal,  temporarily  suspended  In  the  summer  of  1877  fai 
sequence  ot  the  death  of  the  assistant  editor,  at  the  request  of  the  Stat«  Teachers'  i 
elation,  in  September  of  that  year  resumed  its  veiy  valuable  work  of  aiding 
teachers  of  the  State  by  the  publication  of  articles  on  all  topics  relating  to  scl 
management  and  instruction.    Its  editors  are  the  State  superintendent  and  tiie 
dent  of  the  Baltimore  City  Teachers'  Association. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Baltimore  City  College,  which  serves  as  both  high  school  and  college  fop  ih 
city  boys,  there  were  &ii  different  pupils  in  1876-^,;  in  the  2  high  schools  for  {riris^  99k 
The  average  attendance  in  the  3  was  983:  teachers  and  professors  in  the  ooUege,  14; 
instructors  in  the  female  high  schools,  23.    In  the  counties  there  are  18  other  mIumIi 
popularly  known  as  high  schools,  and  doubtless  doing  considerable  high  school  woxk, 
but  differing  in  their  standards,  from  the  want  of  any  fixed  course  of  studies  ftr  Ikit 
gratle  of  schools. 

Then,  "  above  the  sixth  grade"  in  the  public  schools  of  the  counties,  there  wen  l,9tf 
pupils  en^ged  in  167(>-^77  in  such  studies  as  book-keeping,  algebra,  natural  pbiloM- 
phy,  drawing,  geometry,  physiology,  and  Latin,  many  of  these  doubtless  apiMrokiiittt- 
iug  to  a  fair  high  school  standard,  tnough  many,  too,  might  fall  below  it.  This  elu* 
of  students,  Sui>erintendout  Newell  says,  is  largely  eomp<Med  of  vouths  who,  taaplfJiJ^ 
during  the  warm  months,  enter  the  schools  in  winter,  usually  sor  a  10  weeks'  teaH-" 
(State  report,  city  report,  and  letter  from  Mr.  NewelL) 

*     OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  ooUeges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  <br  preptfj 
ing  students  for  college,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  or  the  appendix,  and  tv 
summaries  of  these  in  the  ReiK>rt  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Seven  institutions  for  superior  instruction  report  statistios  for  1877.  Loyola  OM* 
does  not  report  the  number  of  it«  collegiate  students.  Westminstw  C<4legi^  9^f^ 
ently  the  only  one  in  the  State  open  to  both  sexes,  numbers  among  its  ooUegiate  *^ 
dent«  26  young  women.  The  courses  of  instruction  in  all  these  colleges  appear  to  °^ 
the  same  as  reported  in  1876.  For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  *^ 
summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  ^^ 

John9  Hopkins  University  receives  three  classes  of  students,  namely,  graduate  stndeB*^ 
undergraduates  who  desire  a  collegiate  training,  and  those  who,  without  refereiie^.*^ 
graduation,  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op]>ortunities  afforded  by  the  hihon^o^ 
of  chemistiy,  physics,  and  biology,  or  who  wish  to  attend  particular  conrsea  of  lector^ 
in  other  branches.  , 

The  examination  for  matriculation  as  collegiate  students  is  put  at  a  hiffh  Btendi^ 

After  passing  this,  students  are  free  to  select,  under  the  guidance  of  the  noalty,  ^oc^ 

a  combination  of  studies  as  they  may  prefer.    Seven  schedules,  adapted  to  difiei*^ 

intellectual  aptitudes  and  intended  to  fit  students  for  beginning  the  study  of  thsv*{U 

0U8  learned  professions,  are  suggested,  and  no  one  will  receive  toe  degree  of  B.  A.  vB>H 

ho  has  become  proficient  in  languages  or  mathematics  and  in  one  or  more  hrandtf*^ 

natural  science.    The  time  requisite  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  v^ 

matriculation  wiU  differ  with  different  individuals.    One  year's  residence  wiU  ■^^''^ 

bo  requii*ed ;  commonly,  3  years  will  be  requisite,  and  those  who,  by  lack  of  heattb^ 

funds,  are  comi>elled  to  take  a  longer  time,  will  not  lose  their  st-anding.  as  the  4  7^^ 

cloAses  usual  in  American  coIIc^ch  are  not  established  here.    On  the  other  hand,  ib^ 

r%'Iio  come  to  the  university  with  attamTOCuta  \iv  oudvauce  of  the  requirements  vf 

matriculation  are  credited  therefor. — (Bogitttet  tor  l^m,"^ 
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CoUe^  the  oldest  of  its  class  in  the  State,  reports  an  increasing  number  of 
tadents  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  such  as  have  to  be  iirejuired  for 
L  collegiate  studies.  Having  had  the  advantage  of  an  appropriation  ftom 
»r  the  past  8  years,  now  amounting  to  (25,000  annually,  it  has  been  able  to 
erage  of  nearly  ninety  students  a  year  without  charge  for  tuition^  and  since 
r  more  of  these  without  charge  for  board. 

it.  John's  College  and  the  Agricultural  College,  four  others — Washington 
)  Western  Maryland  College,  Frederick  College,  and  the  Baltimore  Female 
»eive  donations  from  the  State,  ranging  from  |dOO  to  13,500  annually. — 
rt.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

tatistics  of  such  institutions  of  this  class  as  repoH  for  1877,  see  Table  Vm 
ndiZy  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Heport  of  the  Commi88i<mer  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTBUCTION, 

BCIENTIFIC. 

fland  Agriculiwral  CoUege,  at  Colle^  Station,  has  a  4  years'  course  of  study, 

7  departments,  namely:  civil  engineering  and  astronomy;  English  litera- 
al  science,  and  history;  pure  mathematics;  physics  and  appued  mathe- 
riculture,  architecture,  and  drawing;  chemistry  and  natural  history,  and 
1  modem  languages.    This  college  i-eceives  from  the  State  an  annual  dona- 

100  and  frt>m  interest  on  United  States  land  scrip  |7,288,  making  a  yearly 
$13,288.  The  farm  contains  286  acres,  and  the  students  are  encouraged  to 
pay.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  boys  from  the  State.  The  number  of  students 
courses  was  41;  in  partial  course,  5.    Number  of  instructors,  6. — (Return 

1877.) 

dd  SUUe§  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  reports  an  attendance  of  360  pupils, 
50  were  in  the  first  year  of  their  course,  92  in  the  second,  68  in  the  third, 
he  fourth.  The  entire  term  of  study  covers  6  years,  the  last  two  being  spent 
lere  were  145  applicants  for  admission  examined  in  1877,  of  whom  62  were 
Bight  of  these  were  rejected  on  the  ground  of  physical  disability  and  the 
'A  for  deficiency  in  literary  qualifications.  The  course  of  study  remains  the 
leribed  in^he  Report  for  1876. — (Return,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

'marff  Biblical  Inititute^  Baltimore,  especially  designed  to  prepare  colored 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Churcn,  has  a  reg[ular  bibbcal  course  of  3 
Old  the  preparatorjr  course  of  6  years  before  noticed,  and  had  in  this  24 
nder  5  instructors,  in  1877. — (Return.) 

.  ClemenVa  CoUege.  llchester,  and  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  aim  to  prepare 
r  the  Roman  Catnoric  ministry,  and  have  respectively  6  and  7  years  m  their 
I  of  study,  this  including  literary  as  well  as  theological  studies.  The  former 
rofessors  aud  33  undergraduate  students  in  1877;  the  latter,  10  professors 
stors.  without  specification  of  the  number  of  students.  Mount  St.  Clement's 
ry  or  8,511  volumes;  Woodstock,  one  of  18,200.— (Returns.) 

LEGAL. 

gMrfmrnf  of  Law  of  the  UniverHty  of  Maryland  the  oomse  of  study  covers  2 
;endiuice  of  students  for  1877,  under  3  professors,  60;  graduates,  21. — (R^ 

MEDICAL. 

101  of  MedMne  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  has  a  2  yeara^ 
I  reports,  for  1877,  an  attendance  of  132  students,  under  10  profisssors. — (Re- 

rUmd  ColUge  of  Pharmacf,  Baltimore,  has  a  course  in  materia  medica  and 
in  practical  and  analytical  chemistry  in  connection  with  direct  instmotion 
}j.    To  graduate,  students  must  have  attended  two  ftiU  courses  of  lectures 
analytical  instruction  in  addition  to  4  years  of  service  as  a  druggist's  ap* 
'(Annual  circular.  1877,  and  return.) 
imare  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Maryland  Dental  CoUege,  Baltimore,  liave 

8  years,  each  embracing  21  weeks  of  lecture  attendimce  and  practice-     Tne 
also  a  preliminary  course  of  24  weeks.    Number  of  instructors  in  tnifl,  iO ; 

irthe  year,  42 ;  graduates^  19  in  1877.    Instructors  in  the  latter,  11 ",  stoAenxai 
ifeM^  17. — (Returns  and  circulars.) 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

ARYLAXD  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE    EDUCATION   OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,   FREDERI 

There  were  103  papils  attending  this  school  during  1876-77.  of  whom  65  weremali 


givon  to  vocal  training  in  the  case  of  those  y^ho  show  any  aptitudo  for  acquiri 
sx)oech  or  already  possess  the  power  in  any  degree. —  (Return  and  report  for  1(^.) 

MAJIYLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BUND,  BALTIMORE. 

There  was  an  attendance  here,  in  1877,  of  52  pupils,  who  wore  instmctod  in 
spelling,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history,  philosophy,  physiology,  grammar,  and 
besides  the  employments  of  broom  and  mattress  making,  chair  caning,  sewing  by  ha 
and  machine,  fancy  work,  and  knitting.    The  institution  owns  grounds  and  buildin^K 
valued  at  $190,000  and  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  apparatus.    The  library,  whi.     ~ 
numbers  ir>0  volumes,  received  an  addition  of  25  during  the  year. — (Return  and  repo 
ltf77.) 

INSTITUTION  FOR  COLORED  BLIND  AND  DEAF-MDTESi 

This  institution  was  organized  by  the  legislature  in  1872  as  an  experiment,  but  it 
succeeded  so  well  that  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  educatii 
Enough  has  been  saved  from  the  yearly  State  appropriation  toprovide  suitable  bn^K  h 
ings,  which,  with  the  grounds,  arc  now  estimated  to  be  worth  $20,000.  The  nunbei^cr-c 
blind  pupils  for  1877  was  14 ;  deaf-mutes,  17.  The  common  English  branches  are  tau^r^T»< 
also  shoemaking,  broom  making,  and  tailoring. — (Return  and  report  of  the  institata.  ^m 
1877.) 

THE  M'DONOGPH  INSTTnnE,  OWINGS'  MILLS. 


This  is  a  farm  school  meant  to  train  x>oor  boys  of  re6x>eotable  parentage  at  onc^s  in 
healthful  physical  occupation  in  farm  and  garden,  and  in  the  elements  of  a  good  l^'^Jig- 
lish  education,  with  some  instruction  in  modem  languages.    Boys  from  10  to  14  yc^an 
of  age  are  received  and  retained  under  instruction  nil  they  are  16.    Through  thft     in- 
creasing favor  in  which  it  is  held  in  the  communitv,  a  steadily  improving  class  of  L>«3js 
'is  brought  under  ita  influcnce^nd  the  standard  of  the  instruction  given  is  rising  pio- 
'.portionately.    Statistics  for  1877  may  be  found  in  Table  VI  of  tl#  ai)i)ondix. 

MARYLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  ORANGE  GROVE  STATION. 

The  girls  committed  to  this  institution  are  taught  elementary  English,  French,  oxA 
music,  with  "  every  item  of  domestic  work,"  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  culture™ 
flowers  and  of  grai>e8,  packing  and  canning  oi  fruit,  and  dress  making.  Teachers.  "^ 
Bides  the  superintendent,  3;  pupils  entered  during  the  year,  47;  remaining  at  the  clo^ 
25.— (Return  for  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  session  was  hold  in  the  to^-n  hall  at  Easton,  July  10, 11,  ^ 
12,  the  morning  session  of  the  lOlh  being  <)ccui)ie<l  with  the  usual  preliminary  exeroj' 
and  addresses,  appointment  of  eommiltees,  and  report  of  the  executive  commit^ 
under  the  chainuanship  of  Vice  President  J.  F.  Arthur. 

At  the  evening  session.  Professor  Leakiii  addressed  the  audience  on  ''Reli|pon  io- 
achool,''  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Baltimore,  spoke  on  '^The  relations  of  minister 
teacher,  the  pulpit  and  the  school  room.'' 

At  the  o])eniiig  on  the  second  day,  the  president  of  the  association,  Dr.  James  L.  Bc 
of  Cambridge,  appeare<l  and  delivered  his  address.    A  naper  on  **  The  true  end  of  te 
iug''  was  then  read  by  Miss  Coriuuo  Noble,  of  FedenUsburg.    Reports  of  committer 
rclbrms  and  improvements,  index  books,  and  methods  of  instruction  having  been  o 
Rev.  A.  G.  Ilarlcy  delivered  an  address  on  the  Latin  language,  urging  on  the  tea 
the  importance  of  this  study.    At  a  subsequent  session.  Professor  Roche  spc 
"University  reforms,  or  specimen  frauds  peri>etrat4Hl  in  scholaatic  institutions  / 
last  thi*eo  thousand  years.''    Miss  Faimy  Delaney  read  a  paper  on  "The  scic 
teaching,"  which  was  received  with  great  applause.    Professor  Qeorge  Jackson 
man  of  the  committee  on  Greek,  niaile  his  report  on  that  subject,  as  also,  in  th 
ing,  did  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  urge  on  State  Superintendenf 
the  continuance  of  the  Maryland  Seh(><»l  Jourual,  threatemnl  with  suspension, 
ing  this  last  report  came  a  iiaper  on  "  TIio  ehildien  at  home,"  by  Miss  Maria  L. 
«;/ S warthmore  College,  Pa.,  which  excited  great  inte>re«t. 

On  tbo  third  day,  Professor  11.  C.  Gushing,  of  the  Western  Maryland  Collof 
-•vr.,.  ^21  '^Tiio  true  position  of  the  teacliCTV'  ant\  "Mr.  "RAiynolds,  of  AVilminij^ 
--ooHation  on  "The  impoitanco  oi  'LoXm^kVisiLQit^sfcV  qj^  ys^tvidi 
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followed  on  thorongli  teacliiiig  of  primary  studies  and  on  the  value  of  tlio  study 
lassies. 

s  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  John  F.  Arthur,  es^.,  of  Baltimore, 
[loscn  president;  and  cominitteos  were  appointed  on  executive  business,  on 
on  discii)line,  on  school  exhibitions  and  examinations,  on  text  books,  on  teach- 
itutes,  on  reforms  xmd  impi-ovemeuts  in  text  books  and  methods  of  Jpstructiou 
and  low  English,  on  Greek,  on  niatlieniatics,  on  modem  languages,  oif  natural 
on  moral  science,  on  history,  on  geograph}',  on  arithmetic,  and  on  reading  and 
[1.  Baltimore  having  been  selected  as  tiie  place  for  the  meeting  in  July,  l^d, 
elation  then  adjourned. — (Maryland  School  Journal,  September,  1877. )« 

STATE  8CU0OL  COMMISSIONERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

onnal  meeting  of  the  commiBsioners  was  held  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Bal- 
on  November  27  and  28,  1877.  The  president  of  the  association,  Rev.  Samuel 
IS,  of  Calvert  County,  l>eiu;u[  i>reveuted  by  sickness  from  attending,  the  meeting 
ed  to  order  by  F.  S.  Evefist,  of  Cecil  County,  second  vice  president,  and  all 
ities  save  four  were  found  to  be  represented,  Dr.  James  M.  Gamctt,  president 
3hn's  College:  aimearing  also  for  that  institution,  and  Superintendent  Newell 
State  Normal  School.  E.  F.  Perkins,  first  vice  president,  having  arrived,  he 
)  chair,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  morning  session  was  devoted  to  hearing 
;ee  reports  and  to  rea<ling  a  summary  of  the  rexK>rt«  of  the  several  county 
oards  to  the  State  board,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  secretary, 
mittec  of  three,  the  acting  president  beiug  one,  was  then  appointed  to  consider 
3rt  u^n  the  action  of  the  State  comptroller  in  refusing  to  make  full  payment 
tate  tree  school  fund,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
ly  to  pay  the  State  the  proportion  of  its  earnings  required  by  law.  Tliis  oom- 
:he  next  day  reported  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  asso- 
fchat  the  legislature  should  provide  for  the  amiual  payment  of  the  fund  and  of 
^  due  to  it  from  any  unappropriated  money  in  the  State  treasury.  This  was 
^  and  another  committee  of  three  appointed  to  present  to  the  general  assembly 
vs  of  the  association  on  this  subject. 

emainder  of  the  session  was  occu])ied  with  the  discussion  of  a  scries  of  profM)- 
leported  by  the  conunittee  on  business,  all  which  were  adopted.  Of  these  the 
iportant  were,  substantially,  as  follows:  (1)  The  public  school  system  of  the 
s  at  present  organized,  is  well  adapted  to  the  education  of  the  young  of  all 
and  conditions  and  is  entitled  to  the  universal  resx>ect  and  sympathy  of  the 
(2)  Wliile  it  is  not  claime<l  tliat  the  system  is  insusceptible  of  improvement, 
inge  that  is  proposed  should -be  maturely  considered  and  no  alteration  made 
as  an  experiment.  (3)  The  association  iH^lieves  that  the  interests  of  public 
:ion  would  be  promote<l  by  the  appointment  of  separate  officers  to  discharge  tlit*. 
>f  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  executive  officer  of  the  State  l>oanl 
ation.  (4,  5)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  comptroller  has  failiMl  to  dis- 
to  the  several  comities,  on  the  days  ai)pointe4l  by  law,  all  the  State  school  tax 
d  up  to  those  dates,  the  association  respectfully  suggests  to  the  legislature  the 
ty  of  instructing  the  comptroller  to  keep  the  State  school  tax  and  the  iucoiut^ 
le  free  school  fund  separate  from  all  other  moneys  in  the  treasury  and  to  deposit 
10  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland.  If  a  judicial  con- 
)u  of  the  law  should  justify  theacti<»n  of  the  comptroller,  the  association  pi-ays 
islature  to  amend  the  law  and  make  the  school  tax  payable  to  the  school  l>oanls 
as  collected  up  to  the  days  appointed  for  the  distribution  of  it.  (<j)  The  associa- 
iws  with  favor  the  jirogress  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  applying  the  aca- 
imd  of  every  county  to  the  supi>ort  of  county  high  schools,  anuer  the  control  of 
uls  of  countj'  school  commissioners.  (7)  The  association  recognizes,  in  the  con- 
of  secondary  education  in  the  State — i.  e.,  the  schools,  academies,  and  other 
tions  of  learning  above  the  district  school  and  below  the  college — a  subject 
ug  the  intervention  of  the  legislature ;  and  yet  sees  so  many  local  and  personal 
ts  to  bo  ad^uste<l  and  hann()nize<i  in  this  connection  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
nr  the  questions  arising  could  be  satisfactorily  settled  at  any  single  session  of 
Kly.  It  therefore  recommends  that  the  legislature  appoint  a  comnii.-wiim  to  ex- 
the  subject  in  all  its  l)earing8,  and  rejwrt,  by  bill  or  other^'ise,  to  the  next  gen- 
%nibly.  (8)  Apart  from  the  al>ove  suggestions,  the  association  is  not  inrepared 
ise  the  legislature  to  make  any  change  in  the  srrhord  law,  and  especially  uepre- 
uy  departure  from  the  piesent  mo<le  of  apjKiinting  the  school  commissioners  by 
Igcs  of  the  circuit  courts.  (9)  The  ossficiation,  believing  that  the  pennanent 
I  of  the  school  system  dejiends  on  having  grK>d  teacliers  and  giKNl  schfxd-hoiises, 
nends  the  continued  and  i>ersev(tring  us<;  of  the  means  pres«;iit(Ml  in  the  sc1i<k>1 
or  the  first,  the  State  Nonnal  Schm)!,  tea^-hers'  institutes  and  associations;  for 
lend,  the  building  of  sclim)l-lions<fS  only  when  al»m»lutely  nee^Usd,  iu  Yy^^^  Ww- 
of  ample  dimensionn,  witli  a  snpjdy  of  ^iuh\  drsk.s,  blacks lOariVi^^  'AwX  imWv^wwwk, 
lired  by  law.    (10)  So  ^fchool-hoiui*:  can  be  n-;'ai'ded  iih  Hwilideul  ns;\\\vAv  iXouft  «' 
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giver  at  least  twelve  feet  ef  floor  space  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  cnbie  feet  of  ai 
each  pupil ;  still  more  than  this  is  held  to  be  desirable.  (11)  The  association,  disbol 
ing  that  any  effective  method  of  artificial  ventilation  applicable  to  small  and  di 
houses  has  yet  been  invented,  recommends  that  teachers  and  school  officers  see  to 


changing  JB-  the  air  of  the  school  room  every  half  honr  by  opening  all  the  doon 
windows  wi'M  few  minutes. — (Maryland  School  Joumal|  Dec 


December,  1877.) 


OBITUABY  RECORD. 

PROF.  RICUAUD  80Bf£R8  SMITH. 

Professor  Smith  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  January  23, 1877,  at  the  Naval  A< 
emy  at  Annapolis,  where  he  had  been  chief  of  the  department  of  drawins  since  li 
Bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1814,  he  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Poin 
1829  and  was  graduated  in  1834.  Two  years  later  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  Ai 
and  for  4  years  followed  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  doing  viduable  swvlce  on  i 
eral  important  public  works.  lu  December,  1840^  he  returned  to  the  Army,  and  fii 
following  February  was  attached  to  the  academical  staff  at  West  Point  as  assist 
teacher  of  drawing.  In  1846  \e  became  assistant  professor  of  drawing,  and  in  ] 
principal  assistant  professor,  resigning  in  1856.  He  was  then  professor  of  mathema 
m  the  Brooklvn  Collegiate  Institute  until  1859,  and  director  of  Cooper  Institute, } 
York,  until  1861.  The  civil  war  then  breaking  out,  he  was  reappomted  in  the  A] 
with  the  rank  of  mi^or  of  the  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry,  and  served  as  mustei 
and  disbursing  officer  in  Maryland  and  Wisconsin.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  when  he  received  notice  of  his  election  to  the  presidenc; 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  ftill  consent  of  General  Meade,  then 
corps  couimauder,  and  of  Hon.  £.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War.  he  accepted  thep 
tion,  entered  on  its  duties  May  30,  1863,  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  them 
1867.  Resigning  at  that  time,  to  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  H.  Allen,  who  had  b 
his  predecessor  In  the  post,  he  removed  to  Annapolis  to  superintend  the  departm 
of  drawing  in  the  Naval  Academy,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death. 

PROP.  JAMES  H.  HACKELTOX. 

The  Methodist  of  April  21,  1877,  contained  the  announcement  that  this  gentlen 
principal  of  the  Frederick  Pemale  Seminary,  died  there  on  Sunday,  April  15,  ll 
His  widow  writes  that  he  wius  bom  in  Bristol,  Maine,  April  7, 1817,  and  that  an  ilh 
of  some  years  interrupted  his  early  education.  Recovering  from  this,  he  pursued 
academic  course,  entered  Bowdoin  College,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1844. 
then  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1 
heing  attacked  with  a  serious  bronchial  affection,  went  to  Mississippi,  in  the  hope  t 
a  change  to  a  milder  climate  would  effect  a  cure.  There  he  engaged  in  teachine|  i 
as'iustnictor  in  natural  science  and  lan^ages  in  the  Holly  Springs  Female  Institi 
and  afterward  as  principal  of  the  Chalmers  Institute  for  Boys.  His  health  hxs 
much  improved,  he  remained  in  this  position  several  years.  He  was  then  coimec 
with  the  La  Grange  Female  College  tor  two  years,  first  as  vice  president  and  af 
ward  as  president  on  the  death  of  nis  friend,  President  D.  B.  Johnson,  with  wbom 
had  been  associated.  Here  ho  met  and  married  Miss  Maria  W.  Nash,  a  young  I 
teacher  in  the  college,  and  the  next  year  returned  to  Holly  Springs  to  take  chorg 
the  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  with  which  he  had  been  formerly  connected.  On 
conclusion  of  the  war,  schools  being  prostrate,  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  busuiesf 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  but  he  was  won  from  this  again  by  his  old  love  for  teaching,  an( 
1873  took  charge  of  the  Frederick  Female  Seminary,  where  he  remained  till  his  dc 
in  1877. 

Mr.  Hackelton  was  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  highly  esteei 
for  his  pure  Christian  character  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  his  educatiolial  vo 
his  labors  in  this  line  extending,  with  two  or  three  interruptions,  over  a  i>erio< 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  his  success  in  it  being  attested  by  the  grateful  acknowk 
ments  of  the  pupils  he  had  educated. 

NATHAN  R.   SMITH,  M.  D. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  of  July  4, 1877,  announced  that  this  distinguished  snrg 
and  medical  practitioner,  bom  at  Cornish.  N.  H.,  died  at  Baltimore  on  the  mom 
•f  June  30,  1877,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  ace.  In  1825  ho  was  apiK>iuted  ] 
fcssor  of  surgery  and  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Vermont  and  organized  the  nied 
school  of  the  institution.  In  1827  he  accepted  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  med 
department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  he  filled  for  many  years.  He ' 
known  as  a  writer  in  various  medical  Journals,  and  published  a  voluminous  work  on 
Sni^ical  Anatomy  of  the  Art^^ries,  which  was  well  received  in  this  country  an^ 
Europe  and  went  throngli  several  ediiious. 
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Bob.  1L  A.  ITbwbll^  StaU  tuperUUtndnU  qf  puUic  inttrtution,  Baltimort, 

BTATE  BOABD  OV  IDUCATIOir. 

(T«rm  of  forenur  And  of  ftppointed  members  endi  1880.] 


JExcellcney  Jolm  Lee  Carroll,  ex  ofBcio  pieBtdent 

HoiXi.  )i€«  A  NeweU,  prfnelpol  of  State  Normal  School,  executive  officer  of  tbe  board 

and  exofllelo State  aaperiateiideiit  of  public  inatmotion. 
P.  .A^  'Wtemerj^  Waahfwgton  County,  member  by  appointmcBt 

I>v.^.P.B.6tlMaa,ofWoroeaterCou]ity,  member  oy  appointment 

X>r.S.  H.  BinhawlBOB,  of  Harford  County,  member  by  appointment 

I>r.  J'.  T.  WilUiunab  or  Howard  County,  member  by  q^pointment% ,\ 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANGE. 

PeiBons  of  Bohool  age  (5-15) 

Persons  of  all  ages  in  pnblio  schools. . . 

Persons  under  5  attending 

Persons  over  15  attending 

Average  attendance 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the  number  of 
school  age. 

Attending  evening  schools 

Average  attendance 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  pablic  schools 

Number  of  hich  schools  a 

Average  lengSh  of  term  in  days 

Number  of  evening  schools 

TBACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  m  public  schools.... . 

Number  of  both  sexes 

Number  trained  in  normal  schools . .. : 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  "women 

Teachers  in  evening  schools 

ACADEMIES  AND  FRIVATB  SCHOOLS. 

Incorporated  academies 

Average  attendance 

Ag^gate  of  tuition  fees 

L- nmcoi'poratcd  private  schools 

Estimated  average  attendance 

Estimated  tuition  fees 

STATE  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Charitable  and  reformatory  schools.. . 

Number  of  different  pupils 

Average  number 

Number  under  5  years  of  age 

Number  over  15  years  of  age 

Number  between  5-15  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Male  teachers  in  such  schools 

Female  teachers  in  such  schools 

Length  of  term  in  months 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUIIE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools 

Exi>enditure  for  these 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund. 


1875-^6. 


300,834 
305,776 

2,084 

27,213 

218, 9a3 

72.76 

9,337 
4,424 


5,542 
212 
176 
114 


1,201 
7,650 
8,851 
1,280 
(84  78 
35  25 
364 


72 

5,776 

$225,057 

341 

14, 513 

$447, 915 


18 

1,308 

804 

31 
370 
486 

3 
15 
12 


$6, 105, 536 
5, 920, 950 


$2, 066, 866 


1876-W. 


296,375 
307,832 

2,058 

28,190 

222,704 

72.34 

11,529 
5,305 


5,556 

216 

175 

92 


1,176 
7,544 
8,720 
1.898 
$82  22 
34  20 
445 


44 

3,939 

$131, 693 

335 

15,228 

$439,603 


18 

1,541 

875 

40 
367 
443 

2 
16 
12 


6$5, 481, 598 
5, 582, 519 


$2, 067, 000 


Increase. 


2,056 


977 
3,801 


Dea 


2,192 

881 


14 
4 


618 


81 


44 
715 


233 

71 

9 


t 


a  For  faller  information  respootins  bigb  schools,  see  Secondary  iDstmotion,  farther  on. 

&Tho  income  for  school  paii;>oaes  hero  civen  is  only  an  approximation.  The  omonnt  of  loosl  ti 
is  not  reported  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  educatioD,  but  he  states  that  all  the  toir 
cities  raised  the  |3  per  capita  of  their  population  of  lecol  school  aee  -which  entitle<l  them  to  a  si 
tbo  state  school  fund.  Tne  product  thus  derived  has  Doen  included,  but  the  actual  total  reofld] 
}argeT  than  the  flgore  here  given,  since  many  towns  and  cities  exceeded  the  minimum  fixed  by  li 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Joseph  White  and  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretaz 
the  State  board  of  education,  for  the  two  yeax^  lUi^iQaAAdL.^ 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education — compoecd  of  the  govemor,  lioatenant  governor,  and  eic^lit 
tber  persons  ap|K)inted  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coouciT — 
laa  general  oversight  of  the  school  s^steoL  but  with  very  limited  power  beyond  that 
>f  receiving  and  publishing  returns  u'om  tno  school  officers  of  toAvns,  cities,  and  State 
{pecial  institutions.  Each  appointed  member  holds  office  for  eight  years,  one  retking 
umoally  in  the  order  of  entrance  on  office. 

The  secretary  of  the  board,  appointed  by  it  and  retained  during  its  pleasure,  performs 
most  of  the  executive  work,  and  lias  substantially  tho  character  or  a  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  To  aid  him  in  visiting  different  portions  of  tho  State 
with  a  view  to  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  stimulating  educational 
inteiedta,  one  or  more  agents  may  be  appointed  by  the  board. 

A  State  director  of  art  education  has  general  supervision  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  cities  and  towns  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  is  the  special  head  of 
tho  State  Normal  Art  School. 

LOCAL. 

Sdml  eommitteea  of  throe  or  some  multiple  of  three  have  charge  of  all  local  school 
interests  in  towns  and  cities,  except  in  cases  where  a  district  system  prevails.  In  these 
ftprodential  committee  of  one  person  has  charge  of  the  school-house  of  his  distiict, 
•ad  may  by  vote  of  the  town  engage  teachers  for  it.  Where  two  or  more  districts 
^tefor  the  maintenance  of  a  union  school,  the  prudential  committees  of  tho  union 
district  form  together  the  prudential  committee  for  the  school. 

Superintendents  of  public  schools  are  appointed  annually  in  such  towns  as  reqnii*o  tliis 
»7  a  legal  vote  and  m  such  cities  as  direct  it  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council.  Two 
or  more  towns  may  unite  to  elect  a  superintendent. — (State  school  laws,  edition  of 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

One  of  the  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education,  whose  travels  through  the  coun- 
ties give  him  large  opportunity  for  observation,  says  in  his  report  that  in  too  many 
2^try  neijpchbonioods  methods  of  instruction  survive  which  nave  been  oondeumcd 
^  generations ;  an  untrained  person,  chosen  from  the  district,  teaches  by  mero  rote 
^  sometimes  practises  old  rex)ulsive  modes  of  discipline.  But  these  cases,  though 
'^  nnmerous  than  would  bo  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  extensively  visited 
we  schools,  are  now  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  "The  great  proportion  of  tlie 
jchools  are  characterized  by  gowl  order ;  habits  of  industry  are  acquired ;  the  mode 
^disciphne  which  prevails  is  humane;  tho  spirit  of  the  teachers  is  in  general  kind, 
*ttdfrom  this  better  spirit  many  good  results  naturally  follow.  This  improved  spirit 
^  the  schools  is  general  and  tho  methods  of  teaching  and  mana^ment  in  most  are 
changing  for  the  better,  while  many  aro  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  In  most 
fchools,  if  not  in  all,  the  class  has  mode  captive  the  individual,  a  gain  in  many  ways ; 
^  the  cities  and  villages,  tho  graded  school  has  prevailed  over  the  mixed  school; 
*  *  courses  of  studies,  programmes  of  work,  and  periodical  examinations  have 
^ded  Tery  much  in  promoting  classilication.  All  these  things  assist  in  the  good  ordor- 
"»£of  the  schools." 

Then,  too,  '*  in  many  the  elementary  work  is  done  by  the  most  rational  of  methods. 
J^^^^in^  to  read,  the  child  is  tirst  le<l  to  name  the  thing  described  in  his  reading 
•J**!!,  and  then  to  recognize  its  written  sign  or  name.  The  oral  names  which  he 
^^^y  knows,  he  sees  in  their  written  fonus ;  the  oral  sentence  which  he  has  used  is 
•xpresjed  for  him  in  written  words ;  and  thus  he  learns  the  written  expression.  Leam- 
1^  to  read  in  such  schools  is  thus  made  a  natural  process;  the  child  takes  delight  in 
Jsand,  as  the  result,  has  his  mind  in  tho  best  possible  condition.  Other  subjects  are 
l^ut  by  the  same  rational  method :  lessons  in  numbers,  with  objects ;  geographical 
SJSjin  connection  with  the  features  of  the  earth  itself;  the  elements  of  natural 
*^ry,  with  specimens.'' 

^^d,  while  this  is  the  present  improved  condition  of  the  schools,  he  sees,  in  the  dis- 
rJUJjion  of  educational  questions  among  the  people,  in  the  awakeniug  of  the  commit- 
J**.  and  in  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  school  work  by  the  teachers,  indications  of 
aapman^  that  all  the  schools  shall  reach  a  higher  plane. 

^*«entially  the  same  view  of  generally  marked  advance,  notwithstanding  some  dis- 
j^'^j^inents,  is  expressed  by  the  other  agent  of  the  board.  He  says:  "The  teaching 
rjjcoming  more  rational,  the  comniittees  more  liberal  in  their  views,  the  teachers 
?^«anu»st  in  their  work,  and  both  comniittees  and  toachers  more  thoroughly  aUx^ 
"^hateTer  promises  better  results."— (State  report  for  ISTG-T?.) 
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MKAXS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

Among  accompliHhed  facts  in  this  direction  has  been  the  institntion  of  a  series  of 
meetings  of  school  committees.  These  were  held  in  6  of  the  14  counties  of  the  Btito 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1877.  Tlie  calls  for  the  meetinss  were  issued  by  the 
agents  of  the  State  board  of  e4lucationy  after  conference  with  the  committees  in  thi 
several  counties,  but  the  meetings  were  officered  and  controlled  by  the  school  ccw- 
mittees  themselves. 

The  aim  in  holding  them  seems  to  have  been  to  awaken  the  committeemon  to  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  which  the  law  devolves  on  them  and  to  seeon 
a  fuller  cooperation  between  them  and  the  teachers  in  efforts  to  elevate  and  imprmre 
the  schools.    The  general  question  for  discussion  was,  *^  How  can  the  efficiency  of  tlie 
common  schools  be  increased  f"    Subordinate  topics  were  embraced  under  tiiis|a- 
cral  head,  and  with  the  aid  of  Secretary  Dickinson  and  at  least  one  of  the  ageDVof 
the  board  of  education  such  themes  were  discussed  as  school  supervision ;  powen  nd 
duties  of  committees,  especially  with  regard  to  truancy ;  the  examination  and  oerttf- 
catiug  of  teachers,  and  courses  of  study.    The  several  branches  of  study,  dmrinf  ii 
particular,  received  considerable  attention.    Methods  of  teaching  were  idso  talni 
over.    In  all  the  meetings,  it  is  said,  there  was  shown  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  the 
best  means  of  improving  and  conducting  the  schools.    The  results  for  the  year  hm 
been  (1)  a  quickening  of  intelligent  interest  in  good  school  work  among  manjr  of  As 
school  committees ;  (2^  the  formation  of  permanent  associations  of  the  committees  ii 
four  of  the  counties,  with  a  view  to  future  meetings  of  like  character ;  (3)  the  adqptfaa 
of  a  course  of  studies  by  the  Eastern  Hampshire  Association,  which  is  made  the  goUe 
for  the  schools  of  that  section,  and  which  has  been  widely  diistribnted  throughout  tito 
State  to  aid  the  teachers  in  securing  unity  of  plan  in  work ;  (4)  the  passage  of  leiolB- 
tions  looking  to  further  improvements  and  likely  to  lead  to  them. 

Among  the  unaccomplished  things  brought  up  at  several  of  these  meetings  and  di^  . 
cussed  in  other  ways  tliroughout  tiie  State,  was  the  matter  of  fuller  and  more  sUlAiI 
supervision  of  the  schools.  One  of  the  agents  of  the  board  says  that  sometimes  thoe 
is  a  lack  of  supervision.  Ilie  private  business  of  the  committeemen  overshsdom 
school  duties  or  those  who  are  competent  to  supervise  the  schools  will  not  always  serve 
on  the  committee.  Not  unfrequently,  those  best  fitto<l  in  a  town  are  men  who  forty 
years  ago  may  have  been  successful  teachers,  but  who  have  through  all  the  interreniDi^ 
time  been  absorbed  in  other  pursuits,  and  have  not  kept  u]>  with  the  progress  of  edfr* 
cation.  The  supervision  in  this  last  case  is  very  apt  to  be  imperfect.  Another  scnrt 
says  it  is  esceediuf^ly  unequal  when  local :  t.  e.,  when  one  member  of  a  commntee 
takes  charge  of  a  single  school  or  group  or  schools  and  another  member  of  snothA 
The  supervision,  in  some  instances,  is  systematic  and  effective,  in  others  onesided  and 
weak.  It  is  only  where  it  is  general,  he  says,  that  all  the  schools  will  be  found  woA- 
ing  on  the  same  plan  and  keeping  nearly  equal  pace  with  one  another.  Aooordlo^ 
at  two  of  the  county  committee  meetings  Jield  in  1877,  resolutions  were  passed  ib 
favor  of  county  or  district  sux)ervision,  and  a  petition  to  the  legislature  was  signed  ty 
committees  in  attendance  asking  for  the  division  of  the  State  into  sections,  with  tht 
appointment  of  one  or  more  school  superintendents,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  si^i^ 
vise  the  educational  work  of  the  public  schools  witliip  their  sections,  examine  sod 
license  teachers,  and  in  all  practicable  ways  aid  the  local  school  committees.  SeO^ 
tary  Dickinson  urges  strongly  the  same  measure,  believes  it  could  lie  instituted  viti 
but  slight  addition  to  the  present  cost  of  the  school  system  and  a  real  eventual  esoB- 
omy.  and  says:  ''Our  legislature  could  not  secure  for  the  State  a  greater  good tlitf 
would  result  from  the  passage  of  any  act  authorizing  and  requiring  the  appointBieii| 
of  county  superintendents,  who  shall  be  the  agents  of  the  school  committees  of  the 
county  and  exercise  over  the  schools  the  same  intelligent  supervision  as  is  nowflt 
ercised  by  city  superintendents." — (State  reiiort  for  1876-^77.) 

KINDERGlRTEX. 

Seven  of  these  institutions  report  for  1877  a  total  of  159  pupils  under  7  prlselpM 
and  8  assistant  teachers.  Three  of  these  schools  were  in  Boston,  one  of  them  in  eon* 
nection  with  the  public  school  system  of  the  city.  The  others  were  in  Cambrid^ 
North  Cambridge,  Florence,  and  Yarmouth  Port.  All  had  the  Frobel  gifts  and  oeci^ 
tious,  and  the  oue  connected  with  the  Boston  school  system  expresses  snbstantiw 
the  testimony  of  aU  as  to  the  effects  of  the  training,  viz,  that  it  ''promotes  heaW 
and  harmonious  growth  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  nature." — (Retnmi  ** 
Bureau  of  Education.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  all  cases  there  are  school  committees,  composed  of  some  number  divisible  by  ^ 

elected  for  tenns  of  3  years,  one-third  ViaVAc  to  ehaugc  each  year  by  new  electw** 

The  committee  usually  chooses  a  city  Hupei*'iut\Mi<i<iiL\>  Xo  \\fiAXi«aA\^NQ  tganeral  sup^ 
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)  schools;  in  Boston,  it  chooses  also  6  supervisois  for  the  examination  of 
mdidates  for  teacheisliips,  and  of  candidates  for  graduationf— (School  laws 
apt  is.) 

6TATI8TICS.a 


FopvlatioB 
in  1873^ 


•  •  • 


15,760 
34l,»10 
47,838 
43,340 
It,  989 
16,754 
H638 
16.S60 
34,907 
49,688 
39,  €00 
25,876 
13,383 
16,105 
85,955 
91,868 
31,053 
90,499 
9,568 
49,317 


Childrea  of 
achool  ago, 
5-1& 


3,171 
58,636 
8,918 
8,509 
9.908 
3,6U1 
9,608 
9,983 
5.634 
7,400 
5.994 
4,009 
9,505 
9,853 
4,439 
4,098 
5.408 
3,639 
9,198 
8,801 


Sorolment.  b 


3,374 

55.417 
9,593 
8,814 
9,319 
4,909 
9.804 
1,959 
4,759 
7,763 
5,544. 
3,995 
9,415 
3,194 
4,947 
4.960 
5.890 
3.579 
1,957 
9,1KJ6 


Avenge  at- 


1.991 
49,797 
6,499 
4,843 
1,783 
9,994 
9,015 
1,141 
3,516 
5.949 
4.964 
3,175 
1,665 
9,430 
9,938 
3,479 
4,183 
9,649 
1.569 
6,996 


Teaebers. 


63 

1.305 

188 

193 

60 

98 

66 

46 

109 

141 

117 

110 

47 

80 

86 

97 

190 

75 

59 

180 


Expenditure. 


$1,816,615 
188.564 


37,507 


96,990 


197,691 
106,651 


98,994 
83,456 


•••••• < 


99.498 

50,060 

39,315 

144^579 


Ice  oi  nniformity,  the  figntes  in  tbeee  etetJalice,  except  for  expenditure,  ere  taken  fhmi 
ended  to  the  State  report  for  1876-'i7.  The  ezpenditnrea  and  the  additional  partioalara 
able  are  from  the  palMisbed  reports  of  the  cities  mentioned,  covering  generally  the  rame 
:aaea  of  Holyoke,  Kewton.  Springfield,  Tannton.  and  Wobnrn,  the  expenditures  are  from 

A.  In  a  retu  m  tnm  Adams  the  ftall  expenditure  is  not  given,  hot  the  receipts  for  seheol 
catcd  to  be  $99,483. 

MBt  (tften  exoeeda  the  number  of  school  ago  fh>m  the  naixvw  limits  of  that  age. 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULASS. 

ly  during  1876-^.  in  connection  with  466  ordinary  day  schools  and  8  high 
i^  Kindergarten,  16  elementary  evening  schools,  1  evening  high  school,  5 
kwing  schools,  2  schools  for  licensed  minois  (nowsbo^rs  and  bootblacks), 
Hann  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  a  normal  school  for  girls.  This  last  will 
tinder  the  head  of  Training  of  Teachers,  farther  oik  and  the  schools  for 
lors  and  the  Horace  Mann  School  under  the  head  ox  Special  Instruction, 
nirten  had  an  average  registration  of  34  and  an  average  attendance  of  31, 
men ;  the  16  elementary  evening  schools,  a  total  registration  of  5,175,  an 
onffing  of  2,142,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,2(S,  under  139  teachers ; 
ig  orawing  schools  a  total  registration  of  1,244.  an  average  belonging  of 
average  attendance  of  279,  under  13  teachers;  tne  evening  high  school  an 
150  be&nging  and  of  352  in  attendance  each  evening,  under  11  teachers.  In 
)  number  belonging  to  all  the  schools  of  the  city  there  was  an  increase  of 
than  one-third  of  the  increase  being  in  the  evenio^  schools.  Yet,  with 
iment  of  numbers,  there  was,  through  careful  economical  arraogements,  a 
f  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  $198.765 ;  and  this.  Superintendent  Phil- 

B,  without  impairing  in  any  perceptible  degree  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
?  to  the  furtherance  of  this  efficiency  by  the  improvement  of  teachers  al- 
)  service,  special  courses  of  instniction  and  training  in  methods  of  teaching 
'ing,  penmanship,  and  reading  have  been  instituted  in  connection  with  the 
d  school.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  courses,  with  additional  ones  on 
her  branches,  and  that  teachers  Just  entering  on  service  be  required  to  at- 
a  certain  number  of  hours  weekly  for  a  year  or  two.  As  a  further  means 
m  efficiency,  the  complete  adoption  of  the  free  text  book  system  is  ear- 
d  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  the  system  of  partial  supply  of  booIiLS  to  indigent  chil- 
^  many  of  the  objectionable  features  and  results  of  the  old  pauper  school 
ir^-second  semiaunual  report.) 

9,  for  the  year  endiog  December  31, 1877,  had  a  high  school,  with  13  teach- 
imar  schools,  with  83 ;  and  20  primary  schools,  with  75;  b^des  a  training 
he  preparation  of  new  teachers,  6  evening  schools  for  ordinary  studiea^and 
tawing  schools,  the  teachers  in  these  evening  schools  numbering  45.  There 
specif  teacher  of  singing,  a  supervisor  of  drawing,  and  a  teacher  of  sewing 
>n  naif  time.  This  last  item  of  instruction  was  introduced  during  the  vear 
aes  of  a  grammar  school,  on  the  repeatedly  pressed  petition  of  latUes  oi  the 
1  as  an  experiment  only,  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  tYie  c\i\\d^x«n.^\tf^ 
taught  and  by  their  parents  iudicatea  a  favorablo  feeling  \<ritYiteB^c\»\AV^ 
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oil  tbo  ]>art  of  thoso  most  afTccted.  Tlio  general  attendnnco  in  all  the  Bchoola  being 
alHjiit  the  Hanie  as  the  prccediuf;  year,  the  increase  in  the  high  school  and  gnunmir 
m-hools  involved  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  priniarv  schools.  The  evening 
hchoolsy  reacliing  from  NoveniluT  1,  1H76,  to  April  1,  l*;*??,  liad  an  enrohnent  of  751 
Kcholui'H  and  an  average  attendiince  of  *21K).  The  expensi'S  of  all  the  schools  have  been 
largely  rednced,  mainly  by  rednction  of  the  salaries  of  teachers. — (RcxK>rt  of  theechool 
committee  and  snperintendent  for  1877.) 

Fitchburff  Inid,  in  1877,  1  high  school,  with  8  teachers;  3  grammar  schools,  vithlS; 
9  intermediate,  Avith  10;  10  secondary,  with  IIJ;  10  primary,  with  12;  ami  7  un- 
gra<led,  willi  8.  Three  of  the  schools  were  ojwn  (mly  a  jMirtion  of  the  year,  and  some 
cJiangesoccunt'd  among  the  teachers.  Additional  to  the  other  teachers  were  3  special 
ones  for  singing,  writing,  and  drawing.  Two  evening  common  schocds  were  niiin- 
taiued,  one  for  tlu*  winter  montlis,  the  other  for  a  few  weeks  only,  with  11  teaeben, 
an  enrobiient  of  155,  and  an  average  attendance  of  OC,  and  an  evening  dniwingecbooL 
with  3  teachers,  an  enrohnent  of  108,  and  an  average  atteudauco  of  (30. — (Report  « 
Su])erintendent  Joseph  G.  Edgerly  for  1877.) 

Loiptll  nports,  for  1877,  1  high  scho<d,  with  10  teachers,  an  enrolment  of  SW, and 
an  average  attendance  of  291 ;  8  grammar  schools,  with  (H  teachers  and  an  cnrobnent 
of  2,293;  1  intermediate,  with  a  single  teacher  and  30  pnpils;  2  "mixed"  scbodi) 
with  2  t4^achers  and  an  enrolment  of  48;  and  (M  i)rimary  schools,  with  (>4  tcacben 
un<l  an  enit>lmeut  of  3,(/70.  A  rcfoiin  s<!h(M>l  is  also  referred  to  as  efliciently  eondneted, 
well  Iknght,  and  nnder  firm  yet  conciliatory  disci]>line,  and  a  "mill  school"  askfrt 
up  for  45  days  during  the  snnmier,  Avitli  a  total  enndment  of  78  and  an  average  attenil- 
ance  of  28.  Evening  drawing  scho(ds  were  held  from  November  13,  187(>,  to  April !« 
1877,  witli  9  teachers  and  275  students,  divided  into  architectural,  machine,  free  nani 
practical  design,  and  crayon  shading  cla.ss<'s,  40  lessons  being  given  in  each  claBBUW 
2,thi0  drawings  accepted.  Th«^n  there  were  at  least- 4  other  evening  schools  for onli* 
nary  studies,  with  57  teachers,  1,278  diftcrent  scholars,  and  541  in  average  attendance, 
tangbt  for  55  evenings  with  encouraging  results.  An  evening  high  school,  apparently 
one  of  these  4,  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  187G  a«  an  experiment,  proveil  a  rniceew, 
and  is  likely  to  become  a  permanent  i>art  of  the  evening  schotd  system.  ITie  orderin 
all  t  he  evening  schoids  is  said  to  have  much  improved.  In  the  day  schools,  special 
teachers  of  penmanship,  drawing,  and  vocal  music  have  been  eniployetl.  The  mnsicil 
in.struction  si*ems  to  have  awakened  very^  general  interest,  and  is  reported  to  ba^ 
achieved  a  decided  improvement  on  previous  results. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

Lifini  n>iM>rts  for  the  same  year  1  high  scbool,  with  5  teachers,  an  average  enrolment 
of  154,  ami  an  average  daily  attendaiice  of  lltj;  7  grannnar  sch(K>ls,  with  49  teacben 
and  an  average  enndment  of  2,115;  5-1  primary  schtMds,  with  54  teachers  and  an  ave^ 
age  enrolment  of  2,(>5();  1  evening  drawing  scho(d,  with  1  teacher,  an  average  en- 
ndment of  55,  and  an  average  attendance  of  35.  Several  other  oveninjj  schools  fi* 
elementarj'  studies,  maintained  in  previous  years,  were  not  renewed  in  the  winteroj 
187(>-77  becanw  of  im'gularity  of  attemlance,  difliculty  in  maintaining  discipline, •** 
lack  of  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  pn]Mls.  It  is  thought,  howeviT,  that  by  W"^ 
trating  all  the  stnMigtii  of  effort  on  2  such  schools,  with  thoroughly  good  tcapher9,and 
8tH.*uring  (»rdcr  by  special  ixdice,  if  neccssaiy,  better  results  may  be  obtained  in  futnie- 
In  the  day  sch(H)lrt.  special  teachers  of  vocal  music  have  been  employed,  and,  in  tlj 
high  school,  a  teaclier  of  drawing  and  penmanship.  The  coiuree  of  study  in  thehiffi 
sch(H>l  has  be<?n  changed  within  the  year,  with  a  view  to  more  adequate  provision flff 
the  thorough  training  of  pupils  who  contemplate  entering  college.  ITiere  isno^^^ 
Kuglish  course  of  2  years;  a  classical,  of  3  years,  with  provision  for  a  fourth ^ben* 
ever  a  class  of  10  pupils  in  it  can  be  secured  ;  and  a  c<dlego  course  of  4  yeara.  Intb« 
classical  course,  Latin  is  studied,  but  not  Greek,  and  Oennan  or  French  may  l^c^^J* 
up  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  and  continued  throughout  the  conrse.  ^J 
college  course  includes  both  Greek  and  Latin,  with  French  in  the  third  year. —  (BopO" 
for  1'577.) 

New  Btdfordj  through  her  school  committee,  reports  24  schools,  23  school  bniWiniA 
and  104  school  rooms,  1  used  for  a  training  school,  12  for  high  school  puriHiscs,  33  J* 
lier  3  gi'ammar  schools,  44  for  her  11  primary  schools,  11  for  her  C  conntry  schoolk,  1**'' 
u  mill  school,  1  for  a  farm  school,  and  1  for  drawing.  Two  evening  schools  ha\'e  als? 
been  maintained,  and  music  na  well  as  drawing  has  reci'ived  steady  attention  in  tb* 
city  system.  The  statement  is  made  (and  it  applies  to  other  cities  also)  that,  w|*^ 
to  Uie  pui)lic  school  enrolment  those  attending  private  schools  and  those  at  "w^*"* 
in  mills,  at  home,  or  <*lsewhere,  then?  n'main  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  childi*^ 
of  school  sige  detained  from  schocd  by  the  contingencies  of  cityiife  which  deprijj 
of  public  instruction  those  entitled  to  its  benefits.  The  avei'ago  attendance  on  tb« 
]>ublic  schools,  too,  has  very  nearly  nrached  the  average  nmuber  Indonging.  Tbe  ne*" 
high  school  building,  referred  to  in  the  rejiort  of  last  year  as  completed,  is  said  to  bj' 
n(linirn))}y  tlu;  ivsi  of  use  and  to  sjitisfy  at  ahnost  every  ])oint  the  most  exacting  dema'***' 
TJw  quvsiiou  of  a  possible  alteration  of  the  coui-se  and  metluHls  of  this  school,  ^^^  * 
rlvw  to  closer  union  with  the  lower  ^-vulXca  a\\v\  \.v>  vi'Kc.viWw^  titill  greater  goodfiff  » 
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greater  number,  haviug  been  referred  by  the  committee  to  Superintendent  Harrin^ou, 
oe^  in  hia  part  of  the  report,  enters  into  one  of  Im  usually  exliaostivo  arguments  (1)  in 
fftTor  of  public  bigh  scuools  as  useful  in  a  great  degree ;  (2)  against  tbo  too  prevalent 
tendency  to  separate  tbem  in  tbeir  course  of  study  and  arrangements  from  the  schools 
below;  (3)  for  such  modidcations  of  the  course  as  may  both  bring  the  high  school  into 
closer  relation  with  the  grammar  schools  and  satisfy  the  po^mlar  requirement  for  an 
edncation  Tvhich  will  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they 
Dioflt  depend  for  a  livelihood.  The  whole  paper  is  a  very  sunsiblo  and  able  one,  and 
might  well  bo  made  an  effective  campaign  document  in  the  x^resent  contest  about  high 
Bchools.— (Report  for  1877.) 

XeKhuryportj  through  her  school  committee,  indicates  the  existence  of  apparently  3 
high  school  departments,^  with  a  preparatory-  one  answering  somewhat  to  the  upper 
cltts  of  grammar  schools  in  some  cities;  of  a  large  centnd  graded  school,  in  which  both 
tcxesore  successfully  taught  in  the  same  rooms;  of  G  gnimmar  schools;  of  13  primary 
ichools,  and  of  the  Plains  School  on  the  outskirts,  which  lias  all  grades  of  pupils  under 


men  and  one  for  women,  and  an  evening  drawing  school;  the  two  former  extending 
throQgh  the  winter;  the  last,  from  Jauuiuy  21)  to  spring.  JPupils  in  the  evening  school 
ibr  women,  total,  103;  average,  CI;  in  the  evening  drawing  school,  total,  C5;  in  tho 
•ehool  for  men,  numbers  not  given.  The  grammar  school  course  in  this  city  is  shorter 
thin iu  some  others;  but  the  committee  think  timt  this  is  mon.^  than  compensated  for 
hya  preparator>' high  schotd  year,  in  which  the  higher  grammar  school  studies  aro 
tanght  by  highly  qiialiiied  teachers  both  economically  and  thorougldy  iu  a  central 
Khool  The  adoption  of  a  standanl  below  which  none  could  l>e  admitted  to  the  higli 
•choolis  said  to  have  had  a  sx>ecially  stimulating  influence  on  the  less  suc(M.'ssful  gram- 
uar  schools  and  to  have  done  much  to  equalize  results. — (Report  for  1877.) 

KoDUm  reports  a  per  capita  expenditure  for  schools  among  the  highest  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, growing  maiidy  out  of  the  fact  that  the  city  is  niiade  np  of  villages  widely 
senuated  from  each  other.  The  concentration  of  pupils  in  large  buildings,  with  several 
Km]a  under  one  roof,  is  thus  made  impossible;  and  numen)us  schobl-h(mses,  with 
nany  masters  and  first  assistants,  add  considerably  to  the  total  expense.  One  lady  in 
ia outlying  district  has  only  Id  pupils;  but  the  various  ages  and  attainments  of  these 
ouhc  :dmost  as  many  classes  as  scholars,  requiring  wide  attainments  and  peculiar 
teaching  power,  with,  consequently,  a  salary  lar^o  for  tho  size  of  the  school.  StiU,  in 
Seaeral,  the  salaries  are  lower  than  in  the  lai-ge  cities  of  tho  State,  and  only  it^'u'h  aljout 
uie  average  of  places  of  like  population,  while  incidental  expenses  are  kept  down  to 
tte  lowest  possible  limit.  As  a  wholc^  tiio  year  was  a  sucecssful  one.  Only  one  great 
iliadow  fell  upon  it  in  tho  death  of  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  late  superintendent  of  the 
tthoola  of  Maine,  who  ha<l  entered  on  his  duties  as  supiTintendent  here,  nnd  was  fast 
bearing  the  conudence,  cooiieration,  respect,  and  love  of  all  around  him,  when  he  was 
■addenly  removed. — (Report,  1877.) 

^riugfield  had,  iu  1877, 1  high  school,  6  grammar  schools,  9  separate  primary  schools, 
^itnSmore  in  grammar  school  buildings,  10  ungraded  schools,  2  evening  elementary 
•chools,  and  2  evening  drawing  scIiooIh,  in  all,  ;^3,  apparently  exclusive  of  a  truant 
■chool,  which  had  a  total  enrolment  of  27 ;  average  attendance,  12.  Tho  8ch(>ols  gen- 
^■illyare  said  to  have  improved,  both  in  tlie  amount  and  character  of  their  work, 
ttttongh  the  successful  cultivation  of  a  bettor  spirit  and  tho  prevalence  of  ival  tonch- 
iag  over  mere  hearing  of  recitations.  Tho  average  attainments  of  the  candidates 
Mmittcd  to  tho  high  school  fnmi  tho  gran miar  schools,  as  shown  by  their  written 
*wk  at  examination,  appear  to  have  been  not  only  higher  than  in  previous  ycai"!?,  but 
•ho  to  have  indicated  a  better  undcrstandin|;  of  xirinciples,  with  greater  evenness  of 
Mnircments  and  a  more  attractive  neatness  in  the  work.  The  committee  speak  most 
avorably  of  the  condition  of  the  high  sch(M)l,  which  contained  399  pu]ii1s,  with  r.O  in 
tte  senior  class,  rivalling  in  its  enrolment  many  reputable  colleges  and  8ui-x»assing 
■wne  iu  the  fulnera  of  its  course.  One  of  the  evening  drawing  pc1kh»1s  is  also  said  to 
ktve  been  exceedingly  successful,  while  the  other  3  evening  schools  also  ditl  useful 
^«k.  Drawing  and  music  in  the  day  schoijls  have  received  a  fair  measure  of  attention, 
•nd  with  good  results. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

Worcester  reports,  besides  10  suburban  schools  and  fi  onlinary  evening  schools,  5 
•^Ipiiing  drawing  schools,  with  (reckoning  by  the  number  of  rocmis  for  study)  C5 
primary  schools,  42  secondary,  and  39  grammar;  the  high  school,  counted  as  >, 
^^ceapying  12  rooms  a<lditiona1.  The  total  number  of  school  buildingH  was  34;  of 
^^m»j  171 ;  of  sittings,  8,613.  Tho  grading  of  the  schools  —  which  incluiles  3  primary, 
^leeondary.  and  4  grammar  grades,  with  the  high  school  —  has  not  been  materially 
cka&;i:ed  within  the  year,  except  by  tho  institution  in  the  high  school  of  a  class 
Pftparatory  to  college.    For  those  who  enter  it,  this  adds  a  third  year  to  the  pn^vious 

J,OMof  theto,  the  Putnam  Free  School,  ^ppettn  to  be  ao  adjunct  of  the  oVty  ac'hooV  ti^aliem,  "vSX^&fiQl 
"^  entirely  osder  Ita  coatroL 
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2  years'  course  of  the  high  school  and  prepares  for  the  more  diffiotilt  as  well  as  "^li^ 
ordiuary  examinations  for  admission  to  collcffiate  classes.  Physiology,  formerly  tao^cdit 
in  the  ninth  grammar  grade,  lias  been  added  to  the  studies  of  the  hich  schooL  tSSe 
number  registered  in  this  school  for  the  year  ivas  G43 ;  number  of  graduates^  ^ 
Special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing  are  emph>yed  in  the  schoolSy  and  the  l^^^^t^ 
study  has  l>een  prosecuted  with  special  reference  to  practical  indnatxial  remU^^i*. 
(Report  of  Supcnntendent  A.  P.  Marble  for  1876-^.) 

l«Yom  Fall  Kiver.  Gloucester,  llaycrhill,  Holyoko,  Lawrence,  Salem,  and  Somer^^iife 
no  printed  reports  have  been  received  furnishing  particulars  beyond  those  given  it^  ^ 
table. 

Of  the  iovms  reporting  themselves,  additional  to  the  above  named  cities,  ChelmsAmL 
Qnincy,  and  Wobum  seem  to  deserve  mention :  the  first,  for  maintaining  2  high  selioo^ 
in  connection  with  1  grammar  school,  1  intermediate  and  9  primary  schools;   tke 
second,  for  ha\'in^,  according  to  various  testimony,  through  the  concurrent  action  of  an 
intelligent  comimttee  and  an  energetic  superintendent,  brought  her  schools  up  tog 
remarkable  degree  of  efficiency  and  thoroughness ;  the  thira,  for  presenting,  in  s 
sensible  and  well  prepared  report,  a  system  of  37  schools,  "all  graded  according  to  the 
modem  standard,"  all  housed  in  good   buildincs  with  comfortable  single  desk 
inclined  chairs,  and  other  conveniences,  the  head  of  the  system  being  a  hisfa  sehool 
which  prepares  students  for  collegiate  courses  or  for  positions  of  trust  and  influenee. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  school  system  of  Massachusetts,  instituted  in  1839,  includes  5  schoi^ftf 
the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  ordinaiy  branches  of  instruction  and  a  normil  vt 
Rchool  lor  training  teachers  of  industrial  drawing.  In  the  first  5 — the  regular  warn 
in  which  is  2  years,  with  an  advanced  course  of  2  years  more — the  number  of  stndenti 
for  the  year  covered  by  the  reports  was  979 ;  the  graduates,  10  of  th(»n  from  the  id- 
vanced  course,  260.'  In  the  iNormal  Art  School,  where  the  coiuse  is  of  4  yeaiir  tlie 
students  for  the  year  numbered  218,  the  first  graduate  receiving  a  diploma  whicb 
indicated  the  presentation  by  him  of  63  certificated  works  of  art  and  the  snoeeaiw 
passing  of  39  different  examinations.  In  all  the  schools,  increasing  thoroughiMM  <» 
instruction  appears  to  be  the  rule,  with  increasing  advantages  firom  more  exteuive 
libraries,  museums,  and  other  apparatus  for  illustration  in  tne  five  first  mentioiM^ 
Drawing  is  taught  in  all ;  vocal  music  in  all  but  the  art  school ;  and,  with  the  ttafi 
exception,  all  have  schools  of  practice  to  aid  students  in  acquiring  the  art  of  teadiiitf 
in  connection  with  the  science. —  (Rei>ort  of  visitors  of  normal  schools^  in  State  icpo'^ 
for  1876-77,  and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

Besides  these  State  normal  schools  there  is  the  Boston  City  Normal  School  fbfOiriii 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Philbrick's  report,  had  an  average  of  77  pupils  during  tl* 
first  half  year  ofl877,  and  graduated  65  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  The  city  v^S^ 
of  Cambridge  and  New  Bedford  also  show  a  training  school  for  thepreparation  w 
teachers  in  each  of  those  cities,  the  former  graduating  6  students  in  1877|  the  lattff  «• 

NORMAL  COUBSES. 

At  Harvanl  College,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  there  were  4  oouibcs  of  instmotfon,  ei^ 
of  6  weeks,  in  botany,  geology,  and  zoology ;  a  summer  school  of  biology,  zoologyitf^ 
botany  in  connection  with  tne  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  at  Salem ;  and  a  pm*^ 
summer  school  of  languages  at  Amherst ;  all  meant  to  give  to  teachers  the  advaii1*S^ 
of  special  instruction  in  this  course  of  study  and  all  constituting  substantially  BimUB^ 
normal  schools.  Harvard,  it  should  be  fhrther  noted,  oficrs  to  teachers  a  1  Jf^ 
course  of  study  in  the  elements  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  physica,  hniocbtf 
which  come  more  and  more  into  favor  in  both  private  and  public  schoolB.—  (Ci**^ 
logue,  1876-77.) 

TEACHKRS'  INSTITUTES. 

Under  the  law  providing  for  these  brief  training  schools  for  teachers,  9  in>^^|^|! 
were  held  during  the  year  1876-77  in  8  counties  and  for  9  successive  weeks.  IW 
were  conducted  by  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education,  with  ^ 
aid  of  special  teachers  skilled  in  the  several  departments  which  they  jbaught.  Tbo  ^' 
ei'cisos  consisted  of  illustrations  of  the  best  methods  of  presenting  tne  varioustoiH^ 
taught  in  the  schools,  with  evening  discussions  of  these  methods  and  of  the  8^f^ 
needs  of  the  schools  with  respect  to  teaching,  management,  visitation,  and  ^^Vf^^^'^^ 
There  were  registered  at  all  the  institutes  1,847  names,  every  eonnty  in  the  State  >>^ 
nearly  200  towns  being  represented. — ( State  report. )  ^ 

'The  aecretnry  of  the  board  of  edncatlon  makes  tbo  whole  nnmber  of  gndnatea.fM'  thA  l^^^J^Std 
lag  J  fh)m  the  Xormal  Art  School,  SS6.  The  number  above  ij^ven,  howevtr,  is  tnm  ther"™""^** 
the  viaiton  appointed  by  the  board. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAI. 

ew-Englaiid  Journal  of  Edncation,  edited  Itj  a  former  State  school  oommis- 
r  Bhode  laUmd  and  largely  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
and  discipline  in  schools,  continued  its  useful  course  in  this  direction  during 
1,  with  its  extensive  circulation,  must  have  done  much  toward  making  the 
on  JudiciouB  and  the  management  effective,  where,  without  this  influence,  hotii 
iTe  been  quite  otherwise.  Two  others,  the  Primary  Teacher  and  Good  Times, 
1  under  the  same  auspices  and  from  the  same  office,  have  aided  in  improving 
in  the  lower  schools  and  afforded  jAeasant  exercises  fbr  the  pupils. 

8EC0NDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

tmher  of  these  schools  rejKirted  to  the  State  board  in  1877  was  216;  teachers, 
Ahin,  19,160.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  branches  taught  in  the  lower 
the  course  of  study  in  them  is  required  by  law  to  include  "general  history, 
ping,  surveying,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  the  civil 
this  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latm  language."  Some 
id  cities  voluntarily  add  other  studies  for  such  students  as  desire  to  enter  ool- 
>  have  a  fair  preparation  for  any  business  in  life. 

w  of  the  present  frequent  objection  to  high  school  education  at  public  ei^nse, 
r  Dickinson  devotes  several  pages  to  an  advocacy  of  the  system.  Begmning 
dey's  statement  that  '*  no  system  of  public  education  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
creates  a  great  educational  ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other 
iversity,"  ne  answers  the  current  objection  that ''  secondiury  instruction  is  not 
r  to  the  well  being  of  the  state  "  by  a  denial,  saying,  ''  The  history  of  all  peo- 
I  that  the  products  of  labor^  to  the  laborer,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  skill 
iph  he  labors.  But  labor  will  be  skilled  or  unskilled  in  proportion  to  the  high 
ate  of  public  instruction,  directed,  first,  toward  general  culture  and,  second, 
be  arts  which  the  laborer  is  to  apply."  The  substance  of  the  second  common 
I,  that  **  cmlj  a  smaU  portion  of  the  s((hool  jnipulation  avail  themselves  of  the 
on  in  the  high  schools,"  he  grants,  but  says,  ''  There  will  be  more  educated 
;  eveiy  town  maintaining  a  high  school  than  there  would  be  without  it;  and 
educated  people  there  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  devdopment  of  material 
1^  the  more  perfect  the  security  ofproperty  and  of  persons,  uie  higher  the  civ- 
and  the  more  complete  the  facilities  for  the  unmolested  ennfoyment  of  all  the 
f  our  natural  rights."  He  then  goes  on  to  argue  for  the  hi^h  schools  <m  the 
hat  they  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  elementary  schools  below  them,  quot- 
cis  Adams's  declaration,  that  *^  in  the  United  States  the  common  schools  have 
reduced  the  best  results  where  the  means  of  higher  education  have  been  most 
,"  and  saying  further  that,  ''by  the  standard  they  establish  for  admission  to 
ises  and  the  opportunities  they  offer  for  a  higher  education,  the  high  schools 
e  what  the  lower  schools  shall  do,  and  they  everywhere  stimulate  pupils  to 
1  the  lower  schools  till  what  is  required  has  been  accomplished."  But  while 
linff  for  high  schools  as  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  school  system,  he  thinks 
le  m  charge  of  them  should  guard  asainst  introducing  into  their  courses  of 
se  subjects  than  can  be  mastered,  and  that  the  topics  chosen  should  be  such 
)Bd  the  student  in  the  direction  of  the  most  useful  infonnation  and  at  the 
wiprovide  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mental  discipline. — (State  report 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  CORRE8PONDINO  TO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

ktistics  of  all  schools  of  this  class  rei>orting  for  the  year  1877,  including  busi- 
ttes^private  academic  schools,  and  schools  specially  preparatory  to  college,  see 
V^  V^  liid  YII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of 
nissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

ttistics  of  8  rOTK)rtine  institutions  of  this  class,  see  Table  DC  of  the  appendiZi 

lummary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

se  8,  Snuth  and,  Wellesley  are  exclusively  for  women,  providing  courses,  how- 

Ly  equal  to  all  ordinary  ones  for  men.    Boston  University  admits  both  sexes. 

three,  in  1877,  there  were  254  women  in  regular  collegiate  classes,  besides  41 

fUeiy  in  special  or  partial  courses. 

rwd  a  number  or  new  elective  courses  were  established  for  the  year  1876-nrT\ 

bam  one  in  Homeric  philology,  for  the  special  benefit  of  AtndeiitA  ^\io  m\«iia 

le  teachers;  also  advanced  courses  in  Latin  composition  and  \nT\i<^oxv^,  Xkww 
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courses  in  mathematics  and  in  physics,  a  course  in  entomology,  and  one  in  mmli 
ing  the  number  actually  open  for  choice  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  102.  The 
<levcIopment  of  the  optional  system  is  shown  by  a  table  iji  the  president's  repa 
ing  the  number  of  efectiye  exercises  a  week  offered  by  the  faculty  for  seven 
including  1877-78.  The  most  striking  fact  deduced  from  this  table  la  the  dec 
the  ])roportion  of  time  given  to  the  classics.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  to  be  ez] 
chiolly  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  attractions  held  out  in  other  departm 
study.  Another  important  detail  in  the  table  is  that  both  mathematics  and  i 
showed  a  steady  decline  until  the  present  y(ar,  notwithstanding  the  great  iacili 
study  offered  in  those  departments.  It  is  not  stated  that  this  is  £ie  to  the  e 
system,  but  it  is  remarked  that  if  it  be  it  is  one  of  its  least  fortunate  develop 
and  that  the  confinnation  of  some  indications  of  a  change  in  favor  of  these  < 
ments  is  looked  for  with  solicitude. 

A  revision  of  the  requisites  for  admission  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  a^ 
more  satisfactorily  the  conflicting  claims  of  classical  and  scientific  studies.  Eve 
didate  is  now  required  to  passui>on  aspecitieil  minimum  requisition  in  all  the  jn 
tory  studies,  and  also  upon  a  further  or  maximum  requisition  in  at  least  two  of  t 

Principal  departments,  Liatin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  physical  and  natural  s 
his  arrangement  places  physical  and  natural  science  upon  the  same  footing  as : 
matics  and  opens  a  wider  raiige  of  choice  by  allowing  any  of  the  possible  combix 
of  the  four  branches  in  whicn  the  maximum  requirements  are  to  be  offered.— 
logue  for  1870-^7  and  annual  rejiort.) 

Among  other  changes  at  Jioaton  University  in  1876-77  is  the  abolition  of  the 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy.  This  was  a  3  years'  course 
could  be  entered  upon  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  As  an  evidence  that  the  ( 
made  was  wise,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  applications  for  admission  in  the  fall  ( 
to  the  arts  course  alone  were  more  nimierous  than  the  candidates  for  the  two  hs 
been. 

It  has  been  decided  also  to  materially  increase  the  requirements  for  admission 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  These  requirements,  as  thus  advanced,  it  is  claimo 
cover  a  full  year's  work  beyond  the  present  average  requirements  in  this  country, 
additions  are  to  be  distributed  over  5  years,  as  follows:  In  1878,  elements  of  rn 
with  French  at  sight ;  in  1879,  elements  of  chemistry,  elements  of  physics,  ai 
liitherto  unreqnireu  portions  of  algebra;  in  1880,  Sallust's  Catiline,  theCatoMi^ 
an  additional  oration  of  Cicero,  uie  hitherto  unrequired  jiortions  ofplane  and 
geometry,  and  German  at  sight ;  in  1881,  one  book  of  Herodotus,  2,000  lines  of 
or  books  V II-IX  of  the  Jelneid,  and  the  translation  at  sight  of  Latin  x)assages  i 
eluded  in  the  regular  requirements. 

Out  of  a  total  attendance  of  6G7  students  in  all  departments  of  the  tmiveTsil 
were  young  women.  The  percentage  of  voung  women  attending  has  steadily  inc 
during  the  4  years  in  which  the  school  lias  been  in  operation,  naving  been,  th 
year,  20;  the  second,  21;  the  third,  22,  and,  the  fourth,  25. — (Annual  report,  18 
and  Year  Book.) 

The  plan  of  instmotion  in  the  other  colleges  of  the  State,  the  requisites  i 
mission,  &c,,  seem  to  be  substantially  as  reported  in  1876-77. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  addition  to  Wellesley  and  Smith  Colleges,  already  mentioned,  8  institutions  d< 
exclusively  to  the  higher  education  of  young  women  report  for  1877.    For  fiill 
tics,  see  Table  VIU  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sunmiary  of  it  in  the  Report 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  fall  Btatiatlos  nnder  this  head,  see  Tables  X-Aiii  of  the  appendix,  and  sammaxies  of  i 

the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.]  ^ 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  MasMchiuetU  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  has  a  farm  of  nearly  four  hi 
acres,  new  and  good  buildings,  and  a  cosh  fund  of  $240,000  in  the  State  treasury, 
tnisteos,  however,  state  that  it  is  greatly  in  need  of  money  to  enable  it  to  do  w 
work  devolved  on  it.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  4  years  and  embraces  as 
ure,  botany,  horticulture,  chemistry,  geology,  veterinary  science,  zoology^atl 
ic4,  physics,  civil  engineering,  military  science  and  tactics,  the  English,  Frenc! 
German  languages,  and  mental  and  moral  science.  Students^  ui)on  enterin 
allowed  to  matriculate  also  in  Boston  University,  and,  on  completing  the  college 
satisfactorily,  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  and,  if  they  choose,  a  di 
entitling  them  to  the  privileges  of  alumni  of  the  university.  The  number  of  stt 
attending  in  l&H  was  69,  alTof  them  young  men. 
The  Ma99achu9ett9  Institute  of  IkKnoIogy,  Bo&ton,  provides  courses  of  instniot 
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^lumioal,  and  minine  engineering,  arcliitectnTe,  diemistryy  metallnTgj,  natnial 
^k^aicSy  science  and  literature,  and  philosaphy.  These  courses  extend  oyer 
id  are  identical  during  the  fiist  one,  but  ior  the  three  remaining  years  the 
a  each  course  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  specific  end  in  view.  Ad- 
lurses,  covering  2  years  and  more,  have  been  established  for  graduates,  lead- 
)  degree  of  doctor  of  science.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  the  trustee  of  Uie 
DStitute,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
dished  courses  of  instruction  o^en  to  either  sex,  -which  are  free  of  charge. 
I  pursued  generaUy  in  the  evening,  and  embrace  essentially  the  same  class 
ts  as  the  courses  before  mentioned,  but  apparently  in  more  popular  form, 
nme  for  six  such  courses  is  published,  with  a  description  of  a  seventh,  which 
)d  to  give  instruction  in  practical  design  for  manufactures.  There  were  22 
students  in  1876-^77,  and  209  undergraduates,  besides  49  who  were  not  can- 
IT  a  degree ;  total,  deducting  names  counted  twice,  293. 
al  course  in  vise  work,  concmcted  during  the  year  past^  has  awakened  much, 
throughout  the  country  and  forms  the  starting  point  m  a  line  of  industrial 
Jiat  is  likely  to  lead  to  great  process,  which  will  be  aided  by  a  new  schuol 
oiffarts  in  the  institution. — (Twe&th  annual  catalogue.) 
treefier  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  Worcester,  following  in  general  the- 
le  polytechnic  schools  of  Europe,  oflcrs  a  good  education,  based  on  mathe- 
odem  languages,  physical  sciences,  and  drawing.  It  also  claims  to  give 
practical  familiarity  with  some  branch  of  applied  science  to  secure  to  its 
\  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  It  is  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
those  who  wish  to  be  prepared  as  mechanics,  civil  engineers,  chemists,  or 
.  The  training  of  students  preparing  for  mechanical  engineers  occupies  tmnee 
f  vears ;  that  of  all  others,  three  ^cars,  of  42  weeks  eacD.  There  are,  there- 
classes,  viz,  apprentice.  Junior,  middle,  and  senior.  Instruction  is  given  by 
s,  lectures,  and  practice.  The  departments  for  practice  are  (1)  mechanical 
ag,  (2)  civil  engineering,  (3)  drawing,  (4)  physics,  and  (5)  chemistrv.  In 
B,  shop  practice  is  added  to  the  course  and  incorporated  with  it.  In  tne  fall 
iiere  was  an  attendance  of  87  students  in  the  regular  classes,  besides  2  pur- 
irtial  course.  Twenty- three  graduates  received  the  degree  of  B.  8. — (Betum. 
ed  report.) 

mrd,  scientific  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  in 
Qomical  Observatory,  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology,, 
flsey  Institution,  and  in  3  summer  schools  of  science.  Lawrence  Scientmo 
fers  courses  designed  for  (1)  graduates  of  high  schools  and  academies  who 
ractical  education  in  civil  and  topographical  engineering,  in  mining,  in  chem- 
latural  history,  or  in  mathematics^  physics,  and  astronomy ;  (2)  for  persons 
'  to  become  teachers,  instruction  being  given  in  the  modem  methods  of  teach- 
'^by  observation  and  experiment :( 3)  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
)  and  other  advanced  students.  The  Busscy  Institution  is  a  school  of  aeri- 
id  horticulture,  established  in  execution  of  the  trusts  created  by  the  will  of 
Bussey.  Systematic  instruction  is  given  in  agriculture,  useful  and  oma- 
udening,  and  stock  raising.  The  summer  schools  of  science,  being  largely 
to  aid  teachers  in  their  preparation  for  higher  work,  have  been  already 
ndet  the  heading  Training  of  Teachers. 

veil  Institute y  Boston,  in  its  annual  courses  of  lectures,  often  traverses  fields  of 
3ience  and  aids  in  diffusing  through  the  general  eommunity  a  knowledge  of 
lie  primary  elements  of  astronomy,  geology,  and  similar  branches  of  science* 

THEOLOGICAL. 

dewfr  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational),  Newton  Theological  InsHtuHon 
the  Episctypal  Theological  School  o/  Massachusetts  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
University  Ditfinity  School  (Unitarian),  Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
It  Episcopal),  and  Tufts  College  Divinity  School  (Universalist)  have  each  a 
tourse  of  study,  Tufts  having  also  one  of  four  years  for  such  as  have  not 
i  collegiate  training.  Of  the  221  students  attending  these  schools  in  1877^ 
I  half  were  graduates  of  colleges.  Special  courses,  not  leading  to  a  certificate 
tion  or  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  are  arranged  in  some  of  the 
rthe  benefit  of  students  who  may  be  unable  to  take  the  full  course.  Another 
1  of  this  class,  the  Neio  Church  Theological  School,  Waltham,  makes  report  of 
Qce  since  1866,  but  appears  from  the  return  to  have  no  settled  course  and  na 
nps  of  instructors. 

LEGAL. 

Law  School  of  Harvard  University  there  had  been  some  fear  that  the  institution 
lunation  for  admission  in  the  case  of  non-graduates  and  the  extension  of  th« 
<m  2  years  to  3,  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1876,  would  CttUM  fib  ^imxiTk^fVDL 
mber  attending.    This  apprcbcnaion  proved  unfounded,  fox  m  IW^-Tl  ^ 
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number  of  stadents  (187)  was  greater  by  2  than  in  the  preceding  year.  There  haB^ 
moreover,  been  one  very  satisfactory  result,  viz,  an  increase  in  the  unmber  of  eolk»B 
graduates  entering  the  school,  with  a  decrease  of  non-graduates,  a  change  soie  to  le^ 
in  firreat  improvement  if  it  be  permanent. — (Report  for  1876-77.) 

The  Boston  Univernty  School  of  Law  is  making  a  like  efibrt  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
legal  study.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  President  Warren,  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  last  year,  besides  the  continued  preliminary  examination  of  non-gnd- 
natcs,  the  third  year  of  the  course  has  been  changed  from  a  post  graduate  to  ammder- 
graduate  year,  and  henceforth  the  demrce  of  bachelor  of  law  is  to  be  conferred  npon  do 
one  who  has  not  previously  taken  a  degree  in  arts  from  some  coUege  in  good  standing. 
Diplomas  of  graduation,  certifying  the  completion  of  the  course,  however,  are  to  be 
given  those  who  have  studied  law  3  years  (2  of  which  must  be  in  this  or  in  some  other 
approved  law  school),  provided  the  candidate  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  Hoe 
too  the  extension  of  the  course  and  elevation  of  the  standard  have  been  jostified  by 
the  immediate  result,  a  larger  attendance  than  in  the  preceding  year,  143  againttUl, 
^ith  a  still  further  increase  at  the  opening  of  1877-78. — (Report  for  187C-77.) 

MEDICINE. 

The  Medical  School  of  Harvard  Univernty,  which  in  1871  set  the  good  example  of  in- 
rstituting  a  3  years'  course  of  study,  with  a  series  of  examinations  on  all  main  enbjecti 
extending  through  the  course,  added  in  1877  still  further  to  its  services  in  this  dire^ 
tion  by  instituting  a  preliminary  examination  of  all  candidates  for  admission  without 
.-a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  This  oxamiuatitm  is  in  Latiu  prose  and  Balfour's  PhyMt*t 
French  or  German,  however,  being  accepted  instead  of  Latin,  if  desinMl.  Theinm^ 
-diat«  effect  was  to  reduce  somewhat  the  number  of  new  entries,  6  out  of  13  who  w»- 
sented  themselves  in  June  being  r«\jected  and  2  out  of  29  who  presented  thenuelTei 
in  September ;  but  of  course  the  better  quality  of  the  admissions  must  more  than  maw 
.1^  for  this  slight  reduction  in  quantity,  and  the  diploma  will  mean  more  and  be  worm 
more  in  the  end.  The  number  of  students  for  1876-77  was  247.  Of  these,  82  offered 
themselves  for  examination  for  a  degree ;  61  passed  and  received  diplomas,  the  otbeit 
withdrawing,  failing  to  appear,  or  being  rejected.  . 

The  Boston  Unireraity  Scliool  of  Medicine  has  also  a  preliminary  examination  of  •W 
applicant's  for  admission  who  are  not  college  graduates,  and  a  medical  course  coveriDS 
3  years  essentially  the  same  as  that  at  Harvard.  It  is  open  to  both  sexes  on  the  nnie 
terms.    Students  in  1876-^77,  184 ;  graduates,  45. — (Foui'th  annual  report.) 

The  Dental  School  of  Harvard  now  provides  a  progressive  course  of  instmction «f' 
tending  over  2  years,  the  teaching  of  one  year  not  being  repeated  in  the  next  *• 
obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  medicine,  however,  there  must  be  3  years'  Btudy,  «■ 
least  one  continuous  year  at  this  school.  Students  last  year,  22 ;  graduates,  8.— (C*^ 
logue  for  1876-^77  and  report.)  ^     . 

The  Boston  Dental  College  has  greatly  raised  its  standard  for  graduation  dniing^ 
last  2  years.  In  order  to  graduate,  the  candidates  among  other  re<^uirement8  mn^ 
have  pursued  their  professional  studies  3  years  under  a  competent  instmctor,  id|B'* 
have  attended  2  full  courses  of  lectures  in  this  college,  and  must  pass  a  satiiifi^c^ 
•examination.  The  number  of  students  (25)  attending  in  1876-^77  was  not  qnito.^ 
large  as  in  1876,  yet  the  school  is  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition. — (Eetnzn,  wiw^ 
letter  and  printed  cata.logne.)  . 

The  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  has  a  2  years'  course,  embracing  cheinui^  ' 
•materia  medica,  and  botany,  and  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy.  To  obtain  ^ 
degree  of  the  school,  the  student  must  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  4  J^^^^lS 
some  qualiiied  pharmacist  in  a  dispensing  store,  besides  having  attended  the  S  ye^ 
course  of  this  college  or  one  year  here  and  another  (the  first)  at  some  other  ncoffOS^ 
.college  of  pharmacy. — (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTINQ  STUDY  AT  HOSfE. 

This  excellent  association,  which  has  its  seat  in  Boston,  but  inolndes  members fi^^ 
aeveral  States,  aims  to  encourage  young  women  to  devote  a  part  of  every  day  to  ^\^ 
matic  and  continuous  study.  For  this  purpose  it  arranges  courses  of  reading  *°^  K^i 
grammes -of  studies,  which  it  distributes  to  its  members,  with  directions  and  ^^^ 
The  student  members  must  be  17  years  of  age  at  least,  and  must  pay  annually!^ 
for  printing,  postage,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  association.  The  yearly  ^^J 
of  study  is  irom  October  1  to  June  1,  at  which  latter  time  students  are  invited  to  8^^ 
to  Boston  for  examination  essays  in  English,  French,  or  German,  on  such  ^nhjeet^^^ 
it  may  pleaae  them  to  select.  Certificate  of  x'rogrcss  are  issued  upon  these  aocoro^'^ 
to  the  meaauie  of  advance  eihowiL 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

16  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-MuteSf  Northampton,  which  owes  its  name  to  tho 
lificence  of  the  late  John  Clarke,  of  that  place,  is  not  a  State  school,  but,  owing  to 
excellence  of  its  arrauffements,  it  receives  an  annual  State  allowance  for  the 
raction  of  pupils  from  Massachusetts.  Growing  out  of  a  school  originally  opened 
fifls  Harriet  B.  Rogers  at  Chelmsford,  in  1866,  in  the  following  year  it  was  set  on  a 
basiB  at  Northampton  by  Mr.  darkens  liberality,  Miss  Sogers  being  continued  at 
bead  of  it.  One  of  tho  main  purposes  of  the  school  from  the  beginning  has  been 
romote  the  education  of  deaf  children  at  an  earlier  age  than  hau  been  previously 
omary,  and  the  success  secured  tlirough  taking  quite  young  children  has  led  to  an 
osive  following  of  its  plan  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its  efforts  to  teach  articu- 
m  ^m  the  outset.  It  has  three  departments,  primary,  grammar,  and  lugh :  in 
a  now  building  was  erected  for  tho  hrst  of  these.  While  giving  a'  good  £ngiish 
ation,  cabinet  making  is  taught  to  such  boys  as  need  industrial  instruction,  and 
ng  and  mending  to  the  girls.  It  had  66  pupils  under  8  instructors  in  1877. — (Re- 
and  return. ) 

le  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  was  organized  in  1869  by  the  Boston  school 
d  imder  the  name  of  the  Boston  School  for  Dcaf-Mutes.  Its  title  was  chimged 
J77  to  that  above  given,  because  the  former  one  did  not  correctly  express  the  con- 
in  of  its  pupils,  many  of  them  having  been  taught  to  talk,  while  the  effort  is  made 
lable  them  all  to  do  so.  The  school  still  remains  under  the  control  of  the  city 
ol  eommittee,  forms  a  part  of  the  public  school  svstem,  and  teaches  the  common 
liah  branches  in  six  rejc^ularly  graded  classes,  with  rrofessor  Bell's  system  of  art  icu- 
Q.    The  only  industrial  employment  taught  is  sewing. — (Return  and  report  for 

•) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

le  Perhine  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  aims  to  nve  to  sightless 
hen  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  instruction  as  can  be  had  in  the  best  common 
ols  for  those  who  see^  and  to  train  them  to  industry  and  useful  occupations, 
DovlDg  meanwhile  their  physical  condition  and  perfecting  the  delicacy  of  their 
lining  senses.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1876-77  it  had  133  pupils  under  7  teachers, 
1 13  men  and  4  women  employed  in  a  workshop  for  adult  blind  persons.  Besides 
Khool  exercises  and  the  usual  industrial  occupations  of  each  day,  there  are  evening 
ings  to  the  pupils,  cUvided  in^o  six  cla^^ses  ft»r  thi3  purpose,  with  a  view  to  the 
movement  both  of  their  information  and  their  taste.  A  gallery  in  which  tho  a^\ 
ill  may  exercise  and  play  is  aoioug  the  improvements  of  the  year  past,  good  bodily 
th  and  cheerful  spirits  being  held  to  be  imx)ortant  adjuncts  to  all  mental  training. 
Sacy  of  $80,000  lately  left  the  institution  by  Miss  Charlotte  Harris,  of  Charlestown, 
at  tiie  date  of  the  report,  still  somewhat  uncertain,  because  of  its  aiming  to  create 
portment  which  would  have  somewhat  the  character  of  an  asylum. — (Report  for 
-*77.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

da  benevolent  work,  first  instituted  in  this  country  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
*«,  IB  now  prosecuted  in  Massachusetts  by  three  different  institutions:  (1)  Tho 
iachosetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  in  South  Boston,  which 
H8  pupils  under  21  instructors,  attendants,  and  other  employes  in  1877 ;  (2)  a  pri- 

Institatlon  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  Barre.  whicn  had  76 
la,  with  what  number  of  iustruetors  and  attendants  is  not  stated,  hut  apparently 
tttl3;  (3)  the  HilMde  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble  Children,  at  Fayville, 
ihhad  9  pupils  under  as 'many  teachers  and  other  employ^.    All  these  aim  to  im- 

tbe  elements  of  an  English  education,  to  develop  both  the  mental  and  physical 
ers  of  the  children,  and  to  give  training  in  pleasant  and  useful  occupations.  The 
«  school  and  Massachusetts  school  were  both  established  in  1848;  the  one  at  Fay- 
'J  in  1870. — (Reports  and  returns  for  1877.) 

BOSTON  SCHOOLS  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS. 

ttere  were  2  of  these  schools  reported  in  1877,  having  2  teachers,  an  average  of  65 
tiled  pupils,  and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  57.  The  percentage  of  attendance 
87.7 ;  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  32.5. 

STATE  CHARITABLE  AND  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

be  State  Primary  School,  at  Monson,  had  in  it,  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1877,  a 
^  of  920  different  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  393,  under  8  female  teach- 
!  the  State  Industrial  School,  at  Lancaster,  125  different  scholars,  with  an  average 
■Qdance  of  83,  under  3  female  teachers ;  the  State  Reform  School,  at  Westborough, 
diffieient  scholars,  with  339  in  average  attendance,  under  2  mal^  an^  ^>  ie^ms^ 
AeiB.— (State  report  for  1876-77. ) 
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OTHER  KINDRED  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Honse  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offcndere,  in  the  city  of  Lowell, 
1877  a  total  of  123  inmates,  under  1  teifcher  besides  the  superintendent ;  th 
Industrial  School,  Lawrence,  31  inmates,  under  5  teachers  or  other  officers; 
mer  Farm  School,  Salem,  29,  under  5  teachers  or  other  officers.  In  all  th 
elements  of  an  English  education  are  imparted  and  such  industrial  occuj^t 
deniug  and  cane  seating  of  chairs  are  pursued. —  (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Ed 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  BOSTON. 

This  school,  formed  by  the  union  of  an  industrial  school  conductM  for  twi 
the  Lincoln  Building,  and  the  Boston  Whittling  School,  carried  on  for  fiY< 
the  chapel  of  the  Hollis  Street  Church,  admitted  32  boys,  from  12  to  16  yi 
for  two  evenings  of  each  week,  in  the  winter  of  1876-^77.  Perhaps  12  h: 
some  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  jigsaw  and  knife,  but  none  of  tiiem  ha 
viously  trained  in  wood  carving  or  in  the  use  of  the  chifiel  for  this  purpose. 
24  lessons  in  wood  carving  was  prepared,  the  necessary  benches  and  tool 
and  an  effort  made  to  give  the  boys  an  acquaintance  with  mechanical  ma 
in  wood  which  would  be  useful  to  them  in  any  one  of  many  different  trad< 
the  direct  instruction  of  these  boys,  the  object  of  the  society  apx>ears  to  b 
strate  the  practicability  of  some  induBtrial  training  for  such  children  in 
with  their  education  in  the  common  schools.  The  aim  is  certainly  a  wort 
the  development  of  its  results  must  be  looked  for  with  much  interest, 
the  object  a  day  school  of  carving  and  modelling  has  been  established  unde 
ces  of  the  Woman's  Educational  Association,  to  give  instruction  in  carving, 
and  casting,  for  5  hours  daily  of  each  school  week  during  8  months  of  the 
projected  course  will  require* 2  years  for  its  completion. — (Report  of  commit 
report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Boston  December  28-30,  1877.  i 
the  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  most  of  the  papers  read  were  g 
of  them  unusually  so,  and  the  discussions  following  them  thoughtful,  ii 
though  off  hand  and  extemporaneous.  Two  points  stood  out  prominently 
of  the  meeting.  One  was  primary  school  work  and  the  other  school  supc 
latter  concealed  under  the  topic  ^'Kuts  in  education/'  discussed  with  grea 
Charles  Francis  Adams  and  others.  Secretary  Dickinson  and  his  former  s 
normal  work  advocated  the  philosophy  of  normal  methods  as  esi>ecially 
primary  teachers ;  but^beyond  that,  the  meeting  failed  to  suggest  ways  o1 
primary  instruction.  This  was  not  owing  to  a  want  of  men  and  women  w 
the  subject,  but  to  lack  of  time  to  call  them  out,  and  lack,  also,  of  that 
expression  which  comes  of  longer  sessions  and  better  matured  plans. 

Among  the  addresses  and  papers  given  before  the  general  association 
Rev.  E.  J.  Beckwith,  of  Waterbury,  in  advocacy  of  technical  instmcti 
Judge  Aldrich,^  of  Worcester,  maintaining  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Stat< 
by  general  taxation  higher  educational  institutions;  and  one  also  by  Sa 
LL.  D.,  of  Boston,  on  '^  Natuce  in  education. ''  Miss  Annie  M.  Wilson,  of  Bo 
a  "  Plea  for  better  reading  in  our  public  schools,"  and  Mr.  George  T.  Auj 
*^  Ldjy^ons  of  honor  in' the  sehools,''  by  means  of  which,  he  lurged,  a  hurge  bod 
patriotic  boys  might  bo  sent  forth  from  the  common  school!. 

In  the  high  school  section,  Prof.  Greor^e  H.  Howison,  of  the  Massachusel 
of  Technology,  discussed  the  question  whether  the  study  of  geometry  in  its  c 
has  any  vital  worth  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Ballard,  prin< 
high  school  of  Lenox,  adyocatod  a  fuller  and  more  systematic  study  of  nat 
in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  grammar  school  section,  papers  were  rend  on  the  importance  < 
schools,  on  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  on  the  study  of  civil  gover 

Mr.  Parker,  superintendent  of  the  Quincy  schools,  who  presided  over  t 
school  section,  insisted  upon. the  need  of  an  entire  revolution  in  primaiy 
the  State.  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  of  Boston,  followed  in  support  of ' 
that  there  was  as  yet  no  system  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  primary  rura 
least,  one  great  trouble  being  that  the  youngest,  and  often  the  x>oore8t.  1 
given  charge  of  such  schools.  "  The  relation  of  primary  schools  to  all  c 
considered  by  Mr.  Harrison  Hrnne,  of  Lawrence,  after  which  the  questio: 
the  normal  school  doing  for  the  primary  schools?"  was  discussed  by  sevi 
men,  the  idea  prevailing  that,  while  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools  h 

'  The  paper  of  Judge  Aldiich  fonas  article  B  \x^  t\ie  «.^pcu^\x  \a  \\i«  %\a1«  report  for  1 
well  woith  peruauL 
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I  grammar  and  high  school  training,  they  have  thus  far  very  fdightly  afiected 

schools. 

)ceeding8  of  the  association  closed  with  an  exhibition  of  the  telephone  in 

by  Plot.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  of  Tnfts  College,  who  cave  a  history  of  its  discovery 

dned  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  basecL — (New-England  Journal  of 

CLASSICAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

th  annnal  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Classical  and  High 
achers  was  held  in  Boston,  April  6  and  7, 1877. 

first  day  an  important  paper  was  read  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell  on  "The  pub- 
f  educational  works''  for  the  needs  of  teachers.  Ho  recommended  that  a 
» formed  among  educators  in  New  Englaud  the  object  of  which  should  be 
iblish  such  a  depository  as  will  contain  a  complete  catalogue  of  educational 
)  to  secure  the  translation  of  the  best  German  aud  French  books  on  pcdagon 
9  provide  for  the  publication  of  all  cmTcut  writings  of  our  most  eminent  liv- 
tors,  and  (4)  to  supply  such  publications  at  a  low  price  to  the  great  body 
san  teachers.  After  some  discussion,  a  committee  of  5  was  appointed  to  co^- 
report  on  tbe  recommendations. 

were  presented  by  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Martin  on  "  The  study  of  French  and  Ger- 
i  by  Professor  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  tbe  Institute  of  Technologj^  on  "Entrance 
ions  to  scientific  schools."  The  last  named  subject  was  discussed  by  a  num- 
itlemen,  among  whom  was  President  Eliot,  of  Cambridge,  who  wished  to  see 
itandard  of  admission  to  all  scientilic  schools. 

littee  appoints  at  a  previous  mcetiug  of  the  association  to  consider  the  sub- 
luisitions  for  admlssiou  to  colleges  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning 
1  their  report,  containing  a  number  of  suggestions  and  recommendations, 
view  of  securing  imiformity  in  such  requisitions. 

second  day  the  question  of  "  Latin  pronunciation  "  was  discussed  by  E.  R. 
88,  LL.  D.,  who  favored  the  English  method.  Profpssor  George  H.  Howison 
Bwed  Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar,  criticising  the  failure  of  tbe 
recognize  the  copula  as  an  essential  element  of  the  English  sentence  and 
lat  ho  improperly  classifies  the  part>s  of  speech,  which,  me  critic  held,  are 
s  of  the  subject  and  predicate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  adjournment  of  the  association,  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  Mr. 
i  recommendations  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  teachers'  publishing  society 
favorably  on  them,  and  a  committee  of  9  members,  headed  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Phil- 
Boston,  was  appointed  to  arrange  details  and  perfect  plans  for  such  a  society. — 
gland  Journal  of  Education,  April  12, 1877.) 

^  OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  EMORY  WASHBURN,  LL.  D. 

rdent  friend  of  every  form  of  education  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  18, 
ing  been  bom  in  Leicester,  in  the  same  State,  February  14,  1800.  His  father 
I  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  under  Gates  and  Washington.  His 
ras  a  woman  of  rare  ability  and  energ>\  Pursuing  his  antecollegiate  studies 
idemy  of  his  native  place,  he  entered  Williams  College  at  an  early  ago,  and 
nated  there  in  1817 ;  ho  then  studied  law  at  the  Dane  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
oid  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821.  For  several  years  he  practised  law  in 
,  taking  part  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  town  aud  representing  it  in  the  legis- 
1826  and  18*27.  In  1828  he  removed  to  Worcester,  aud  ten  years  later  became 
ntative  from  it,  and  a^ain  a  State  senator  in  1841  and  1842,  when  he  was 
I  of  the  judiciary  committee.  In  1844  he  was  apjKiinted  by  Governor  Briggs 
f  the  court  of  common  i>leas,  and  served  from  that  date  till  1848.  Five  years 
1,  during  an  absence  in  Europe,  ho  was  elected  governor  of  his  native  State 
ear  18.5^*55.  In  185G,  having  accepted  the  Bussey  professor^ip  of  law  in 
University,  he  removed  from  Worcester  to  Cambridge,  and  performed  with 
sUiy  tho  duties  of  that  chair  till  September,  1876,  when  he  resigned,  having 
r  ten  of  these  twenty  years  also  as  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  education 
or  of  tho  Framiugham  Normal  School. 

;he  various  offices  ho  held  and  all  the  many  societies  he  was  connected  with, 
inent  characteristic  of  Governor  Washburn  was  a  conscientious  and  most  faith- 
ion  to  whatever  work  he  had  in  hand.  For  example,  Miss  Johnson,  late  prin* 
the  Fnunmgham  Normal  School,  siiys  that  in  one  of  the  earlier  years  of  his 
n  the  State  board  ho  visited  that  school  twenty  times,  spending  the  whole 
ly,  attendiuj^  the  classes  and  listening  patiently  to  the  recitations,  to  see  what 
methods  of  instruction  and  to  determine  what  improvements  imc\\t  >^  \ik<aA!(& 
18  what  apparatus  and  a])pliance  for  illustration  might  b<&  ixeedm*,  «\iCL>Xi<iAi^ 
ire  the  whole  day  of  a  moro  thou  usually  busy  man,  and  reqniwiOL  ewcV^  tisMiti^ 
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and  .1  rido  of  an  lioiir  and  a  lialf  in  tho  morning  to  rcacli  the  school  in  time  for 
commencement  of  tlio  Hession.  On  such  occasions,  too,  he  often  lectured  on  school  1 
and  kindred  topics,  and,  knowing  every  teacher  and  the  particular  work  of  each, 
only  exchanged  i)leasant  greetings  witli  them,  but  made  sure,  in  hearty  kindness, ' 
each  was  getting  on.  At  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  tho  hoard,  too,  he  is  Bai< 
have  been  always  in  liis  place,  ready  to  bear  his  part  in  every  work  and  his  shar 
every  res^)onsibility;  while  at  gatheruigH  of  teachers  in  State  and  county  ossociati 
ho  was  otten  present,  making  addresses,  ttilvin^  part  in  discussions,  andwiUiugly  d< 
anything  within  liis  iKjwer  to  help  the  cause  ol  education.    He  did  this,  too,  when  t  : 

with  him  was  money,  and  all  thus  done  was  a  labor  of  love,  bringing  no  pec^ 

recompense  whatever. 

Notwithstanding  the  business  devolved  on  him  by  his  profession,  and  thus 
in  the  offices  lie  held,  he  found  time  to  writ4>  historical  sket<rhes  of  his  native  place, 
published  in  l'^23  and  enlarged  and  republislied  in  1860;  Sketches  of  the  Judicial 
tory  of  Massachusetts  from  1030  to  1775,  pubUshed  in  1840;  a  Sketch  of  the  Histor-^vof 
Leicester  Academy,  180.5 ;  a  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  lieal  Property,  a  stancfan/ 
text  book  in  various  editions  from  1860  on ;  a  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Easenmtfoti 
and  Servitudes,  1863  and  1867,  said  by  William  Curtis  Noyes  to  be  "in  comprehensirts 
ness  and  accuracy  without  a  rival;"  a  later  work,  entitled  Lectures  on  tho  Study  and 
Practice  of  the  Law;  and  a  large  number  of  historical  and  iustructivo  addresses,  geo' 
erally  published  by  request. 

To  such  a  man  lionors  came  naturally.  Besides  the  public  offices  conferred  on  him 
by  his  fellow  citizens,  the  degree  of  ll".  d.  was  given  him  by  Williams  and  Horvsnl, 
both  in  1854,  in  recognition  of  his  legal  learning  and  ability,  while  almost  all  ^ 
learned  and  benevolent  societies  of  his  day  claimed  him  as  officer  or  member. 

Of  his  educational  labors  tho  success  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School,  dnrine  his 
visitorship,  was  one  monument.  Tlio  prosperous  Worcester  County  Free  InstitnFe  d 
Industrial  Science,  Inigely  indebted  to  liim  for  early  counsels  and  wise  plans,  was 
another.  And,  besides  care  for  public  schools  and  Sunday  schools,  he  was  for  many 
years  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  in  the  latter's  noble  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  such  good  works  a  green  old  a^  was  laT8(^|T 
passed. — (From  papers  kindly  furnished  by  Mra.  M.  C.  Washburn  and  Miss  Annie  £* 
Johnson,  with  Auibono's  Dictionary  of  Authors.) 

WILLIAM  HATnORNE  BROOKS. 

This  noble  teacher  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  7,  1877,  of  pnw*' 
monia,  aged  72  years.     I^Ir.  Brooks  was  a  native  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  a  graanate 
of  IlarVard  of  the  class  of  18*27.    He  devoted  his  whole  life  after  his  graduation  *** 
teaching — a  period  of  fifty  years.    He  went  firet  to  Lancaster,  Mass.,  where  fer  • 
f^^\v  years  ho  was  an  assistant  teacher  under  Hon.  James  G.  Carter,  in  a  school  for 
the  education  of  teachers.    Then,  for  a  numl)er  of  years,  h*  was  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  his  n.ative  city.    Subsequently  he  returned  to  Ijancnster,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  and  training  of  students  suspended fioB 
Harvard  College,  taking  the  young  men  into  his  own  family  and  exercising  ov*f 
them  a  sort  of  parental  contaolwhilo  carrying  them  along  in  their  college  studie^  the 
aim  being  to  correct  their  idle  or  vicious  habits  and  return  them  as  early  as  practicabw 
to  their  classes.    In  each  of  these  situations  and  enterprises  he  spent  but  a  few  T**'*! 
His  great  life  service  has  been  in  the  conduct  of  a  private  classical  school  in  the  ciiS^ 
I^>ston  for  the  training  and  fitting  of  boys  for  business  life,  and  more  generally  forHJtf" 
vanl  College.    In  this  he  confined  himself  to  a  small  nimiber  of  pupils,  so  as  to  W 
thorough,  in  his  work  and  to  do  all  the  teaching  himself.    He  generally  had  a3)oni 
fifte^in  scholars,  sometimes  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  and  scarcely  over  so  nmnyj!* 
twenty.    With  such  small  numbers  he  could  satisfy  himself  in  tho  thoroughness  of  BJJ 
work  lor  every  boy,  and  could  always  know  just  what  the  pupils  were  able  to  do  on* 
just  what  was  needed  for  each.    He  know  the  boys,  what  was  in  them,  and  whatth^     ^ 
required  of  repression,  instruction,  and  stimulus,'  sometimes  better  than  their  ^*^^^ 
and  guardians.    With  rare  qualities  of  sympathy  and  character,  he  went  on  in  tbij 
work  of  training  young  men  and  boys  for  the  university  or  for  business  pursuits,  fo* 
nearly  forty  years.     Hundreds  of  the  alumni  of  the  university  and  scores  of  mcr-   ^ 
chants  and  manufacturers  all  over  New  England,  to  say  nothing  of  other  parts  of  til 
country,  carry  in  their  central  being  and  life  the  qualities  and  acquirements  which  tU*- 
one  good  man's  conscientious  work  cultivated  in  them.    Everybody  was  his  i2riend,  aX*** 
few  in  thousands  can  look  back  upon  so  much  good  \^ork  done  or  pass  from  earth  r^ 

Setted  and  beloved  by  so  many. — (Hon.  Artemas  Carter,  in  tho  Chioago  Journal  ^ 
arch  9,  1877.) 

BAXnORS  TENNEY,  A.  M. 

On  Monday f  July  9, 1877,  Professor  Tenney,  who  was  bom  at  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  ^-^ 
1827 f  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  at  Buchanan,  Mich.    He  had  been  in  his  usual  heal  •^^ 
at  tho  commoncoment  at  WiUiomatowu  the  \)Tfice(\m^  N;<^k,  and  had  set  out  aft^'' 
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d  on  an  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  scientific  pnrposes,  when  thus  sud- 
Ly  anestcd  by  death  at  the  house  of  a  sister  whom  he  had  stopped  to  see.  The 
tenor,  a  eradnate  of  Amherst  in  1853,  had  held  the  chair  of  natural  history  at 
Uisms  CoUe^  for  9  years,  going  there  from  Yassar  College,  where  he  had  occupied 

same  x>o8ition  from  the  foundation  of  the  professorship.  An  intimate  friend  of 
IBOZ  and  a  warm  admirer  of  his  methods  of  study  and  instruction,  like  that  great 
cher  he  led  his  students  to  examine  lovingly  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature, 
th  something  of  his  master's  mapietism  and  with  a  gentle  courtesy  peculiarly  his 
Q,  he  won  them  equally  to  himself  as  their  instructor  and  to  the  subjects  which  ho 
erated  them  in  studying.  As  an  author  in  the  same  department  ho  had  achieved 
h  lepntation,  his  Geolocy  for  Teachers  and  Manual  of  Zoolo^  for  Schools  having 
•Ted  ereat  favorites.  For  15  years  ho  had  been  a  lecturer  in  the  Massachusetts 
icheir  Institute  and  had  twice  given  courses  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston, 
ere  he  was  to  deliver  a  third  course  in  the  winter  of  1877-78.  At  least  throe 
168  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  imi>ortaut  institutions.  At  Williams  he  added 
DBly  to  the  natural  history  collections,  and  brought  them  to  great  completeness  and 
^tion  of  arrangement.  He  leaves  a  wife,  who  has  been  almost  his  peer  in  science 
1  herself  an  author  in  the  same  line  with  her  husband,  to  gather  his  harvest  and 
Tjon  his  work. — (Allibone's  Dictionary,  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  July 

1877,  and  Williams  AtheusBum.) 

DR.   EDWARD  HAMMOND   CLARKE. 

rhe  treatises  of  Dr.  Clarke  on  Sex  in  Education  and  The  Building  of  a  Brain,  pub- 
hed  in  1873  and  1874,  had  made  him  so  extensively  and  favorably  known  that  all 
b  are  interested  in  the  healthful  development  of  woman's  powers  must  have  learned 
ith  regret  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Boston,  November  30,  1877,  in  the  fifty- 
veath  year  of  his  age.  The  son  of  a  Boston  clergyman,  on  preparing  himself  for  col- 
Se,  he  entered  Harvard  College,  was  graduatecf  there  in  1841,  aiterward  pursuing 
«lieal  studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  receiving  from  it  his  degree  in 
4^  having  meanwhile  travelled  considerably  for  his  health.  Settling  in  his  native 
^f  with  intervals  of  travel  to  Europe  and  the  East,  he  made  himself  a  name  for  skill 
n  coltore  that  soon  brought  him  ample  occupation  in  his  profession,  and  led  to 
soonnection  with  the  Boylston  Medical  School,  started  b^  him  and  others  in  1850. 
1 1855  he  was  made  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  medical  school  of  Harvard,  and 
^  the  chair  till  1872.  About  that  time  his  attention  was  drawn  in  his  practice  to 
oie  cases  which  seemed  to  him  to  prove  that  nature's  laws  are  not  sufficiently  re- 
lucted in  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women,  and  he  embodied  liis  ideas  on  that 
object  in  an  address  he  was  invited  to  deliver  before  the  New  England  Women's  Club, 
>  Boston.  The  address  excited  such  attention  as  to  induce  him  to  enlarge  and  pub- 
1^  it  under  the  title  of  Sex  in  Education,  with  additional  physiological  details  and 
wations.  Its  appearanco  led  to  wide  aiscussion,  extending  to  both  sides  of  the 
^Isatic,  physicians  largely  taking  side  with  Dr.  Clarke,  while  many  engaged  in  the 
•toetion  of  young  women,  or  eager  to  promote  it,  vigorously  assailed  the  position  ho 
^  taken.  One  result  of  the  publication  was  a  request  Irom  the  executive  conunitteo 
'  the  National  Educational  Association  that,  at  its  next  annual  session,  he  would 
^pwss his  views  on  "The  education  of  girls."  He  complied  with  the  request,  pre- 
•wd  a  paper,  and  delivered  at  Detroit^  in  1874,  an  address  on  "The  building  of  a 
|*hi,"  embodying  part  of  the  material  he  had  prepared,  all  which,  with  some  addi- 
"M,  he  afterward  published  as  his  final  utterance  on  that  topic.  A  paper  on  practical 
JjAieine,  in  the  Century  of  American  Medicine,  followed  this  in  187b,  and  then  the 
oUed  physician  and  able  author.  Just  risen  into  fame,  succumbed  to  a  disease  before 
'vch  medical  skill  seems  powerless.  Ho  leaves  a  posthumous  work  on  False  Sight  the 
>ablication  of  which  is  announced. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  Decem- 
"i  13, 1877,  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  and  introductions  to  Dr.  Clarke's  works.) 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
HoxL  Jobs  W.  Dickxkson,  teeretary  af  (A«  £<ate  ^oat^  tif  «du«aeioii,  Boflon. 

fiTATB  BOABD  OF  KDUCATIOX. 


Xames. 


Jfemften  ex  oj^lcfo. 

Hit  EsceUenoy  Alexander  H.  Hice,  i^vernor 

Hia  Honor  Horatio  G.  KnigLt,  lieatenaat  governor 

Her.  William  Rioe,  term  expires  In  1879 

Hon.  C.  C.  Esty,  term  cxpireain  1880 

Hon.  Edward  B.  Gillette  term  expires  in  1881 

Hov.  C.  C.  Hopsey,  term  expires  In  188d 

Bev.  Charles  B.  Kice,  term  expires  in  1883 

Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  term  expires  in  1884 

Hot.  Alcnso  A.  Miner,  i).  D.,  term  expires  in  1 885 

Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  term  expires  in  1886 

Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secreuury  and  executive  officer 


PosiKrfBoe. 


Boston. 
Boaton. 


8prin|cfleld. 

FramlDghaaL 

Westfield. 

Billerica. 

Daovera. 

Woroebter. 

Boston. 

Cambriilse. 

Boston. 


▲OEirrB  OF  TUK  BOARD. 


Xames. 


Post-ofBoA. 


George  A.  Walton,  of  West  field 

B.  A. llnbbard,  of  Springfield 

Walter  Smith,  of  Boston,  art  director 


Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 


HICHIGAK. 
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MlCHIGAlf. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


POPUIATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  ^5-20) 

^moiled  in  public  scnools 

Average  monthly  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Attendance  in  private  schools 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

^Wber  of  school  districts 

Aomber  of  graded  schools 

^omlwr  of  nngraded  schools 

jomber  of  school-houses 

^limber  of  sittings  in  these 

Valuation  of  school-houses  and  sites. 
*^ Vote  and  select  schools 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

™^  teaching  in  i>ublio  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools . . . 

A.Terage  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

^^Ach^s  in  private  schools  (estimated) 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

J^otal  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditure  for  theee 

PEKUANENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

^OQnt  of  available  school  fund  . .. . 


1875-76. 


3,548 

9,286 

$48  50 

28  28 

150 


$4,067,802 
3, 457, 860 


$3,147,918 


187e-'77. 


459,808 

469,444 

345,096 

357,139 

250,000 

*  260,000 

200,000 

210,000 

8,033 

8,958 

5,834 

6,947 

303 

295 

5,531 

5,652 

5,931 

6,078 

426,611 

431,707 

$9,257,094 

$9, 190, 175 

170 

181 

3,781 

9,220 

$42  54 

27  45 

160 


$3,792,122 
3, 179, 976 


$3, 151, 418 


Increase. 


9,636 

12,043 

10,000 

10,000 

925 


113 


121 

147 

5,096 


11 


233 


10 


Decrease. 


$66,919 


66 

$5  96 

83 


$3,500 


$275,680 
277,884 


(From  published  reports  of  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Briggs  and  Hon.  Horace  8.  Tarbell,  State 

wip<!rintendent8  of  public  instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated.    The  figures  for 

1875-76  differ  somewhat  fix)m  those  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1876, 

which  latter  were  firom  a  return  by  Mr.  TarbeU.    Those  here  given  he  has  himself 

adopted  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations  of  increase  and  decrease  in  his  own  subseouenl 

report.   The  figures  for  the  average  monthly  enrolment  and  avera^  dailv  attendance 

are,  however,  still  taken  from  his  returns,  these  items  not  appearmg  in  the  published 

State  report;  they  seem  to  be  estimates.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  iuperintendent  of  public  inatrudi&n  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people  to  8Ui>er- 

rise  the  public  school  svstem  and  inspect,  personally  or  through  his  deputies,  the  State 

(Jniversity,  the  State  formal  School,  and  other  incorporated  institutions  oi  learning. 

xespecting  all  which  ho  is  to  make  annual  report  to  the  governor.    He  is  permitt^ 

to  appoint  a  deputy,  who  may  serve  as  superintendent  in  his  absence  or  in  case  of 

vacancy,  but  who  may  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

•      SPECIAL. 

X  hoard  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  composed  of  B  penoxia  e^"M«a.\3Sw 
ibB  people^  with  the  president  of  the  nniveaity  as  an  advisory  membex,  Iiaa  <^c^as|Sb 
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the  general  interests  of  that  important  institution.    Tho  term  of  the  elective  menii 
is  8  years,  with  a  change  of  ouo-fourth  every  2  years. 

A  hoard  of  visitors  of  the  university  is  biennially  api>ointed  by  the  Stiite  siix>eTint 
cnt  for  annual  inspection  of  its  condition  in  every  department  and  for  report  to 
of  that  condition,  with  suggestions  as  to  any  improvements  they  may  think  poasi 


A  like  board  of  visitors  is  annually  api)ointed  by  him  to  visit  and  inspect  incorporate 
institutions  of  learning  other  than  tho  university  and  report  thereon  to  him.    Each 
these  boards  is  compoM^  of  3  members. 

A  State  board  of  education f  for  the  supervision  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  com] 
of  3  members  chosen  by  tho  people  for  tcrips  of  G  years  each,  one  to  be  elected  ev 
yearSi  tho  State  superintendent  being  also  an  ex  officio  member. 

LOCAL. 

A  township  school  hoard  is  annually  formed  by  the  election  of  a  school  inspectocr^ 
township  sui)erintendent  of  schools,  and  a  township  clerk,  charged  with  the  creati^ 
and  alteration  of  school  districts,  care  of  township  library,  and  inspection  of  schocza 
Tho  township  superintendent  is  ^trusted  with  especial  responsibilities  in  this  1   sm^if%t 
direction,  iucludiug  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers. 

A  district  hoard  of  3  members  for  an  ordinary  district,  and  of  G  for  a  graded  sclk.  ^3ol 
district  with  at  least  100  children  of  school  age,  is  formed  by  an  election  of  all  tlM.  «3S« 
members  on  tho  first  formation  of  the  district,  and  continued  by  an  annual  electioi:^  of 
one  member  for  tho  former  and  of  2  for  the  latter  board  for  a  3  years'  term  in  placc:»  of 
retiring  ones.  These  boards  have  the  special  charge  of  the  schools  of  their  distri^^  lbs, 
with  tne  duty  of  engaging  teachers^  prescribing  studies  and  text  books,  and  \ookJsxM,g 
after  dietnct  libranes  where  they  exist. — (School  laws,  editions  of  1673  and  1875.) 

ELEMENTARY  ONSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  before  given  show  on  the  whole  a  favorable  condition  of  tho  scLa^o^^ 
system.  An  increase  of  9,63G  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  has  been  na^^^^ 
than  met  b^  an  enrolment  of  12,043  additional  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  besides  &^ 
additional  in  private  schools.  An  advance  of  1G7  in  the  number  of  teachers  is  prob»  ^-^-^ 
sufficient,  with  those  already  in  employment,  for  the  enlarged  enrolment,  while  "C:!** 
sittings  in  tho  schools  are  C/Onsiderably  beyond  the  demand  for  them.  Schools  h.^^*^® 
increased  in  about  the  same  demrce  as  school  districts  and  school-houses  in  larger  J?^^ 
j^ortion  still;  tho  material  for  these  houses,  too,  has  improved,  stone,  brick,  and  ^^^! 
irame  structures  gradually  superseding  the  old  unsightly  log  houses.  In  tho  dist^^*^* 
and  township  libraries,  too,  which  are  great  aids  to  improvement  in  the  schools,  tt»^£S 
has  been  an  addition  of  23,677  volumes  in  the  year,  making  tho  whole  number  221^^^^^ 
at  tho  date  of  tho  report. 

Tho  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools  are,  it  is  true,  nominally  much  lower  tX»^^ 
they  have  been  in  some  past  years ;  but  this  does  not  imply  any  decrease  of  intcX"^^^ 
in  the  schools.  It  is  partly  a  wise  reaction  from  reckless  expenditure  on  costly  sch^^^f^ 
houses,  partly  in  the  line  of  the  reasonable  economy  which  several  seasons  of  tinan^^?^ 
depression  have  made  necessary,  and  partly  the  fruit  of  a  steady  increase  in  the  vtB-^^Jh 


and  purchasing  x)ower  of  current  money,  which  makes  smaller  nominal  amoimt>s  wo^^^ 
as  much  as  larger  ones  have  been  for  some  years  j)ast.  The  decrease  in  the  estinuai''^^? 
value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is  largely  explainable  on  this  last  ground,  and  b^^  zl 
the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  teachers,  though  both  may  have  come  to  some  extent  C*^^*^?g 
stretching  a  wise  economy  too  far ;  in  tho  former  case,  to  the  withholding  of  tho  XQ^^^ji 
of  required  repairs  for  costly  structures;  in  the  latter,  to  tho  extent  of  parting  7^^^ 
good  teachers  for  the  sako  of  getting  cheap  ones. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT  BOOKS  AND  FREE  BOOKS. 

Superintendent  Tarbell  devotes  considerable  space  to  tho  former  of  these  topic^y  ^ 
much  debated  recently  in  tho  Northwest,  and  concludes  that  the  obstacles  in  the  ^^^V, 
of  both. State  and  county  uniformity  are  too  great  to  make  cither  i)ossible  at  pres^^ii 
He  would  be  satisfied  with  either  township  or  district  uniformity,  believing  that  ^j- 
practicable  good  results  can  be  secured  with  either.  He  says  that  <ul  the  graded  scb.^'^ 
now  have  a  uniform  scries  of  text  books.  . 

Tho  plan  of  free  text  books  seems  to  him  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  ari^^^^ 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  expense  which  the  purchase  of  books  now  imposes  on  t^^^Z. 
who  are  ill  able  to  afford  it,  while  it  would  do  away  with  tho  somewhat  invidious  S^ 
tinction  now  made,  under  the  law,  between  those  who  can  and  those  who  cannot  ^^jlT" 
nish  them.    Ho  therefore  recommends  tho  passage  of  a  law  like  that  existing  clsewl2^'j| 
allowing  districts  to  dotcrmino  at  their  annual  meeting  whether  the  district  bo^*^ 
Bball  fnmish  school  books  at  tho  expense  of  tho  district  to  all  pupils  in  attendance^ 
tbeir  Bcbool  dnrins  the  year,  the  books  to  "bo  t\ie>  \>TOT5iCTty  of  tho  district  and  to  *^ 
loaned  to  thepnj^m  under  suitablo  conditions. — (^^xvorttotVSl^^Tl.'^ 
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TOWNSHIP  OR  COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

he  system  of  county  supervisioD,  which  had  existed  in  the  State  since  1867, 
rown  i|nd  a  system  of  township  supervision  put  in  place  of  it.  Against  this, 
ewhat  resembles  one  that  had  been  previously  tried  and  found  unsatis- 
.  Tarbell  says  a  reaction  has  set  in,  but  whether  sufficient  to  overthrow  it 
1.  Individually  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  a  change  and  thinks  the  wel- 
schools  demands  it.  The  testimouy  of  many  of  the  township  superintend- 
dves,  as  cited  by  him,  \a  against  the  system  for  these  reasons,  amons  others : 
cnlty  of  obtaining  in  every  township  men  competent  to  fill  the  p&ce ;  (2) 
ty  of  retaining  good  men,  even  when  such  have  been  secured,  political 
ience  at  their  lidelity  resulting  in  vast  numbers  of  removals  at  the  close  of 
;  (3)  the  impossibility  of  retaining  any  consistently  high  standard  for 
rtificates  when  disappointed  candichites  can  go  into  tne  next  township  and 
'ith  frequently  a  fair  chance  of  success ;  (4)  the  fact  that  the  office  brings 
iy  to  make  incumbents  leave  more  remunerative  occupations  and  give  the 
£  the  time  which  it  demands. 

county  suporiuteudcncy,  with  its  fuller  rewards,  longer  tenure  of  office, 
opcndence,  and  promise  of  higher  work,  can  be  replaced,  however,  seems  at 
ibtful.  Mr.  Tarbell  therefore  suggests  a  modification  by  which  the  exist- 
ip  superintendents  of  each  county  should  become  the  electors  of  a  board  of 
for  the  county,  this  board  to  consist  of  3  members,  all  elected  at  once  in  the 
but  going  out  subsequently  one  by  one  each  year,  to  give  opportunity  for 
n.  On  the  county  boai'd  thus  constituted  he  would  devolve  tne  whole  work 
iig  teachers  for  the  county,  leaving  to  the  township  superintendents  their 
»,  with  the  added  one  of  making  to  the  examiners  each  term  a  report  of  the 
the  work  done  by  each  licensed  teacher  and  a  like  report  to  the  annual  dis- 
ig. 

s  that  unity,  permanency,  and  consistency  of  requirement  as  to  teachers 
ecured  throughout  each  county  under  such  a  board,  that  favoritism  and 
trepulling  would  be  avoided,  and  that  certificates  would  come  to  mean 
than  they  now  do. — (Report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

'  education  of  2  members  for  each  city  ward,  elected  for  terms  of  2  years 
If  changed  each  year  by  new  election,  are  common  in  the  cities  of  the  iState. 
i  a  board  of  2o  members,  13  changed  yearly ;  Ann  Arbor,  one  of  9,  holding 
years  each,  one-third  changed  yearly.  In  some  cases,  under  a  general  law 
[ind  high  school  districts,  there  are  boards  of  6  trustees,  chosen  each  for  3 
an  annual  change  of  2  members.  Most  city  boards,  as  elsewhere,  have 
itendents  of  schools  as  executive  officers. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Citiea. 

Popula- 

tiOD. 

ChilOren  of 
school  age. 

Enrol- 
mont. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

7,9^4 
18,000 
10l.2:»5 
17,  t84 
3 ',000 
10,500 

3,369 
4. 278 
35, 172 
5,155 
9,129 
2,835 

1,767 
3,841 
13,391 
3,177 
5,019 
1,564 

1,298 
1.720 
9,641 
3,324 
3,148 
1,073 

35 

40 

828 

53 

87 
38 

$26,876 

33,073 

813,214 

. 

40.1C6 

I.... .................. ....... 

73,548 

88,373 

sties  of  Ann  Arbor,  Detroit,  and  East  Fagiuaw  are  from  printed  reportf  for  1876-*77. 
City,  Grand  Kapida,  and  Saginaw,  in  the  absence  of  sucn  reports,  are  from  written 

a  according  to  the  cennns  of  lh74 ;  Superintendent  Sill  gives  in  his  report  the  following 
the  fall  term  of  1877:  Children  of  school  ago,  35,739;  enrolment,  13,683;  average  daily 
),S34. 

ADDITIONAL   PARTICULARS. 

r  has  in  the  past  had  5  primary,  3  grammar^  and  4  high  school  grades.  Now 
e  divisions  comprises  4  grades.  For  promotion  and  regulation  of  grade  rank 
r  schools  are  examined  twice  and  the  grammar  schools  three  times  a  year, 
ions  may  be  made  on  special  examination  whenever  merited.  The  stand- 
notion  at  the  primary  examinations  is  75 ;  but  in  making  up  averages  in 
ts  such  studies  as  drawing,  music,  and  object  lessons  rate  at  one-fo\\xl\it\v^ 
liat  are  considered  wcigliticr  brandies,  while  readmesa  m  xcvio^^wsm^  \Saft 
text  hook  IS  ranked  bolow  independeut  knowledge  audiaci\ity  vawfip^ 
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tion.    As  respects  promotions  from  the  grammar  to  tho  high  scbooly  the  standard 
be  reached  is  80  in  each  study  of  the  last  year.    With  this  high  rate  55  oat  of  G2 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  7  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Special  teachers  of  penmanship,  drawing,  and  music  are  employed,  the  first  gl 
one  lesson  a  week  in  the  ward  schools  and  daily  lessons  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  g) 
mar  school  grades.  The  master  of  drawing  teaches  wholly  in  the  grammar  sch 
leaving  the  ward  schools  to  the  regular  teachers,  who  are  instructed  lortnightly.  ' 
teacher  of  music  gives  one  lesson  a  week  in  each  room  below  the  high  scnooL — ( 
port  of  Ann  Arbor  public  schools,  1876-77.)  For  matter  relating  to  the  high  schc 
see  Secondary  Instruction,  further  on. 

In  Detroit,  as  in  most  other  cities,  12  grades  constitute  the  public  school  co 


instruction,  each  grade  reprosentins  an  average  of  one  year's  work.    The  several 
are  here  divided  into  2  classes,  the  least  advanced  designated  by  the  letter  B  and 
in  the  lost  half  of  any  year's  work  by  the  letter  A.    Tho  whole  city  system  has  the 
customary  three  departments,  viz,  primary  for  the  first  4  years'  work,  grammar  for 
second  4,  and  high  for  tho  last  4.    The  course  of  study  in  all  has  remained  unchaii;^ 
during  the  year  1876-'77.    Carefid  specifications  of  its  requirements  put  into  the  hsL 
of  every  teacher,  together  with  the  recently  adopted  plan  of  offering  promotion  to 
class  or  individual  prepared  for  it,  have  made  the  systematized  arrangement  more 
ful  and  effective  than  in  previous  years.    Pupils  and  teachers  now  understand  tha 
one  need  wait  for  others ;  and,  as  industry  and  skill  may  thus  roach  their  legitiniM. 
reward  at  any  time,  there  is  a  strong  incentive  to  exertion. 

The  high  school,  for  st-atistics  of  which  see  Secondary  Instruction,  has  become 
important  means  of  supplying  teachers.    Out  of  87  caudidates  for  t-eaehers'  certificxa 
at  the  last  annual  examination,  70  were  graduates  of  tho  city  high  school,  and  oa.^   ^ 
20  who  passed  tho  examination  successfully  15  were  from  that  school. 

As  a  stimulus  to  long  continuance,  the  rate  of  i)ay  for  teachers  entering  the  k*"^*"*' 
grades  rises  steadily  for  ten  years  after  tho  first.  In  tho  case  of  principals,  regi'al^ 
assistants  in  the  ninth  grade,  and  special  teachers,  the  rise  continues  only  to  the  tlmCn 
or  fourth  year.  There  are  special  teachers  of  music  and  penmanship,  drawing  mmot 
entering  into  the  present  course. 

A  public  library  under  tho  control  of  tho  school  board  adds  much  to  the  means  ^ 
improvement  from  school  studies.  By  a  happy  arrangement,  crime  is  made  to  pay  ^^ 
this  part  of  the  education  of  the  citizens,  the  funds  for  the  creation  and  support  or  "t/MJt 
library  beinc^  drawn  from  tho  proceeds  oi  fines  and  recognizances.  The  30,000  volax^^ 
composing  the  library  were  placed  in  January,  1^77,  in  a  new  fire  proof  building  ^^*^ 
a  capacity  for  200,000  books,  erected  without  airy  burden  on  the  taxpayers. — (£©!>*"• 
for  1876-^.)  . 

At  JEkutt  SaginaWf  without  any  considerable  increase  of  enrolment,  the  attendance  ^ 
all  but  the  first  grade  has  increased.  The  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  averi^SP 
number  belonging  reached  94.27.  Drawin]^,  music,  and  i)enmanship  are  taugh'C^  ^^ 
special  teachers.  A  public  school  library  ot  4,233  volumes  was  used  during  the  ;y^^^ 
by  920  persons. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  normal  department  for  1876-'77  was  36<^^ 
whom  174  were  in  the  common  school  course,  54  in  the  full  English  course,  136  iu  1  ^^^ 
guage  courses,  and  2  unclassified.  Thero  were  77  ^aduatcs  from  all  the  conrae^^  ^^ 
yoimg  men  and  41  young  women.  Under  a  regulation  similar  to  that  existing  at>  ^'JS. 
university,  16  graduates  of  high  schools  were  admitted  during  the  year  without  ®^^^^ 
ination.  This  new  feature  promises  much  good  to  tho  normal  as  well  as  to  thet'*^^^ 
schools.  It  presents  to  the  students  of  the  public  schools  a  strong  indncemen'^^^ 
remain  until  they  have  completed  the  course,  and  at  the  same  time  secures  hi^'^^^^ 
qualifications  in  those  entering  the  normal  school.  About  thirty  such  graduates  l^^^ijy 
already  beeif  admitted  for  tho  year  1877-78.  Those  who  ent<jr  thus  on  diploma^  ^ 
earnest  work  can  usually  complete  the  full  English  course  in  one  year  and  eithc*' 


the  language  courses  in  two  years.  Some  slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  coxm>-^^Z^ 
of  study.  A  district  school  course  has  been  added,  with  tho  object  of  givinc  ^peH^V^ 
instruction  to  those  who  intend  to  teach  principally  in  the  district  schoms.  '^'^ 
requirements  for  admission  have  been  considerably  increased,  so  that  those  wh9  ^Vmo 
admitted  to  thp  common  school  courso  may,  by  close  application,  complete  it  in  ^^4 
year.  The  increasing  demand  for  graduates  of  this  school  to  take  charge  of  K^^^^ 
schools  and  to  fill  important  positions  an  assistants  in  the  best  schools  in  this  andot^'V^ 
States  affords  gratifying  evidence  that  the  school  is  in  some  degree  accomplishing  't^**^ 
object  for  which  it  exists. — (State  superintendent's  report  for  1876-^77.)  ^^1 


The  JegiBl&tnre  in  1877  appropriated  $30,000  to  repair  the  existing  normal  k1^^^ 
baildiDg  and  to  build  another  one,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  accommodations  '^ 
mdrantagea  heretofore  ei^'oyed. — (Lawaoi  l^sn.^ 
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OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINIKO. 

ate  university  classea  are  organized  to  meet  the  want«  of  sncli  students  as 
themselves  for  toachiuff,  and  any  member  of  the  senior  class  who  pursues 
kudy  with  reference  to  this  end,  and  who,  on  special  examination  in  ancient 
1  languages  and  mathematics^  shows  such  prohciency  as  qualifies  him  to 
;tion,  may  receive  a  teacher's  diploma.  Battle  Creek  CoUege  had  a  normal 
175-^76,  which  may  yet  be  continued.  Olivet  College  reports  a  normal  de- 
ith  an  English  course  of  2  years,  under  the  supervision  of  Profc  O.  Hos- 
•ly  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  This  is  intended  to  prepare 
•  the  common  schools,  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  it  is  rewarded  by 
rtihcate ;  those  aiming  at  higher  work  may  receive  special  training  under 
osford's  direction  and  at  the  close  of  their  course  receive  a  normal  diploma, 
o  a  normal  class  for  such  as  desire  to  become  teachers  of  music;  it  is  under 
sion  of  the  director  of  the  Michigan  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  forms  a 
of  the  college. — (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

April  14,  1877,  provided  for  the  formation  in  each  county  of  an  institute 

fees  of  $1  for  men  and  nfty  cents  for  women,  levied  on  those  thenceforth 

>  b^  examined  for  teachers'  licenses.    With  this  fund  there  is  to  be  held 

each  county,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  an  institute  for  the  better 

of  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  methods  of  teacning,  management,  and  dis- 

persons  entering  who  have  not  paid  the  above  fee  paying  tiftjr  cents  as  a 

fee.    Besides  these  county  institutes,  an  annual  State  institute  is  provided 

ame  law,  fhe  State  superintendent  being  authorized  to  draw  for  it  $400 

>m  the  State  treasury.    Both  the  county  and  State  institutes  are  to  be  under 

direction,  with  such  aid  in  conducting  them  as  the  funds  will  enable  him 

)  institute  for  1877  was  held  August  20,  at  Lansing,  and  as  it  was  designed 
ie  respects  a  model  in  thought  and  method  for  the  local  institutes  wnich 
low,  the  l>est  teaching  ability  that  could  be  secured  was  obtained  for  it 
eighboring  States.  Though  experiencing  the  disadvantages  which  usually 
first  attempt  at  an  untried  scheme,  it  proved  decidedly  successful,  and  en- 
1 200  of  the  leading  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  sending  thorn  home 
pective  schools,  it  is  believed,  with  better  knowledge  of  right  methods  of 

mation  as  to  the  passage  of  the  law  reached  many  of  the  counties  too  late 
^.ction  of  any  considerable  amount  of  foes  from  persons  seeking  licenses  to 
e  summer  schools.    The  funds  for  the  county  institutes  were  consequently 

60  such  institutes  were  hold  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
77.  They  brought  together  an  average  of  about  40  teachers  in  each  case, 
iperinteudent  says,  showed  "  ability  to  profit  by  the  best  teaching  which 
iven  them  and  good  appreciation  of  the  advantages  afibrded  by  the  insti- 

future  it  is  looped  that  they  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
(Report  for  1876-'77.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

^  and  universities  report  for  1876-77.  For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the 
ind  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
ipan  State  Unirereity  announces  that  hereafter  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts, 
ihilosophy,  and  master  of  science  will  not  be  conferred  in  course,  but  only 
lates  of  this  or  other  colleges  who  have  pursued,  at  least  for  one  year,  two 
:8es  of  graduate  study  marked  out  by  the  university^  and  who  have  bus- 
examination  in  at  least  three  of  these  studies.  During  the  year  1876-77. 
369  students  in  attendance  in  the  department  of  literature,  science,  and 
4  of  them  resident  graduates  and  15  in  select  courses),  besides  741  who 
ing  studies  in  the  departments  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  phamacy. 
otal  of  1,110.  The  number  of  women  in  attendance  was  97,  of  whom  4o 
department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  The  women  form  a  little 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  students,  and  this  proportion  remains 
ame  from  year  to  year.  The  University  Calendar  states  tuAt  400  academic 
ienal  degrees  were  conferred  in  1877. 

un  of  admitting  without  examination  students  who  are  the  gradufttes  of 
ichools  continues  to  justify  itself.    Fifty-five  were  admitted  in  1876  on 
im  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  president  of  the  nnWemt^  %ail% 
nrk  of  these  schools  shows  a  steady  and  rapid  incioaae  Vn  itft  V^efioyi^^QSi«B& 
He  thinka,  indeed,  that  whatever  success  the  \iiiiven&.ty  \&  «kK^«V\iv%Na 
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dno  in  no  small  degree  to  the  excellence  of  the  scIiooIh  "which  give  their  pnpils  eo  cood 
a  foimdatiou  for  their  btudies  here.— (Calendar  of  university  and  report  of  president, 
1877.)  '^        .   * 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  opportunities  afibnled  women  in  colleges  open  to  hoth  sexes,  there  ar^ 
chartered  institutions  in  the  State  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  woiccn4 
For  statistics  of  these,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sommory  of  it  iu  tli  ^ 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  x)recediug. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  statifltics  under  this  head,  sco  Tablos  X-XUI  of  tho  apx>cndix,  and  tho  summaries  of  them  in  ^ 

lU^portuf  tlio  Commissioner  pix'Ciiding.] 

SCIENTIFIC.  

The  State  Agricultural  College^  near  Lansing,  seeks  to  give  it«  students  a  knowle'-^o^ 
of  science  and  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life ;  to  alfcml  them  the  benefits  of  ^LsaJh 
manual  labor ;  to  make  experiraeuta  for  the  promotion  of  a|<ricultnre  and>horticnlt>7iy^. 
to  oiler  the  means  of  a  general  education  to  the  farming  class,  and  to  establish,  wlMea 
adequate  means  shall  bo  secured,  such  other  courses  of  study  as  the  organic  law  of  the 
college  and  the  act  of  Congress  donating  lands  for  agricultural  colleges  contemplate 
especially  courses  of  study  bearing  on  the  application  of  science  to  militarv  poranid 
and  the  various  arts  of  life.    The  institution  was  opened  to  students  in  May,  1S)7, 
being  thus  the  first  of  the  existing  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country.    Until  1861  it 
waa  under  tho  control  of  tho  State  board  of  education,  but  at  that  time  there  waj 
established  for  itfl  management  a  State  board  of  agriculture,  which  still  has  charge  of  it 

Of  the  farm  of  C76  acres,  about  three  hundred  are  under  cultivation  with  a  aystcn*' 
atic  rotation  of  crops.  Tho  income  of  tho  college  from  productive  funds  is  alw»t 
$16,000  and  the  appropriation  by  the  State  in  1877  was  $l}6,8:i6.a0.  Tuition  is  free, 
and  labor  (required  of  all)  is  paid  for  according  to  its  value,  the  maximum  rate  b^ 
10  cents  an  hour;  students  are  thus  enabled  to  defray  a  portion  of  their  expenses.  The 
winter  vacation  also  gives  them  an  opi^ortunity  to  teach.  There  were  141  stndcnts 
Xmrsuing  the  regular  4  yeara'  course  in  1877,  2  of  whom  were  women,  besides  K  ia  ft 
partial  course. —  (Return  and  catalogue,  1877.)  ^ 

The  Polytechnic  School  of  the  State  University  gives  advanced  instruction  in  »• 
mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences  and  courses  in  the  practical  application 
of  these  sciences  to  the  arts.  It  comprises  the  course  in  civil  engineering,  the  school 
of  mines  (including  architt^cturc  and  design),  special  and  advanced  courses  in  science, 
and  the  school  of  pharmacy. —  (Calendar  of  tho  University  of  Michigan,  1876-*77.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

There  are  departments  of  theology  connected  with  HilUdale  College  (Free  Will  BftlJ 
tist)  and  Adrian  College  (Methodist-^  which  provide  3  years*  courses  of  instniction  an* 
report  an  attendance  resiK'ctively  for  the  year  187C-*77  of  11  and  25.  In  the  fonner 
department  there  was  also  a  class  of  14  preparing  for  theological  study.  In  both  in* 
stitutions,  a  special  course  is  perniittcd  to  those  whoso  circuntstances  do  not  1^^ 
them  to  pursue  the  regular  course.  Tho  Theological  Department  of  Hope  ColUffC)  tW 
president  Informs  tho  Bureau,  has  been  suspended. 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  State  University  has  a  course  of  instmction  covering  * 
years,  which  embraces  the  several  branches  of  constitutional,  international,  "0*"^*?^ 
commercial,  and  criminal  law,  medical  jurisprudence^  and  the  jurisprudence  of  tfi 
United  States.  No  previous  course  of  reading  is  required  for  admission,  but  the  c*^ 
didate  must  be  18  vears  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character.  The  number  of  stauenw 
attending  during  the  fall  term  of  1877  was  309;  graduates  in  1877, 159. 

MEDICAL. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  State  University,  notwithstan^'Jf 
attacks  on  account  of  the  establishment  by  the  university  of  the  Homoeopathic  M«<"' 
cal  College,  continues  it«  vigorous  life  and  takes  a  step  foi'ward.  Its  course  lias  h«J 
extended  from  6  to  9  months,  and  the  work  is  so  graded  aa  to  secure  an  orderly  s^a 
systematic  education.  Students  who  are  not  colle|^  graduates  are  admitted  only  npcn 
examination  as  to  their  fitness  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the  school  with  profit.  ,T^^ 
tain  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  the  candidate  must  have  studied  medicine  ftna 
surgery  for  3  years  with  some  respectable  practitioner  (including  lecture  terms),  in**** 
have  attended  2  full  courses  of  didactic  instmction,  and  must  have  been  engag^^.^r 
the  study  of  practice  anatomy  and  practical  chemistry.  The  faculty  earnestly  ^Vzt 
Btudents  tajftiniie  the  3  full  years  of  study  m  the  institution.  To  encourage  a  highj» 
grade  of  pTelimin&Ty  acquiremeute,  an  aWoNVSSiQe  oi  <S  ixio\iW>a^\ii\]S^  term  of  s^^ 
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made  in  fayor  of  college  gradaatcs  and  of  12  months  to  graduates  of  the  department 
pharmacy.  Women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men,  but  are  instructed  scp- 
itely,  the  two  classes  not  being  brought  together  in  the  lecture  rooms,  except  in  the 
partment  of  general  chemistry.  Number  of  students,  285. —  (University  Calendar 
a  State  report.) 

rhe  SamcBopathio  Medical  College  of  the  State  University  provides  a  course  of  instmc- 
n  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  its 
[uirements  for  graduation  are  equally  high.  Instruction  in  general  chemistry, 
fttomy,  organic  and  applied  chemistry,  physiology,  ophthalmology,  otology,  |>rac- 
al  anatomy  and  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  is  given 
students  of  this  college  in  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgerjir*  While  attend- 
l  lectures  on  these  subjects  they  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  accorded  to 
dents  in  that  department  and  will  conform  to  all  requirements  so  far  as  they  appl^ 
the  branches  pursued.  Women  are  also  admitted  to  this  school  on  the  same  condi- 
OS  that  are  ix^quired  of  men,  provision  being  made  for  their  separate  instruction, 
ere  were  51  students  attending  during  the  year  1876-77. 

')etraii  Medical  College  has  under  its  control  for  educational  purposes  Harper's,  St. 
ly's,  and  St.  Luke^s  Hospitals.    In  addition  to  these  facilities,  two  free  dispensaries 

maintained  by  the  college,  at  which  patients  oro  treated  before  the  classes.  There 
io  indication  of  any  examination  or  requisition  as  to  literary  preparation  for  the 
ixse.  The  college  year  is  made  to  cover  10  months,  embracing  a  preliminary,  a 
;iilar,  and  a  recitation  session ;  attendance  on  the  regular  session  of  5  months,  how- 
»r,  is  all  that  is  required.  The  plan  of  instruction  combines  clinical,  didactic,  and 
oratory  teaching.  Members  of  the  senior  class  are  each  day  called  upon  to  examine 
dicsnts,  diagnosticate  ii^jurics  or  diseases,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  aid  in  treatment. 
LOng  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  the  study  of  medicine  during  3  years, 
luaing  attendance  upon  at  least  2  regular  courses  of  lectures,  dissection  of  every 
rt  of  tne  cadaver,  a  course  of  analytical  and  medical  chemistry  in  the  laboratory, 
1  a  satisfactory  written  and  oral  examination  upon  the  fundamental  branches  of 
dicino  and  surgery.  There  were  89  students  during  1876-77. — (Announcement  and 
alogne,  1877.) 

L  College  of  Dentistry  was  established  in  1875  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
dicino  and  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Micliigan.  The  requirements  for  admission 
)  the  same  as  those  which  secure  admission  to  that  department.  The. prescribed 
iTse  of  study  covers  2  years,  while  an  additional  year  is  recommended.    Candidates 

graduation  must  have  devoted  three  years  to  the  study  of  the  profession  and 
ro  made  such  attainments  in  all  the  branches  of  study  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
ulty.  There  were  33  students  attending  in  1876-77. — (Calendar  of  university, 
r6-77.) 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  been  organized  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  State  uni- 
rsity.  The  design  is  to  qualify  graduates  to  become  practical  pharmacists,  general 
alysts,  and  chemical  manufacturers,  and  to  give  them  the  training  of  sys&matio 
RTK  in  exact  science.  Class  instruction,  comprising  both  recitations  and  lectures^  is 
ide  to  cooperate  with  laboratory  practice  in  all  the  topics  o^  the  course,  which 
tends  over  2  years.    Number  of  students,  64. — (Calendar  of  university,  1876^77.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION   OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Flint, 
ports  an  attendance  of  250  pupils,  of  whom  205  were  deaf  and  dumb  and  45  blind. 
10  common  Englisli  branches  are  taught,  besides  the  emplojyments  of  cabinet  and 
oe  making,  printing,  wickerwork,  and  broom  making.  The  institution  is  under  the 
ntrol  of  the  State,  nom  which  it  received  $43,500  in  1877.  The  library  numbers  1,200 
lames. — (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  POOR  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  Public  School  (for 
tpendent  children)  at  Coldwater  states  that  since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  May, 
74y  tliere  have  been  509  children  admitted.  During  1876-77  there  were  350  in  the 
hbol,  of  whom  130  were  placed  in  families.  The  whole  number  remaining  in  the 
bool  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  204.  The  board  claims  that  the  school  has  benefited 
16  children  committed  to  it  intellectually,  morally,  and  socially,  while  the  economi- 
d  results  are  said  to  prove  even  better  than  were  expected.  Investigation  shows 
tat  the  averM;e  cost  throughout  the  State  of  maintaining  paupers  in  the  noorhouses 
•tlS8.23,  whih)  that  of  maiutaiuing  and  educating  a  chila  in  the  State  school  in  the 
ut  year  was  only  $117.18.  That  the  State  con  clothe,  maintain,  and  educate  a  child 
1  loeh  an  institution,  with  good  moral  and  social  surroundings,  more  chev^V^  \\iaA.\\i 
in  merely  keep  one  in  the  county  2)oorhonse,  with  all  its  detximeiitaii  \xi1iwft\i*^^N3& 
luu  an  establish  fact— (Report  for  1876-^77.) 
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EDUCATION  OF  YOXnH  KEEDIXG  REFORM. 

The  nnmber  of  boys  remaining  in  the  State  Reform  School  at  the  close  of  1877  ^ 
262;  number  received  during  the  year,  123;  number  discharged.  103.  The  compli 
removal  of  all  prisonlike  surroundings,  commenced  in  1875  and  fully  completed  dnxi 
1876-^77,  is  said  to  have  had  an  effect  ux>on  the  dispositions  and  appearance  of  t 
boys  wmch  only  those  can  appreciate  who  have  carefully  watched  the  reform  school 
all  it^  past  and  present  phases.  Military  drill  has  been  introduced  as  part  of  the  e^ 
cational  system,  with  beneficial  results.  In  the  school  department  the  introduction 
several  new  text  books  has  added  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  department.  Thou; 
the  pupils  are  generally  from  a  class  as  unaccustomed  to  study  as  thev  have  been  mu 
stramed  in  their  habits,  many  are  learning  to  applv  themselves  with  energy  and  i 
fast  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  branches  of  education. — (Stat«  super] 
tendent's  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Ea 
Saginaw  December  27-29,  1877. 

The  first  paper,  read  by  W.  S.  George,  editor  of  the  Lansing  Republican!  urged  fl 
advantages  of  public  over  church  schools  and  noticed  difiercnt  classes  of  ODJcctions  i 
the  public  schools.  Papers  were  also  read  by  Superintendent  C..A.  Gowcr,  of  Eih 
Saginaw,  on  "Local  supervision;"  by  Miss  King,  on  "Botany;"  by  Superintended 
C.B.  Thomas,  of  Niles,  on  "  Educational  fallacies  and  forces ; "  by  President  H.  Q.  Bt; 
terfield,  of  Olivet  College,  on  "The  relation  of  the  lower  schools  to  the  colleges;"  '' 
Superintendent  Bemis,  of  Cold  water,  on  "The  next  step  in  the  educational  progress 
Michigan,"  in  which  he  recommended  that  the  State  should  make  special  provim 
for  education  between  the  primary  and  high  school ;  by  Professor  L.  McLoutli^f  fc 
State  Normal  School,  on  " How  shall  the  pliysical  sciences  be  taught?"  by  H.  D.Ka 
rower,  of  Chicago,  ^ving  a  protracted  "Field  view  of  the  schools ; "  by  Mrs.  K&t» 
Ford,  on  "The  Kindergarten;"  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Osband,  of  Albion  College,  on  "T 
teacher's  relation  to  the  moral  and  reli^ous  culture  of  the  future ; "  and  by  Profeoc 
I.  N.  Demmon,  of  the  Michigan  State  University,  on  "The  study  of  bibliography,  »: 
its  bearing  on  the  teacher's  work." — (Educational  Weekly.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

GEORGE  BERMIES  JOCELYN,  D.  D. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Michigan  department  of  its  issne  ^ 
February  8,  1877,  contained  the  following  notice:  "Dr.  George  B.  Jocolyn,  preside 
of  Albion  College,  died  early  on  the  moruing  of  January  27,  of  an  attack  of  iufiamac 
tion  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Jocelyn  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  January  3,  1824,  and  coi»^ 
qucntly  was  only  a  few  days  past  53.  Educated  at  Asbury  University,  Indiana, 
was  graduated  in  1842.  The  next  year  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conferee 
of  Indiana  as  an  itinerant  preacher^  and  soon  won  for  himself  a  high  place.*  Inl^ 
lie  was  transferred  to  the  Iowa  conference,  and  after  having  filled,  as  pastor,  somo 
the  most  important  charges  in  that  State,  ho  was  made  president  of  the  Iowa  Weslej' 
University  in  18C1.  In  1864  he  was  called  to  Albion  as  president  of  Albion  Colle^ 
and  continued  to  occupy  that  position  till  his  death,  except  for  two  years,  dur»- 
which  time  ho  served  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Grand  Rapi^ 
Dr.  Jocelyn  was  a  man  of  strong  masculine  character,  indomitable  force  and  persev^ 
ance,  ancl  full  of  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  and  education,  while  bis  la^ 
hearted  disposition  and  cordial  manners  fastened  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of  fiic^ 
ship  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  college,  the  church,  and  the  canse 
higher  education  in  Michigan  have  lost,  in  his  death,  one  whose  x^lace  it  will  be  di' 
cult  to  filL" 

HENRY  S.   CHEEVER,  M.  D. 

The  announcement  that  Dr.  Cheever,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapent:: 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  and  of  physiology  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospit* 
had  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  March  31, 1877,  grieved  a  ]ax;ge  circle  of  enthusiastic  admiri 
and  warm  friends.  The  Detroit  Medical  Journal  states  that  Dr.  Cheever  was  bom 
Exeter,  N.  Y.,  August  8, 1837,  and  when  seven  years  of  age  removed  with  his  pare^ 
to  Geneva,  lU.,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm.  In  1856  the  familv  removed 
Michigan  and  in  1859  settled  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  young  Cheever  entered  the  literc* 
departoient  of  the  university,  for  which  he  had  pre>iousTy  prepared  himself  at  Tecu^ 
sen.    Graduated  in  18(^,  he  gave  the  next  year  to  a  full  chemical  course  in  the  lahofi 

'A  coTre§poBdent  of  the  Detroit  TribTme  aayt  that  in  lti55  Dr.  Jocelyn  wm  made  pretiden^ 
TVbJtewBter  College. 
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tory ;  then  ontering  on  tho  direct  study  of  medicine^  lie  was  graduated  doctor  of  medicine 
iu  1866.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  school  ef 
-tlio  auiversityy  in  1868  was  made  lecturer  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  and  in 
'the  following  year  received  a  full  professorship.  In  1872  physiology  wa^  added  to  the 
O'tlior  subjects  of  his  teaching,  and  during  tbe  same  year  he  became  also  professor  of 
pliysiology  at  the  Long  Island  Cdllege  Hospital.  Of  course,  such  rapid  advancement 
-WAS  not  gained  without  close  study  and  uuremiiting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
cluur^  to  which  was  added  an  extensive  practice  also.  Under  these  accumulated  labors 
Ills  health  soon  began  to  yield,  and  symptoms  of  consumption  manifested  themselves. 
>L  S  years'  leave  of  absence  granted  in  1873  enabled  him  to  try  the  healing  influences  of 
tl&o  climate  of  Colorado ;  but,  although  his  general  health  improved,  the  pulmonary 
•tTOQl>l®  was  not  materially  alleviated,  and  when,  in  the  session  of  1875-76,  he  again, 
•undertook  to  lecture,  he  foimd  his  strength  iuadequatc,  and  was  compelled  to  give  up 
vrork.  From  that  time,  the  coming  end  was  calmly  awaited  and  eventually  met  wim 
(;liristian  fortitude  and  resignation. 

As  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Cheever  is  said  to  have  been  not  brilliant^  but  thorough,  working 

ori^tially  in  his  8x>ecial  lines  and  supplementing  the  teachings  of  the  books  by  ex- 

-pcruneutB  and  illustrations  conducted  by  himself.    According  to  the  language  oi  the 

faculty  of  medicine  and  surgeiy,  he  brought  to  the  uses  of  medical  education  a  clear 

niiii^l)  direct  force,  and  tireless  energy.    The  intensity  of  his  pui^poso  may  be  read  in 

tbo  labors  of  his  life,  and  has  been  too  surely  attested  by  his  eany  death. — (Detroit 

liedicalJoozual,  May,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 


Hon.  COBNELIUB  A.  QowBBfi  state  tuperintendent  qf  public  tfutnicfion,  Lanting. 


*  At  tUs  report  Is  ixoine  to  prriw,  infonnatioD  is  rpcplved  that  Hon.  Ilorace  S.  Tfirbell,  whoae  first 
term  ezteDdefl  from  January,  lt77,  to  January,  187P,  aud  -who  Iind  been  nriuiiiuted  ftr  u  second  term, 
bMittinicd  hit  positicD  to'  take  charcet.f  the  city  scbooiR  of  Indianapoliii,  Ind..  aud  ibat  tbe  gen- 
ttenaiiMMve  namftd  ban  been  appointetTby  tbe  frovi-rnor  !•')  fill  tho  unexpired  po.iiun  of  Mr.  Tarbell's 
t^rai.  He  bu  been  for  aomo  limo  auporintendout  of  iho  achooU  of  Saginaw. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-'77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  AITENDANCE. 

• 

Youth  of  school  acre  (5-21) *. . 

228,362 

151, 806 

65,384 

«10,000 

3, 515 
3,329 
3,119 

100 
|2, 763, 463 

1,487 
2,916 
4, 403 
$34  80 
29  10 

f  1, 517, 236 
1, 517, 236 

a238,362 
162, 551 

10,000 
10,685 

Enrolled  in  Dublio  Bchools 

Averase  daily  attendance 

riTiilrlTAn  in  otlier  Bchools  ,t-.  ,,^,  r  -r^-  - 

a9,C0O 
3,62S 

£00 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Nnmher  of  common  school  districts 

113 

School  rooms  for  studv 

School-houses - 

3,141 

104 

82, 982, 516 

1,711 

3,031 

4,742 

$36  75 

28  31 

t$l,  181, 327 
1, 181, 327 

a$3, 378, 569 
12,  COO,  000 

22 

4 

$219, 053 

224 

115 

339 

$1  95 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Valuation  of  school-hoiis^-fl  and  Hit^-R-  - 

TRACUEBS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Number  of  men  teachincr 

K"Tpl>«r  rtf  womp.n  tpftchincr  -  -   

Whole  number 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  h 

Average  monthly  i)ay  of  women  b 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  exDeuditure  on  those 

io'  -3 

w 

STATE   SCHOOL  FUND. 
Amount  of  available  school  fund      .   . 

WHoIa  AAtiiTiAteil  iLinniint 

$10, 000, 000 



a  Bstixnated.  , 

b  The  averages  hero  given  do  not,  it  appears,  include  salaries  of  city  siiperint<»ndcnt8  or  of  principa" 
receiving  $1,000  and  upwards,  but  relate  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  tho  pay  of  teachers  in  rand  schooU. 
In  tho  graded  school  districts  tho  average  pay  U  said  to  be  $40.85. 

e  In  tradition  to  tho  figure  hero  given,  about  $128,000  of  taxes  are  delinquent. 

d  The  apparent  decrease  in  income  and  expenditure  is  not  given,  as  from  tho  absence  of  local  TeponM 
the  figures  of  income  and  expenditure  must  be  considered  questionable  estimates. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  D.  Burt,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  the 
two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  TBOi:  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  appointed  every  second  year  by  the  p>^* 
emor,  with  tho  consent  of  the  senate,  for  the  general  supervision  of  the  public  school 
interests,  for  holding  county  superintendents'  meetings,  State  teachers*  institutes,  OJH^ 
normal  training  schools,  and  with  the  duty  of  making  annual  report  through  thogo^* 
emor  to  the  legislature. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  each  county  having  organized  school  districta^ 

elected  biennially  by  the  people  to  examine  and  Uceuse  teachers,  hold  yearly  t^*J.^ 

institutes,  visit  the  schools  once  in  each  term,  and  make  nuiiual  report  to  the  Stag 

mipeiintendent.    In  case  of  sickness,  ho  may  appoint  a  deputy  for  not  more  thafl^ 

daya'  service  in  any  year,  paying  limi  out  ol  Ana  ov?ii  aaXarj .    ioi  ^AsLatant,  to  be  p**** 
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»niity  for  making  annnal  visits  to  the  schools,  may  he  allowed  him  for  20  days 
»unty  commissioners  in  any  county  with  a  huii<lred  or  more  school  districts. 
I  of  trustees  for  common  school  districts  is  formed  at  first  by  the  election  at  the 
Qceting  of  a  director  for  one  year,  a  treasurer  for  two  years^  and  a  clerk  for 
irs.  It  is  continued  afterward  by  electing  at  each  annual  district  meeting  a 
In  place  of  the  retiriug  one.  The  board  iius  general  charge  of  schools  and 
»uses  for  the  district. 

I  of  education,  for  an  independent  school  district  of  500  or  more  inhabitants  is 
t  first  by  electing  in  like  manner  G  directors  for  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three 
d  continue<l  by  electing  thereafter  2  each  year  in  place  of  the  2  retiring  ones, 
•rds  ordinarily  have  graded  school  systems. 

^rk8  of  both  these  classes  of  boards  make  annual  report  to  the  ooonty  super 
t. — (School  laws  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL   CONDITION. 

iffnres  in  the  statistical  summary  can  be  relied  on — and  Snperintendent  Burt 
that  they  are  accurate  in  the  main  as  respects  the  enrolment  in  the  schools, 
'  terms,  number  of  teachers,  schools,  and  districts,  though  uncertain  in  some 
ngs — there  has  been  improvement  since  the  last  report.  A  law  of  1876  has 
orco  making  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  schools  with  three  months'  terms  the 
apportionment  of  the  interest  derived  from  the  State  school  fund.  This  has  no 
d  a  stimulating  iniluence^  and  so  the  increased  enrolment  Iti  the  public  schools 
J  than  overtaken  the  estimated  increase  of  children  of  school  age,  without 

the  enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools.  Whether  the  addition  of  22 
ol-houses  t4>  those  which  ha<l  been  previously  built  alibrds  sufficient  accom- 
1  for  the  additional  enrolment  appears  doubtful;  but  in  many  counties  and 
;hool  districts  there  has  been  evidently  A  considerable  increase  of  accommoila- 
ivell  as  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  sch(M>ls.  The  number  of  teachers 
em  to  have  increased  in  fair  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  pnpils  to  be 

but  the  superintendent,  comparing  this  number  with  the  number  of  the 
Btricts,  fears  that  it  indicates  a  large  amount  of  change  of  teachers  during 
The  standard  of  quulilication  in  the  teachers  appears  fnim  the  county  re- 
be  gjradually  rising,  while  meetings  of  teachers  for  mutual  improvement  and 
.  ot  district  oiUcei-s  for  consultation  as  to  school  affairs  indicate  a  disposition 
ve.  The  statistics  of  graded  schools  presi'iited  in  a  table  in  the  State  report 
1  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  than  hcretolbre,  and  30  more  graded  school  dis- 
)  included  than  in  187(5.  The  State  text  book  contract  has  been  an  elemtut 
bance  in  many  (piartei-s,  and  the  fmancial  statements,  thix>ugh  faulty  reports 
nty  auditoi-s,  are  ftu*  from  being  as  clear  and  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished. 

INEQUAUTIES    IN    THE    SCnOOL    SYSTEM. 

Qtendent  Burt. — while  laboring  earnestly  to  impnn'o  the  schools  in  respect 
ighness  and  efficiency  and  while  meeting  with  some  dcfpree  of  success  in  this — 
investigation  that  the  rerpiirement  of  the  constitution  which  calls  for  "a 
md  uniform  system"  is  unfortunately  far  fi*om  being  obst*rved.  A  tabulated 
it  prepared  by  him  fi-om  statistics  fuiTiishcd  by  the  Stjite  auditor  shows  in- 
s  (1)  in  ihe  size  of  districts,  whieh  varies  from  1^  sections  to  39^  sections;' 

0  basis  for  taxation,  this  ranging  from  J^jG,000  of  valuation  down  to  1^10,000  or 
1 ;  (3)  in  the  results  of  the  required  taxation  for  school  purposes,  which  taxa- 
anse  of  the  inequality  in  the  bjisis,  yields  districts  from  $100  down  to  $12  for 
ools;  (4)  in  the  special  oi>tional  taxation,  where  thrt^e  or  four  counties  come 
5  extra-legal  ligures  of  11  mills  on  the  dollar,  while  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
iches  only  an  average  of  2.4G  mills;  (5)  in  length  of  school  term,  about  900 
having  only  3  months  of  8(rliool  in  a  year,  300  having  5  months,  700  having 
I,  and  more  than  100  from  9  to  10  months ;  (C))  in  the  nuinl>er  of  pupils  to  a 
le  average  in  somewhere  near  one  hundi'ed  scliools  being  70;  in  a  few  counties, 
in  several,  less  than  25;  iu  many,  only  fnmi  15  to  20;  and  in  numerous  schools 
^ountie8,  not  going  beyond  10. 

being,  of  course,  no  neees-sity  for  such  inequalities,  the  snperintendent  looks 
'or  the  means  of  remedying  tliem  to  some  extent,  lie  finds  these  means  in 
iblo  things:  first,  in  th(^  i»lau  of  making  a  township  the  smallest  limit  of  a 
strict,  and  letting  a  board  of  tnistees  chosen  for  the  whole  township  decide 
ny  schools  are  iH'«'ded  and  wliere  they  should  be  placed,  an  arrangement 
IS  worked  very  wtdl  else  wliere ;  ^  next,  iu  a  system  of  taxation  and  distribution, 

nUtPfit  variation  in  hIiotvii  in  tho  twd  numbers  given^  except  that  iu  the  ooonty  of  Crow  Wim^ 

01  districts  coutaiii  I'iO  RcctionH  (-nili. 

ig  plea  for  this  H.vstenj  in  prtfou-iu-o  to  tho  potty  district  Bystcm  is jpTOivPtiipA  Vti  «k  -^wnww*' 
lor  D.  C.  John,  of  tho  Mankato  Aormal  School^  before  the  State  TeaAliQtm^  A»a»»BM0a«V 
id  by  Mr.  Burt  in  Im  rvpuiL 
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alao  found,  to  work  well  olscwliero,  "by  which  tho  oitlinary  taxation  for  ecliool  pnrpoaet 
goes  into  the  State  treasury  and  ia  distributed  oquoUy  throughout  the  State  on  the 
basis  of  school  popiUation,  ourolment,  or  average  attendance.  He  thinks  the  pe<Mple 
can  have  one  of  these  systems  or  both  by  making  a  sufficiently  loud  calL — (Beport) 

CHANGES    IX    THE    SCHOOL    LAW. 

In  a  revision  of  tho  school  law,  made  in  1877,  the  following  alterations  were  intro- 
duced :  (1)  Tho  time  for  the  annual  8cliool%neetiug  was  changed  from  the  first  Saturday 
in  October  to  tho  first  in  September,  to  enable  tho  new  trustees  then  elected  to  unite 
with  the  older  mcm1)ers  in  making  seasonable  arrangements  for  the  winter  schools  and 
to  give  leisure  for  getting  into  proper  shape  the  reports  required  to  be  made  by  distriel 
clerks  to  county  superintendents  after  presenting  the  substance  of  them  at  these  me^ 
ings.     (2)  Clerks  are  by  the  new  law  allowed  pay,  at  the  rate  of  2  per  c*nt.  on  thecaah 
disbursements  of  the  year,  for  making  accurate  and  timely  rejiorts  to  their  county 
superuitendents;  formerly  they  were  liable  to  a  tine  of  $50  for  neglect  of  this  duty, 
without  any  encouragement  in  tho  jiei-lbrmance  of  it.     (3)  As  in  other  States  having 
school  funds  derived  Irom  congressional  land  grants,  the  current  income  of  such  fun<u 
is  now  ordered  to  be  used  only  to  pay  the  wage*  of  teachers,  it  having  been  before  often 
diverted  to  other  purposes,  such  as  building  and  repairs,  even  at  the  expense  of  shorten- 
ing tho  term  of  scliools  and  of  engaging  lor  the  shortened  terras  the  cheapest  teach^ 
who  are  likely  to  prove  the  poorest.     (4)  County  sux>erintendents,  who  in  most  counties 
were  ai^pointed  by  the  county  commisHiouei's  on  evidence  of  their  high  moral  character 
and  literary  attainments,  may  now  be  chos(;n  by  tho  peojile,  without  any  requirement! 
as  to  moral  or  literary  qualifications.     (5)  To  sectu'c  more  complete  visitation  of  schools 
in  largo  counties,  the  superintendent  of  any  county  with  100  or  more  school  districts  ii 
now  allowed  an  assistant  appointed  by  himself,  with  the  consent  of  the  county  com- 
missioners, for  20  days'  service  at  the  beginning  of  eai^li  school  term,  such  assistant 
to  be  paid  by  tho  county  at  the  rate  of  §.{  a  day.     ((>)  To  the  qualifications  for  a  first 
grade  teacher's  certificate  has  been  iMlded  a  knowledge  of  civil  government  and  natn- 
ral  philosophy ;  to  those  for  all  grades,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  hygieno  and  as 
ability  to  impart  oral  instructi<m  in  other  language  than  tbat  of  the  text  books.    Three 
other  slight  changes  have  little  more  than  local  interest. —  (State  report  for  1876-77.) 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Graded  schools  are  reported  in  61  cities  and  villages,  having  528  instructors,  a  total 
enrohnent  of  30,566,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  19,519.  The  average  leDgtii  of 
the  school  year  in  the  schools  tabulated  (more  than  oir'O)  was  S.8  months.  Eleven  cities 
hold  their  schools  10  months  in  tho  year,  31  cities  and  villages  9  montbs,  and  iu  only 
6  districts  is  the  time  less  than  8  mouths. — (Report  of  State  superintendent,  1876-^>) 

THE  CONTRACT  FOR  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  current  sentiment  respecting  the  present  law  for  supplying  text  books  tlirongH 
one  contractor  for  the  whole  State  is  probably  indicated  in  a  re6<dution  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  tho  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  ^lankato.  This  resolution  expresses  the 
l>elief  that  tho  arrangement  "not  only  unnecessarily  contravenes  well  ei^tablished  laws 
of  trade,  but  is  sumptuary  in  its  character  and  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
the  genius  of  republican  institutions." 

For  these  and  other  reasons — such  as  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  tho  lack  of  • 
sound  financial  basis,  and  the  hindrance  to  school  work  from  tho  want  which  it  has 
caused  of  a  remilar  supply  of  books — the  association  resi)ectfally  asked  the  legifllatuw 
to  repeal  the  law  and  reimburse  the  conlTactor  for  any  loss  which  such  repeal  ini^» 
occasion. — (State  report,  1877.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

St.  Paul  has  a  board  of  education  composed  of  3  school  inspectors  from  each  ^^J"* 
one-thinl  changc<l  annually.  Of  tho  comx>osition  of  the  boards  in  other  cities  nnoer 
special  charters  no  certain  information  is  at  hand.  In  independent  districts,  'J'*^^,? 
^neral  law,  there  are  6  directors  in  the  board,  subject  to  one-third  annual  change.  AI* 
the  places  here  named  had  superintendents  iu  1877. 
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STATISTICS. 


CltiM. 

1 

0 
M 

• 

A 

5- 

i 

1 

11 

**  a 

1.148 
3,607 
1.  IU9 

i.ieo 

1.  IG3 
4,316 
l.KO 

721 

S.490 

774 

701 

8«4 

«,<100 

l.i^ 

fit 
75 
20 
81 
10 
75 
30 

t^'OO 

120. 0(10 

ffMAt^m  diviiion) 

70.  €0i) 

90,  WO 

9.%O0U 

331  Wl 

1:»,4<J0 

Sties  here  given  are  from  a  table  in  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent, 
;aius  uo  note  of  the  population  of  each  place  or  of  tho  number  of  youth  of 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

established  during  the  year  in  her  high  school  a  mineralogical  cabinet 
led  with  spccimeuH  of  ores  and  minerals,  and  linng  a  set  of  large  wall  mapn 
her  3  school  buildings.  Besides  yearly  examinations  by  tbe superintendent 
tfomotioH,  there  are  written  examinations  once  a  month.  Pupils  falling 
wding  of  75  x>er  cent,  for  two  consecutive  mouths  are  put  back  one  grade.— 
»rt,  1877.) 

mpolis  a  new  stone  building  for  the  high  school  has  been  erected  at  a  cost 
besides  a  new  ward  Mchool  costing  $18,(^.  In  luldition  to  the  regular  teach- 
miimenirieH  were  employed  in  ld/'7  to  do  substitute  work  for  absent  teachers 
Q^o  a  preparation  which  will  enable  them  to  step  into  the  regular  ranks. 
I  of  study  was  modified,  fewer  text  books  being  used  and  more  oral  instruo- 
Writteu  examinations  were  held  every  seven  weeks,  and  were  made  the 
"omotion.  An  average  of  90  pei  cent,  on*  two  such  examinations  carried  the 
y  the  next  grade. — (State  report,  1877.) 

9lis  (eastern  division)  re<luced  in  187(>-'77  her  school  course  firom  11  to  9  years, 
ig  the  last  two  years  on  the  ground  of  the  crowded  condition  of  her  school 
ind  the  fact  that  the  instruction  for  those  years  could  be  obtained  in  the 
y  department  of  the  State  university,  near  at  hand.  Essentially  the  same 
romotiou  prevail  as  at  Winona,  the  consent  of  tho  superintendent,  however, 
tssary  in  each  special  case  and  in  the  first  3  grades. —  (State  report,  1877.) 
ig  holds  written  examinations  every  6  we-eks  as  tests  for  promotion,  indi- 
motious  being  provided  fur  at  the  end  of  any  school  month  and  class  promo- 
te end  of  the  school  year.  6y  trausfcrring  to  the  high  school  the  pupils  of 
grammar  grade  who  had  been  engaged  in liigh  schoolstudies,  the  enrolment 
iool  was  increased  from  34  to  69.  Four  young  men  from  this  school  were 
x>  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  187C. — (State  report,  1877.) 
"  reports  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  her  high  school  to  prepare  students  for  a 
course,  and  that  some  six  or  eight  of  the  graduates  intended  to  pursue  such 
(State  report,  1877.) 

^aul,  besides  tho  enrolment  above  given,  there  appear  from  a  return  to  be 
rivate  and  parochial  schools.  In  the  public  schools  tho  system  is  to  have 
ses  and  brief  recitations,  partly  with  a  view  to  greater  liie  and  partlyt« 
•tunity  for  better  judgment  of  iiidividual  capacities  and  acquirements.  The 
found  to  work  well,  improving  attendance,  stimulating  ambition,  elevating 
ird  of  scholarship,  and  enabling  quick  and  active  minded  pupils  to  a<lvance 
lly  in  each  study  and  through  the  several  grades. — (State  report,  1877.) 
assigns  one  year  for  each  grade  and  makc8  regular  promotions  at  the  close 
imer  term;  out,  if  any  i)iipil  can  do  tho  required  work  in  less  time,  he  may 
;cd  on  special  examination  if  found  qualified  for  the  next  higher  grade. 
exce]>tion, -promotions  are  made  by  classes,  based  on  the  class  standing  and 
ly  and  yearly  examinations. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


other  things  which  indicate  improvement  in  the  three  State  normal  SAb.Qo\» 
%j  Mankato,  and  St.  Cloud  are  tho  facts  that  the  admisaioii  Yiqa  X^een 'raASoOL*. 
t  has  been  a  wcaliug  out,  to  some  extent,  of  unproxmaiug  aadL  Tixi^xofib^ 
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pupils ;  and  that,  tfarongh  stnclied  elimiuation  of  preparatory  work,  the  aathoritiesara 
able  to  devote  their  strength  more  fully  to  proper  normal  work. 

Pupils  iu  the  preparatoiy  de^iartmeut  ut  wiuoua  are  now  charged  tuition,  it  being 
held  unfair  to  impose  upon  the  normal  Hcbool  gratuitous  work  wnich  belongs  properly 
to  the  common  schools.  Under  this  rule  the  number  of  preparatory  pupils  has  con- 
siderably  decreased,  and  tbo  principal  believes  that  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of 
Huch  a  department  will  probably  soon  ceuse.  The  other  schools  are  aiming  in  the 
same  direction.  At  St.  Cloud  the  lower  preparatory  class  has  been  dropped  and  the 
model  department  (a  pay  school  of  ordinary  grades)  made  to  accommodate  all  of  this 
class  who  remain.  At  Mankato  esseutiully  the  same  thing  has  been  done,  and  the  nor- 
mal work  hence  goes  forward  with  increased  force  and  vigor. 

Among  the  results  of  thus  reducing  the  preparatory  work,  a  higher  cnlttire  in  the 
public  schools  of  places  which  supply  normal  students  is  anticipated,  as  snch  schools 
will  have  the  preparation  of  ))upils  for  the  normal  schools  thrown  on  their  hands,  aad 
must  bring  them  up  to  the  advanced  renuirements.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  through  the 
devotion  of  more  time  to  strictly  normal  students  a  higher  scholarship  will  appear  ia 
the  upper  classes  of  the  normal  schools,  and  that  it  wiU  be  possible  also  to  aecure  atn- 
dents  for  a  more  advanced  normal  course.  Snch  a  course,  it  appears,  has  been  planned 
in  all  the  three  schools,  iacluding  elementary  Latin  as  necessary  to  a  thorough  nuderr 
standin|2^  and  analysis  of  English,  and  also  such  higher  branches  as  are  required  to  bo 
taught  m  the  upper  departments  of  gra<led  schools  and  in  high  schools.  The  uunonnce- 
ment  that  snch  a  course  is  cont<emplated  is  said  to  have  already  attracted  to  the  schools 
a  class  of  pupils  whose  influence  on  those  below  them  is  likely  to  be  elevating. 

Nor  is  the  above  the  only  gain  secured  or  anticipated  from  the  changes  made.  With 
a  higher  course  of  study  and  a  cutting  down  of  preparatory  work,  it  becomes  possible  to 
decrease  the  number  of  classes  and  to  graduate  but  a  single  class  each  year.  There 
may  thus  be  a  smaller  proportionate  teaching  force,  and  yet,  through  having  the 
pupils  longer  under  hand,  a  greater  thoroughness. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1876-77  in  the  three  schools  were  as  follows:  At  Winona^ 
normal  pupils,  221 ;  average  attendance,  171 ;  at  Mankato,  normal  pupils,  175 ;  ave^ 
age  attendance,  114  ;  at  St.  Cloud,  145  normal  pupils  and  101  in  average  attendance; 
rK>tal  enrolment,  541 ;  total  average  attendance,  *S^ ;  graduates,  84.  The  total  unm- 
iH^r  of  graduates  fn)m  all  the  three  since  their  establishment  has  been  548,  of  whom  205 
were  t-eochers  in  the  schools  of  the  State  in  the  year  covered  by  the  report,  while  614 
others  who  had  received  some  training  in  these  institutions  were  also  thus  engaged.— 
^  State  reiiort,  1877.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Several  of  the  graded  schools  and  high  schools  are  reported  to  he  giving  instmction 
preparatory  to  teaching  and  to  be  furnishing  considerable  numbers  of  teachers  for  tlie 
lower  schools.  The  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  at  St.  Peter,  also  reports  a  normal 
course  of  4  years,  conducting  ))upils  through  the  ordinary  high  school  studies  and 
m viewing  conmion  branches  with  special  n'rercnce  to  methods  of  teaching,  besidee 
iiwtrnotiniv  in  the  th*»'^ry  and  pnictice  of  tea'-'biiig.  Thon,  too,  in  the  Minneapolis 
Business  College  a  teachers'  training  class  lasting  3  months  was  held  in  the  summer 
vacation  of  1877,  with,  it  is  said,  "gratifying  success."  Tlie  county  superinteikleDt • 
states  that  a  number  of  old  teachers  were  in  atti'ndance,  and  that  at  the  fall  examiuar 
tiuns  he  noticed  a  marked  improvement  in  their  attainments. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  normal  schools,  the  facnities  of  the  latter,  aein 
a  previous  year,  were  engaged  to  furnish  the  State  superintendent  in  the  spring  witk 
a  teaching  force  equal  to  the  service  of  one  teacher  from  each  school  for  six  wcekaj 
and,  in  the  autumn,  with  as  many  weeks  of  such  service  as  could  be  rendered  without 
detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  schools.  Under  this  arrangement,  institntes  coveriag 
19  weeks  in  the  spring  and  several  others  in  the  autumn  were  held  in  16  coiintieSi 
with  A  total  att'Ondance  of  more  than  l,!iiOO  teachers.  The  saving  to  the  State  by  thf* 
|)liui  was  about  $500,  while  the  gain  to  the  teachers  from  having  thorough  nonnal 
instruction  irom  trained  experts  must  have  been  very  great. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

public  man  schools. 

Superintendent  Burt,  in  his  rejwrt  on  the  graded  school  system  of  the  State,  entert 
into  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  high  school  as  the  proper  rnlmination  of  each  set  oj 
j^raded  wrhools,  where  possible,  and  shows  in  various  striking  lights  the  weakness  <*' 
the  current  objections  to  high  school  training.  "The  high  scliooy  he  says,  **i^*J 
etincatfi  a  small  }»ercentage  as  compared  with  the  pupils  of  the  primary  school,  a^J^ 
MtiJI  he  a  necotwiiry  agent  in  the  system,  retlex  in  its  influence  on  the  sehool»belo^  »^ 
t^lavating  their  scliolarship,  inciting  their  \)\ip\\B\,o  \\v^ ^tvCi^ajiNqt,  and  furnishing*'^ 
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• 

ing  and  eacrpjctic  a  cuUuro  without  which  thoir  intollcctnal  progress  wonld 
JO  anx>^tod  at  a  very  early  stxige.''  In  his  judgmeut,  *'  their  iDflnence  in  a 
'  pubhc  culture  is  iudiMpeusablo.  Without  thorn  tho  primary  schools  would 
<tand:iixl  above  thciuHelvcs  at  which  to  aim,  and  the  three  lc*s  would  be  too 
illy  learned  for  any  val  liable  results.  We  camiot  /'  he  says,  **  incur  such  conse^ 
we  can  better  alfovd  to  support  our  schools  for  higher  learning  with  a  libor- 
:  shall  give  tlieui  their  best  i)ossible  inlluence  as  the  strength  and  the  glory 
bhc  school  system." 

bio  illustnvtive  of  tho  graded  school  syst/em  and  embracing  it«  chief  statistics, 
3,95:)  as  tho  number  of  pupUs  in  the  '^  highest  schools,*'  372  as  having  com- 
I  com-se,  and  119  as  completiug  it  in  1877.  As  some  of  the  "  more  than  58W 
included  have  only  two  or  three  grades,  it  is  hanlly  to  be  supposed  that  the 

school "  is  always  a  high  school  or  that  all  tho  3,953  pupils  above  given 
h  school  grac^c  though  probably  tho  greater  portion  of  the  otnor  two  numbers 
1  school  studeiiis. 

jli  schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Winona  were  the  only  ones  in  which 
M  taught  in  ld7(>-'77,  the  pupils  in  Greek  nnmbering  46.  Omer  schools  had 
r  printed  courses,  but  had  no  students  desiring  to  take  Greek.  The  schools 
npils  in  Latin  were  22  aud  the  total  of  I^atin  scholars  444.  In  some  of  theso 
.atin  is  taught  to  only  a  limited  extent ;  hut  five  or  six  have  a  sufficiently 

course  iu  it  to  prepare  for  the  freshman  class  in  college,  while  in  the  thrA 
caching  Greek  Mr.  Burt  says  that  mipils  may  bo  thoroughly  fitted  in  languages 
lematics  for  any  of  the  colleges.  Ho  thinks  that  under  proper  encouragemeut 
he  high  schools  might  be  made  to  prepare  students  for  a  scientllic  course  with 
Report.,  1877.) 

OTHER  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

btistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
nts  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  aud  IX  in  tho  appendix,  and  summaries  of 
he  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

[  Statistics  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  other  institutions  under 
rcijoiting  for  1S77^  see  Table  IX  of  tho  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  these 
eport  of  the  Coinmissioner  iJroceding. 

partmeuts  which  have  thus  far  been  organized  in  the  Minnesota  State  Uni- 
-e  the  collegiate  or  elementary  department,  and  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  of 
arts,  and  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  "collegiate  department" 
c!ory  tj  the  permanent  colleges  of  the  university,  and  comprises  3  courses 
the  classical,  scieutilic,  and  modem.  It  includes,  together  with  the  work  of 
nan  and  s^pliomow  rlaMRos  of  tb«  or#lin?».ry  mllpgo  ^.o»»»Hfrt^  f !»«»  remainder  of 
tipava  o:\v  d('])iirtmcnt,  so  long  as  any  may  be  retained.  One  year  of  prepar- 
•k  has  be:Mi  alrea<ly  dropped,  aud  others  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  prac- 
This  arrangement  of  departments  emphasizes  and  formulates  the  growing 
of  Aincricau  colleges  to  make  the  close  of  the  second  or  sophomore' year  a 
5  X>^int  for  certain  professional  or  technical  courses  and  for  tho  introduction 
al  studies.  The  high  schools  and  other  preparatory  schools  of  the  Stato  are 
ted  to  extend  their  work  substantially  up  to  the  junior  year.  When  this 
9  been  generally  done,  the  university,  as  provided  by  law,  will  dispense  with 
)  of  the  department  of  elementary  instruction  and  will  extend  tho  means  for 
study. 

lege  of  science,  literature,  and  tho  arts  presents,  likewise,  3  courses  of  study, 
»,  one  in  science,  and  one  in  literature,  leading,  respectively,  to  tho  degrees 
J.  B.,  and  D.  L.  Masters'  degrees  in  science,  literature,  aud  the  arts  aro  con- 
all  bacheloi-s  of  this  or  other  reputable  college*,  who,  not  sooner  than  two 
jr  graduation,  pass  an  examination  on  some  prescribed  line  of  classical,  scien^ 
terary  study  and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

vas  an  attendance  of  304  students  in  tho  university  in  1877,  of  whom  138 
reparatory  aud  CD  iu  8i)ecial  studies. —  (C^Ueudar,  187G-'77.) 

SUPEIUOR  IXSTUUCnOX  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

lartered  institutions  exclusively  for  young  women,  SL  Mamfs  HalL  at  Fari- 
d  the  MinncapoViH  Female  Seminary^  report  au  atteudaiice,  respectively,  of  103 
budeuts.  Tho  number  of  thcvso  i)ursuing  regular  collegiate  courses  at  St. 
not  given.  At  tho  oMier,  it  is  rept>rt<*.d  to  be  44.  Music,  drawing,  French, 
lan  aixj  taught  in  boUi,  with  painting  also  iu  the  former.  St.  Mary^s  Hall  has, 
ratos  for  the  inu^tratiou  of  chemistry,  a  cabinet  of  uatuiai  Yn&ior^,  ^liSi^  ^ds^ 
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astronomical  observatory,  which  the  Minneapolis  Seminary  still  lacks.     Bot 
libraries,  numbering,  respectively,  COO  and  GOO  vohimes. — (Ilotnms.) 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  VIU,  and  summary  of  this  iu  the  Commissioner's 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  Unirersity  offers  in  the  order  of  their 
tonce  (1)  an  advanced  or  university  course  of  2  years,  based  ou  the  scientific  c< 
the  collegiate  department  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  a^nciiltv 
an  elementary  course,  which  substitutes  natural  sciences  and  practical  instruci 
languages  and  mathematics  in  the  latter  i)art  of  the  coui'se ;  and  (3)  special  c 
which  any  i>er80n  who  can  read  and  write  the  English  language  may  enter  \ 
examination. 

The  College  of  Mechanio  Arts  of  tite  State  UtiiversUy  provides  3  advanced  or  uni 
courses  coveiing  2  years,  based  on  the  scientiiic  course  of  the  collegiate  depai 
These  lead  to  degrees  in  civil  engineering,  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  in  ar< 
ure.  Applicants  who  have  completed  the  scientific  coui*se  of  the  collegiate  • 
ment  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  junior  class  without  further  examination ; 
must  T>a88  satisfactory  examinations  iu  all  the  studies  of  that  coui:so. —  (Uni 
Calendar,  1876-77.) 

Carleton  College^  Northfield,  apx)ears  to  have  enlarged  in  1877  its  scientific  com 
a  scientific  department,  with  an  additional  endowment  of  $20,0G0  for  physical  s 
and  with  considerable  enlargement  of  its  geological  and  minoralogical  cabinet, 
as  of  its  apparatus  for  illustration  of  chemical,  physical,  and  anatomical  stu 
(Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  institutions  for  theological  instruction  in  this  State  are  the  Scahury  1 
School  (Protestant  Episcopal),  at  Faribault,  the  Augsburg  Seminarium  (Evan 
Lutheran),  at  Minneapolis,  and  St.  John^a  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic),  at  St.  J 
For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  in  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  iu  the  Re 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAP  A^^>  DUMB  AND  THE  BLHTD. 

The  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
reports  an  attendance  in  the  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  101  ])upils,  i 
that  for  the  blind  of  19.  The  deaf  and  dumb  are  instructed  during  r.^  hours  ca« 
in  the  common  school  branches,  case  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  English  Ian 
being  chiefly  aimed  at.  Three  and  a  half  hours  daily  are  spent  in  the  work 
where  coopering,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  printing,  and  sewing  are  taught.  The 
in  articulation  has  made  marked  progi-ess  in  lip  reading  and  articulate  speech 
posed  as  it  is  of  pupils  who  have  had  their  hearing  long  enough  to  gain  some  1 
ed^  of  spoken  language.  The  number  of  pupils  who  are  proper  subjects  for  thi 
is  increasing. 

The  blind  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  music,  mental 
metic,  practical  arithmetic,  ceoffraphy,  English  history,  United  States  history,  s 
writing  with  lead  pencil  ancfin  Braille  point. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  100  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  child 
the  State  who  are  not  yet  under  instruction. — (Report,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

MINNESOTA   STATE    EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  hc^ld  at  Mankato,  August  28-20, 
The  State  superintencfent  reports  that  the  attendance  was  large  and  the  discu 
ami  papers  of  unusual  interest.  In  reference  to  an  exi^resscd  wish  that  all  the  ] 
should  bo  published  in  his  report.  Superintendent  Burt  explains  that  their  len 
such  that  space  could  not  be  given  them,  but  that  he  made  an  exception  in  fa 
two  very  valuable  papers,  of  which  abstracts  are  presented.  These  are  "  The  i 
tion  and  its  object,"  by  Miss  A.  Abbott,  and  "Method  of  teaching  histoiy,"  by  A] 
A.  Wheeler. 

Further  details  of  the  proceedings  are  given  in  a  partial  report  of  the  meeting 

lished  in  the  Educational  Weekly.    This  states  that  there  was  a  much  larger  atten 

than  has  characterized  these  meetings  for  several  years;  the  very  best  edu 

Appeared  in  force ;  able  papers  were  presented  on  live  topics,  and  these  brought  < 

teiiatJDg  Oiscuaaiona.    Among  the  papers  the  following  are  mentioned :  "  At  whj 

Bbould  childrou  be  admitted  to  tUo  public  &c\ioo\&^.^^  \>^  l&x.  i^wd^  of  St.  Paul ; 
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elements  of  religion  in  common  schools,''  by  Superintendent  G.  C.  Tanner,  and  one 
b^  Mr.  Woodman,  of  Minneapolis,  on  ''  Free  text  books:''  that  is,  books  owned  b^  the 
district  and  loane<l  to  the  children,  a  system  favored  and  demonstrated  to  be  benehcial, 
economical,  and  feasible. 

^fr.  Bond  argued  that  the  school  law  now  makes  the  age  of  attendance  too  early  (5 
years),  that  the  primary  schools  are  thns  mode  nurseries,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
change  the  law  and  put  the  age  of  admission  at  7. 

Mr.  Tanner  held  that  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  character  and  actions,  an  idea  of 
Tijrht  and  wrons,  and  a  regard  for  the  sacred  majesty  of  law  must  be  cultivated  in  the 
schools,  or  the  ioundation  of  good  discipline  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty  will  be 
wanting. — (State  report,  1877,  and  Educational  Weekly,  September  *20,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  DAVm  Buirr,  State  wperirUendent  qfpubUe  inttnution,  SL  PmiL 

fSeoond  tonn,  1877-1879.] 
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JVII8SI88IPPI. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAKY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

Colored  youth  of  school  age 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

White  youth  in  schools 

Colored  youth  in  sjhools 

Whole  number  in  schools 

Average  monthly  enrolment,  white. . 
Average  monthly  enrolment,  colored 

Whole  average  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance,  white 

Average  daily  attendance,  colored  . . 
Whole  average  attendance 

SCHOOLS. 

Average  term,  in  days,  in  country  . . 

Average  term,  in  days,  in  cities 

Average  term  throughout  the  State . 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Number  of  white  teachers 

Number  of  colored  teachers 

Average  monthly  salary  paid 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  reported  school  income 

Whole  reported  expenditure  for  schoolf 


1875-76. 


No 
No 
^o 


171,032 
184,  &)? 
a'J5,919 

76,026 

90,178 
166, 204 

6r>,  :J84 

68,  C80 
Ki3, 964 

report. 

report. 

report. 


80 
17J 
100 


1,973 

1,005 

$39  87 


$441, 423 
417,700 


1876-^. 


iro,  r04 

174, 485 

324,989 
84,374 
76, 1^4 

160,528 
63,943 
r5, 814 

119,717 
52,672 
44,627 
97,299 


77 

£00 

No  report. 


2,669 

1, 4r>9 

i:sd  19i 


$496,997 
481,215 


Increase. 


Dtcnmb. 


8,348 


25 


698 
454 


$55, 564 
63,455 


20,5C8 
10,372 
30,930 


14,034 

5,676 

1,441 

12,766 

14,307 


$10  67i 


(From  reports  of  lion.  Joseph  Bardwell,  State  superintendent  of  public  educatjon, 
for  187G  and  1877;  the  former,  however,  embracing  full  statistics  from  only  50  countiei 
out  of  75,  and  1  ho  latter  fix>m  only  65.  The  items  of  income  and  expenditure  aw  fo^ 
the  public  schools  alone,  not  including  the  normal  schools  or  universities  receiving 
appropriations  from  State  funds.  Through  a  change  introduced  in  1876,  making  t» 
school  {ind  calendar  years  synchronous,  the  figures  in  the  second  column  probably  coW 
15  mouths;  hereafter  they  will  cover  the  period  from  January  1  to  December  31.) 

OFFICERS   OF   THE    STATE    SCUOOL    SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  "goreral  supervision  of  the  common  schools  and  of  the  educational  intereflteof 
the  State,"  a  Sfate  superintendent  of  public  eiUKsation  is  elected  every  fourth  year,  alti» 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  governor. 

"For  the  management  and  investment  of  the  school  funds  under  the  general dirt^ 
tion  of  the  legislature  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,' 
there  is  a  State  hoard  of  education ^  c^omposcd  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney  fi«o- 
eral,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  education. 

LOCAL. 

A  counttf  ttupcrinfendent  ofpuhlic  education  for  each  county'  is  nppointcd  biennially ^T 

'  A  county  i3  tho  ordinary  school  district  in  MisaiHaippi ;  an  iucor|>orated  city  with  more  tliM^*f 

inhabitant^)  f  ums  a  »;»parn*to  school  district ;  townships  or  towns  nn<l  cities  with  loss  than  3,000  laba^ 

itants  appear  to  bo  1  lio  customnry  subdisti-icts.    Foitoci  ly  there  was  :\  Itoaid  of  school  di:t>ctor«  fe'«*2 

county;  hut  in  JC7.'t  thia  boanlapp^'ara  to  havo  been  abolished,  end  its  duty  of  lookinpc  alUrtdi'" 

Jandu  and  aohool  fand8  tranafeirv;d,  aa T.^apo^ctn  county  dlatvii'tft,  V'*  county  auporvitfora  and  ooun^wV" 

inteudonts,  and  aa  respects  town  aiid  city  <liairkta  to  U\e  'm&^ov  ttx:b!\\a\ii\3»ttiv(av<dl«u!di  diataiota 
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icntioned  State  board  wUh  the  consent  of  the  senate,  on  the  certificate  of 
>ard  of  examiners  api>oiuted  to  examine  all  the  canoidates  for  the  office 
e  chosen  has  the  requisite  e<lucational  qnalifications^  is  of  good  habits  and 
md  X)088csse8  executive  ability.  Ue  is  to  examine  and  license  teachen  for 
schools,  visit  these  schools  at  least  once  in  each  term,  make  annual  report  of 
;  State  superintendent,  and  report  to  the  State  auditor  the  number  of  cduca- 

I  in  hia  county  and  to  the  State  board  the  condition  of  the  school  lands  and 
is. 

incorporated  toTvn  or  city  with  2,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  qualified 
;  annually  2  trustees  for  each  ward.  In  towns  and  cities  with  less  than 
itants  the  mayor  and  aldermen  api)oint  annually  a  board  of  3  trustees,  who 
d  of  school  trustees.  To  form  such  a  board  in  a  rural  subdistrict,  the  patrons 
ils  who  have  the  qnaliticalions  of  voters  elect  annually  3  trustees  to  serve 
t  election.  These  boards  employ  teachers  and  look  after  the  local  interesta 
jIs. —  (School  laws,  1876. ) 

ELEMENTAEY  INSTEUCTION, 

OE?nSRAL    CONDITION.  • 

[)ort  for  1877,  Dr.  Bardwell  (fillinff  the  place  of  State  superintendent  for  a 
nuexi>ired  term  of  Mr.  Cardozo,  wno  resigned  ip  187())  expresses  the  opinion 
lool  system  is,  on  the  whole,  improving ;  that  the  prejudice  against  it  once 
uow  largely  worn  away ;  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  the  State-, 
jtinctiou  of  race  or  party,  have  become  fast  friends  and  supporters  of  free 
at,  notwithstanding  a  large  school  debt  entailed  on  many  of  the  counties 
ast,  the  average  rural  school  term  reached  77  days  in  the  rural  districts 
kvhile  in  towns  and  cities  it  was  200  days,  or  10  school  months ;  that  in  most 
^ted  counties  the  school  debt  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  in  some  entirely 
;  and  that  thus  the  school  system  of  the  State  is  now  nearer  a  cash  basis 
r  i)recediug  time  since  its  inauguration.  To  effect  this  last  improvement 
necessary',  in  some  places,  to  consolidate  two  or  more  contiguous  schools 
L»ducing  thus  the  number  of  teachers :  while,  for  the  same  end,  a  general 
n  the  salaries  of  teachers  has  been  made.  The  former  movement,  however. 
,  may  bo  of  only  temporary  necessity  j  the  latter,  it  is  believed,  will  still 
teachers  more  i^roductivo  means  than  formerly,  because  of  the  increased 
le  school  warrants  in  which  they  are  too  generally  iiaid.    The  apparent 

II  the  number  of  children  of  scliool  age  and  in  the  enrolment  of  colored 
the  schools,  Dr.  Bardwell  thinks,  is  not  representative  of  the  real  fact  in 
but  is  rather  due  to  a  neglect  in  certain  districts  to  make  proper  returns. — 

rt  for  1877.) 

CHANGES    IN    THE    SCHOOL    LAW. 

:es  in  the  school  law  were  made  by  the  last  legislature,  but  Dr.  Bardwell 
s  that  there  shoulil  be  a  coiifiolidation  of  the  i)re8eiit  school  law,  repealing 
ectivu  and  practically  obsolete  and  supplying  what  is  needed  to  give  greater 
md  elhcicncy  to  the  school  system,  and  that  theix)  should  be  an  amendment 
L)  increasing  theprescnt  very  limited  salaries  of  counly  superintendents,  and 
^n  wi  t  h  Hucli  incrciwie  imposing  on  them  the  duty  of  visiting  and  personally  in- 
l  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties  ;  (2)  instituting  a  system  of  ^aded 
rh  three  grades  instead  of  the  present  two,  and  with  higher  salaries  for 
the  first  grade  than  the  §40  monthly  which  is  the  present  legal  maximum, 
st  teaching  talent  possible  may  bo  secured  ;  (3)  determining  the  now  unde- 
of  service  of  the  couuty  boards  of  exauiiners,  and  making  them  cert.ify 
as  to  the  qualilicatious  of  ap]>licants  for  the  county  superiutendency ;  (4) 
rom  couuty  supervisqrs  and  city  Iwards  of  mayor  and  aldermen  the  ques- 
iin^  a  tax  lor  public  schools  (except  as  respects  special  in(;reaso  of  school 
md  letting  the  legislature  determine  by  law  what  tax  shall  bo  regularly 
Report  for  1877.) 

CITY   SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

VICKSBUKG. 

-  A  board  of  trustees  of  2  members  for  each  ward,  with  a  city  superintend- 
ols. 

—  Estimated  population,  11,000;   jronth  of  school  age  (5-21  years),  2,400 ; 
public  schools,  1,450,  besides  300  m  private  and  parochial  schools;  average 
,  1,074;  school  buildings,  3;  school  rooms,   21;    sittings,  1,090;   schoou, 
-ammar,  and  liigh ;  teachers,  i^:? ;  expenditures  for  school  purposQa,%V7,lAA. — 
>m  Superintendent  C.  E.  Bent  for  lti77.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  St-nte  report  for  1877  gives  95  as  the  aggregate  enrolment  in  the  Stat«  Konul 
School  at  Holly  Springs  and  89  as  the  average  attendance.  A  return  states  that  there 
"were  no  graduat'CB  for  that  year.  A  letter  accompanying  the  return  sa^'s  tliat  od  ac- 
count of  the  smalluess  of  the  appropriation  the  school  cannot  get  a  libraiy  of  eveu 
much  needed  books  of  reference,  or  have  a  chemical  laboratory,  apparatus  for  illus- 
trating physics,  needful  maps,  charts,  and  globes,  or  means  to  aid  in  teaching  drawing. 
Drawmg  is  taught,  however,  though  without  imx>ortaut  helps^and  instruction  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  is  also  ^iven. 

In  the  noimal  department  of  Tougaloo  University,  the  State  authority  gives  105  u 
the  enrolment  for  the  year  and  GO  as  the  average  attendance,  while  a  return  says  that 
there  were  no  graduates.  The  inference  is  that  in  both  schools  the  greater  portion  of 
the  students  enter  for  only  short  terms  and  go  out  to  tench  before  the  completion  of  foil 
courses.  Dniwing  is  not  taught  at  Tougaloo,  there  being  little  need  of  it  in  the  colored 
schools  for  which  the  students  are  preparing ;  but  vocal  and  instrumental  mnsic  ja 
taught  and  there  are  some  means  for  illustrating  both  chemical  and  physical  stndiei. 
Kacu  insiitutfon  has  a  model  school  connected  with  it. 

There  appears  to  be  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  State  appropriation,  made  annniUyto 
Tougaloo  since  1874,  because  of  a  conflict  of  authority  as  to  the  appointment  of  t«idi- 
ers  between  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  establislied  and  has  laigdy 
sustained  the  institution,  and  the  board  of  trustees  ax>pointed  for  it  by  the  State. 

OTHER    NORMAL    TRAINING. 

The  school  law  requires  that  a  teachers'  institute  of  at  least  two  weeks*  duration 
shall  be  hold  annually  in  each  of  the  six  congressional  districts  of  the  State  nnUcrthe 
control  of  the  State  superintendent,  aided  by  an  experienced  educator  and  an  assistant 
skilled  in  the  work  of  training  teachers  —  all  teachers  attending  to  have  their  salant 
continue<l.  There  is,  however,  no  noto  in  the  State  report  of  such  institutes  having 
been  held. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  present  school  law  recognizes  only  two  grades  of  schools  and  does  not  explicitly 
refer  to  high  schools,  nor  docs  the  State  report  say  anything  about  them.  Tnew  i» 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  they  exist  to  some  extent  throughout  the  State,  sus- 
tained in  part  from  comity  school  funds,  perhaps  also  in  part  from  tuition  fe«  fl« 
studies  not  recognized  by  the  school  law.  But,  except  of  the  high  school  of  Vickshmf 
(with  four  rooms  for  study  and  recitation,  but  without  note  of  the  number  of  teachew 
or  pupils),  there  is  no  oihcial  information,  unless  the  university  high  school,  mentioned 
further  on,  be  considered  a  public  high  school. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  a  business  college  and  12  academic  schools  reiwrting  for  1877,  see 
Tables  IV  and  VI  of  the  apixnidix,  and  for  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  anduni- 
veraities.  Table  IX,  together  with  the  summaries  of  these  tables  in  the  Report  of  Ih* 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  full  statistics  of  institutions  of  this  class  reporting  for  1877,  see  Table  IX  of  the 
appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  tlii**,  see  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

At  the  University  of  Mississippi,  the  State  institution  for  superior  instrnction,tbe 
plan  embraces  three  general  departments,  one  of  jireparatory  education,  one  of  sciencCi 
litenituro,  and  the  arts,  and  one  of  professional  education.  The  first  of  these  three 
consists  of  a  univei-sity  high  school,  in  which  are  taught  the  branches  of  stndypw- 
limiuaiy  to  the  university  courses,  viz:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematicsi 
together  with  a  course  of  commercial  science,  incluiliug  penmanship  and  book-keeping- 
In  the  science,  literature,  and  art  dc^partuient  there  arc»  three  undergraduate  couisej 
one  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  one  to  that  of  bachelor  of  science,  aw 
one  to  that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  the  first  and  second  of  4  years  each,  with  cert«i» 
fixed  studies,  the  third  elective  as  to  the  studicii  to  be  pursued,  but  necessarily  cb*" 
bracing  those  of  7  out  of  9  lines  of  study  indicated.  Six  graduate  courses  of  stndji 
leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  are  also  presented ;  while  to  secnre  the  degn* 
of  doctor  of  p?jiJo8ophy  the  candidate  must  show  that  he  has  successfully  pawned  iW 
course  for  baciiclor  of  arts,  or  tl\at\\e  poaaettaca  an  ec\\\vvalcnt  amount  of  knowledge 
with  special  proficiency  in  any  three  <\eparlmen\»  oi  ^sJ\o^Vii^^1t,  YL^  xonat  also  pW" 
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int  a  satisfactory  dissertation  on  some  subject  of  original  research  connected  with 
le  of  these  departments.  The  department  of  professional  education  embraces  at  pres- 
tt  only  &.school  of  law,  for  which  see  Scientific  and  I'rofcssional  Instruci'ion,  beh)W. 
)r  the  fall  term  of  1877  there  were  reported  174  collegiate  undergraduates  and  6 
aduate  students;  while  at  the  commencement  in  that  year  4  received  the  degree  of 
A.,  1  that  of  8. u.y  and  1  that  of  PU. d.  (honorary),  besides  5  that  of  D.  D. —  (Cat-alogue 
r  itf77-'78  and  return.) 

COLLEGES  FOK  WOMEN. 

for  statistics  of  these,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  apx)endix,  and  a  sommary  of  it  in  the 
post  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION, 

SCIENTIFIC. 

n  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  connected  with  the  Stato  university 
'  catalogue  for  l}:)7G-'77  shows  a  4  yeara'  course  of  study,  in  which  agriculture  is 
ght  as  a  pnifession  requiring  varied  knowledge  and  a  liberal  education.  The  cata- 
ae  sa^'s  that  the  course  is  intended  not  to  turn  out  mere  apprentices  to  the  art,  but,  . 
hout  excludiug  other  scientitic  and  clasnical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
«ach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  a^piculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  ; 
1  that  applicants  for  admission  are  to  be  examined  in  the  common  English  branches, 
il^bra  thi'ongh  equations  of  the  first  degree,  in  elementary  geometr}^  and  in  book- 
ipmg.  In  the  catalogue  for  1877-78,  this  whole  announcement  disappears,  without 
f  note  of  the  reason  for  such  disapi>earance. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

rhe  BUfkop  Green  Training  School y  Diy  Grove  (Protestant  Episcopal),  is  both  ft  mission 
I  a  training  school.  As  a  missionary*  enterprise,  it  supplies  an  otherwise  destitute 
glilM>rhoo<l  with  preaching  ;  as  a  training  school,  its  aim  is  not  to  teach  the  round  of 
»  sciences,  but  to  give  training  and  discipline  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The 
erage  attendance  of  students  during  the  year  187G-'77  was  12 ;  of  these,  however, 
lumber  were  simply  preparing  for  tlieological  study. —  (Return  and  report  for  1877.) 

LEGAL. 

rhe  Law  School  of  the  Univcrmiy  of  MisaisHippi  has  1  professor  and  6  lecturers  and  a 
BTse  of  one  year,  the  trustees  having  in  1872  dispensed  with  the  necessity  for  a  2 
ars'  attendance.  There  appears  to  be  no  preliminary  examination  and  a  student 
ly  enter  at  any  time.  Text  books  are  said  to  be  the  chief  means  of  iustniction,  and 
ery  student  is  examined  daily  on  his  day's  reading,  with  explanaticm  of  those  points 
licb  he  is  found  not  to  understand  sufficiently.  The  diploma  of  the  school  is  made 
'Statute  a  license  to  practice  law  in  any  court  in  Mississipi)i. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION    OF    TIIE    DEAF    AND    DUMB. 

The  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Jackson,  re- 
Tts  an  attendance  of  CO  pupils,  25  of  each  sex,  who  are  taught  rea<ling,  writing,  gram- 
»r,  history,  physical  geography,  the  Bible,  lip  reading,  and  articulalion.  The  State 
atiutously  i)ro\ides  board  and  tuition  for  these  childlt^n,  clothing  also  for  the  iudi- 
ut — (Return  and  report,  1877.) 

EDUCATION    OF   THE    BLIND. 

Pmm  the  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind,  also  at  Jackson,  no  report  has  beea 
edved. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

MISSISSIPPI    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  senate  chamlx^r  at  Jackson,  August  8,  1877,  for  the  pur- 
se of  organizing  a  State  teachers'  associat^n,  General  Stewart,  of  the  University  of 
laiiisippi.  was  made  chairman.  A  committee  on  drafting  a  constitution  reiwrted  one 
Mch  made  tho  name  of  the  body  that  above  given,  provided  for  an  annual  meeting, 
d for  annnal  committees  on  common  srhools,  higher  education,  normal  schools,  &c. 
le  reported  plan,  with  these  and  other  provisions,  was  adopted,  officers  were  chosen, 
d  committees  appointed.  Oxford  was  selected  as  the  xilace  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
e  time  for  it  fixed  as  June  28,  1}l78. 

Hie  eonwnttee  on  common  schools  reporte<l  in  favor  (1 )  of  rcpcaAmj»  the  "nteaeiiX.  en^wA. 
«r ;  (ft)  of  recommending^  a  poll  tax  of  ^2  for  school  purposes ;  (3)  of  makmg  Oaa  wi\i«A. 
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system  a  unit  (i.  e.,  that  there  should  be  common  schools  and  a  high  school  in 
county,  continuing  for  9  months  in  the  year,  to  prepare  boys  for  the  university) :  (4^  of 
grading  all  common  schools;  (5)  of  bettor  salaries  for  the  principals  of  schoou  irft^'tii 
2  teachers  than  the  present  law  would  allow ;  (6)  of  fuller  compensation  for  conE^sity 
superintendents  ^  (7)  of  having  3  grades  of  teachers,  with  salaries  proportioned  to  gra^^cBe. 
All  these  resolutions  were  carried.  A  committee  on  changing  the  mode  of  choosiu  .9;^  a 
State  superintendent  reported  in  favor  of  making  both  the  offices  of  State  supei^^jn- 
tendent  and  of  member  of  the  State  board  of  education  appointive  instead  of  electa  -^e. 
The  report  was  accepted^  and  the  association,  or  the  executive  committee  of  the  asso^z^sia. 
tion,  was  directed  to  make  the  recommendation  for  these  appointments.  The  £cle«^.stie 
Teacher  and  Southwestern  Journal  of  Education,  of  Kentucky,  was  adopted  as  nlbe 
official  organ  of  the  association.  After  receiving  a  report  on  higher  education  rec< 
mending  the  establishment  of  county  high  schools  as  tributaries  to  the  university, 
appointing  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on  the  subject,  the 
atltjoumed. — (Published  proceedings. ) 


CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Smitb,  Stats  tuperintendent  qf  pvbUe  eduoaiion^  Jadkum, 
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MISSOUBI. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1874-75. 

1875-7C. 

Increxise. 

Decrease. 

ION  AND  A'lTEXDANCE. 

:hool  age  (5-21  for  1874-75 
for  1870-7G).             ^ 

xliDg  public  schools 

Iv  attcudauce 

738, 431 

394,780 
192, 904 

7,031 

:^23 

99 

5,904 

3, 747 

$38  00 

29  50 

725,728 

0394,848 
al81, 432 

7,257 

338 

60 

• 

5,904 
3,747 

a68 

198 
12 

all,  472 

SCHOOTi). 

ols  for  white  children 

;)ls  for  colored  children 

ration  of  school  in  days. . . 

ERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Ig 

39 

juinjr 

arv  of  men 

ary  of  women 

uthly  T)ay 

$30  00 

601, 773, 435 
2,374,9ol 

$2,910,294 
7, 300, 804 

E  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

pts  for  public  schools 

uditnro  for  public  schools. 

TE  SCnOOL   FUND. 

rincipal  July  1,  1876 

$3,  013,  n95 
No  report. 

$1,240,131 

oatcd  amount  of  fund 

$7, 248, 535 

$52,269 

a  Estimated,      h  Sovoral  countiea  did  not  report ;  total,  aboat  $2,000,000. 

and  returns  of  Hon.  Richard  D.  Shannon,  State  snjierintcndent  of  public 
the  years  indicated.    No  report  or  return  has  been  received  lor  1870-77. ) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

yard  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
I  superintendent  of  public  schools,  has  under  the  constitution  of  1875  "the 
of  instruction  in  the  public  schools."  The  superintendent,  who  is  elected, 
ers,  for  a  4  yeara'  term,  is  president  and  executive  officer. 

LOCAL. 

wnUsionerHy  chosen  by  the  people  for  2  years'  terms,  have  the  usual  dutiee 

iperinteudcnts,  but  with  such  limitations  both  of  these  duties  and  the  com- 

ir  them  as  greatly  to  impair  efficiency,  except  where  counties  vote  to  have 

heir  whole  time  to  school  work,  in  which- case  the  duties  are  extended  and 

reased. 

education  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  except  duch  as  have  been  organized 

al  laws,  consist  of  6  members  chosen  for  terms  of  3  years,  one-third  going 

ar. 

of  9chool  districts  composed  of  minor  divisions  of  a  county  or  to'WTiv^iVo  ^ion- 

mbers  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district  for  terms  of  3  yeara,  Yr\\ii  Ciiwai^^ 

her  jear}y.—(Conatitutioii  and  school  Law  of  1875.) 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCITON. 

NO  STATE  REPORT. 

A  rccfiiit  letter  from  State  Suporiuteudent  K.  D.  Shannon  containn  the  following:  "T 
rcgn-t  to  say  that  the  appropriation  for  exorntivc  printing  having  been  exliau8t«d,  m^ 
report  for  last  year  was  not  printed,  and -will  not  be,  unless  included  by  tho  legislatoi^ 
in  my  next/'  This  is  tho  more  to  be  regretted  l>ecan80  Mr.  Shannon  had  bccu  endea^^ 
oiing  to  collect  f(»r  tho  report  mentioned  statistics  not  beforo  presented  respectixL^ 
1)rivato  and  eorxiorato  schools  of  every  grade  and  xtnblic  and  a«sociatioual  libraricte:' 
Apparently  lj*om  discouragement  at  tliis dispositicm  of  what  ho  had  ])rt^parcd  for  pniK 
licatiou,  the  superiutendent  has  furnished  neither  ligures  nor  other  inlormatiou  respt'C^ 
iug  tho  schools  to  the  educational  joiu'ual  of  his  Stato  or  to  tho  Bureau  of  Educatio  «■ 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Tho  only  nnthoritatlvc  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  general  ^1 
1 W7  comes  from  the  report  of  a  connnittee  appoiut^^d  by  the  St^ito  Teachers*  AsKOoiat^^ 
to  report  upon  a  coui*so  of  stuily  for  the  country  scdiools.    This  rei)ort,  published 
]'>bruar>',  1877,  intimates  that  there  is  a  lack  of  comprehensiveness  iu  tho  oxiiit^j 
school  system;  an  absence  of  any  requirement  fi>r  an  annual  rt^gister  of  admissit 
withdrawals,  and  attendance  iu  the  schools;  a  cousiMiueut  deficiency  of  accurate 
full  i*eports,  and  a  want  of  records  to  show  tho  character  and  quality  of  tho  scLiooj 
work.    Then,  going  beyond  such  intimations,  it  says  directly  that  *'  the  country  schooifa 
have  been,  and  are  now,  systemless  schools,  each  teacher  being  free  to  arrange  his  oirn 
course  of  study  uud  prograuuue  of  exercises,  aud  deciding  also  what  shall  bo  taa^ibi^ 
what  slighU'd,  and  what  omitted,"  and  that,  '*owing  to  non-systematized  work  and 
clibil,  no  i>er  cent,  of  the  entire  school  revcuut^  is  waited  in  paying  for  aimless  czpcs^ 
imentiug  iu  the  school  room."    To  remedy  this  condition  of  things,  it  recommciNb 
that  the  school  law  be  changed  to  require  annual  rcgist4.'rs,  examination  records,  full 
and  n^gidar  rei»oiis,  and  give  the  State  supcriuteiidcut  authority  to  oblige  each  county 
ironunisdiouer  to  furnish  to  the  teachers  of  liis  c(Miuty  a  coiu'sc  of  study  and  pivgrainme 
of  daily  excrcis<'s  recommended  by  tho  superintendent.     A  course  and  x>rograuimc  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  arc  added. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  s<'hools  of  this  class  in  the  State  api»ear  to  bo  all  in  St.  Louis  and  its  environs 
and  to  be  c<»niprehendc<l  in  the  school  system  of  that  city.  The  following  iuforraatioB 
]*es))ectLng  them  is  gathered  from  tho  report  of  the  school  board  and  suporiuteudent  o^ 
St.  Louisfor  187(>-'77. 

There  were  ^0  Kindergiirten  iu  operation  <luring  the  year.  Of  those  in  operation,  W 
held  their  sessions  from  I)  a.  m.  to  U  m.  and  10  from  i.lIO  to  .*1.'15  p.  m.  Thcnioniing 
and  afrt^mwm  KindergiiTten  were  held  in  the  same  rooms,  but  they  enrolled  iapanite 
lists  of  children,  and  with  two  e>:cepticms  wen*  t^aught  by  dillerent  teachers.  Only 
:12  of  the  lr»2  teachei-s  engaged  iu  this  work  received  i)ay,  th<*  remainder  teaching  fiW- 
tuitously  for  the  sake  of  the  experience  to  Im^  gained  iu  Kindergarten  managenipnt. 
There  were  enrolled  during  the  year  :{,:W3  pupils,  l,fti7  boys  and  l,r.0.i  girls,  the  aver- 
age number  belonging  being  1,502  and  average  daily  attendance  l,r3lW;  of  theac,  13" 
wore  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  a'^o,,  y<li  in  the  fifth,  1,448  in  the  sixth,  G^in  tlieseveirth! 
and  184  in  the  eighth;  average  age  on  entering,  f)^  years.  The  cxiK'nsc  for  teacbw 
salaries  was  ^Lt^fHf,  an  average  for  each  scholar  enrolled  of  only  H*03  a  year,  and 
I'or  eacth  belonging  of  only  >0 ;  while  the  average  cost  for  tnit ion  <if  pupils  cuiolW 
under  the  general  system  was  glii.hO  and  of  i>upils  belonging  i^lH.W,  sr»  that  herewd* 
Kindergarten  child  costs  only  in  the  jn'oportion  of  one-third  on  the  general  cnroloenl 
and  one-half  on  the  number  belonging  to  the  schools.  The  ct)8t  of  inaterialB  nwd  i* 
tho  occupations  was  mot  by  a  quarterly  fee  of  §1  each,  collected  from  all  except  ti* 
indigent. 

In  respect  to  tho  comparative  standing  of  children  who  had  been  trained  in  IQtldJ^ 

glirti'U  and  those  who  had  not,  afier  t'.icir  entninre  rp:m  the  primary  schools,  SnpenO" 

t<.*ndent  Harris  says  thij  testimony  does  not  entirely  agree.     He  thinks  this  may  IjpdiW 

in  some  cases  to  the  inferior  (piality  of  the  instri:c!ion  giv<'n  in  the  Kinderjjiirtrt' 

Moreover,  during  tho  absence  of  Miss  IJlow  iu  Enn)pe  tha  past  year,  less  strws  !*■ 

Ix'cn  laid  upon  the  **gift"  lessons  in  s?>n!o  of  the  Kinderjjii.'ton  than  npon  the  "occnj*" 

tions;"  and  this,  as  shown  by  tho  statistics,  deterioratxMlt  ho  preparation  forsulieeipw** 

school  work,  the  matter  of  skill  in  manipulation  having  been  given  the  preference  ov^ 

theoretical  ability  in  arithmetic.    Miss  Ulow^s  jiupils  excel'ed  in  the  primary  whow 

because  of  the  intellectual  awakening  given  th*Mn  in  the  mathematical  exercises  on  tw 

•*giftfl."    "  The  gain  in  intellectual  jjossessions  for  young  cliiMren  will  not  be  aogrfW 

iki  the  training  of  the  will  to  correct  habits ;  the  chief  wo:k  t  f  tlij  Kindergaiteri  i»  t^ 

which  gives  manual  skill  and  dexterity,  taste,  and  the  amenities  of  life."    Speakinjjw 

tlwiifliicatioiml resiiltsof  tho Kiudergar\en,V^\vv<iT\\\ttt\\dent Hani idi  CiisfieTthorelntwJJ 

of  skilled  nud  unskilled  labor.     Ho  aayd  lUo  »v»\)vtvot  >n  osi\  Ai  \^t^^\i.^in:^^  jwor  of  bkiU« 
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mida  on  the  fact  that  it«  prodncts  are  elalionLted  into  forma  of  beauty  and 
r  picaent  gre&ter  complesity.  Unskilled  labor  can  do  only  tho  coarse  work  of 
mt  the  raw  biaterial  and  preparing  it  for  the  Biat  atepa  of  uaefulneas.  The 
lUk  that  wepayformauulacturesiiriccspcDpvrtioued  to  the  amount  of  brainB 
ith  thorn  is  tnie.  If  the  Kindorgarten  occupations  train  the  nmscloa  of  the 
en  Bupple  in  auch  a  manner  oa  to  cause  them  to  be  obedient  serrants  to  tho 
My  tram  the  eyo  to  accuracy  and  develop  taste  in  the  selection  of  shapes  for 
m,  if  the  "  gifts  "  develop  an  eailv  and  permanent  t«Ddency  to  mathematical 
IS,  then  the  Kindergarten  iti  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  commenc- 
dncatioD  of  an  industrial  people. — (St.  Loqib  city  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


ral  law  fbr  cities,  towns,  and  TiUaeos  provides  for  the  elation  of  6  direoton- 
Bchools  in  all  such  places  as  shall  have  adopted  the  law,  one-third  of  auch 
to  be  subject  to  change  by  now  election  each  year  following.  These  diiecton 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  their  own  number,  the  body  thus  organ- 
ung  a  corporate  board  of  education.  Kansas  City  appears  to  have  come  nnder 
iaions  of  this  act,  having  a  board  of  the  nimiber  and  o^anizatton  iudicatod. 
ih,  under  a  special  act  of  1660,  amended  in  1866,  has  a  board  composed  of  2 
from  each  ward  elected  by  tho  voters  of  tho  ward,  with  a  president  elected 
istrict  at  large.  St.  Louis,  also  nnder  special  act,  has  one  composed  of  a  dn- 
l)er  from  each  of  its  28  wards  elected  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one-third  going 
year.  This  board  chooses  a  president  from  its  own  number,  and,  like  the 
nnnally  elects  a  superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  who  at  St.  Louis  chooees- 
nt  snperinteDdent«. 

STATISTICS. 
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Tittoo  ratnTB  the  nnmbar  of  teuher*  Is  glTea  w  S4,  utd  eb«  eTpmdltine  ia  pot  ■tltl.OTS. 

•treor  3.S40enroILH]iD  evtin In c  fo bonis,  wltht,431  In  avengeattaDduce  under  HHMachen. 
Braa  for  M.  Loal*  nn  from  the  printed  npoii  for  IffTS-TT. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICUtARS. 

mJ. — Tho  figtuea  above  given  are  from  a  written  retnm  made  by  the  secretary 
IumI  board,  no  printed  report  having  ))eon  received.  The  return  givM  300  as- 
lated  eniDlment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  additional  to  that  in  pablic 

I  Oliy.— There  are  9  schools  under  the  jarlsdiction  of  the  hoard.  1  high  and  S 
chools,  1  of  tho  latter  for  colored  children,  Number  of  school  rooms  owned 
»trict,GS;  reuted,  2.  The  district  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  int«nnediate, 
imar,  the  conrae  in  these  ):^adcs  covering  7  years,  while  the  high  school  coorso 
4.  notwithstanding  a  rciinetion  of  2  years  m  the  school  age,  which  probably 
10  pnpUs,  tho  enrolment  was  larger  in  1877  than  ever  before.  As  an  auxiliary 
hool  system,  a  library  has  been  established,  which  now  nnmbera  about  two 
L  volumes  and  is  rapidly  increasing. — (Heport  for  1876-Tr.> 
qifc.— Tho  board  owns  17  school-houses,  containing  53  rooms.  There  wore  16 
pen  fortho  yea^  of  which  1  was  a  high  school  and  2  were  for  colored  children. 
Iment  of  colorod  pupils  was  370,  the  average  attendance  224.  Tho  percen'  " 
'      schoo'  ■•  .       .   .       ■ 1^.  .  -- 
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rage  number  beloi  ^ 
Hizolled,  69.  The  high  school  graduated  its  first  class  in  1868,  and  has  sinoi 
d  10  classes,  numbering  in  all  134, 75  girls  and  59  boys.— (Beport  for  1876-T7.) 
d*.— Adding  the  5,240  pupils  enrolled  in  evening  schools  to  the  42,438  pnplls 
ihools,  we  miTO  a  total  enrolment  of  47,676  in  all  the  publio  schools.  Adding 
teachers  In  evening  to  those  in  il.iy  schools  gives  a  total  of  870  teaching  public 
tnrins  the  year.  In  the  day  schools  the  enrolment  waa4,046greateE  tiaKn.4nx- 
feMierS-TS.  The  boanl  o'f  education  has  still  to  doaV  w\tt\  ttia  t^afii&Qn.  <A 
pioride  tHacational  dieilities  for  a  school  popolation  wUch  \iumBMb  iim^ 
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fastor  than  tlio  income  from  taxable  property.    This  iucreasc  of  curolmeut  ai 

alM)iit  tluve  thousand  a  year.    It  has  been  far  greater  proportionally  than  that  of  ^ 
})0])nlation  j  partly,  it  is  thonght.  from  the  jKipularity  of  the  schools  and  partly  ft>p 
the  sovoi-e  huancial  depression,  wliich  has  caused  parents  to  withdraw  their  childic 
fn>m  jirivate  schools  and  send  them  to  the  public  schools.    The  plan  of  half  day-  jn 
strnetion  in  the  two  lowest  grades  is  suggested  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  fintncu. 
diiliculty.  a  plan  which,  it  is  state<l,  womd  save  as  much  annnally  as  the  proceeds  of 
one-fourth  of  the  city  school  tax,  while  materially  imi)roviug  the  system.    Childrai 
belbre  the  age  of  13,  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln  has  urged,  cannot  profitably  stndy  more  tbu 
half  as  long  as  men  and  women,  and  the  most  profitable  an'angement  of  work  forsneb 
children  wul  restrict  their  study,  in  general,  to  3  horn's  daily  for  the  younger  childim 
and  4^  for  the  older.    Nearly  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  eni'olled  in  the 
St.  Louis  city  schools  are  m  the  two  lowest  gradci*.    If  they  were  provided  for  in 
half  day  sessions,  it  is  estimated  that  a  saving  might  be  ellected  of  $150,000  a  year  in 
the  items  of  real  estate  and  improvements,  wages  of  teachers  and  janitors,  rael,  uul 
supplies ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  pupils  would  make  as  rapid  progress  u  nor 
and  assimilate  what  they  learn  far  better,  since  what  they  lose  in  iteration  woald  be 
more  than  made  np  by  the  keen  grasp  which  a  thon)aghly  rested  mind  gives  tot  Mb- 
ject.    Some  indnstriol  occupation  for  children  during  the  hours  when  not  employed  in 
study^  it  is  suggested,  should  accompany  such  an  arrangement.    The  question  of  in- 
dustnal  training,  now  rapidly  assuming  prominence  among  educators,  may  find  its 
solution  in  -some  such  plan  as  this.    The  difficulty,  as  Superintendent  Harris  vm  ia 
the  practical  one,  how  to  do  it.    The  trouble  lies  in  finding  suitable  work  an^  in  noldT 
iuff  the  children  with  due  strictness  to  the  plan  adopted. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  board  for  some  years  to  encourage  the  attendanoeci 
children  under  7  years  of  age.  The  length  of  time  snent  in  school  in  St.  Lonis  is  wj 
80  great  as  in  most  eastern  cities.  Some  school  populations  get  an  average  of  5  yei" 
tuition,  but  here  the  time  spent  is  barely  3  years,  on  an  average.  In  ISTC-TT  tM 
children  7  years  old  and  under  comprised  34.4  per  cent,  of  tlio  entire  enrolment,  •» 
21.8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrolment  were  under  7.  About  8  i>er  cent,  of  these  W 
attended  the  Kindergarten. 

The  average  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  day  schools,  including  the  high  and  nomulj 
was  $20.19,  based  on  the  average  number  belonging;  it  was  ^14.33  based  on  the  tow 
enrolment,  being  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  about  a  dollar  a  impil.  This  was  Recniw 
by  lowering  the  wages  of  inexperienced  teachers  for  the  first  two  years  of  ser\ice  ft«J 
S500  and  $SjO,  respectively,  to  $400  and  $450.  A  reduction  of  7i  per  cent,  in  tcacherf 
salaries  has  been  decided  upon  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  an^dy,  however,  only  to  ealinjj 
of  $500  and  upward.  The  superintendent  thinks  that  the  weight  of  rechiction  ehoaW 
fall  chiefly  on  unskilled  labor,  that  a  premium  may  be  offered  for  good  work. 

The  number  of  children  studying  German  in  the  public  schools  reached  18,727  taw* 
year,  of  whom  12,787  were  of  German  parentage.  The  necessity  for  tliis  instruction  ppj 
out  of  the  largo  number  of  Germans  in  the  city  and  the  need  of  training  them  nnflff 
American  influences. — '(Report  for  1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  8CnOOI.S  AND  NORMAL  DRPARTM1ENTB. 

For  full  statistics  of  normal  schools,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sanuniiy 
of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  pR»eeding.  , 

The  Southeast  Mis8<mn  State  Normal  Schoifl,  at  Capo  Girardeau,  with  5  instmctonW)* 
some  student  assistants,  had  171  students  in  1870-77, 73  women  and  98  men.  Theiew 
an  elementaiy  course  of  study  which  covers  2  years  and  an  advanced  course  of  2  ye** 
additional.  Twelve  graduates  are  reported  for  1877,  all  but  one  from  the  element*? 
course ;  engagcHl  Jn  teaching,  3. —  (Catalogue.) 

Tlio  North  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  at  Kirksville,  with  9  resident  instwotflj 
and  20  "  tutors/*  reports  592  normal  pupils,  388  men  and  204  women.  There  were  * 
graduates  in  lo77 ;  of  these  all  but  C  engaged  in  teaching.  The  course  of  instrucniO 
covers  4  years. — (Circular  and  return.) 

The  Northwest  Normal  Schooly  at  Oregon,  organized  in  187(5,  in  1877  had  3  instrocM* 
and  110  normal  students,  55  men  and  55  women.  The  course  of  study  covers  4  ya^* 
An  aiipropriation  of  $1,500  was  received  fn)in  the  city. — (Return.) 

Tlie  Colleffiate  In»titnt4ij  at  Sedalia,  opened  in  137(),  has  primary,  preparatory,  cojj* 
mercial,  collegiate,  and  normal  departments,  in  which  lattor  the  attendance  viU  Wj 
all  women  but  4.  The  aim  of  the  normal  department  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  tw 
common  school  branches  and  instruction  in  the  methods,  theory,  and  practice  oftet^ 
ing,  in  school  organization  and  school  government,  and  in  the  elements  of  the  nitw 
sciences. —  (Catalogue  and  return. ) 

Thii  College  of  Normallnstruttiony  Columbia,  reports  70  students,  all  of  them  men  W* 
1 ;  10  inHtrnetors;  and  a  4  years'  course  otMwCW. —  (,W\u\ni.) 
Lincoln  Institute^  at  Jeflforaon  City,  an  \nst\luUo\i  o\wiVi<A  tox  \Xi^  ^Vst^^«fie  in  IWN 
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dning  1877,  finder  6  instrnctors,  an  attendance  of  122  students,  of  whom  69  were 
and  53  women.  Eleven  students  were  graduated  from  it«  4  years'  course  of  study, 
whom  engaged  in  teaching.  There  was  an  average  of  $40.99  received  from  the 
a  for  each  pspil  attending,  exclusive  of  appropriations  for  x>ermanent  objects. — 
tmn.) 

k  all  uieseMhools  drawing  and  vocal  music  ore  taught ;  instrumental  music  also  in 
have  some  means  of  chemical  illustration,  and  3  some  apparatus  for  illustrating 


b  the  St  Ltnis  Normal  School  215  pupils  were  enrolled  in  1877,  a  smaller  num- 
tfaan  in  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  There  were  12  graduates  in  January, 
',  and  55  in  June.  There  was  greater  regularity  in  attendance  than  during  any 
ions  year^  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  was  cood.  In  onlcr 
vaid  agamst  overwork,  a  daily  record  is  kept  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  by 
ill  on  school  work  at  home.  This  averaged  during  the  year  two  hours  and  eleven 
utes.  Tlie  advanced  doss  spend  about  milf  of  their  time  in  practical  teaching  in 
district  schools  of  the  city,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  overcome  first  difficulties  in 
diing  under  the  assistance  of  their  own  teachers  and  of  those  of  the  schools  in  which ' 
f  (each.  All  axe  excluded  firom  enterine  higher  classes  who  have  not  satisfactorily 
shed  the  work  of  the  previous  part  of  the  course.  Those  who  show  little  aptitude 
teaching  are  advised  to  withdraw. — (City  report,  1877.) 

inomial  course  is  reiwrted  by  the  catalogue  for  1877  at  Central  Wesleyan  Colle(je, 
nenton,  in  which  22  pupils  received  instruction ;  and  at  Di-ury  College,  SpriugiioTd, 
ioidiQf  to  the  catalogue  for  1876-^,  there  was  a  class  nimibering  10  pupils.  The 
mal  department  of  the  State  university  had  18  students.  Normal  departments 
nalso  reported  in  La  Grange  College,  La  Orange,  and  Thayer  College,  Kidder,  in 
'4-^5,  but  no  later  information  on  this  x>oint  has  been  received  from  those  colleges. 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

Under  the  existing  school  law  these  means  of  improving  teachers  ore  not  required 
beheld  by  the  coimty  commissioners  unless  the  counties  arrange  that  the  commis- 
men  shall  devote  their  whole  time  to  school  work,  nor,  if  they  should  be  held,  are 
Bteidien  bound  to  attend  them  by  any  other  consideration  than  a  sense  of  duty, 
ne  bein^  no  penalty  for  absence  or  reward  for  attendance.  A  search  through  the 
in  of  the  educatioual  organ  of  the  State  superintendent  indicates  that  only  5 
uity  institutes  were  hold  during  the  year. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  publishcil  at  St.  Louis,  served  during  1877 
the  olBdal  oigan  of  the  State  snx)erintendcut  of  public  schools,  and  by  its  advocacy 
A  good  school  system  and  of  libei'xil  legislative  appropriations  for  its  support  aided 
*>Qy  his  endeavors  in  this  direction,  v/hilo  many  articles  must  have  improved  the 
•diKB  for  whose  benefit  they  were  written, 

pe  Western,  a  monthly  also  published  at  St.  Louis,  has  at  times  given  a  page  to 
w^tional  matter,  and  to  it  we  owe  a  notice  in  the  December  number  for  1877  of  the 
Wiition,  history,  and  constitution  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  of  Pedajjogy,  which  seems 
bjB doing  important  work  in  training  its  members  to  thoroughness  in  teaching. 
Jhe  Joomal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  a  quarterly  publishe<l  at  St.  Louis,  and 
jWbv Superintendent  W.  T.  Harris,  frequently  contains  original  articles  and  trans- 
(■nn  bearing  on  the  science  of  education,  which  are  characterized  by  profound 
^Ntght  and  wide  study  of  the  particular  topics  discussed. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

^^OA  is  no  recognition  of  high  schools  in  the  State  law  beyond  a  provision  for  cen- 
u  mded  schools  formed  by  a  union  of  certain  districts  for  the  establishment  an^d 
■ronance  of  such  schools,  nor  have  the  State  rei>orts  been  wont  to  i>re8ent  any 
rtlsHcs  of  high  schools.  They  exist,  however,  in  some  jilaces,  through  the  wish  gf 
1  Sf^SlH^*^^  them  and  through  the  discretionary  action  of  school  boards.  Hauni- 
*tmKtny  had!  such  school,  with  35 students  and  1  teacher;  Kansas  City.  1,  with 
tctehen  and  2S3  scholars;  St.  Joseph,  1,  with  5  teachers  and  182  scholars;  St. 
^  1  central  high  school  for  advanced  pupils  and  5  branches  in  dificrcnt  parts 
^  city  for  the  studies  of  the  first  high  school  year.  The  enrolment  in  the  central 
^  for  187G-^77  was  351 ;  in  the  branches,  90() ;  the  number  aduiitted  from  Ihest^  to 
Becntral  for  that  year,  143;  teachers  in  central  and  branch  schools,  48.  Total  gf 
^tehool  teachers  reported  in  the  State  for  1877,  Gl ;  of  high  school  pupils,  1,G^ ; 
idostes  in  the  three  places  last  named,  93. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

^r  the  Statistics  of  i«7x?ifji2^57i«nes8  colleges,  acwlemic  schools,  aniV  vxevaT^xtorj 
mments of  eollegea,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  DC  in  tho  avpemVv^,  a\i*\. H\\iuua»r 
or  these  in  the  Report  of  the  CommiseioneT  pree- 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

Inasmuch  as  the  old  <]^uestion  of  the  right  of  establishing  frco  high  schools  tt  poblte 
cost  is  provoking  new  discussion.  Superintendent  Harris,  lu  Ids  rei>ort  for  1877,  fha 
considerable  space  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Morgan,  principal  of  the  city  high  BchodfOD 
thiM  subject.  The  argumcnia  presented  in  favor  of  the  i)ublic  high  school  are  addraied 
to  tlie  objectors  of  thi'ee  different  classes :  (1)  to  those  wlio  are  hostile  to  educition 
and  to  those  wlio  are  inditterent  and  consent  to  public  education  only  because  it  is  ft 
sociological  need ;  (2)  to  those  who  believe  in  education  by  itself,  but  who  look  upon 
public  (Mlucation  as  a  gift  and  not  as  a  right ;  (3)  to  those  who  1  relieve  in  edtzcotioaaift 
right  as  well  as  a  i>olitical  necessity;  but  who  wish  it  t,o  be  limited. 

To  the  first  class  the  defence  of  a  high  school  is  made  on  the  gronnd  of  econooy- 
It  is  shown  that  the  high  school  exerts  upon  the  grammar  school  a  beneficial  inflooMt 
not  to  be  obtaineil  so  ocononucally  in  any  other  way.  To  the  second  class  of  oljeetMi 
it  Ls  replied  that  education  is  not  in  this  country  a  gift,  but  a  right  and  a  neoeaity 
on  which  depend  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  a>iumunity.  To  the  thinl  clttsn 
l>ei-HonH,  who  l)elieve  education  to  be  a  ri^ht,  but  who  wish  to  limit  it,  adtlitioiulconr 
t>ideniti(m8  are  adduced  based  on  (1)  political  necessity,  to  the  end  of  provenTinganne, 
abolishing  ca.ste,  and  fostering  creative  ability ;  (2)  the  reciprocal  duties  of  the  citii« 
and  the  coinmunity  ;  (3)  the  sufficiency  of  the  education,  as  determined  by  tbeeeeofr 
sidcratious ;  and  (4)  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  community  to  perceive  and  to 
attain  its  own  iKJst  ends. 

From  the  argument-s  in  favor  of  jwiblic  high  schools,  given  in  iirevious  annul  re- 
ports, the  following  among  others  are  seleeted :  That  they  infuse  greater  unifennity 
mto  the  system ;  that  they  have  a  healthful,  stimulating  effect  on  tne  schools  beto'' I 
that  they  furnish  opportunities  for  the  jwor ;  that  they  digidfy,  popularize,  and  ro* 
der  influential  the  district  schools ;  that  they  both  indicate  and  encourage  a  luft 
standard  of  education  in  the  public  mind,  and  that  they  graduate  stanch  niendj  n 
liberal  culture  and  advanced  learning. —  (City  report.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COULEGES. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  an<I  smnmmy  of  this  ^ 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding;.  , 

The  departments  and  courses  of  study  in  all  the  colleges  api)ear,  as  far  as  he"" 
from,  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  rei>ortod  in  187G. 

The  State  University,  at  Columbia,  and  the  Pritclictt  School  Institute^  atGbilJJ 
reiwrt  only  by  catalogue,  and  their  statistics,  tht^n^fon*,  do  not  appear  m  the  tai^ 
There  was  a  total  attenclance  of  AGH  in  the  academic  nfid  professional  schools  ot^ 
university.  Of  the  academic  students,  70  were  enrolled  in  the  school  of  jphjiw^ 
4(5  in  chemistry,  147  in  natural  histoi^',  340  in  niaf hematics,  19  in  metapl^raioBi  7  * 
Shemitie  lang^uages,  G4  in  Greek,  H'S  in  Latin,  157  in  contim'Utal,  and  233inEii^^ 
Pritehett  lustitnfe  reports  22  students  in  the  collegiate  depaitmcnt,  besidra  6i^»* 
and  132  preparatory  i^udents.  . 

The  State  Univeraity  was  ibunded  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Unio^JJ 
1820,  by  means  of  a  congressional  grant  to  the  S<ate  of  two  townships,  or  40,080  •*•* 
of  land.  At  the  same  tbne  other  public  lands  were  set  apart  for  sustaining  e\ewssM 
schools.  Thus,  higher  education  was,  from  th(»  first,  identified  with  the  l®^^**?!? 
constituent  part  of  the  i)ublic  school  organization.  The  university  waecharteiw* 
lr*'39  and  began  its  work  at  Colimibia  in  lri40 ;  in  1870  the  Missouri  School  of  Mi*** 
and  Metallur«jy,  at  RoUa,  the  ngricultunil  and  mechauiral  i'olle«|je  of  the  State,  bccaffl** 

1)jirt  of  it.  The  courst^.  comprises  17  schoolai,  of  wliirli  10  are  acacTemic  and  7  profefl8ioB>»' 
r'ive  of  the  academic  schools  are  devoted  lo  sciontific  study  and  5  to  the  ^^^fP^'j^ 
iuclufling  Gennan,  French,  Spanish,  Latin,  Grerk,  and  Sheniif  ic.  For  the  10  a**^*? 
schools,  4  courses  of  study  have  been  arranged,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  ii.,B.Bi  JJ" 


mining  and  metjillurgj-,  civil  engineering,  and  art.  Young  women  nave  beenadfflWJ 
to  the  classes  of  the  nniversity  for  10  yijars ;  and  experience,  it  is  stated,  is  decidw^ 
favorable  to  the  plan  of  coeducation. — (Catalogue.) 

JVashingion  Unitersity,  St.  Louis,  which  has  for  several  years  hatl  lady  Btudcnte  ** 
its  rolls,  is  n^portcd  by  tfie  American  Journal  of*  Education  in  that  city  to  have  1**  * 
special  room  fitted  up  for  them  in  V<n  as  a  parlor  and  study,  an  attention  to  theircflj 
fort  wliich  will  be  likely  to  increase  the  attendance.  To  extend  more  widely  tlw  •* 
vantages  offered,  Mr.  William  Heniy  Smith,  of  Alton,  111.,  has  given  the  umversl^ 
loc  lire  endowment  fund  amoimtiug  to  8*^,000  and  to  bo  inci-eased  by  accruing  '^^^^ 
to  eC>'(?,  000.  Tlie  income  of  this  funo  \8  to  \)(i  \\*v.m\  W^v  the  support  of  li  system  of  l^t^ 
on  lit<^ratiiie,  iiistory,  art,  and  science*,  \7\\\c\iVvW\><j  Qi\)c\i\.oWivi^uVi\sft  and  will  <**^ 
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ily  be  free,  though  an  admission  feo  may  bo  required  when  ciicnmstanoes  shall 
nand  it. — (CataIb<|^o  for  1877-78. )  These  lectures  appear  to  have  been  already  com- 
Dced,  and  two  serioa  of  them,  on  German  and  French  literature,  delivered  in  1877, 
)  aald  by  a  St.  Louis  pax>er  to  have  been  of  great  interest. 

COLLEGES  FOK  WOMEN. 

i'or  statistics  of  institutions  of  this  class,  see  Table  VIU  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
mnary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  CommiHsioner  preceding. 

Lb  this  table,  however,  will  not  show  all  that  relates  to  the  Mary  Institute,  which  is 
isnch  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  it  may  be  said  of  it  that  its  last  cata- 
:iie  indicated  34  young  lady  students  in  its  5  academic  classes  for  the  faU  term  of 
7  and  13  in  ita  2  advanced  classes ;  the  former  pursuing  the  studies  of  a  very  thorough 
^school  course,  the  latter  those  of  a  collegiate  one.  A  portion  of  the  studies  m 
I  advanced  course,  such  as  Latin,  Greek,  chemistry,  physics,  trigonometry,  and  me- 
uieB,  are  elective,  and  students  usually  recite  in  the  college  classes  of  the  university. — 
Ktalogue,  1877-78.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Mlad  etetistics  of  institations  under  this  head  may  be  found  in  Tables  X-Xin  of  the  appendix,  and 
Bommariea  of  them  in  the  Iteport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.] 

sciExnric. 

Thtb  SAate  Agrioultural  and  Meehanical  College j  one  of  the  professional  colleges  of  the 
UTvnity,  at  Columbia,  provides  a  4  years'  course  in  agriculture  and  related  studies^ 
iding  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture,  a  resident  graduate  course  of  1  year, 
id  a  oouise  in  horticulture  of  1  year.  Students  who  complete  the  resident  grailuate 
•one  are  entitled  to  the  degixie  of  master  of  agriculture.  Those  who  complete  the 
•nne  in  horticulture  are  entitled  to  a  dii)loma.  Ladies  are  invited  to  pursue  this 
•nne;  it  embraces  horticultural  botany,  chemistry,  meteorology,  climatologj',  garden- 
gaud  landscape  gardening,  fruit  culture,  botany,  and  history  of  horticulture.  It  is 
^  design  of  tms  college  to  give  an  education  that  shall  fit  the  pupils  for  intellectual 
ji  manual  labor. — (Universitv  catalogue.  1876-77.) 

The  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  at  Kolla,  forms  another  of  the  professional  schools 
the  Missouri  State  University  and  receives  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  the  fund  de- 
^  from  the  congressional  land  grant.  Its  departments  of  instruction  are  mathemat- 
^  analytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  physics,  geology  and  mineralo^,  civil  and  mining 
[gineerinff,  graphics,  mechanics,  German,  Ixeneh,  and  English.  Number  of  students, 
vjj-(C»taIogue  of  university  and  return.) 

■"»  (yPcMon  Polyi4!chnic  School ^  a  dei>artment  of  Washiuj^on  University,  oflfers6  reg- 
wcomses  of  study,  extendini^  through  4  years  each,  5  oi  the  courses  being  intend^ 
^ttepare  students  for  x)rofessional  work  as  civil  and  mining  engineers,  chemists, 
id  anshitects.  The  sixth  course  is  in  science  and  literature ;  its  satisfactory  comple- 
AVBtitles  the  student  to  the  degree  of  rn.  b.  Thia  course  is  suited  to  the  want's  of 
*»g  women  as  well  as  young  men.  Among  its  other  features,  an  opportunity  is  given 
.'weaystematic  study  and  practice  of  art  and  design.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
■Rodents  in  1877,  including  1  graduate  student,  besides  5  who  were  not  candidates 
'dflffFees,  while  a  large  number  of  others  received  instruction  in  drawing  and  paint- 
s' Shops  for  manual  instruction  in  connection  with  this  school  have  been  fitted  up 
^  A  liberal  friend  of  the  university^  Mr.  Conzelman,  and  in  these  pu]^ils  are  taught 
VQaeof  tools  and  receive  some  tramiug  in  woodwork,  carving,  tummg,  and  black- 
ottiing.— (Catalogue,  1877-78.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

lie  Theological  Department  of  St.  VincenVs  College^  Cape  Girardeau  (Roman  Catholic), 

porta  an  attendance  of  1  graduate  and  5  undergraduate  students,  the  latter  in  a 

5»  of  theological  instruction  covering  3  years. 

'•nfeawn  ScJiool  of  Theology,  in  William  Jewell  College,  at  Liberty  (Baptist),  had 

'Attendance  of  52  undergraduate  students.    The  course  for  college  graduates  extends 

y  2  years,  while  for  mm-graduates  a  5  years*  course  has  been  arranged. — (Catalogue 

dBBtnmO 

WHMordta  College  Seminary,  St.  Louis  (Evangelical  Lutheran),  dating  from  1839,  ro- 

Jj8  a  3  vears'  courHc  of  theological  stady,  for  which  students  are  prepared  at  Con- 

Juft  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

^  abort  course  in  theology  lias  been  incorporated  with  the  academical  studies  of 

^CotUgCf  Glasgow  (Methodist  Episcopal);  and  in  the  Central  Wcsleyan  College^  War- 

Jtan  (Methodist  Elpiscoi)al),  there  is  a  4  years*  course  of  theological  study,  beginning 

u elementary  English  branches. —  (Catalogues.) 

LEGAL. 

H»  law  School  o/  Oa  Slate  Univcrsitif  report  a  for  1877  au  attendance  ot  ^  ii\.\3Afc\i\A* 
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The  couise  of  study  covorb  two  years.  No  8pceial  iiroparation  is  required  fixr  aiiwliMin)^ 
but  the  student,  if  not  a  graduate  of  some  coUego,  must  be  19  years  of  age.  The  mode 
of  instructioD  is  by  daily  examinations  on  text  Dooks>  leeturea  on  special  tiilMy  and  ibs 
exercises  of  a  moot  court. — (Catalogue  and  return. ) 

The  8L  L<ntis  Law  School ^  a  department  of  Washington  University,  providei  a  counc 
of  study  covering  ^  annual  terms  of  6  months  each,  ^*  designed  to  prepare  yoong^ineD 
to  a  degree  far  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  admission  to  the  bar  for  the  practice  of 
the  profession."  The  course  embraces  instruction  in  the  principles  of  constitationil 
and  mercantile  law,  the  law  of  contracts,  the  jurisdiction  and  practice  of  ths  United 
States  courts,  real  i)roperty  law  (including  a  special  course  of  lectures  on  conveyaodiigX 
equity  jurispnidence,  evidence,  pleading,  and  practice  at  common  law,  in  e^ oikyj  nn 
under  the  code,  corporations,  insurance,  domestic  i-elatious,  torts,  and  crimual  jnzii' 
prudence.  Instruction  is  given  by  daily  examinations  u])ou  assigned  iKirtions  of  Btnd- 
ard  treatises,  by  lectures,  and  by  moot  courts.  Applicants  lor  admiuaion  to  the  joniflr 
class  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age,  and  those  ibr  either  class  must  furnish  evideneo 
of  good  moral  character  and  standing  and  of  having  received  a  good  "Rngiifth  cdooitun; 
at  the  opening  of  the  tenu  a  satisfactory  examination  must  also  be  passed  in  til  the 
studies  that  have  been  pursued  by  the  class^  The  attendance  in  1H77  waa  76.  The 
examination  of  the  senior  class  for  degrees  is  mainly  by  printed  questions  cowring 
the  entire  course  of  study^  and  to  secure  the  utmost  thoroughness  queotiooi  9» 
pi-epanxl  and  the  examination  is  conducted  by  an  examining  board  comprisiii£  soiB^ 
of  the  chief  judges  and  lawyers  in  the  State,  presided  over  by  a  justice  of  the  Uxdttd 
States  Supreme  Court.  Only  on  the  written  I'ecommendation  of  this  board  is  a  degn^ 
granted.  The  example  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  widely  followed. — (Catslogoe 
and  return.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  the  State  Univernty^  at  Columbia,  the  St.  Louh  Medkal  CoOW,  it 
St.  Louis,  the  Missouri  Medical  College  and  Hospitalj  at  St.  Louis,  the  Colle^ofFhimitff 
and  Surgeons f  at  Kansas  Cit}',  and  St,  Joseph  Ilospital  Medical  College j  at  St.  Joeephi^ 
port  for  1877  a  total  attendance  of  488  students.  All  these  demand  of  candidates  Bf 
graduation  3  years'  study  of  medicine,  including  2  courses  of  lectures.  The  St  Ufo^ 
Sledical  College  pnmdes,  also,  a  3  years'  giaded  course  in  the  institution  and  adTieee 
students  to  pursue  it,  oflering  this  at  the  same  cost  as  the  prescribed  2  years'  conrte.— 
( Ket urns  and  catalomies. )  , 

The  Ilomaopathio  Medical  Colletje,  at  St  Louis,  also  offers  a  3  years*  gradetl  ww^'Skf 
study,  while  the  obligatory  requirements  for  a  degree  are  the  same  as  the  above.  W 
number  of  students  attending  was  r>9.  Women  as  well  as  men  arc  admitted-— (Cata- 
logue and  circular.) 

The  Misso^iri  School  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  aims  togi^* 
thorough  course  of  instmction  only  in  the  branches  of  midA\*if<^ry,  diseases  of  von*" 
ami  chiltlren,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  There  were  12  students  attending  in  1877.— 
(Return  and  circular.^  . 

The  Missouri  Dental  College,  St.  Louis,  has  established  a  3  years' progressive  course* 
instruction,  which  students  are  encouraged  to  i>ursue  iustead  of  the  2  ycara^  conS*' 
required  for  graduation. — (Eleventh  annual  announcement.) 

In  the  St.  Louis  CollegeofPhannacy  tho  branches  studied  arc  chemistry,  materia  iu«"^ 
and  pharmacy.  For  graduation  an  apprenticeship  of  4  years  and  attendance  ^f^^ 
courses  of  lectures  are  required.  The  college  graduated  16  students  in  1877  and  M» 
au  attendance  in  the  fall  of  1877  of  50. —  (Prosxtectus  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Fulton,  fonn^^ 
in  1851,  roiK>rts  an  attendance  for  1677  of  200  pupils,  127  miUes  and  103  females^  nw^ 
11  iiistructora,  of  whom  2  were  semi-mutes.    Since  the  beginninj;  of  the  8choi>l  aWJ 


six  hundred  X)upils  have  receivMfl  iTiftt.mAt.inn  and  r>nftheirradiiateH  Ii^'LVM  bi'ooiiit^teacp 
ers  in  similar  institutions. 


ceived  instmction  and  5  of  tht:^  graduates  have  beoomt^teapj* 
The  elementary  English  branches  are  tivught,  and  al«o  ^ 
employments  of  printing,  cabinet  making,  shocmaking,  and  gardening.— (Retani**'' 
1877.) 

XDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND.       * 

The  Mi&souri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  St.Loui8,found<^inl^ 
reports  7  instructors  and  employes,  of  whom  2  are  blin<l,  iv-ith  lOd  pupils.  Thcsc^*^ 
trained  in  the  ordinary  brauchc^s  of  agood  English  education,  reaching  into  some  p*"^« 
taught  in  the  high  schools.  With  a  view  to  i)r('par:i<iou  for  self  sup])0it  the  staucB. 
also  receive  training  in  breom  uiakiug,  cauo  seat  iug,  willow  work,  sewing  by  hanJ  •^ 
ou  wachiue,  and  some  kinds  of  lancy  Avork. — (Retiu-u.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

mseOUBI  STATE  TBACHEBS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

sndent  Shannon,  in  an  artido  in  the  American  Jonmal  of  Ednoatioii,  states 
ktionsweie  organized  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  December.  1877,  at  Pied- 
oatheastem  Missouri^  at  Kansas  City  for  the  counties  in  the  northwest, 
lerly  for  northeastern  counties.  One  for  Southwestern  Missouri  was  also 
Fhese  associations  are  in  addition  to  the  general  association,  the  meeting  of 
.877  was  held  in  the  summer,  but  of  the  proceedings  of  which  no  account  has 
A  Bureau.  Mr.  Shannon  says  that  among  other  work  they  are  designed  to 
he  formation  of  institutes  in  all  the  counties  represented,  and  the  southeast- 
tion,  of  which  alone  there  is  any  fidl  report,  appointed  a  committee  to  ar- 
n  institute  of  at  least  one  week  in  each  county  in  the  district  during  the 
cations.  An  elTort  was  made,  too,  to  have  some  teacher  in  each  county 
mn  in  the  county  paper  in  the  interests  of  public  education.  Several 
have  consented  and  some  of  them  to  have  gone  to  work. 

CONVENTION  OF  COLOliSD  TBACHSBS. 

K>ndent  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  for  March,  1877,  states  that  a 
colored  teachers  **  recently''  held  in  Jefferson  City  was  composed  of  many 
st  intelligent  colored  men  and  women  of  the  State.  The  flrat  da^  was 
n  considering  the  material  condition  of  the  colored  schools,  which,  it 
lave  buildings  that,  with  few  exceptions,  are  ill  adapted  in  structure,  ven- 
om, and  furniture  to  common  school  puiposes.  Two  speakers  particularly, 
>the  law  for  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  colored  children  and  to 
nent  that  the  terms  and  advantages  of  such  schools  should  be  equal  to 
le  same  grade  in  their  respective  districts,  cities,  and  villages,  said  that  this 
it  is  frequently  and  grossly  violated.  Colored  primary  schools,  it  was 
re  in  most  instances  held  in  basements  and  huts^  without  desks  or  suitable 
nrhile  *'■  other  primary  schools"  are  amply  furnished.  This  was  said  to  be 
er  grades  also. 

)  employment  of  colored  teachers,  reference  was  made  to  the  action  of  the 
lucation  in  St.  Louis  (where  the  colored  population  is  40,000),  in  refusing 
any  colored  teacher,  and  it  was  denounced  as  on  outrage  upon  the  claims 
and  ui)on  the  proprieties  of  the  situation.  The  sentiments  expressed  upon 
«  were  subsequently  embodied  in  a  resolution  which  called  for  a  commit- 
memberSj  with  power  to  organize  associations  to  brin^  l^efore  the  proper 
1  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  propriety  of  havmg  colored  teachers 
\B  well  as  to  increase  in  other  ways  the  educationsd  work  among  the  colored 
he  resolution  was  passed,  and,  possibly  because  of  this  action,  colored  teach- 
nployed  in  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  in  the  autumn  following, 
n  the  relations  of  the  institute  to  the  common  schools,  on  the  work  of  the 
the  teaching  of  English,  on  the  instruction  of  most  value  to  the  colored  people, 
)  use  of  penalties  in  school  government  were  presented  and  drew  forth  high 
I  from  a  distinguished  lawyer  present.  The  State  superintendent  spent  an 
with  the  convention,  answering  questions  and  explaining  the  laws  with 
he  establishment  and  support  of  sciiools  for  the  colored  race, 
[uent  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  at  which 
trepared  papers  wore  read  and  important  topics  discussed,  but  whether  it 
3umed  meeting  of  this  convention  or  one  of  the  sectional  associations  organ- 
committee  does  not  appear. 

FROBEL  society,  ST.  LOUIS. 

wth  of  the  Kindergarten  system  in  St.  Louis  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
L,  to  secure  harmony  throughout  the  Kindergarten  in  methods,  music,  line  of 
nd  spirit  of  action,  and  so  to  prevent  errors  which  might  arise  from  the  em- 
3f  new  teachers,  with  perhaps  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  system.  It 
ibout  one  hundred  members,  40  of  whom  are  directors  of  Kindergarten,  and 
ristants  in  the  same.  Besides  being  an  association  of  colaborers,  it  has  an 
kracter,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  St. 
lie  schools  to  appoint  a  committee  of  5  members  to  conduct  the  examination 
iicants  for  position  in  the  Kindergart-en.  These  examinations  are  held  quar- 
comprehcnd  the  principles  of  modem  teaching  and  the  application  of  Fro- 
y. — (Letter  from  the  president  of  the  society.) 

ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

r  to  discuss  both  methods  of  teaching  and  the  principles  which  imderlie 
rk,  a  few  of  the  principals  of  district  schools  in  St.  Louis,  mth>  t^^ft  ^jim^av^^ 
h  school  and  his  fiist  aesistantf  met  in  the  autumn  of  VSt\  &t'\^<b  \k.QiviB&  ol 
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one  of  their  number,  and  began  with  a  discnasion  of  the  teaching  of  morality  in  jgiatz 
schools.  This  meeting  led  to  others,  imtil  the^  became  so  frequent  as  to  suggest '^ 
idea  of  a  society  that  should  offer  its  membeiship  to  all  who  might  take  an  interer=' 
the  discussion  of  educational  questions.  In  February  of  the  K)llowmg  year  800"^ 
society  was  formed,  with  the  title  above  given,  and  with  a  constitution  which  dedi^ 
its  aim  to  h%  '^the  discussion  of  the  subjects  Delonging  to  the  science  of  pedago^ 
Its  meeting  have  been  since  steadily  continued  on  the  third  Saturday  of  each  mo^ 
except  during  the  summer,  and  at  these  meetings  various  important  paneiB  have  1:^ 
presented,  the  titles  of  which,  as  well  as  the  membership  and  rules  of  the  associatsj 
may  be  found  in  the  December  number  of  The  Western  (a  St.  Louis  monthly)  of  187^ 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROF.  GEORGE  HEROD  ASHLEY. 

Bom  at  Aahbum,  Derbyshire,  England,  September  19,  1844,  Professor  Ashley  eai 
with  his  parents  to  the  United  States  when  ne  was  only  10  years  old,  and  man  t 
time  that  he  was  12  earned  his  own  livelihood  and  puished  his  way  upward  in  i\ 
world.  An  accident  which  disabled  him  for  manual  labor  at  16  induced  him  to  demk 
himself  to  literary  culture,  and  with  characteristic  energy  he  passed  through  til 
schools,  became  a  teacher,  rose  at  21  to  the  assistant  i^rincipalsmp  of  the  schoolb  « 
Corunna,  Mich.,  and  soon  had  from  the  principal  the  high  testimony  that  he  was  Hk 
best  English  scholar  the  principal  knew  m  the  State.  But  love  for  learning,  now  tinr 
oughlv  enkindled,  did  not  let  him  rest  without  a  higher  culture.  So  at  23  he  preaoMl 
himself  for  admission  as  a  student  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Olivet  CoUegje.  b 
less  than  a  year  he  was  graduated  from  ims  department,  entered  college,  and,  gomgQ 
one  class,  nnished  the  course  in  three  years,  at  the  head  of  his  class ;  this,  too,  thMp 
he  had  taught  all  the  way  through  college,  in  the  determination  to  pay  hiaown  ^^^V^^j^ 
to  the  end.  On  his  graduation  ne  was  made  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  held  this  por- 
tion for  a  college  vear ;  then,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  collegiate  authonl^ 
he  took  charge  of  a  church  at  Potterville,  Eaton  County,  not  far  away,  and  IsJbovN 
with  ffreat  success  and  popularity  for  about  two  years.  By  this  time  his  reputotiflD  9i 
an  able,  eloquent,  and  rising  man  was  well  established,  and  through  Mr.  S.  F.  Dx^i 
of  Olivet,  larjgely  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  Druiy  CoUego,  Springfieldt  ^ 
he  was  caUeoL  in  1873,  to  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  that  institution,  th€A  j^ 
chartered.    He  accepted  the  post ;  performed  the  duties  of  it  nobly :  infused  his  ^^ 

frefih  life  and  zeiJ  and  thorouglmess  into  the  classes  which  he  taught ;  and  by  bij{^ 
^ x»- — . .1 ^ ^  . ^  ^ ^_  A.'L. ooW 


pamphlet,  1677.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
HoiL  BiOBABD  D.  Shahhoit,  StoU  tiigferintmdgntqfpiMie§ehooU,  Jtjftmota  (Xdf. 

STATE  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Term  of  offioe  expires  Jannary  1, 1891.} 


MemboTfl. 


Hon.  Richard  D.  Shaxmon.  State  saperintendent  of  pvblio  schools. 

His  Excellency  John  S.  Phelpo,  {governor 

Hon.  Michael  K.  MoGratb,  secretary  of  state 

Hon.  Jackson  L.  Smith,  attorney  general 


Jefferson  Cit#^ 
Jefferson  CiC-^ 
Jeffierson  Cic-^ 


NEBBA8KA. 


IM 


NEBRASKA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

SD  ATTENDANCE. 
\se  (5-21) 

86,191 
59,966 

92,161 
56,774 

2,496 

64 

2,432 

5,970 

*0^   ^        ^    y.  -------- 

.c  scliools .-- 

3,192 

rrS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

id 

S......  ..«--. •.-.-. 

Lses. 

1,975 

2,075 

95.8 

$1, 069, 694 

3,361 

$37  14 

32  84 

1865,274 
919,346 

$1, 318, 044 
15, 000, 000 

•Msliools  in  days 

of  school  proi)erty- 

iD  THETR  PAY. 

3d 

127 

$1, 862, 386 

3,729 

$35  46 

31  80 

S633, 211 
*8G1, 264 

$1, 615, 021 
18, 229, 687 

21.2 
$792,692 

368 

pay  of  men 

pay  of  women 

EXPENDITURE. 

•public  schools 

ro  for  them 

$1  66 

1  04 

• 

$232,063 

58,0»2 

• 

lOOL  FUXD. 

e 

$296,977 
3,229,687 

amount 

im  mode  by  Sai)erintendeiit  Thompson  this  amoniit  appears  as  $1,027,192;  this 
jrments  made  during  the  year  on  account  of  past  indebtedness. 

m.  J.  M.  McKenzio  and  Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson,  State  superintendents 
tion,  for  the  two  years  indicated.  The  second  column  embraces  the 
counties.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

endent  of  public  vistructiotif  elected  by  the  people  in  each  year  of  even 
jral  chiu-ge  of  the  public  school  system. 

commiMdotwrs  for  the  sale,  leasiut^,  and  management  of  the  school  lands 
f  school  funds  is  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  treas- 
neral,  and  commissioner  of  x)ublic  lands  and  buildings. 

LOCAL. 

iendent  of  public  intftruction  is  elected  in  each  county  every  odd  year  for 
srvision  orcounty  school  Interests.. 

n  each  organized  school  district  is  ordinarily  composed'of  a  moderator, 
Muror,  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  district  for  terms  of  3  vears  each, 
}h  year.  Each  of  them  has  certain  definite  duties  to  perform  in  for- 
Bets  of  the  public  schools  of  the  district  and  all  together  constitnte  the 
r  the  general  care  of  the  school  and  school-house.  In  diatrictA  mt^tx. 
ildren  of  school  age  the  people  may  choose  a*  \)oaxd  oi  ^  \x\]a\a^  isst 
each,  with  change  of  one-third  yearly. 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

There  having  heon  no  report  printed  since  1875  and  none  being  expected  till  . 

close  of  1878,  Superintendent  Thompson  has  kindly  furnished  the  Allowing  sketdl^^K.      to 
fill  the  §ap  for  the  year  1876-77 : 

"  Dunug  the  school  year  187C-77  the  system  has  been  steadily  recovering  ftom 
severe  depiHissiou  of  preceding  years.     Some  of  the  causes  of  this  depression  ii 
alluded  to  in  the  i-epcrt  of  1875-76,  but  others  not  mentioned  were  equally  potent 
1874,  the  distribution  of  State  school  funds  amounted  to  $4  for  each  pupil  out wec=- 
and  21.    In  1875,  the  legislature  lowered  the  State  school  tax  from  two  mills  to 
and  at  the  same  time  apx)ropriated  from  the  State  distributable  fund  aboat  thi 
six  thousand  dollars  per  auunm  for  two  y cat's  to  special  schools.    This  cut  down, 
annual  pro  rata  distribution  to  1^2.18  piT  pupil  in  1876  and  to  $1.85  in  1877.    3C 
schools  were  stopped  and  districts  disorganized,  especially  in  the  western  part  oT 
State,  and  much  discouragement  was  felt. 

**  But  gradually,  with  the  return  of  financial  prosi»erity,  a  better  feeling 
prevail.    School  lauds  were  lesised  and  sold  in  greater  quantities  and  the  school 
steadily  uicreased.    The  now  constitution,  moreover,  adopted  in  1876,  forbids  thts* 
propiiutioiL  of  any  x)art  of  the  school  fund  to  other  than  common  school 
which  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  mistake  of  1875." 

Beyond  this,  the  statistics  before  given  show  a  decrease  of  3,192  in  school  enrolnm-^^^T 
QOtwithstAuding  an  increase  of  5,i)?0  in  school  population,  bnt  an  a<ldition  of  313  i   ^  ^ 
the  umnber  of  teachers  employed,  though  this  may  be  the  result  of  frequent 
during  the  year. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OMAHA. 

Officers. — A  board  of  education  of  apparently  15  members,  subject  to  partial  aik> 
change,  and  a  city  sux>ei'intendeut  of  schools. 


Stdtiitl'u:M, — Estiinated  present  i)Opulation,  22,000;  children  of  school  age  (5 — ■ 
4,75:);  enrolled  iu  public  schools,  2,911;  average  attendance,  1,906;  teachers,  47  ^ 
penditure  for  public  schools,  §77,036. 

Additional  jyarticularif. — Besides  the  public  school  enndment,  there  was  an  estin» 
attendance  of  200  iu  private  and  parochial  schools,  and  besides  the  46  ti^achers  of  J~ 
lish  in  the  public  schools,  there  was  a  teacher  of  Gennan,  who  probablv  had  assist: 
from  others  in  his  work,  as  a  ])aper  ]mblislied  iu  the  interests  of  the  schools  states  . 

theru  were  more  than  300  studying  that  language.*  A  course  of  study  for  the  bcIb.^^^^*' 
published  in  the  same  i)aper.  shows  that  they  are  classed  as  primary,  intennecl-»  ^^^ 
grammar,  an<l  high  schools,  tiic  courses  for  the  lirst  and  third  coveriugl  in  each  cj«.^^^ 
j'ears ;  that  for  the  second,  2 ;  that  for  t  he  fourth,  4 ;  making  12  yeai*s  in  all.  The  pr<r»  ^  ^'^ 
tions  from  the  eighth  grade  to  the  liigh  scho«)l  in  the  summer  of  1877  nmubered  'JT- 
other  ini])il  x)asHiug  the  ex:uiiiuat ion  creditably,  but  not  entering  the  schoid.  Sac 
pi'osecution  of  the  studies  in  the  lower  grades,  with  an  average  of  75  per  cent,  in 
principal  studies,  is  said  to  be  the  onlinary  basis  of  promotion,  though  in 
mst-ances  they  are  made  on  the  ground  of  lididitv  to  study  iniac<.'omx>anied  by 
measure  of  success. —  (Omaha  High  School  fur  April,  1877,  and  subsequent  numbe' 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  state  Normal  School  of  Nebraska,  at  Peru,  reports  for  the  year  1876-^^^  ^^ 
attendance  of  265  nonual  students,  of  whom  209  belougt'd  to  the  elementary  and  S^^ 
the  higher  course.  The  elementary  course  is  designed  to  pre^>are  t-eachers  for  comi^^^^of 
ungraded,  and  lower  gi*ade  schools.    It  comprises,  in  addition  to  a  critical  stuil^" 
common  branches,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  organization  and  management  of  *' ^* 
graded  schotds,  methods  of  teaching,  the  art  of  rendering  the  elements  of  l<^Jir*^*^J 
inten-htiug  and  attractive  to  the  young,  and  the  use  of  illustrative  apparatui»    -y^ 
nrimary  schools.    The  a<ivanced  course  comprises,  in  addition,  3  yt^ars*  tnuniug  i**,  "^ 
higher  branches,  including  instruction  in  the  laws  of  lutrntal  development,  with  *^^i 
a))plieatiou  to  teaching;  the  scieuce,  philosophy,  and  history  of  education:  ^-^^Z. 
laws  in  general,  and  the  s<'hool  system  of  Neiiraska  iu  ijarticular;  also,  school  gr^ 
tion,  sujwrvisiou,  and  management. — (Catalogue,  1876-77.)  _^ 

*Iu  t)io  autuiun  of  1877  tho  ioHtructiou  in  German  wiis  nboliahtHl,  the  tax  levy  authoriic<l  by  tU«>/^i^ 
coimcil  bi'in;;  t^xi  suiuU  ti)  wurnuit  tho  eoutinuiiuoo  of  a  8tutly  that  could  bo  di8pcn8«Ml  with.  *-^j, 
teacher  wan,  liowovoi*,  uIIowcmI  the  pvivile^ro  of  UMing  a  rocittition  room  connected  with  the  ach»o*''*Y, 

beariDg  ancb  pupils  as  might  come  to  liim  for  ptWal^  tuition^  without  interfering  with  tho  reguhtr  ct*^ 

studied. 


\^^ 
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TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

h  State  and  connty  institates  are  provided  for  in  the  sohool  law,  the  fonner  to  be 
r  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  the  hitter, 
r  that  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  counties  in  which  they  may  be  held, 
ote  organized  by  the  State  superintendent,  all  county  superintendents  of  the  dis- 
for  which  they  are  convened  are  required  to  be  present,  and  the  schools  in  the 
ct  are  to  be  closed  that  the  teachers  may  attend  the  institute.  The  snperintend- 
rrites  that  3  of  these  district  institutes  were  held  in  1877,  lasting  from  2  to  G 
s  each.  The  only  one  of  them  of  which  we  have  a  record  was  at  Plattsmouth, 
9-19.  It  had  an  attendance  of  56,  and  is  said  to  have  been  practically  a  school 
be  instraotion  of  teachers,  tho  aim  being  to  prepare  those  present  to  conduct 
ty  institutes.  The  other  two  were  held  at  Grand  Island  and  at  Pawnee  City. 
county  institutes  the  superintendent  writes  that  they  were  organized  in  42 
ties  and  carried  on  with  spirit.  Ho  cites  as  an  example  Boone,  a  m)ntier  county 
oiily  18  schools,  where  20  teachers,  with  the  county  superintendent,  were  present 
»ady  for  business  at  9  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

SECONDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

the  several  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State  the  only  one  reported  for  1877  is  that 
maha,  the  course  in  which  extends  through  4  years,  with  a  good  selection  of  £ng- 
itodies  and  Latin  optional.  German  was  also  an  optional  study,  but  was  dropp^ 
le  autumn  of  that  year  from  a  necessary  reduction  in  expenses.  The  majority  of 
rapils  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  said  to  be  children  of  parents  in  the  middle  and 
r  ranks,  who,  though  respectable  and  gcneraliy  comfortable  in  circumstances, 
1  not  in  general  afford  to  send  their  sons  and  daughter  to  private  institutions 
h  would  afford  them  the  same  advantages. 

OTHER  8EC029DART  8CHOOUS. 

r  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  prepara- 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  Vl,  and  IX  of  tho  appendix  following,  and 
UBimaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceiding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

ttw  Cgllegef  at  Crete,  had  an  attendance  in  collegiate  classes  of  19  students,  7  of 
u  were  pursuing  a  scientiffc  course.  There  were  7  voung  women  in  the  collegiate 
rtment.  The  preparatory  department  numbered  about  145  students,  nearly  half 
— (Catalogue  and  return.) 

braaka  Colkgey  at  Nebraska  City,  reports  40  pupils  in  preparatory  studies,  but  none 
Uegiate. — (Return. ) 

catalogue  or  return  from  the  State  University^  at  Lincoln,  has  been  received  for 
I'rom  a  statement  in  the  Educational  Weekly  of  July  26,  1877,  it  appears  that 
•«atin  preparatory  school  has  been  organized  into  a  separate  department.  By  this 
^  and  by  an  increased  thoroughness  in  entrance  examinations,  it  is  intended  to 
^  the  work  more  efficient  and  systematic  and  to  raise  tho  grade  of  tho  department. 
peaiB,  also,  from  that  and  other  authorities,  that  the  board  of  rcj^euts  will  x>rob- 
have  to  tear  down  and  reconstruct  tho  university  building,  wluch,  although  a 
*  and  imposing  structure,  costing  over  $100,000.  was  so  poorl^  constructed  tmbt  it 
rith  dimculty  been  kept  from  falling  down.  The  university  is  open  to  both  sexes, 
^tion  \b  free  to  all. 

^hion  Collene,  Omaha,  tho  buildings  for  which  were  begun  in  1877,  and  which  is 
» opened  in  1878,  is  tho  fruit  of  a  bequest  of  $100,000  left  by  Mrs.  Edward  Creighton 
^d  a  college  in  that  city. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Uft  only  school  for  scientific  instruction  in  this  State  is  the  Agricultural  College  of 
atate  university.  It  offers  2  courses  of  study :  a  4  years'  course,  which  inns  nearly 
'Uel  with  the  scientilic  in  the  academic  department,  and  a  shorter  one,  which  may 
OQxpleted  in  from  1  te  2  years,  according  to  the  student's  advancement.  Military 
^  and  tactics  are  taught.  The  course  of  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  prao- 
••-^CCatalogue  of  the  university,  1876.) 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


Nebraska  College  Divinity  School;  Nebraska  City  (Protestant  Episcopal),  reports  5 
studentSy  with  1  resident  and  2  uon-rcsideut  professors  and  lectnrers.  lliere  are  4 
years  in  the  full  course  of  study,  and  an  examination  is  required  for  -^— *'-- ' — 
(Return,  1877.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION  OF  TIIE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Omaha  has  sinec  its  orffanitt- 
tion  in  1869.  given  instruction  to  78  pupils.  Its  enrolment  in  1877  was  55.  of  wnom  90 
were  males  and  25  females.  The  branches  taught  are  orthography,  reading,  wntinc , 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  science  of  common  things,  and  physiology;  the  on^ 
employment  taught  is  printing. — (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

From  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  still  in  its  infancy,  no  report  ftr 
1877  has  been  rewiived. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association  oomroMd 
at  Fremont  on  the  27th  of  April,  1877,  and  continued  3  days.    The  attendance  ¥i% 
good,  the  State  superintendent  aud  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  State  beinig^ 
present. 

The  address  of  welcome,  delivered  by  His  Honor  Mayor  W.  A.  Harlow,  was  responA^A 
to  by  President  Palmer.    Chancellor  Faii*field,  of  the  Nebraska  State  Universify,  tkistn 
delivered  an  able  address  on  '' Learning  and  labor."    Among  the  other  addresses  svx&d 
papers  presented  were  an  essay  entitled  "Pro||res8,"  by  Miss  M.  Sawyer;  "Condi"fc^~ 
of  education  iu  the  State,"  by  J.  M.  McKenzie;  "Rejwrt  on  a  course  of  high 
study."  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Jones;  '^Somethings  Americans  may  leam  from  Euro^ 
schools,"  by  Pn>f.  W.  E.  Wilson;  *' Special  education,"  by  Dr.  Curry,  of  the  Stated 
mal  School,  and  ''Marking  and  reporting,"  by  Mrs.  H.  G.  Wolcotft.    The  sa' 
the  papers  and  addresses  were  quite  generally  discussed  by  the  association, 
larly  tne  high  school  question,  the  marking  system,  and  the  means  of  ' 
education  in  the  State. — (The  Omaha  High  School,  for  April,  1877.) 

COUNTY  SUPERINTKNDENTS'  CONVENTION. 

Superintendent  Thompson  writes  that  such  meetings  were  held  at  Grand  Islaiid 
Plattsmouth,  but  no  account  of  their  proceedings  has  reached  this  Bureau. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  S.  B.  Thomp.<;ox,  Stats  superintendent  o/pubUe  tfwtntcCion,  XineoZn. 

8TATK  BOARD  OF  C0M1II8IU0XER8.1 

[Term  ozpires  January,  1879.] 


Memberg. 


His  Excellency  Silas  Garber,  governor 

Hon.  Bnmo  Tzschuck,  secretary  of  state 

Uou.  8.  C.  McBridc,  treasurer 

Hon.  George  H.  Roberts,  attorney  general 

Hon.  F.  M.  Davis,  commissioner  of  pablic  lands 


Post-offi 


Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 
Liudrfn. 
Lincoln. 


1  For  tlie  sale,  lease,  and  management  of  school  lands,  and  the  investment  of  tobool  ftinda. 
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NEYADA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  ANT)  ATTEXDAXCK. 


Youth  of  school  age  (6-18) . 
EmoUed  in  pubUo  schools  . 
Average  number  belonging 
AversKe  daily  attendance  . 
Attending  private  schools . . 
^'ot  attending  any  school.. 


SCHOOL  IXSTRI0T8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Pablic  schools  (without  rate  bills) . . . 

Public  high  schools 

Aveni^  tune  of  school  in  days 

Mnmes  in  public  school  libraries... 

^*tiicts  which  Toted  a  tax 

*«*tiict8  reporting  according  to  law. 

TBACBXBS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

M^  teachii^  in  public  schools 

J^Qinen  teaching  in  the  same 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men , 

Average  for  women 

^^^Tajpe  paid  both 


1874-75. 


INCOME  AND  KXPENDITURK. 

Wl  ^1®  receipts  for  public  schools .... 
**olc  exi)enditiire  for  them 


7,538 
5,082 
3,745 
3,286 
700 
2,021 


101 


1875-76. 


168 

l,0ti2 

4 

68 


t92  84 


1188, 117 


8, 475 
5,521 
4, 142 
3,832 
931 
1,952 


63 

3 

154 

1,281 

7 

72 


36 

77 

(112  6:) 

85  20 

96  55 


$195, 5,^'> 


161.299  102,761 


Increase. 


937 
439 
397 
546 

2:a 


199 
3 
4 


$3  71 


$7,418 
1,  462 


Decrease. 


69 


18 


14 


^  *^*^I>ort  of  Hon.  Samuel  P.  KcUv,  State  superintendent  of  public  iostruction,  for  the 
^^  years  indicated.) 


*n  eve 


) 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 


lion  ^***'*'  Buperintendent  of  public  inRtrucHon,  elected  by  the  i>cople  at  the  general  elec- 
jgjTj^n  everjr  fourth  year^  l)eginnin«|f  in  1866,  has  general  supervision  of  the  public 
^  [^ J    ^*  J  he  18  to  hold  institutes,  to  visit  schools  in  each  county  annually,  and  to  make 

U^^Xiial  report  of  the  condition  of  instnicticm  in  the  Stat€. 
paljp*^^  a  State  hoard  of  education^  composed  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of 
[^  f  *^  instruction,  and  the  surveyor  general,  is  imposed  the  duty  of  devising  plans  for 
jy^^.^^provement  and  management  of  the  public  school  funds  anil  for  the  better  organi- 
^jj^  ^^  of  the  public  schools,  with  some  sui>ervi8ory  power  over  matters  connected  with 
^Itiool  system. 

LOCAL. 

^^JJ^ach  county  a  wmnty  »uperini4mdmt  of  public  nchooU  is  chosen  by  the  people  once 
tbc»ft  ^^^  years,  to  visit  and  supervise  the  schools  of  his  county  and  reoort  respecting 
jIj^*"     He  may  appoint  a  deputy  to  transact  the  business  of  his  office  auring  his  own 


Perir*'^**  teachers  for  the  public  schools.    This  Iward  grants  certiticaten  o1[  te«>\.  v?^^  ^ 
^[2!^^  of  good  character  and  apparent  iitDesa  to  teai*.h  the  fttuOd^a  i^t«»ctv\)«A  ioit 
•^**^JUar  and  high  aohoola  and  certificates  of  seoo  o  tA\o^  \vAio  \jitoN«>  Ob'N^^ 
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charactor  and  fitness  to  toach  the  studies  ^rescribod  for  primary  schools^  sndi 
cates  to  ho  renewable  without  reexamination  to  such  as  teach  continnouBly  and 
cesstiilly  in  their  c<mnty. 

In  each  school  district  a  board  of  school  trustees  is  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  distr 
the  numl>er  of  members  being  3  for  an  ordinary  district  and  5  for  one  that  polls 
than  liftecn  hundred  votes.    One  member  out  of  the  3  and  2  out  of  the  5  must  1)0  chi 
for  a  4  years'  term ;  the  remainder,  for  a  2  years'  t«rm.    In  case  of  failure  to  elect 
tees,  the  county  superintendent  fills  the  offices  by  appointment.    The  trustees 
the  custody  of  the  school  property  of  their  district  and  of  all  local  public  school  in 
ests,  with  the  duty  of  taking  an  annual  school  census  and  of  makinff,  through  "^ 
county  superintendent,  an  annual  report  of  everything  relating  to  tLeir  schoolfi*' 
(School  law  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

Tlie  reports  of  the  State  superintendent  in  Nevada  are  only  required  to  be  jprannted 
to  the  governor  every  alt-emate  year,  in  the  month  preceding  a  regular  BesBion  of  the 
legiKlaturc.  As  the  next  regular  session  begins  January,  IdtQ,  Mr.  KeUv*8  report  te 
Ihu  two  previous  school  years  will  not  bo  duo  till  December,  1878.  The  statistieal 
summary  preceding  embodieSf  therefore,  all  the  information  to  be  had  reepectinc  ths 

Progress  and  conclition  of  the  schools  until  the  appearance  of  the  report  for  1878. 
^  loauwhile,  however,  some  special  features  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  may  be 
gleaned  Irom  the  school  law  of  1877,  which  differs  little  from  that  of  1873. 

1.  Books  and  studies  are  more  generally  prescribed  than  is  common  in  the  oldn 
Stat-es.    The  text  books  in  all  the  principal  studies  pursued  in  the  public  schools  are 
selected  by  the  State  boiuxl,  and  no  school  district  may  receive  its  pro  rata  share  of 
public  school  luoncys  unless  the  text  books  appointed  are  adopted  and  used  in  all  its  . 
schools.    The  studies,  too,  are  to  a  larger  extont  than  usual  prescribed,  those  for  iUl 
]>ublic  schools  being  spelliug,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  natural 
jdiilosophy  and  geography.    For  schools  above  the  primaiy  grades,  English  grammar, 
history  of  the  United  States,  physioltfgy,  hygiene,  and  chemistry  are  added ;  while 
still  beyond  these,  in  such  schools  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  direct,  come  algebra^ 
g(H}iiiot.ry,  dra^ving,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  the  elements  of 
book-keeT)ing,  or  a  selection  from  these.    Text  books,  however,  are  not  to  be  changed 
ofteuer  than  once  in  4  years. 

2.  Toachci's  are  encouraged  to  be  permanent,  through  the  permission  given  county 
boards  of  examiners  to  renew  without  reexamination  the  certificates  of  such  as  t'each 
successfully  and  continuously  in  the  coimty. 

X  There  are  explicit  guards  against  that  diversion  of  school  moneys  from  their  proper 
purposes  which  has  sometimes  caused  much  trouble  in  the  older  States.  Th<j  law  not 
only  forbids  the  use  for  any  other  object  of  any  portion  of  the  public  school  fiinds,  of 
moneys  raised  by  Stato  tax  for  the  public  schools,  or  of  moneys  appropriated  to  them, 
but  it  also  expressly  limits  to  the  payment  of  qualified  teachers  the  school  moneys 
distributed  to  the  various  counties  trom  the  State  school  funds,  and  declares  that  no 
portion  of  them  shall  either  directly  or  indirectly  bo  paid  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  the  use  of  school  rooms,  furniture,  or  other  contingent  expenses  of  the  schools. 

4.  With  an  explicitness  not  common,  it  is  required  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  shall 
be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  service  to  be  rendered,  and  that  in  no  district 
shall  there  be  diHcrimination  in  the  matter  of  salar>-  as  against  women  who  are  teachers. 

5.  Rate  bills — now  generally  disallowed  in  older  States —  are  still  permitted  in  Nevada 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  beyond  six  months  a  sch(K)l  which  has  been  maint>aine<l 
as  a  free  school  for  that  time;  the  rates  are  to  be  collected,  however,  only  fixmi  snch 
parents  as  desire  to  send  their  children  after  that  legal  time,  and  to  be  remitted,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  board,  to  such  as  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

INSTITUTES. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  school  law  for  the  holding  of  one  or  more  tencheTs'  insti- 
tutes annually  in  each  coimty,  imder  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent,  and 
for  an  annual  State  institute,  un<ler  the  <lirectiou  of  the  State  superintendent.  In 
order  to  hold  the  former,  the  consent  of  the  county  commissioners  must  be  obtained; 
to  hold  the  latter,  tliat  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

^  Of  the  hifrJi  schools  n'ported  by  the  ^tat<^  HU\KiT\TLteTvd^Tvt  in  1876  at  Elko,  Vircinia 
Citx,  and  Gold  Hi  1 1,  tli©  only  o'no  respecting  w\\*w\\  wv^v^vawvWotv  ^«t  \i5n  \x«a  been 
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received  is  that  at  Elko,  whcro  the  preparatory  department  of  the  State  nniversity 
affords  hich  school  trainiiig  to  snch  youth  of  the  town  and  of  the  State  as  ore  prepared 
for  it,  ana  serves  as  a  nucloos  and  foundation  for  a  university  in  the  future.  * 

SOPEEIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNTVEBSmr. 

.  As  may  he^lnferred  from  the  above,  the  university  provided  for  by  law,  and  estab- 
^ed  in  its  preparato^  department,  still  awaits  the  fuller  development  which  in  a 
otate  with  a  vMt  territory  and  a  sparse,  unsettled  population  must  come  by  slow 
degrees. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRADOXG  OP  DEAF-JkfXrrES  AND  BLCO). 

Prom  the  fact  that  a  very  small  number  of  these  classes  belong  to  the  x>opnlation  of 
the  State,  no  institution  for  them  has  thus  far  been  deemed  necessary,  and  the  few 
<»>e8  reported  receive  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent,  in 
tbe  Cabfomia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Berkeley. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Saxukl  P.  Xbllt,  Stat$  tuperintendmU  qf  pvHIe  intfruefion,  Carton  Cfity, 

[Teim,  Janiuuy,  1877,  to  Jamuury,  1S81.J 
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HEW  HAIdPSHIBE. 

STATISTICAL  8UUMAST. 


1875-76. 

ie70-'77. 

..«». 

"~-°— in 

Yonth  oiiiimeroted  liotwocn  5  and  IS.. 

55.976 

6e,C99 
48,8:i7 
19.63 
4,982 
3,S92 
4,150 

2,103 
41 

2,498 
4,'i8 
18 
21 
80 

941 
390 
93.7 
2,337 
417 
»  27 
38 
856 

(2,413,860 

553 
3.107 
(41  93 
25  72 

1,135 
336 
115 

«43,817 
08,035 
47,921 

li70 
4,773 

H138 

■i,m> 

2,062 
33 

2, 502 
4*1 
15 
S2 
86 

BIO 
384 
91.85 
2,331 
361 
12 
36 
099 

(2,357,405 

591 
2,955 
(38  37 
24  71 

601 
1,127 

295 

m 

174 

(609,733 
604,  a>4 

(9  45 
13  41 

1,336 

NiimbirlnlugherliTOiicheB 

246 

ing  school. 

SCHOOL  DIBTRICTO  ASD  BCIIOOIS. 

64 

1 

taught. 

131 

E 

H 

fit-'hunl-htiUHM  bnilt  in  the  last  year . . . 

IS 

6ohuo1-hou»ea  nttli  globes  or  oulliuo 

mnjiB. 

(56,«iS 

IXACBKRS  ASD  THEIR  PAY. 

McntenchiuR  in  piiWio  schools     

■Women  Iwichiuif  in  piiblit  schools 

38 

i» 

Average  monthly  iia.v  uf  n-omea 

"oi 

Teaching  wime  school  sueccasivc  tonna. 

S 

59 
11 

Toima  employing  BiK'h 

ixcnsiB  ASD  EXPEXDnrRE. 
Whole  receipts  for  skIiooIb 

668,046 

(9  94 
13  54 



»>%S 

KXPEXnmTttK  PER  CAPITA— 

80« 

aTUa  i»  thr  i-nnsiDnitiini  of  Ihp  Betuti 
TBlnrn  ftnin  thp  nmintotctMieiit  plBCM  thi 
^nwrlr  (IjArvoaTdcd  In  tnkinjE  the  rt'usqji. 
b  This  natoW,  fnm  pigci  128  and  129 1 
yMo  Kboolti  tmlj. 

(Thiity-flret  annual  report,  prcscntod  at  the  Jnno  ee 
A.  Downa,  StaXe.  SDperintendeut  of  public  instmction.) 


StAto  report,  iippf>aTii  to  bo  that  of  pnplla  In 
of  1877,  by  Hor 
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OFFICERS   OF  THE  STATE   SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

OENERAIm 

r  the  State  thero  is  a  superintendent  of  public  inatructioUf  appointed  by  the  governor 
r  second  year.  He  has  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  school  system,  and  is 
ake  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature. 

LOCAL. 

r  townships  there  are  elective  school  committees^  respecting  the  number,  title,  terms, 
powers  of  which  a  large  discretion  is  allowed.  The  ordinary  term  contem^latctt 
&e  general  law  is  one  year ;  the  ordinary  ^lowers  and  duties,  to  examine  and  license 
len,  to  dismiss  them  for  proven  cause,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  make  rules 
regulations  for  them,  determine  the  text  books  to  be  used,  and  present  to  the  town 
bo  the  State  superintendent  an  annual  report.  Towns  may,  however,  by  a  by-law 
ide  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  schools^  to  hold  office  for  such  term,  be 
Ml  with  such  powers,  and  charged  with  such  duties  of  the  committee  as  may  be 
mined  in  the  law. 

r  districts  there  are  annually  elected  a  moderator y  to  preside  at  the  district  meet- 
;  hderk,  to  keep  record  of  these;  and  o, prudential  committee^  of  one  to  three  per- 

to  engage  teachers,  provide  them  with  board,  and  look  after  the  fumishmg, 
ing,  and  general  conifort  of  the  school-house. —  (Digest  of  the  school  laws,  18CU, 

SQDsequent  amendments.) 

lyLEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  COKDITION. 

le  figures  of  State  Superintendent  Downs  in  the  statistical  summary  ^iven  show 
icrease  of  1,336  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  and  a  decrease  of  266  in  children 
'een  5  and  15  attending  no  school,  an  increase  of  64  in  the  number  of  public  schools, 
'  in  the  male  teachers,  and  of  59  in  those  that  have  been  trained  in  normal  schools. 
>  far  all  looks  well ;  but-,  on  the  other  hand,  we  lind  the  average  attendance  smaller 
•36,  notwithstanding  the  increased  enrolment,  the  number  of  graded  schools 
ctfti  less  by  34,  the  number  of  school-houses  6  less,  and  the  number  with  globes 
Ltline  maps  157  less,  while  against  the  increase  of  3^  men  teaching  appears  a  loss 
2  women,  with  a  loss,  too,  of  ^.56  in  the  average  pay  of  men  and  $L01  in  that  of 
en.  This  reduction  in  salaries,  like  the  decrease  of  $42,061  in  the  receipts  for 
>la  and  |56,455  in  the  esthiiated  value  of  school  property,  is  common  in  the  records 
16  year  throughout  the  States,  and  is  i>robably  only  the  result  of  the  continued 
times.  But,  even  if  it  be  from  that  alone  (and  much  more  if  proceeding  from  a 
Hgness  to  make  hard  times  an  occasion  for  hard  bargains),  the  tendency  is  to  drive 
^>etter  teachers  out  of  a  professitm  yielding  skilled  labor  steadily  diminishing 
Ttt.  The  result  will  be  watched  with  anxiety,  for,  if  the  better  teachers  should  be 
^  away  or  broken  in  spirit  by  this  falling  oil'  in  pay,  deterioration  in  the  char- 
'  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools  must  quickly  follow. 

HINDRANCES  TO  PROGRESS. 

perintendent  Downs  thinks  that  the  schools  of  the  State  were  prosperous,  upon 
''hole,  during  1876-77.  ^Town  and  city  superintendents  generally  indicated  this 
eir  reports ;  still,  all  experienced  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  perfection  they 
lit  to  reach.  Among  these  difficulties  three  were  particularly  prominent :  (1)  Too 
T  smaQ  schools,  (2)  too  many  text  books,  (3)  irregular  attendance. 
Ab  respects  the  iirst,  it  is  admitted  that  a  small  school  offers  the  advantage  of 
fin^  tne  teacher  nearer  to  each  pupil  and  thus  enables  him  to  adapt  his  instmc- 
fco  mdividual  peculiarities  and  needs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lacks  the  stim- 
of  the  excitement  and  emulation  which  accompany  numbers,  and  from  this  cause 
ely  to  be  dull.    Then,  too,  a  school  of  six  or  a  dozen  scholars  costs  as  much  as  one 

twenty  or  thirty  need  cost,  unless  an  unusually  cheap  teacher  is  obtained,  in 
U  case  the  poverty  of  the  instruction  is  commonly  proportionate  to  the  diminution 
pense.  Yet,  of  the  2,562  public  schools  reported,  1.094  had,  on  an  average,  but  a 
I  or  fewer  scholars.  So  many,  therefore,  were  too  likely  to  be  poor  schools.  Th<j 
ly  suggested  for  this  evil  is  either  a  consolidation  of  the  small  school  districts  or 
tongement  for  successive  schools  in  several  contiguous  districts.  The  former  is 
to  be  the  better  plan,  as  securing  ampler  fiinds,  a  larger  and  more  stimulating 
I,  and  probably  much  better  teaching.    But,  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  latter 

at  least  the  advantage  of  bringing  together  more  scholars  and  for  a  longer  time, 
Qgh  probably  under  different  aud  com]^)aratively  poor  teachers. 
Kb  respects  multiplicity  of  text  books,  it  is  said  that  this  forms  a  barrier  to  clasav- 
on  where  the  booKs  are  not  nuii'orm,  two,  three,  or  four  claBSCB  \>e\\itt  \iXi\\a  \xvaAfe 
Bary,  where,  with  uniformity  of  books,  there  need  be  oii\y  oiift  \  \^m\ft  ia\siJXi^^ 
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moving  with  different  text  books  into  a  new  neighborhood  introduce  s  like  oonfuioo 
there  or  arc  i)ut  to  additional  expeuso  for  change  of  books.  The  remedy  piopoiedfti 
this  is  a  law  requiring  uniformity  of  text  books  throughout  the  State,  so  tnat  £unilu> 
funiiahcd  for  one  school  or  school  district  would  be  iiimi^ed  for  any  other  in  the 
Commonwealth.  And  then,  if  the  series  adopted  should  be  made  unchangeable  fiir fife 
years  from  the  date  of  introduction,  much  expense  ahsing  from  now  frequent  ehaogei 
nuKht  be  avoided. 

3.  As  respect-s  irregular  attendance,  the  returns  for  1877  show  that  more  than  ft  qnar 
tor  of  the  soholaiti  were  absent,  on  an  average,  every  day  in  tho  year.  Mr.  Dovu 
proposes  two  means  of  lessening  this  serious  evil,  which  hindeia  progren  not  in  the 
absentees  alone,  but  often  also  in  all  tlie  school.  Where  it  arises  from  the  lazitfef 
parents  in  allowing  children  to  be  al>sent  for  trivial  reasons,  ho  would  have  tesdim 
and  school  officers  refuse  to  excuse  an  al)sonve  unless  in  every  case  a  written  indBflfl- 
cient  explanation  of  it  is  presented  from  tho  parent  or  ^lardian.  Where  it  aiisee  6om 
wilfiil  tiiianc^,  ho  would  have  truant  officers  inquire  into  the  circumstances  whenerer 
children  are  lound  out  of  school. — (Report  for  ld76-'77.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Manchester  has  a  school  committee  composed  of  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the 
common  council,  and  2  members  from  each  ward,  chosen  apparently  for  two  yeen 
each,  and  one-half  liable  to  change  each  year;  Nashua,  a  committee  of  13  jombtn, 
including  the  city  superintendent,  4  to  l>e  chosen  annually,  for  terms  of  3  yeaxB  wk] 
Poi*tsmouth,  a  board  of  instruction,  of  12  members  (one-third  changed  every  yMr)i 
divided  into  committees  for  each  grade  of  schools.  Ccmcord,  Manchester,  andNaehtt 
have  city  superiutendcnt^,  and  Manchester  has  a  tniant  officer  also,  employed  Vytbc 
city  for  5  days  each  week  during  the  sessions  of  the  schools. 

STATisncs. 


Cities. 


Manohester 

Nashua 

Portsmooth. 


Popnla- 

tlOD. 


S5.000 
11,  GOO 
10,000 


ChiidreD 

of  school 

age. 


Enrol* 
meat. 


03,065 

a2,307 

8,154 


3,607 
x,13d 
1,964 


▲verase 

attend- 

ance. 


fl;509 
1,531 
1,408 


TeaohflBi. 


» 
48 
40 


tor^ 


a  Btrtween  5  and  15  years. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

In  Manchester  the  day  schools  are  classed  as  high,  intermediate,  grammar,  ndddl^ 
primary,  and  suburban.  There  is  also  a  training  school  with  two  departments,  tad  ' 
eveninc  schools  have  been  mnintained  with  a  total  attendance  of  178  pupils,  ^^'^ 
said  toliave  been  earnestly  at  work  and  to  have  profited  much  by  it.  Partly  throng 
better  gradln^:,  a  very  decided  improvement  is  reported  in  the  work  of  all  the  Brtd€*» 
this  is  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  examination  papers  of  the  last  term  witati)^ 
in  the  bound  volumes,  which  secured  high  compliments*  St  the  Centennial  Eidubitkyn* 
The  high  school,  which  offers  3  rvmrses  of  study  (a  business  course  of  2  years,  an  £v^ 
lish  and  French  course  of  4,  and  a  classical  coiu^>  of  4),  had  in  1877  an  attendanoo  ^ 
250  pu]iils,  of  whom  149  were  girls. —  (Report  for  1877.)  ^  . 

At  Nashua  the  gradation  of  schools  is  tlirough  primary,  middle,  and  grammar  di^ 
sions  to  the  high  school.  There  are  also  suburban  schools,  apparently  ungraded.  ^ 
revised  course  of  study  for  tho  graded  schools  directs  that  the  elements  of  Mn'tifll^ 
drawing,  and  city  topography  be  taught  from  tho  first  entrance  into  the  school  rooi*5 
that  penmanship,  the  geography  and  history  of  tho  State  and  of  the  United  Stat* 
and  tlie  practical  rules  of  anthraetic  be  carefully  attended  to  durinc  the  gnunm*' 
course ;  that  single  entry .  book-keeping  bo  studied  in  tho  last  year  m  the  graniB*J 
school;  and  that  tho  natural  sciences,  English  literature,  and  the  standi^  antbon^ 
our  own  language  shall  form  an  important  part  of  the  studies  of  the  bigh  school  T*** 
last,  establislied  on  its  x^i^^ent  basis  in  18G8,  has  graduated  8  classes,  making  an  t^S^ 
gate  of  110  alumni.  In  sustaining  it,  the  people  are  agreed  that  its  leading  (Atj^^ 
not  to  fit  yoimg  men  for  college,  but  to  (qualify  tho  young  of  both  sexes  for  the  vane* 
duties  of  maturer  years.*    It  had  144  pupils  on  the  roll  in  1877. — (Report  for  1877.) 

'  Tho  report  says  subsequpntly  that  while  caring  thiiA  for  tho  well  ht^inj;  of  the  m^ority  it  abool^ 
clcArly  undontood  that  amph^  ntti^ntion  will  he  given  to  those  who  dcsin^  to  prepare  for  coHey-  ^"j 
cJuBaioal  counc.  which  inclades  Latin,  OreelL.  and.  ¥tt:TicU,  '^ill  continue  to  be  under  the  eoW  ^ 
expetienoed  innmctors,  able  to  qualify  aiudfintA  tot  any  ooWftSb  \n.^««  Tfa^fliwii., 
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• 
imauA  tbo  sehools  are  classed  as  liigb,  ungraded,  grammar,  intermediate,  and 
The  last  three  cousist  of  two  divisions  each,  and  each  division  has  tw» 
)  tiiat.  with  a  year  for  each  class^  there  are  twelve  yearo*  work  below  the 
loL  The  master  of  the  highest  division  acts  as  supervisor  of  the  lower  ones 
mdf  with  a  view  to  uniformity  in  methods  of  instruction,  text  books,  and 
vance  of  aU  rules.  An  evening  school,  conducted  by  volunteer  instructors, 
have  done  ffood  service.  The  ungraded  schools  appear  to  be  three  suburban 
they  must  be  of  higher  class  than  would  be  indicated  by  either  term,  for  the 
e  says  that  they  fcmiish  some  of  the  best  scholars  for  the  high  sehooL  This 
said  to  be  accomplishing  its  objects  perhaps  better  than  at  any  previous  time, 
place  to  the-  classics  and  to  modem  languages,  while  laying  tne  foundations 
.  English  education.  It  had  in  it  during  the  year  176  pupils  with  an  average 
oe  of  134.— (Report  for  1877. ) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL,    PLYMOLTH. 

oat  aim  of  this  school,  its  catalogue  states,  is  to  train  teachers  for  their  pro- 
ud through  them  to  effect  improvements  in  the  common  schools.  It  includes 
artmonts,  a  modeL  a  preparatory,  and  a  distinctively  normal  school ;  the  first 
g  the  scholars  of  the  district ;  the  second,  the  advanced  scholars  fiom  the 
lool  and  candidates  for  the  normal  school  not  yet  qualified  to  enter ;  the  third, 
dachers'  training  school,  with  2  courses,  one  of  a  year  and  the  other  of  2  years, 
ict  pays  the  salaries  of  2  teachers  in  the  model  school ;  tuition  fees  cha^^ 
jparatory  department  make  it  self  supporting ;  while  in  the  normal  school 
tn  is  free.  The  pupils  iu  the  model  school  in  1876-77  numbered  134 ;  in  the 
»ry,  47 ;  in  the  nonnal  ])roper,  95,  of  whom  43  were  graduated, 
tiool  changed  its  i>rincipiu  in  1876,  Rev.  H.  O.  Ladd,  who  had  served  since 
ring  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  and  Professor  Ambrose  P.  Kelsey,  for- 
noipal  of  a  State  nonual  school  in  Maine  and  subsequently  professor  in  tiie 
tate  Normal  School,  New  York,  coming  in  durin£[  the  fall  term  to  supply  his 
Report  of  the  trustees  for  1876-77^  and  of  a  visiting  committee  of  the  legis- 
the  State  report.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

)f  1868  authorizing  the  holding  of  an  annual  institute  in  each  county  under 
tion  of  the  State  superintendent  was  repealed  in  1874 ;  it  does  not  appear  to 
ireenacted. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

i  in  Superintendent  Downs's  report  gives  the  statistics  of  33  schools  of  this 
«e  of  8,  however,  being  for  1876.  The  number  of  instructor  reported  is  90 ; 
E8, 2,760,  of  whom  1,197  were  boys  and  l,56:i  g^irls.  All  but  47  were  resident 
ate.  Only  1,556  are  put  down  as  ''pursuing  higher  branches,''  925  as  study- 
at  languages  and  356  modem  languages.  Eleven  of  the  schools  report  libra- 
to  1,600  volumes,  the  whole  number  l^eing  4,893.  The  average  length  of  the 
ar  was  34  weeks ;  the  valuation  of  school  pr<)i»erty,  6  high  schools  not  report- 
,000.  In  the  general  dearth  of  distinct  inlbnnation  respecting  high  schools 
Ate  reports,  it  is  gratifying  to  get  so  full  a  statement  as  this. — (Report  for 
I 

private  secondary  SCHOOLS. 

T  table  in  the  State  rex>ort  gives  a  list  of  52  of  these  schools,  with  their  sta- 
Lose  of  16  being  for  1876.  Two  of  the  52  are  business  colleges.  Separating 
ttics  of  these  (6  teachers  and  268  pupils),  we  have  a  total  left  of  1(>8  teachers 
)  pu)9ils,  of  whom  2,9.)0  were  resident  in  New  Hampshire,  2,456  "pursuing 
tmohes,"  1,053  studying  ancient  and  605  modern  languages.  In  26  of  these 
here  were  libraries  of  100  to  4,000  volumes,  the  aggregate  number  being 
rhe  valuation  of  buildings,  apparatus,  and  grounds  of  tne  whole  52  (11  not 
;  and  1  of  the  others  roi)orting  apparatus  only)  was  §675,000. —  (Report  for 
) 

rther  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the 
following,  and  the  suumiarics  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

illege  had  an  attendance  iu  1877  of  315  students  iu  ita  coW^giflAA  ^<bvwc\:Q>i6Q^ 
68  were puisaing a  BcientUio  and  246  a  classical  coxuree.    IncVu^aii^l^icift  o^Saar 
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depanmoiits,  uamely,  ogricultnral,  engineering,  and  medical,  there  was  a  total  of  4£ 
students  attending. 

Stadents  are  admitted  to  the  ftesliman  class,  without  examination,  from  snch  fittinf 
Hchools  as  have  a  regular  and  thorough  course  of  preparation  for  college  of  at  lea^ 
^-ears,  on  the  certihcate  of  their  respective  principals  that  they  have  completed  Um 
course  of  the  senior  year  and  have  regularly  graduated;  also,  tliat  in  addition  to  the 
proper  moral  qualifications  they  have  mastered  the  entire  requisites  for  admisnoB,  or 
their  ecjuivalouts,  as  aot  forth  in  the  cat^lo^e.  The  first  3  months  after  admiasioiiaie 
probationary,  and  such  students  as  are  during  that  time  found  unfit  to  go  on  wiUitbe 
classes  are  dix>pped. — (Itetiim  and  catalogue.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  full  statistics  of  such  schools  reporting  in  1877,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix 
following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  procediag. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIEXTIFI0. 

Scientific  instruction  continues  to  he  provided  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechaoieil 
College  of  the  State,  in  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering,  and  in  the  Chandler  Seioh 
tific  Department,  all  being  departments  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  AgrUuUural  and  Mechanical  CoUcfjey  organized  in  1866,  contemplates  a  new  em^ 
riculum,  which  is  to  include  most  of  the  English  portion  of  a  regular  college  conxK, 
with  snch  additional  studies  as  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the  intelligent  fanner.  It 
is  to  occupy  3  years  of  38  weeks  each,  and  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  acricnlt* 
ural  science.  Number  of  students,  10. — (College  catalogue,  1877-78,  return,  and  report 
of  president  in  State  report.) 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  aims  to  provide  an  exclusively  profeasioMl 
training  for  young  men  of  ability  who  may  desire  instruction  of  an  advanced  chintf- 
ter.  The  coiirsc  covers  two  years. and  is  essentially  a  graduate  course.  The  nmnber 
of  students  in  1877  was  4. — (Catalogue  and  return.^ 

In  the  Chandler  SdentUic  Department  the  course  of  instruction  covers  4  years  and leidi 
to  the  dcfjfree  of  8.  D.  Candidates  for  admission  to  it  must  l)e  prepared  for  a  compW* 
examination  in  reading,  spelling,  xx^mii^nship,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  phyaidl 
and  jjolitical  geography,  physimogy,  American  history,  Olney's  School  -^^g^^iMJ^ 
t^quivalent,  aiid  plane  geomctiy.  Number  of  students,  69  in  the  fall  term  of  lw7,  w 
\vhom  12  were  in  the  first  class,  23  in  the  second,  19  in  the  third,  and  15  in  the  foortlk'' 
(Catalogue  and  return.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Ke\o  HampHhire  Medical  Institution,  a  department  of  Dartmouth  College,  had  » 
attendance  in  1877  of  96  students,  of  whom  20  had  already  received  a  degreeinlfitW 
nr  science.  The  course  for  graduation  is  the  usual  one  of  3  years'  medical  study  nn^tf 
ihe  direction  of  mme  regular  practitioner,  including  two  courses  of  lectures.  An  ^ 
amiuation  for  admission  is  required  of  all  who  are  not  graduates  of  some  repntftbw 
college,  academy,  or  high  school. — (Cat-alogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAINING  OK  THE  DEAF  AND  DIDIB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

New  Hampshire,  like  some  othc^r  Commonwealths^  avails  herself  of  the  advantage 
provided  for  instruction  of  thest^  unfortunates  in  neighboring  States. 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

In  the  State  Reform  School,  Maiich<?8ter,  which  has  departments  for  both  boys  tfwl 
girls,  there  were  in  May,  1877,  112  inmates  receiving  instniction  in  the  elements  of  • 
common  school  training  and  in  the  pnictice  of  such  industries  as  might  prepare  tb^ 
for  useful  labor  and  eventual  self  supi)ort. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  opened  »" 
Dover,  Octol>er  11,  1877,  and  continued  two  days. 

The  following  appear  to  have  been  th(^  chief  subjects  presented  and  discussed  da^ 
the  meeting :  **  The  importance  of  thoi-ough  instniction  in  first  principles,"  by  Pw^Jjf 
sor  Quimby,  of  Dartmouth  College;  **The  elements  of  exj^ression,"  by  Pro£  M.^ 
Brown,  of  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  with  illustrative  readings ;  **  The  common  school,"  »f 
HoQ.  J.  W.  Patterson,  of  Hanover,  reviewing  the  history  of  schools  up  to  the  prcscfl* 
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rinc  the  German  and  American  systems,  and  Claiming  that  the  cpind  onre 
abks  and  tho  chief  security  of  rei)ublicau  institutions  must  be  found  in  a 
n  school  training  for  our  youth ;  "How  to  teach  spelling,"  by  M.  C.  Hyde, 
lin  Hich  School,  Salmon  Falls ;  "  The  study  of  govemment  in  our  schools,'^ 
rt^of  &o  Dover  High  School ;  "  Teaching  as  a  profession."  by  E.  W.  West- 
>anon  High  Schooi;  *^ A  phonetic  or  universal  alphabet,"  by  L.  A.  Butter- 
ton,  in  the  paper  presenting  which  was  given  an  interesting  explanation 
system  of  visible  speech;  "Object  exercises  in  elementarv  instruction." 
a  H.  MerrilL  of  Franklin  Falls ;  *'  The  teacher  a  student,"  oy  Principal  A. 
>f  PhUUps  Exeter  Academy;  and  "  The  science  of  education,"  by  Prof.  A. 
Dartmouth,  in  which  was  advocated  thorough  education  in  all  branches, 
govemment  included,  rather  than  special  instruction  in  a  few,  which  may 
Towness  and  fanaticism.  This  last — an  admirable  paiter — is  ^ven  in  full 
)  report,  and  will  well  repay  perusal.  Of  four  others  there  is  also  either  a 
r  an  abstract. 

rond  day,  Princ!ipal  Kelsey,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  gave  a  review  of 
»lans,  and  work,  and  at  the  evening  session  State  Superintendent  Chariest 
oke  on  ''The  (nlucational  outlook  in  New  Hampshire,"  in  which  he  said 
hoosee,  methods  of  instruction,  course  of  study,  text  books,  teachers,  an* 
ce  of  what  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  he  seemed  to  tnink 
he  conflicting  claims  of  various  theories  as  to  principles  and  methods  of 
it  is  impossible  to  i>redict  what  the  future  educational  condition  may  be. — 
t  and  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  October  25,  1877.) 

OBITUAliY  RECORD. 

EX-PRESIDENT  ASA   DODGE  SMITH,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

,  who  died  August  IG,  1S77,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  was  bom  at  Amherst,  in 
ate,  Se^>ten^ber  21,  It^OA.  Conseerating  himself  early  to  the  ministry,  he 
reparation  at  17,  and  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1826.  He  took  m^h 
Edike  for  scholarship  and  character,  and  was  graduated  with  distinction  m 
ite<l  principal  of  the  Liiucrick  Academy,  Maine,  soon  aft<er  taking  his  degree, 
ith  great  success  for  a  year,  and  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminar^' 
Mass.  Completiiifr  th(;re  his  studies  for  the  ministry,  in  1834  ho  accepted  a 
rourtjuerfth  Street  rre8]>yteriau  Church  in  tho  city  of  New  York,  and  con- 
lonnection  with  it  during  an  eminently  useful  pastorate  of  nearly  thirty 
le  in  this  church  he  lectured  for  some  time  at  the  Union  ThcologiciEd  Sem- 
mblished,  amonj?  other  things,  a  volume  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Student, 
loir  of  Mrs.  Louisa  Adams  Lcavitt,  1843 ;  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Life  and 
'Rev.  Charles  Hall,  D.  d.,  1854.  besides  many  articles  in  the  American  Theo- 
ow.  Biblical  Repository,  ancl  New-England  Journal  of  Education.  TTie 
ity  shown  in  these  works,  as  well  as  in  his  lectures  and  pulpit  discourses, 
:'h  his  high  character  as  a  successful  mover  of  the  minds  of  men,  induced 
of  Williams  College  to  make  him  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  1849,^  and  led  Dart- 
ge  to  recall  him  as  president  on  tlio  retirement  of  President  Lord  in  1863. 
>n  this  honorable  otlice  in  the  fuhuiss  of  a  vigorous  and  ripened  manhood, 
le  work  in  it  for  thirteen  years,  adding  largely  to  the  departments  of  the 
easing  its  endowment,  gathering  round  it  hosts  of  friends,  and  exerting 
iSt  and  happiest  influence  upon  students  and  faculty.  Devoting  himself' 
ly  to  his  labors,  his  health  at  length  gave  way  beneath  the  strain,  and 
part  of  187G  he  offered  the  trustees  his  re^gnation.  They  at  first  declined 
;,  hoping  that  temporary  rest  might  recruit  his  strength :  but  the  steady 
lisease  at  last  compelled  acquiescence  in  his  wishes,  ana,  linr^ering  only 
I  to  see  his  successor  installed,  he  ])a8sed  peacefully  away  as  the  summer 
▼  toward  its  close,  leavinu:  behind  him  the  enviable  reputation  of  having 
the  best  of  the  New  Enixlaud  eollefce  presidents. — (Funeral  discourse  by 
^oyes,  and  notices  iu  Alliboue's  Dictionary,  Now  York  Tribune  of  August 
e  Dartmouth,  and  New-E:igland  .lounial  of  Education  of  August  23,  1877.) 

ALPIIEUS  DKXXIXG  CROSBY,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Crosby,  professor  of  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  died  at  Hjinover,  August 
'.  Crosi)y  was  born  at  Gilmauton,  February  2*2.  1832.  His  father,  the  lat^ 
,  M.  d.,  ll.  d.,  was  for  many  years  a  distinguitjiied  professor  in  the  medical 
of  Dartmouth  Colh^ge,  while  his  grandlatlier.  Dr.  Asa  Crosby,  was  a 
physician  of  Sandwich,  N.  H.  In  literary  ability  and  in  the  profession  of 
lie  Crosby  family  ha.s  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  country. 
OS  Crosby,  the  noted  Greek  scholar  and  professor  at  Dartmouth,  the  lat<* 
18  B.  Crosby,  of  the  same  C()lle;^e,  the  late  Dr.  Josiah  Cn)sby,  of  Manchester, 

Jniversity  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  followed  this  with  the  do;;rfte  of  LL.  u.  in  13M. 
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and  Judge  Nathan  Crosby  6£  LowoU,  were  uncles  of  the  subject  of  this  sketeh.  Tlu 
deceased  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1853,  studied  medicine  with  bis  &thttajid 
in  Now  York,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
College  in  1856,  and  then  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Hanover,  doing  alaomaeb 
service  by  lecturing  at  teachers'  institutes  on  physiology  and  hygiene.    On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  service  as  surgeon,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
brigade  surgeon  and  medical  director.    He  resigned  in  1802,  in  the  fall  of  which  year 
he  was  made  associate  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  Colleg^  and  in 
1871  was  constituted  professor,  as  the  successor  of  his  illustrious  fiither.    In  the  mean 
time  he  had  been  appomtcd  professor  of  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Yormout,  and  also  chosen  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan; subsequently  he  was  given  the  same  chair  at  the  Lcm^  Island  Hospital  CoUeige, 
and  also  made  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  College  in  New  Ton 
City.    At  36  years  of  age  he  thus  ei^joyed  the  rare  distinction  of  filling  at  onetuoM 
important  chairs  in  five  leading  medical  institutions. 

Dr.  Crosby  was  a  very  skilful  physician  and  a  faithful  instructor.  Of  fine  ptMeaee, 
genial  and  courteous  maimers,  an  active  member  of  the  church,  an  accepted  naaoa, 
with  a  character  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  purest  knightly  honor,  his  name  will  he 
transmitted  as  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  profession  of  medicine  in  America.  Thftd^ 
ceased  was  married  to  Miss  Mildred  QrassoU  Smith,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jnly  9&  166^ 
and  several  childron  wero  bom  to  them. — (Independent  Statesman,  Concordi,  ^%!'^ 
16,  1877,  and  Recollections  by  Professor  Sanborn  in  The  Dartmouth  m  October  4, 1877.) 

HOy.  JOHN  CONANT. 

This  generous  benefactor  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Now  Hampshire,  boniat 
Stow,  Mass.,  in  1790,  died  April  7^  1877,  at  his  home  in  Jaifirey,  N.  H.  With  scanty 
advantages  for  early  literary  training,  by  persevering  study,  he  mastered  themaia 
olcmcnte  of  the  best  school  courses,  became  a  writer  for  the  public  Journals,  aleotpnf 
on  temi>erance  and  agriculturo,  and  a  ropresentative  of  his  toVn  in^the  State  Ifl^^ 
ture  from  1834  to  183o.  Accumulating  wealth  by  industry  and  economy,  he  dupoH^ 
it  liberally  for  the  furtherance  of  education,  giving  (12,000  to  the  academy^  T^^ 
London,  Merrimac  County,  |7,000  to  the  public  schools  of  Jaffrey,  and  about  |7(^000 to 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Hanover,  besides  many  noble  donations  for  leugiov 
and  benevolent  objects  in  the  State. — (The  Dartmouth,  April  19,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  COASUEs  A.  Downs,  State  tuperintendent  qf  public  imtruction,  Oonoofd. 

[Tens,  1876-1878.) 
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318, 378 

198,709 

107,961 
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1,367 
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88 
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2,012 
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37  04 


$2,079,907 
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3,552 

2,457 

4,441 

244 


14 

35 
2,601 


168,988 


60 


Decrease. 


1,344 


1. 


37 
15 

8 


24 


110 

$2  64 

35 


$74,509 
224,514 


$31, 717 


State  Superintendent  Ellis  A.  Apgar  for  the  two  vears  indicated,  with 
^e  same  for  income,  expenditure,  and  school  fund.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

d  of  education^  composed  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  school  fund,^  and  the 
Tcasurer  of  the  Stafc  Noiinal  School,  has  by  law  "  the  general  supervision 
r  public  instruction,"  with  the  duty  of  considering  the  necessities  of  the 
i  and  of  rccoumicnding  to  the  legislature  such  additions  and  amendments 
\  may  be  deenied  necessary  to  perfect  the  school  system. 
crintendcnt  of  public  InHtniction  is  chosen  every  third  year  by  this  board 
its  secretary  and  executive  school  officer,  rei)orting  to  it  in  December  of 

d  of  examiners^  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent  and  the  principal 
iormal  School,  has  the  duty  of  examining  teachers  who  desire  certificates 
tout  the  State  and  of  Ifcensing  such  as  it  may  approve. 

of  the  school  fnnd  are  the  governor,  the  president  of  iho  aenatA,  t^'ft  8!^«e2toc  ol  Mbft 
<  attorney  general  the  secret&ry  of  Btate,  and  the  comptroUeT. 
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LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  for  each  county  is  a])])oiut'Cd  overj'  third  year  by  the 
board  of  edacatiou  to  superviuo  the  public  schools  and  make  rc^wrt  of  them  tc^  \^ 
State  superintendent  by  October  1  overj'  year.    The  ai>pomtmcut  is  Bubject  t^3  t 
ai)pi"oval  of  the  county  board  of  chosen  freeholders,  but,  if  not  objected  to  wit 
month,  holds  without  further  action. 

A  county  board  of  exam'mcrs  f(»r  e;ich  county  is  formed  of  the  county  saperin' 
and  one,  two.  or  three  teachers  holding  lirst  grade  certificates,  selected  by !"»     •^\ 
examine  and  licensf.^  teachers  for  the  county  schools. 


City  boardtt  of  examincrSj  to  test  the  (xualilications  of  tcai'-hcrs  for  the  city  school 
composed  of  such  membera  as  the  city  boards  of  education  may  select. 

Boards  of  trustees  for  districts  are  chosen  by  tJie  voters  of  each  school  districti:  ^  ; 
consist  of  3  members  elected  for  3  year  teiins,  one  to  be  changed  each  year.  (To  ^41 
boards  women  are  eligible.)  They  have  charge  of  the  schools 'of  their  districts,  ^g^ 
through  their  clerk,  an  annual  school  census,  aiid  i-epoii;  annually  to  the  county  sa^-^^^ 
tendent.  The  district  trustees  constitut-e  in  each  t<>wnship  a  township  board  of  trm^t^ 
which  meets  the  county  superintendent  at  such  times  as  he  may  appoint,  to  teacr'  ^ 
him  suggestions  as  to  the  management  of  the  schools  and  sabmit  to  him  qae^tiQ[ 
for  advice  or  opinion. — (New  Jersey  School  Law,  revision  of  1874,  with  ameDdEBjent 
and  later  laws.) 

^  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENEILVL    CONDITION. 

Continued  progress  is  eWdent  from  almost  every  item  of  the  Stat«  report.  The  incnam 
of  school  population  is  ver>'  nearly  overtaken  by  the  increased  enrolment  in  puldk 
and  private  schools,  while  the  increase' of  average  attendance  goes  considerably  beyond 
it,  and  the  nimiber  attending  no  school  is  repoited  to  be  1,344  less  than  in  1876.  Tbe 
number  of  school  buildings,  too,  is  greater  by  14;  of  school  departments,  by  35;  of  ait- 
tings  for  pupils,  by  2,C01 ;  of  teachers,  by  2(» ;  and  the  quality  of  this  last  increase  is 
worth  more  than  the  mere  number  would  indicate,  the  teachers  licensed  dmiug  the 
year  ])ast  having  been  subject-ed  to  a  more  searching  examination  than  ever  beifore, 
and  the  standard  for  successfully  passing  the  examination  having  been  proportionately 
raised.  Poorer  teachers  have  tlius  been  largely  thrown  out  and  better  ones  brought 
forward,  so  that  the  average  teaching  is  likely  to  be  very  much  improved.  The  only 
apparent  retrogrt^ssion  is  in  a  direction  which  has  affected  all  the  States,  the  depres- 
sion of  business  having  considerably  diminished  the  receipts  both  for  school  huiluing 
and  for  the  suj)port  of  schools.  The  result  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  a  shortening  w 
the  average  school  term  and  a  painful  reduction  in  the  pay  of  teachera,  men  gettmg 
$*2.G4  a  month  less  on  an  average  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  women  35  cents  le» 
G<M)d  school-houst»8,  too,  probably  from  deferring  improvements  and  repairs,  arerepor^ 
2C  less,  while  poor  and  very  j)oor  ones  number  5  more.  Tliis,  however,  c-annot  law 
long  in  a  State  so  favorably  situated  as  New  Jersey,  and  a  steady  rise  in  the  "^^^^Jj: 
its  property  is  likely,  with  probable  abundance  hereafter  of  the  means  required  fortn* 
support  of  schools.  *  Indeed,  all  that  is  wanted,  even  now,  to  remove  every  ordinary 
obstacle  to  fidl  success  is  a  small  local  tax  in  every  school  district  to  supj^leraent  tnj 
allowance  from  the  State,  such  local  tax  ft)r  schotd  support  having  been  raised  in  i^ 
by  only  273  districts  out  of  1,3G7,  and  for  school  buildings  and  repairs  by  only  373. 

FIUCE  AND  UNIFORM  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Superintendent  Apgar  refers  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  in  157  districts  cvi' 
dren  are  supplied  witli  text  books  paid  for  by  a  district  tax,  and  gives  these  reaayJ* 
in  favor  of  generally  following  their  example :  (1)  That  greater  cheapness  in  supplyp^ 
books  can  thus  be  cosily  secure.l,  the  wholesale  purchase  of  them  by  a  district  inaucj*8  • 
publishers  to  oft'er  a  discount  of  50  per  cent,  from  the  prices  individuals  pay ;  (2)  tW* 
greater  jHjrmaneuce  i-esults  from  the  same  thing,  tl»^  books^  when  purchased  by  ^ 
district,  remaiiung  in  use  till  they  are  worn  out,  and  the  too  irequent  changes  of  ^^^^ 
often  lU'ged  by  teacdirrs  being  measurably  prevented ;  (3)  that  time  is  thus  sa^^^.JJ 
the  children  in  their  work,  a  phpil  entenn^j  school  beinjj  furnished  with  whate^f* 
books  he  nee-ds,  so  that  h<;  may  immediately  begin  his  studies.  Of  course  auniforjniv 
of  books  is  also  the  fruit  of  such  supply  by  the  school  district,  and  is  a  great  lU"  ^ 
unifonnity  of  progress.  '  .        l  . 

But  while  thus  advocating  district  sui)ply  of  books,  with  its  consequent  district  uiU'  ■ 
foruiity,  Mr.  Apgar,  uiilik(^  the  superintendent  in  New  Hampshire,  doa*  not  f*^?'^ 
compulsory  State  uiiiforjiiity.  He  admits  that  it  has  advantages,  but  thinks  the  p'^Hv 
objectionable,  because  it  places  too  great  a  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  iJ*"^^!!^ 
ual  or  the  commission  authorir.ed  to  select  the  books  for  introduction,  and  necessftHv 
renders  practi(.'ally  valueless  an  immense  number  <tf  whatever  books  have  been  in  ^' 
The  chief  argnin!mt  in  favor  of  State  unifonnity,  moreover — that  children  niov^ 
£rom  one  diatrict  to  another  will  not  be  Teqmi^  \o  ^xttc-liaao  new  text  books—**"* 
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there  is  public  ownership  of  books  in  the  districts ;  for  then,  whatever  diversity  of 
loks  there  might  bo,  a  child  going  into  a  now  district  finds,  on  entering  school,  a  full 
pply  of  means  for  study  without  any  immediate  exi>ense. —  (Report  for  1676-^. ) 

A  GOOD  SUGGESTION. 

[n  view  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  growing 
mand  for  such  knowledge,  Superintendent  Ap^ar  recommends  that  each  school  pro- 
le iteolf  with  a  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the 
^on  immediately  around  it.  He  says  that  within  the  bounds  of  many  districts  in 
>  State  1,000  different  insects,  500  species  of  plants,  200  sx>ecies  of  birds,  20  different 
aerals,  30  species  of  lish,  20  ditforcnt  mammals,  20  different  reptiles,  and  as  many 
ferent  batrachians  may  be  found.  A  collection  of  one-half  of  these,  he  thinks,  might 
aly  be  secured  through  the  united  efforts  of  teacher,  pupils,  atid  Mends,  whiletho 
irt  to  secure,  preserve,  and  mount  them  would  at  once  develop  a  considerable 
oont  of  latent  intelligence  on  such  points,  help  greatly  to  increase  it,  and  lay  the 
indation  for  a  series  of  collections  that  would  be  invaluable  for  futurostudy  of  local 
tural  history. — (Report  for  1870-^.) 

)f  coarse,  mineralo^cal  and  geological  specimens  might  also  be  collected,  and,  in 
i  hands  of  a  trained  teacher,  a  cubmet  of  great  interest  would  be  the  result.  The 
^gestion  is  worthy  of  wider  notice  than  in  New  Jersey  only,  and  mi^t  well  be  acted 
in  any  State. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

rhirteen  of  these  schools  for  the  young  make  more  or  less  ftill  report  for  1877 — 1  of 
em  at  Camden,  1  at  Carlstadt,  1  at  Englewood,  1  at  Hackensack,  4  at  Hoboken,  1  at 
3Qtelair,  1  at  Morristown,  and  3  at  Newark.  The  first  mentioned  presents  no  sta- 
{ties,  only  roi>orting  its  transfer  to  new  hands.  The  others  give  a  total  of  22  teachers 
id  467  children  in  more  or  less  regular  attendance  for  the  year.  For  fUll  particulars 
speeting  each  school,  see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix  following. 
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There  being  no  general  State  law  for  the  election  and  organization  of  boards  of  edu- 
itioa  in  cities,  such  boards  are  formed  in  each  city  under  special  laws.  They  appear 
)  be  usually  comimsed  of  2  members  for  each  ward  or  aldermanic  district,  chosen  for 
VID8  of  2  years,  one-half  going  out  each  year.  In  all  the  cities  there  are  superintend- 
^  of  the  city  schools,  chosen,  it  is  believed,  by  the  city  boards  for  tenns  of  1  to  3 
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Enrolment 


40,000 
25.000 
33,000 
1-20,000 
190.000 
1&,W"0 
11.300 
39,500 
26,000 


11.363 
0.084 
8,771 

37,482 

37,205 
5,496 
3.513 

13. 193 
9,356 


7,387 
3.293 
4.:)51 
IR,  G76 
17, 517 
2.511 
1,413 
8,446 
3,560 


Average 
attendance. 


4,017 

2.033 

2,064 

10.699 

11,129 

1,759 

963 

4.374 

2,272 


Teaohera. 


103 
49 
60 

286 

245 
42 
30 

101 
65 


Expends 
ture. 


137,869 


222,550 


40,666 
23,091 
75.254 
44.462 


^I^B^The  flgnrea  here  given,  except  for  popnlation  and  expenditure,  are  taken  for  the  sake  of  nni- 
J*Hy  from  the  tables  in  the  State  report  for  1876-*77.  They  differ  slightly  in  somo  oases  from  both 
'^^  report^  and  written  retarns  which  seem  to  cover  the  same  period. 


ADDITIONAL   PARTICULARS. 


^^*Mto»  reports  to  the  State  superinteu<lent  a  material  advancement  in  the  grade  of 
^tties,  3  new  school  buildings,  a  thorough  repair  of  others,  and  a  degree  of  discipline. 
^ruDL  and  success  in  study  which  has  been  alike  gratifying  to  teacher,  parent,  and 
*P^  It  has  a  normal  class  for  special  preparation  of  its  own  teachers. 
.-^^oiefiL  classing  its  schools  as  i)rimary,  grammar,  and  high,  had  in  1876-^77  each 
tiBcee  different  scnools  divided  iuto  these  dopartmeuts,  3  other  schools  appearing  to 
I^Jbeen  unclassified.  There  were  also  2  eveniug  schools  maiutalncd  in  the  winter 
wurt  year,  enrolling  523  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  154.  The  cost  of 
^  was  $1,265. — (Report  of  board  of  education.)  ^     •  v 

''onqf  City  has  been  liindered  in  its  school  work  by  lack  of  acconunodal\oii  wt  \\& 
^^  the  youth  of  school  &go  increasing  much  fa»te,r  than  t\\o  ftcAiooV  \>\u\»mq^ 
» oooaegnao^^  of  this,  great  numhera  of  children  have  to  be  t\XCTL«i^  ^b^oJ^  TE«sa. 
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the  doors  of  it«  schools,  whilo  tho  attendance  reported  is  said,  by  the  sapeiin 
ent,  to  be  secured  by  irc(inciit  crowdinu  in  of  at  least  1,000  more  than  the  schoo^ 
comfortably  seat.    This  is  the  nion^  to  be  n>;]^tt€d  l)ecan8e,  according  to  the  c 
8Uperintcu(i«;ut^H  statement,  the  ])u1)lic  schools  have  been  gaining  on  the  pri^'ate 
and  bocanso  a  church  school,  with  ul)out  six  hundred  pupils,  was  discontmncd 
the  children  mi^ht  att<;ud  the  public  schools.     Tho  figures  in  a  separately 
lishcd  rei)ort  dilt'er  from  those  m  the  State  report  as  follows:   Total  enioi 
20,870;  average  attendance,  11,120;  teachers,  290.    The  course  of  instnictiou,  ai 
ficatiou  of  what  has  been  in  use  for  several  years,  was  adopted  in  the  autumn  of 
and  made  obligatory  in  1876.    It  odds  much  to  the  amount  of  oral  instruction  req 
especially  in  object  teaching,  and  extends  through  G  primary  and  6  grammar  gL 
besides  tne  3  classes  of  the  high  school.    Elementary  science  is  taught  oraUj  t]u^ 
out.    Tho  evening  schools,  which  the  board  has  been  wont  to  maintain  for  18 
from  the  se<!ond  Monday  in  October,  ha4l  to  be  remitted  for  the  year  past  from 
ciency  of  funds.    A  Saturday  normal  closs^  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
schools  has,  however,  been  continued  as  m  previous  years,  and  with  apitaren 
creased  efficiency.    The  city  high  school  is  also  utilized  for  the  same  purpose, 
si>ecial  training  department,  for  such  pu])ils  as  desire  to  become  teachers,  was 
during  the  year. — (Annual  report  of  the  lM)ard  of  directors  of  education  and  of 
intendeiit  Dickinson  for  1870-^7.) 

Newark f  through  the  retiring  superintendent,  George  B.  Sears^  reported  for  1 
some  addition  to  it«  school  accommodations,  but  still  a  want  of  further  room, 
than  200  pupils  were  promote<l,  on  examination,  from  tho  grammar  schools  to  tlx«  bi^]^ 
school,  and  the  graduating  class  from  it  was  the  largest  thus  far.  The  Satoidgp 
Honnal  school  also  graduated  a  large  class.  Professor  Smith's  system  oif  industrui/ 
drawing,  under  a  special  teacher,  was  introduced,  and  the  city  schools  are  reported  to 


Jfoof 


be  in  a  generally  prosperous  condition. 
Xew  Brunswici'y  in  a  separately  publishml 


, .  ^ reiwrt,  gives  figures  differing  ftom  tbosein 

the  State  rei)ort,  as  follows :  Enrolled,  2,(504 ;  averape  atSsndonce,  l^lSX  It  also  n- 
jwrts  the  syst(>matic  study  of  Professor  Walter  Smith's  industrial  drawing,  for  tJie 
first  time,  in  all  the  departments ;  tho  ojieniug  of  an  evening  school  for  males,  witli » 
total  enrolment  of  141  and  an  average  attendance  of  81,  at  a  cost  of  $3G6;  and  the 
atteiidauce  on  the  schools  so  generally  goo<l  that  sometimes  tho  record  at  the  close 
of  the  month  has  been  "  every  one  present  every  day." 

In  Orangcy  unusual  attention  to  vocal  music  under  a  special  teacher,  with  dally  pra<^ 
tice  under  the  regular  teachers,  is  said  to  have  resulted,  even  in  the  primary  gnulf*»  ^ 
ability  to  read  and  sin^ir  exercises  at  sight,  while  in  the  higher  grades  four  and  even 
five  part  music  is  sung  in  a  manner  that  would  be  creditable  to  adidt  choirs.—(B^'^ 
of  Superintendent  U.  W.  Cutts.) 

Paterson  maintained  for  the  year  ending  March  20,  1877,  primary,  grammar,  hig*^. 
normal,  and  evening  schools,  24  in  all,  giving  greater  attention  than  preWouslytooraJ 
and  object  teaching.    Habits  of  observation  have  thus  been  stimulated,  and  acenrA^' 
in  expressicm  has  wen  cultivated  in  even  tho  youngest  pupils.    A  system  of  montblJ 
examinations  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  ST^ 
incentive  to  close  application  and  thorough  training.    As  one  result,  C3  out  of  73  c*^ 
didates  for  admission  to  the  high  school  during  the  year  were  succ<:ssfnl.    A  nosH^ 
class  in  the  high  school  fhmished  some  good  substitnto  teachers,  but  it  did  ^^V'^^'pk 
on  the  whole,  a  success.    The  Satunlay  normal  school,  with  4  t<eachers,  ^o™^*^J2 
teachers  as  pupils,  besides  25  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher,  1  of  whom  ^^^^ 
graduated.— (City  rei>ort  for  187G-77.)  -^ 

Trenton  makes  no  report  of  its  school  system  beyond  the  figures  included  in  tD" 
table,  which  show  a  anudl  enrolment  for  such  a  number  of  child^n  of  school  age. 

TRAINING   OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,  TRENTON. 

The  State  normal  school  reports  an  attendance  during  the  year '1876-77  of  ?** 
students,  54  men  and  207  women ;  average  att^mdance,  208.  There  are  2  comses  of  ^ 
struction,  one  extending  throu^^h  2  and  the  other  through  3  years.  Of  th/i  37  studen^ 
{^raduatea  in  1877,  only  8  were  from  the  short,  elementary  course,  the  remaining  29  ha^J 
ing  completed  the  3  years'  course.  Five  of  the  37  were  men  and  32  women.  A  iDOO^* 
school  counectexi  with  the  institution  furnishes  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  ^fV^ 
tunities  for  both  observation  and  practice  in  teaching ;  it  had  an  average  attendftW** 
of  309.— (Catalogue,  1876-'77.) 

An  inquiiy  extending  back  for  several  years  showetl  some  time  ago  that  98  per  ceiBJ 
of  the  graduates  of  tho  school  entered  upon  the  work  for  which  they  ha<l  P'*P*'t? 
theni8el\'e«.  Another,  instituted  by  SuiK'riutendent  Ai>gar,  shows  that  on  an  ^^^^^ 
the  graduates  ti»ach  at  least  four  and  a  half  years,  and  that  those  who  have  Pi)ent9c^^ 
time  in  the  school,  without  graduating,  teach  for  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  y^** 
Tho  pledge  given  to  the  State  by  the  pupils,  that  for  the  free  tuition  grautwTuj*^ 
they  will  teach  at  least  2  years  in  the  State  schools,  is  thus  proved  to  be  more  than  iW 
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leemed,  the  mdnrntoBy  aa  a  rule,  teaching  more  than  twice  as  long  as  they  have 
idged  themfldves  for,  and  the  uudcrgraduates,  aa  a  rule,  6  months  beyond  the 
lew— (State  rq^ort,  187&-77.) 

OniER   NORMAL  TRAHfUTQ. 

lendes  the  training  at  the  Normal  School  in  Trenton  and  at  the  Famum  Prcpara- 
j  School,  in  Beverly,  which  is  its  Bpeciallyrecomiized  feeder,  several  of  the  cities  of 
I  State  have  organized  normal  classes  for  fuller  mstruction  of  their  Junior  teachers 
methods  of  instruction,  discipliue,  and  management.  These  classes  appear  to  have 
m  open  also  to  x>erBons  not  alreadv  teachers  who  desired  to  qualify  themselves  for 
ching.  In  Gloucester  County  a  similar  class  has  been  formed  by  the  coimty  super- 
endcnt,  holding  its  sessions  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  and  having  an 
srage  of  30  teacnersin  attendance.  In  Burlin£;ton  County,  the  teachers  themselves 
miued  a  class,  elected  the  county  superintendent  as  its  teacher,  and,  entering  upon 
tematic  study,  are  reported  by  him  to  have  made  such  progre»9s  through  montlily 
stiiigs  that  even  in  so  abstruse  a  matter  as  the  calculus  '*  there  is  no  shape  or  com- 
atiou  of  the  ten  ftmctions,  however  complex,  •  *  •  that  can  command  •  •  * 
itancy  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  association."  In  3  other  counties  kindred 
odations  have  been  formed,  meeting  monthly  or  every  two  months,  for  the  purpose 
increasing  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  as  teachers  of  their  promoters. 

teachers'  institutes. 

n  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  voluntary  gatherings  and*normal  classes,  normal 
titates,  which  all  the  teachers  are  expected  to  attend,  have  been  held  in  every 
mty  of  the  State  save  one,  each  being  a  sort  of  training  school  as  to  subjects  and 
thods  of  school  work.  At  most  of  these  the  State  superintendent  appears  to  have 
en  present  as  one  of  the  instructors,  with  aids  from  other  States ;  and  from  the 
ttmsiastic  manner  in  which  the  meetings  are  noticed  in  the  county  superintendents' 
ports,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  done  good  service. 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  New  Jcraey  Public  School  Journal,  Bloomfield,  persevered  during  1877  in  its 
Kfal  monthly  issues,  but  with  comparatively  scanty  patronage  in  the  face  of  the 
ige  rivalry  of  older  journals. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Schools  of  this  class  exist  at  Beverly,  Elizabeth,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  New 
•nuuwick^  Orange,  Passaic,  Paterson,  Phillipsburg,  Rahway,  Triton,  and  Yineland, 
rhile  studies  of  high  school  ^ade  appear  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  senior  departments  of 
te  places.  Information  trom  all  these  places  except  Hoboken  indicates  an  enrol- 
>B&t  of  1,861  in  these  high  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,475,  under  66 
BiolMn,  while  in  high  school  departments  in  £ssex  County  were  169  pupils  more.  In 
P^sees  154  high  school  pupils  were  graduated. 

OTHER  SECOXDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistios  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  prenaratory  schools 
?  Ofd^resy  aee  Tables  lY,  YI,  and  v  II  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries 
■  Umio  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissiouer  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Tile  colleges  in  this  State  are  the  College  of  Hew  Jersey,  Princetom ;  Rutgers  College, 
1^  Brunswick ;  St.  Benedict's  College,  Newark ;  and  Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange. 
'''ahij|;ton  College,  still  so  called^  remains  only  a  preparatory  schooL  For  statistics  of 
fPprtmg  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in 
'^jBsport  of  we  Comnussioner  preceding, 
.•nie  College  of  New  Jersey,  enrolling  pupils  from  26  States,  3  Territories,  and  6  for- 


fwrit  is  also  prosecuted  to  some  extent,  and  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  early 
Wsh  are  proposed  for  IS/S-TO.  Special  attention  is  given  in  this  department  to 
J8  continental  and  English  languages  and  to  tlio  writings  of  the  best  authors  in 
P^BL  In  science,  work  iu  the  museum,  laboratory,  and  observatory  is  continually 
Jjjgled  with  the  instructions  of  the  lecture  and  recitation  rooms.  The  mea^f  w 
un^tation  in  these  lines  have  been  recently  much  enlarged  through  the  collections 
We  by  a  scientific  expedition  of  professors  and  students  which  went  to  Colorado  m 
■eaonmier  of  1877,  and  through  tne  erection  of  a  now  and  wcU  equipped  ^toononu- 
vobwrvatory.    In  philosophy,  the  lectures  and  recitations  embrace  the  niHtoilQal^ 
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ethical,  social,  and  political  asitects  of  the  subjects  pvesented,  the  relations  of  sd^ 
and  reuj^on  recciviu;;;  special  discussion. 

Since  1869,  a  choice  of  studies  has  been  allowed  within  strictly  defined  limits, 
years'  study  of  classics  and  mathematics  is  required  of  all ;  and  encoaragement&  a 
held  out  by  .elective  courses  to  the  continuance  of  the  study  of  these  during  the  ^t^Iac 
4  years.  For  the  first  2  years  all  take  the  same  course.  At  the  close  of  the  8e<2ox 
there  is  a  rigid  examination,  and  those  who  pass  it  are  at  liberty  to  make  a  selecstlQ 
of  a  x>ortion  of  the  studies  for  the  remainder  of  the  course. 

Graduate  courses  of  study  were  established  ex])erimentalljr  in  1977.  They  are  'ti€3  be 
more  fully  organized  in  18/8,  and  will  embrace  mstruction^in  philology,  phiioeophy, 
and  science. 

The  sy'st-em  of  fellowships  for  specially  successful  and  deserving  students,  detailed  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1675  and  18^6,  is  still  contiKiiied, 
ailbrdiug  the  students  chosim  au  opportunity  for  a  year  of  extra  study  beyond  the 
collegiat<e  course,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  in  certain  designated  lines. 

There  was  an  attendance,  in  all  departments  of  the  college,  of  496,  of  whom  49  'wtn 
scieutiiic  and  44  graduate  students. — (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

liutgers  College  nas  a  similar  arrangement  or  obligatory  stu(Ues  up  to  the  close  o£ the 
sophomore  year.    These  are  intended  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  equAlly  nscfiil, . 
whatever  subsequent  profession  or  career  be  chosen.    During  the  junior  and  senior 
years  some  subjects  are  required  of  all  regular  students,  while  several  others  are  made 
elective. 

The  number  of  students  here  in  1877  was  173,  of  whom  41  were  scientific. — (Betom 
and  catalogue.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Three  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  in  this  State,  report  atatis- 
tic-s,  for  which  see  Table  VIII  of  the  apj)endix  follo"wing,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  Only  one  of  these  institutions  is  chartered ;  aH 
t«ach  music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  Germau.  Two  report  apparatus  for  the 
illustration  of  chemistry  and  physics ;  1,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history ;  1,  a  gymnasiuin; 
all  report  libraries,  2  with  1,000  and  1  with  500  volumes. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  instruction  is  provided  at  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  a  department  of  S^^' 

g^rs  College ;  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  and  at  the  Joha    ^' 
reen  School  of  Science,  a  department  of  Princeton  College.  .^^ 

liutgers  Scientifio  Scliool,  which  is  also  the  State  College  of  Ajy^culture  and  ti'^ 
Mechanic  Arts,  ofifers  3  distinct  lines  of  study:  (1)  Civil  engineering  and  mechsnl^^ 
(2)  chemistry  as  connected  with  agriculture,  and  (3)  chemistry  in  its  general  thf^JT 
and  practice.  The  regular  course  covers  4  years,  but  special  students  are  recei^^ 
and  allowed  to  take  any  part  of  it.  According  to  the  law^  a  certain  number  of  0*^*' 
dents  from  each  county  are  admitted  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  There  were  41  rego-**' 
students  in  1877,  besides  5  in  special  or  partial  courses.— ([Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Stevens  Institute  of  Tvchnology  aims  to  fit  yoimg  men  of  abinty  for  leading  pc^' 
tions  as  mechanical  engineers  and  for  other  scientific  pursuits.  Instruction  is  gi^^ 
in  the  elementary  and  advanced  branches  of  mathematics  and  their  application  '^ 
mechanical  constructions,  in  chemistry,  physics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  engineenx^p 
belles  lettres,  and  the  French  and  Gorman  languages.  The  number  of  students  attend 
ing  was  87. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  John  C,  Green  Scientific  School  was  established  to  give  a  thorough  trainio^^ 
general  science  and  art,  with  a  liberal  education  in  certain  academic  studies.  P^ 
vision  is  also  made  for  the  special  pursuit  of  certaui  studies  of  the  general  coot^ 
and  of  the  professional  courses  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture.  There  are  t"^^ 
courses  in  general  science,  an  undergraduate  one  of  4  years,  leading  to  the  degree  oi 
bachelor  of  science,  and  a  graduate  course  leading  to  that  of  master  of  scieno^*'^ 
(Catalogue  of  the  College  of  Now  Jersey,  1877-^8.) 

For  full  statistics  of  scientific  schools,  sec  Table  X  of  the  ai)pendix,  and  a  sanxOiOitj 
of  it  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  institutions  for  instruction  in  theology  are  the  Drew  Tlieologioal  Seminaryy  ^^^^^ 
son  (Methodist  Episcopal),  the  German  Tlieologioal  School  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Bloomfi*'* 
(Presbyterian),  the  Tlieological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  Ammoa^^^ 
Brunswick,  and  the  Uieological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Churchy  Princeton.  '^.^^L 
these,  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  theology  covers  3  years.  An  examinflti^'J 
is  required  ot  all  applicants  for  admission  who  are  not  college  gxuduates  in  all  ^^^£1. 
the  German  Theological  School  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  Blooinfiela,  where  there  is  V^^^ 
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n  addition  to  tho  theological,  a  preparatory,  or  academic,  conrse  of  instmction 
g  3  years. 

tatistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  apx)endix,  and  the  sommary  in 
tunlBsioner's  Report  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

ra    OF  THE  DEAF  AXD  DUMB,  OF  THE   BLIXD,  AND   OF   THE    FEEBLE-MINDED. 

:nor  Bedle,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  le^slatnre  relating  to  1877,  says  that 
jtiee  of  educating  pnpils  of  thcBC  classes  in  the  institutions  of  neighboring  States 
continued,  this  method  being  found  both  economical  to  the  State  and  advan- 
to  the  pupils.  The  num1)cr  of  pupils  and  cost  for  the  year  wore :  107  deaf 
nb,  130,368 ;  47  blmd,  $12,490 ;  32  feeble-minded,  $7,969. 

REFORMATORY  JfSD  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Hate  Indnstridl  School  for  Girls  j  Trenton,  had  committed  to  it  for  the  year  cnd- 
rember,  1877,  20  new  pupils,  making,  with  those  in  the  school  at  the  date  of 
coding  annual  report,  53.  Of  these,  14  were  indentured,  12  discharged,  and  1 
.  The  progress  of  the  girls  in  the  several  branches  of  literary  and  industrial 
oraued  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  reports  from  those  indentured 
b  the' belief  thi^t  five-sixths  of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  training 
ohool  since  its  opening  are  now  leading  moral  and  useful  lives. — (Catalogue.) 
Tcip  Jersey  State  Reform  School,  for  juvenile  delinquents,  Jamesburg,  iK>MeBsing 
lerable  amount  of  land,  has  most  of  its  farm  labor,  as  well  as  that  of  tho 
>ld,  performed  by  tho  boys  committed  to  it.  Training:  in  gardening,  tailoring, 
kmg,  and  other  manual  industries  is  also  combined  with  instruction  in  moiiiTs 
the  prime  elements  of  the  gommon  school  studies.  At  the  close  of  1876  there 
4  boys  remaining  in  tho  institution,  tho  buildings  of  which  are  understood  to 
iea  smce  destroyed  by  fire. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE    ASSOCLVTIOX. 

State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  August  28-29,  1877* 
ichers  were  welcomed  to  the  city  by  Professor  Atherton,  of  Kutgers  College, 
*.  Haynes,  of  Newark,  resjiondcd,*  briefly  rtivicwing  tho  historv  of  tho  associa- 
rhe  president  delivered  his  address  on  "The  men  the  times  demand;"  Mr.  F. 
se,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Camden  County,  read  an  essay  on  a  '*  Course 
y  for  district  schools;"  Mr.  \V.  K.  iMartin,  of  Jersey  City,  a  pajMjr  on  "Tho 
ng  of  English  grammar,"  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Apgar,  one  on  "School  museums." 
evening  Rev.  J.  E.  Forrester,  D.  D.,  of  Newjirk,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Mod- 
jes."  On  the  following  day  papers  were  n»ad  on  "  School  management,"  by  Mr. 
*cnnoyer,  of  East  Orange f  on  "Industrial  drawing,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Street;  on 
[etric  systom,"  by  State  Superintendent  E.  A.  Apgar;  and  on  "Geometry  in  our 
Bchools,"  by  Mr.  Corkery,  of  South  Amboy.  One  on  "Tho  relation  of  the  Kin- 
»n  to  the  common  schools,"  by  Miss  Kate  French,  was  read,  in  her  absence,  by 
bert  W.  Prentiss.  After  discussion  of  some  of  the  subject^s  presented^  in  which 
|articipated,  several  resolutions  were  a<lopted  and  the  association  adjourned. — 
ersey  Public  SchoolJoumal,  October,  1877.)  / 

STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

inm  of  this  body,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  county  and  city  superintond- 
.  tne  Stato  under  the  presidency  of  the  State  superintendent,  are  required  by 
r  to  be  held  annually,  and  are  doubtless  so  held,  although  no  notice  of  them 
appears. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

SUPERINTENDENT  GEORGE  B.   SEARS. 

gentleman,  who  had  been  for  19  years  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  of 
ion  in  Newark  and  had  brought  the  school  systom  of  that  city  up  to  a  hi^h 
of  efficiency,  died  there  November  17,  1877.  Svhen  he  resigned  his  position  in 
nnier  preceding,  the  school  authorities  t<jstified  their  respect  and  regard  for  liim, 
3  resolutions  both  of  the  school  board  and  of  tho  city  association  of  school  princi- 
assed  after  his  death,  speak  of  him  and  of  his  work  in  terms  of  the  highest 
adation. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

ceeUcncy  Oeobgs  B.  McClellan,  ex  officio  president  of  the  State  board  of  edueatior^  Trenton, 
Blus  a  Afoab,  SUUe  m^trintendent  of  publie  instruction,  ea  officio  ttcrctaryj  Trenton. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (3-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schoola 

Average  dally  attendance 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State 

Public  school-houses 

Avcrago  time  of  school  in  days 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. . . 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  the  public  schools  . . . 

Women  teaching  in  the  same 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed. . 

Average  annual  salary 

Average  weekly  pay 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  State  schools  5 

Whole  exx>enditure  for  them 

Remaining  on  hand 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Whole  available  State  fund 


1875-76. 


1,585,601 

1, 067, 199 

541, 610 


11,285 
11,824 
175J 
131,017,904 


7,687 

22,522 

30,200 

$411  83 

11  73 


$12, 673, 273 

11, 439, 039 

1,234,234 


$3, 105, 107 


187G-'77. 


1,586,234 

1,023.715 

559,537 


11,287 
11,833 

178i 
$30, 386, 248 


7,850 

22,311 

30,161 

$401  04 

11  23 


$12,110,904 
10, 976, 235 
1,134,669 


$3, 130, 763 


Increase. 


633 


17,927 


2 
9 
3 


Decreaae. 


043,481 


$631,056 


163 


$25,656 


2U 

46 

$10  79 

50 


$508,309 
99,Sfi5 


aThlB  largo  decrease  is  anporrat  only;  it  ariaea  firom  the  fiMst  that  in  New  York  City  chfldrentrv 
attcndoil  two  difRnrcnt  achoofa  in  the  aamo  year  have  heretofore  been  eniunenited  twice  uurtead  of  ooC4 
aa  at  proaent.    The  attendance  ia  really  larj^er  than  over  b^re. 

(Reports  of  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  St>Ato  superintendent  of  public  instmctioBi  fixr  t^ 
two  .years  indicated.  The  receipts  for  school  purposes  in  1>oth  years  include  anKNU>^ 
remaining  on  hand  from  preceding  y^ars.  The  exi>enditnres  given  are  ezclnavc^ 
such  amounts.  Other  figures,  from  written  returns,  may  be  found  in  Table  I  of  tP^ 
appendix  to  this  report.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  the  8Ui)ervi8ion  of  common  schools  tliroughout  the  State,  there  is  a  aupmntCBS^^ 
of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  legislature  every  three  years,  with  a  deputy  8Up^ 
iuteudent  appointed  by  him. 

For  oversight  of  academies,  academical  departments  of  union  free  schools,  literary 
and  medical  colleges,  in  addition  to  the  above  officers,  there  is  a  hoard  of  regtn^  y 
the  university  J  all  the  colleges  chartered  by  the  St«te  being  considered  a  jwrtionof  JJjJ? 
university  and  all  the  academies  and  high  schoolH  prei)aratory  departments  of  it.  Tni* 
board  consist's  of  19  members  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  life  service,  with  the  gy^" 
omor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  suxierintendent  of  public  instractioo 
as  members  ex  officio. 

LOCAL. 

For  sux>ervision  of  public  schools  in  minor  sections  of  the  State,  there  are  (1)*'^ 
commissionerB  of  commissioner  districts,  elected  triennially  \iy  the  people  to  supernso  tp6 
public  education  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties;  (2)  in  cities,  5oarc28  of  school  cwt***! 
sioners,  of  education,  or  of  public  instruction,  usually  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  ^ 
t&ree  yean  eaoh;  with  annual  change  of  one-third  of  the  members,  and  having  oi^ 
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JycityBaperintendents  for  steady  supervision  and  yisitation  of  schools  j  (3)  district 
oloffloarij  chosen  by  the  voter^  of  the  school  districts  into  which  townships  are  gen- 
ly  divided,  and  consisting  either  of  a  single  trustee  chosen  for  a  year's  service  or  of 
M  sach  chosen  for  terms  of  three  years,  with  change  of  one  member  every  year,  and 
h  a  clerk,  a  collector:  and  a  librarian,  elected  by  the  district  each  «year.  union 
lol  districts  choose  3  to  9  trustees,  one-third  changeable  annually. — (School  law, 
ion  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

le  statistics  show  a  very  slight  increase,  only  633,  in  the  reported  number  of  children 
:hool  age ;  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  public  school  enrolment  (due  to  a  proper 
ige  in  computing  the  enrolment  iu  New  York  City  from  the  plan  heretofore  adopted), 
an  average  attendance  greater  by  17,927.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  decrease 
irolment  mentioned,  the  State  superintendent  says  that  the  enro^ent  was  really 
ler  in  1877  than  ever  before.  These  figures  are  creditable  to  the  schools;  for,  while 
indicate  that  there  has  been  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  past  liurge  increase  of  school 
ilation,  they  tend  to  show  that  teachers  and  school  boaroa  have  been  able  to  awaken 
tor  interest  than  heretofore  in  those  who  have  come  under  their  influence,  and 
I  to  hold  them  more  steadily  and  regularly  to  their  work.  In  other  things  no 
ial  change  appears,  beyond  the  falling  off  in  teachers'  wa^es  and  in  the  receipts 
en>enditnre8  for  schools,  decrease  in  respect  to  both  which  has  been  common 
mgnout  the  country.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  somewhat  smaller  in 
^-77  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  number  contmued  in  their  places  through- 
tbe  legal  school  year  was  larger  by  396 ;  and,  as  i!reqnent  chance  is  the  great  bane 
ehools.  increasing  permanence  is  a  favorable  sign.  In  the  face  of  strong  movements 
h  by  tno  State  superintendent  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  have  a  town- 
}  school  system  substituted  for  the  present  district  syst^^m,  the  latter,  a  great  source 
nconvenience  and  abuse,  with  few  exceptions,  still  retains  its  hold  throughout  the 
te. 

lie  private  schools  reported  show  a  great  falling  off  in  their  enrolment^  the  number 
1876-77  having  been  117,154  against  134^404  in  the  preceding  year,  a  difference  of 
^.  The  academies,  too,  numl^red  656  fewer  pupils  and  the  normal  schools  152  less 
a  in  1875-^76.  All  tliis  indicates  the  continued  pressure  of  hard  times,  consequent 
Sixrced  economy  in  all  expenditure,  and  probably  frequent  chanjges  of  population  fh)m 
jOB  to  place,  leadinjo^  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  pupils  from  the  schools. 
^  nnmber  of  Indian  children  residing  on  reservations  in  the  State  was  1,646.  or  28 
B  than  in  1875-^6 ;  the  number  in  schools,  1,099,  or  18  less ;  the  average  attonaancei 
',  or  9  more. — (State  report. ) 

TEACmNO  OF  DBAWING. 

^  act  of  1875  which  required  that  industrial  or  free  hand  drawing  should  be 
^oded  in  the  courses  at  the  normal  schools,  in  some  department  of  each  city  system, 
B^  miion  free  schooL  and  in  each  free  scnool  district  incorporated  by  special  law, 
»oeeii  generally  complied  with.  In  some  instances  it  had  been  introduced  before 
^  PttBSffe  of  the  act,  and  some  schools  not  included  iu  the  jirovisions  of  the  law  have 
'^^ttariiy  undertaken  it.  In  some  cases  the  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of 
'^i^y  trained  teachers ;  in  many  other  instances  it  is  not,  the  intention^  however, 
Bg  eventually  to  have  specialists  in  charge.  With  a  view  to  some  uniformity  in 
B  and  in  the  results  to  be  secured,  Superintendent  Gibnour  suggests  to  the  legula- 
^  that  provision  be  made  for  one  or  two  si)ecial  teachers  to  visit  the  schools  that 
' Jeqoirod  to  have  drawing  taught,  give  lessons  to  the  teachers,  and  supervise  the 
'••—(State  reports) 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAW. 

?*?nirie8  made  in  1876-77  of  city  superintendent*  as  to  the  cairying  out  of  the  pro- 
*<>&8  of  the  acts  of  1874  and  1876  ''to  secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  an  elementaiy 
^tion"  showed  Mr.  GAlniour  that  no  effective  steps  have  been  taken  to  enforce 
^  acts  except  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  a  superintendent  of  truancy  and  12 
^  were  appointed  to  enforce  the  law,  and  12,599  coses  were  investigated.  In 
^  half  of^ these  cases  the  children  were  found  to  have  been  kept  at  home  by 
l^ta^  by  sickness,  by  jmverty,  or  by  physical  disqualification  for  attendance,  while 
1,150  cases  the  homes  of  absent  children  could  not  be  found.  Nearly  one-third  were 
^  in  school  and  79  were  committed  to  institutions  where  they  would  be  duly  cared 
hiBtmctions  have  been  issued  to  the  school  officers  of  the  other  school  districts  in 
State  to  prepare  and  file  with  the  county  clerks  lists  of  all  children  entitled  to 
i^oU&g,  with  tneir  ages,  that  absentoes  from  school  may  be  readily  traced. 

ADDITIONS  AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

bo  legislature  on  March  3,  1877,  passed  an  act  requiring  a  collector  of  taxes  to  give 
ds  paUic  notice  to  the  taxpayers  of  school  districts  and  special  notice  to  tii&  ii<ttN^> 
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r*  entitkd 


est  agent  of  any  railroad  corporation  aaaeaaod  for  taxFs  in  the  district  of  tbtnceipi 
of  Lis  warnuit  for  tho  collection  of  tbe  taxes,  and  to  indicate,  in  tha  lOTtnta  aainm 
weeks  beforehand,  in  the  lattitr  ton  d&fs  bufoicband,  tbe  expiration  of  tbe  lime  Or 
voluntary  payment  On  May 'S,  an  act  was  pameil  allun-iuR  the  tmsteeB  of  anyKhwJ 
district  adjomiug  n  city  to  cuter  into  written  contract  with  the  citT  scboot  boudlir 
the  instrootion  of  the  dutrict  pupils  in  tho  city  schools  for  28  weefcs  or  moio  in  nj 
Hcbool  year,  the  city  boani  to  n^iort,  iu  ituch  caso,  tho  yuntb  of  school  age  intlisdb- 
trict  anil  pupils  from  it  in  the  city  schools  aa  if  they  weio  residcntx  of  nie  city.  On 
April  17,  an  amendment  to  tho  law  respecting  hoards  of  educatinn  in  nni< 
(bstricts  was  passed  rcqiiirinj;  the  consent  of  a  in:^ority  of  the  leijal  v 
to  vote  on  questions  of  taxation  before  Iho  appoinlmeut  of  a  clerk  tn  luc  nuuuon 
of  its  nomher,  HiTCtoforOj  the  clerk  hn<l  to  be  one  of  fhp  members  of  the  baud; 
now  he  uecd  only  bo  a  rrtiidcut  of  tho  ilistrict,  and  cuunot  be  either  n  tmitte  n  a 
teacher  in  the  employ  of  tho  hoanl.  But,  if  the  district  make  no  prorimon  for  Ht 
payment  of  the  salary  of  a  separate  ofliccr,  the  iHiard  is  stilt  to  appoint  one  of  it> 
members  clerk,  In  cither  rase  he  is  to  serve  as  librsrinn  also.  Jnne  5,  afiniitlilwr 
was  enacted  "to  prcrcnt  frequent  chauges  of  text  books  in  schools."  It  pvti  mIwI 
boards  in  cities  and  villages  tho  right  to  designate  tbe  text  books  to  be  niedin  tbt 
Hchools  under  their  chnrge,  and  remits  the  matter  in  niriil  districts  to  the  dedshnof 
a  two-thirde  vote  at  the  first  annual  meeting  aftfr  the  pos^i^e  of  the  act.  Afl«T  tbt 
adoption  of  any  book  it  is  not  to  bo  supersciied  by  another,  except  upon  a  tliK*' 
foiirtbs  vote  of  the  city  or  village  school  board  or  of  the  voters  at  the  annual  nmtiiif 
of  a  rural  district. 

kikdergXrtkn. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


In  each  city  there  is  a  bnanl  of  choai'U  citizcu))  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  y<i^ 
schools,  these  l>oaids  varying  in  number  and  in  name,  each  having  usually  ani!^ 
int«ndeut  of  city  schools  as  its  esocTif  ivc  ofliccr.  In  New  York  City  the  board  conw' 
of  21  commissioners  Arom  the  city  at  large,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  who  also  afl"!^ 
3  inspectors  for  each  of  the  8  school  districts  into  wjiicli  the  city  ia  dividra.  1» 
commissioners  and  Inspectors  servo  for  terms  of  3  years,  one-third  bein^  liaUB  W 
change  each  year.  Eveiy  "2  yeara  the  board  elects  a  city  snperintcndent  ut  "d"** 
and  seven  assistant  supennteudents;  and,  having  first  appointed  5  trustees  of  gcbow 
for  each  ward,  changes  or  reappoints  1  of  tbe  5  each  year,  securing  thus  a  nniini " 
freeh  life  and  tried  experience. 

STATISTICS,  a 


jFopaliitiin],!); 


AnTiurn 
BlnshMi 

Itnffilln  . 

Uadwa 

Itbac^i 

KinCHtimA 

LnnsIidMHlCi 
SoBbiirch . . . 
StwYmk... 
Osdeiulnirn.  ■ 

PuiucDkvcprio 

SdKoect^  . 

Srr:::::: 

rticft 

'WMortown  . . 


M.ma 

U\>.  132 

i^.m 

i.rao 


EiprsS- 


J 


Ilin  liiciii  H^Hwi  intlmrit^ 
»'£liOBt«tl!<tkiir<ir  Klngati 
lUatriet.  vfMcIi  ia  a  poitlun  ol 
mniu)  Byer.  make  up  a  total  i 
avvrt^S"  att«ndAiic«,  under  GU 


ili-nt'i  report,  u  ftr  m  rfH 
HIV  Horn  BccnuDU  ltanlAi«7 

jf  tIiuiioeaiitlDiKHulyWI*f2 

nilKn>.  as  la  Tal'le  II  la  tlw  anpi-iuUi,  ini'lndv  onlv  thn  Einntni*'^ 
'  die  city.  Thmip  fyt  tbe  lumaJDliis  nirl,  farulalied  bv  TTniniinir''™^*?' 
if  (1,05)1  youtli  of  Hhool  ^0,  4,013  mn^kd  In  pnblk  sebiMli^  nJ  &»  " 


Tbo  nnralior  of  tiiuihi-n  U  (r 
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ADDITIONAL    PARTICULAB8. 

L  accordance  witli  the  law  of  1875  requiring  cities  to  have  indnstrial  or 
"awing  taught,  has  added  the  former  to  the  eonrso  of  instruction.  Consid- 
ion  has  been  made  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  schools  by  the  completion 
d  commodious  primary  school  building,  besides  that  for  the  high  school, 
ast  year.    Eight  evening  schools  were  maintained  from  November  13,  IWC, 

5, 1877,  but,  perhaps  from  inexperience  in  the  conducting  of  sncli  schools,. 
?ero  not  encouraging.  In  other  respects  there  appears  to  have  been  a  sue- 
m  of  the  schools. — (Report  of  the  board  of  public  instruction  for  the  year 
130,1877.) 

ports  imx)roved  attendance  on  the  schools,  better  discipline,  and  larger 
;ions;  that  complete  sets  of  the  New  American  Cj'clopajdia  have  been  i^ro- 
ifercnce  in  each  of  the  city  grammar  schools.  The  compulsory  education 
X)  have  been  practically  a  dea<l  letter  in  the  city,  not  from  any  disposition 
of  the  board  to  ignore  its  provisions,  but  from  a  conviction  of  tne  impracti- 
xecutiu^  them.  In  the  appointment  of  t<iacher8.  the  rule  has  been  adopted 
•ning  salaries  to  experience  and  success  in  teaching. — (Report  of  board  of 
>r  the  year  ending  July  31, 1877.) 

—Of  the  schools  of  this  city  the  only  intelligence  secured  beyond  the  figures 
is  a  statement  of  the  superintendent,  in  a  circular  to  the  teachers  in  1877, 
alf  of  the  pupUs  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  never  reach  the  grammar 

•    *    *    and  leave  the  schools  at  the  age  of  11."    Besides  the  teachers  in 
given  in  the  table,  there  were  192  in  evening  schools, 
tne  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  hich 
.rtments,  each  of  three  grades  of  one  year  each.    The  first  year  of  tne 

course  Ls  preparatory,  those  passing  an  examination  in  its  studies  and 
juts'  certificates  being  allowe<l  to  take  up  second  year  studies.  Tliis  school 
-77  an  attendance  of  175,  of  whom  95  were  girls.  The  number  of  regents' 
secured  during  the  year  was  73,  an  increase  of  30  over  the  precedinjf  year 
ier  the  average  of  9  previous  years. — (Report  of  board  oi  education  for 

not  including  the  whole  city,  but  that  part  formine  tho  "  Kingston  school 
^port■s  an  increase  in  enrolinent,  average  number  oelonging,  and  average 
lance,  with  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  attendance.  I'romotions- 
uamiar  schools  to  the  high  s<'hool  have  been  made  up6n  a  new  ]}lan,  which, 
md  to  work  well,  the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  those  of  the  gram- 
t  uniting  in  tho  examination  of  candidates;  only  those  who  secure  the 
these  examiners  and  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  are  x>romoted.. 
}he  board  has  dispensed  with  the  services  of  a  superintendent,  the  main 
bt  oflico  being  performed  for  each  school  by  its  principal ;  the  chTical  work, 
employed  at  small  expense.  Tho  schools  are  said  to  have  worked  on  thi^. 
ntly  as  well  as  formerly. — (Rejwrt  of  board  of  education  of  Kingston  si'hool 
187()-'77;  st^iitistics  of  remaining  portion  of  the  city  from  Commissioner 
rer.) 

. — Besides  the  Normal  College,  with  its  Saturday  classes  for  young  teachers 
ling  school,  the  schools  here  include  40  grammar  schools  for  boys,  as  many 
d  12  for  both  sexes ;  47  primary  schools,  66  primary  departments :  19  even- 
for  males,  14  for  females,  and  1  evening  hich  school  for  males ;  all  for  whites, 
chlldi'en  there  are  also  5  grammar  schoote,  2  for  boys,  1  for  jprls,  and  2  for 
with  3  primary  departments,  and  2  evening  schools  to  which  both  sexes 
d.    These,  with  1  nautical  school  for  the  training  of  young  seamen,  nmke 
and  departments  under  the  management  of  the  city  boanl  of  e<lucation, 
rporate  schools,  not  included  in  the  city  system,  partake  of  its  benetits  and 
ne  extent  under  its  supervision.    Taking  all  these,  tho  full  enrolment  for 
ted  to  255,847  and  the  average  attendance  to  127,026. 
251  teachers.  428  were  men,  of  whom  6  filled  the  chairs  of  president  and 
1  tho  Normal  College,  4  of  these,  with  3  extra  male  instructors,  assisting  in. 
ly  sessions  of  that  college  for  youn^  teachers.    The  whole  remainder  con- 
nalo  principals^  vice  pnncipals.  assistants,  and  special  teaehors,  including 
[terintendent  of  the  Normal  College,  27  female  teachers  in  the  same,  and  19 
ng  schooL    The  efficiency  of  the  teaching  by  females  has  been  so  well  and. 
en  that  Superintendent  Kiddle  thinks  the  force  of  male  teachers  might 
sduced  in  tne  interests  of  economy,  especially  in  the  lower  schools,  and 
bers  substituted  at  lower  rates. 

«es  the  conviction  that  the  educational  work  of  tho  city  ^tem  as  a  wholo 
jly  well  done;  the  curriculum  of  study  successfully  earned  into  effect;  and. 
in  all  the  branches  of  uistmction  prescrilKMl^  in  a  creator  or  less  degree 
.  He  does  not  think,  therefore,  that  any  portion  of  the  enrriculum  should 
Led,  as  some,  in  their  zeal  for  lessening  cxxjcnses,  are  disxK>sed  to  urge.  In 
•Bomy  he  can  perceive  no  considerable  advantage  likely  to  result  €coixi«Qk^\x 
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abandonment ;  for,  wcro  the  Ryst^m  of  inRtmction  rednced  to  the  simplest  radiixieziA 
of  reading)  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  time  of  instruction  wonld  not  be  shortened 
the  corps  of  teachers  conld  not  be  ninch  rednced,  and  the  bnildings  and  faruitatt 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pnpils  would  still  be  needed.    And  in  point  «f 
educational  improvement  he  can  Ki<te  no  proei)cct  of  benefit  from  reduction  of  the  cooth^ 
for  this  is  so  arranged  at  present  that  but  few  subjects  are  presented  at  one  time.  Com- 
mencing with  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic,  the  course  brii^ 
in  the  new  studies  not  all  togetuer.  but  singly,  and  as  they  have  been  prepared  Ibr,  ia- 
cluding  geography,  grammar,  the  history  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  others  auxiliary  to 
these,  up  to'algebra,  wliich  is  taught  to  pre])are  pux)ils  for  admission  to  the  two  dlT 
colleges.    Drawing  and  nmsic,  too.  arc  taught  with  strict  limitations  as  to  time:  and 
even  the  economist,  ho  thinks,  will  scarcely  doubt  the  industrial  and  social  valo6  of 
these  branches.    If,  then,  the  minds  of  pupils  are  in  any  cases  overloaded,  it  does  not 
in  the  superintendent's  Judgment,  result  from  too  full  a  course,  but  from  the  fiuilt  of 
some  principals  in  promoting  prematurely  those  branches  under  their  care,  inateid  of 
giving  the  pupils  full  time  to  master  ever>'thing. 

Improvements  suggested  are  (1)  putting  primary  and  grammar  departments  intoooo 
school  building,  (2)  bringing  boys  and  girls  together  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  (3) 
consolidation  of  small  schools  in*  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other.  A  greater  uni- 
formity of  organization  and  a  greater  efhciency  would  be  thus  se-curod,  whue  ecomony 
would  bo  promoted  by  thus  dispensing  with  the  services  of  several  sui)ervisiiig  Jfstitr 
cix»al8.  Tlic  union  of  boys  and  girls  in  one  school  the  superintendent  looks  on  vi^ 
siK>cial  favor,  the  testimony  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  which  it  has  lieen  tim 
being  uniformly  favorable  as  to  it«  fieneiicial  influences. 

In  the  evening  schools — which  numbered  18,939  enrolled  pupils,  with  an  aTen^ 
atti^ndance  of  7,809 — thero  was  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  both  in  enrohw^ 
and  attendance,  but  a  greater  proportion  continued  to  attend  during  the  term,  wd  wj 
certificat-es  of  good  conduct  were  more  nimierous.  The  evening  high  school  is  rep^**** 
to  have  Iteen  as  prosperous  and  ti>  have  done  as  efiicient  work  during  its  term  d  uO 
nights,  closing  on  April  3,  1877,  as  in  any  preceding  year.  ^^ 

The  corporate  schools,  wliich  fonu  an  iini)oi'tant  adjunct  to  the  city  system,  miinbewd 
47,  of  which  20  belcmged  to  the  Children*s  Aid  Society  and  11  to  the  Female  GuaidiW 
Society.  These  schools  aro  under  the  management  of  their  respective  boards  of  tnu***'* 
by  wh(»m  the  teachers  are  appointed ;  but  they  are  subject  to  the  general  8U]>ervi«i<» 
of  the  board  of  education  and  its  officers,  for  the  imqiose,  especially,  of  securing  co^ 
pliance  with  the  State  law  wluch  forbids  sectarian  books  and  sectarian  instmctiootn| 
the  public  schools.  The  whole  number  taught  in  these  schools  for  the  year  ^m20*Jj 
the  averajjfe  attendance,  9,845;  nnmlK^r  of  teachers,  199,  of  whom  111  were  licenaedjf 
State  authority. — (Thirty-sixth  annual  rt^XK^rt,  f<ir  the  year  ending  December  31,  iS'jO 

In  Oaweao,  school  work  was  greatly  hindered  during  the  early  portion  of  the  year  of 
the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  which  diiiiiuishod  the  classes  in  somecM* 
by  two-thirds  for  weeks  together,  making  it  nec4>ssary  for  teachers  to  go  a  second^* 
over  the  work  of  that  period  for  the  benefit  of  large  numbers  unavoidably  abowfj^ 
Notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  faithful  efforts  of  teachers  and  pipM* 
combined  are  rejiorted  to  have  secured,  in  most  instance>s,  a  successful  completion*^ 
the  year's  work,  89  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  average  attendance  having  o^**^ 
promotion  on  the  basis  of  a  strict  annual  examination,  in  connectifm  with  the  ■^^'?§f 
monthly  reports.  Pnpils  in  other  than  public  schools  numbered  1,313;  in  the  1^ 
school,  124,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100. — (l^x^oitof  board  of  education  fiff  ■'^ 
year  ending  Februaiy  15, 1877.)  ^^ 

Of  Bochcster  there  is  no  other  report  than  the  figures  given  in  the  preceding  tiW* 
And  in  Table  II  of  the  appendix  t-o  tliis  report. 


to  fully  pay  for  it«  cost  in  its  stimulating iullueuce upon  the  lower  schools.  ThettB*^ 
bcr  promoted  to  it  in  1877  was  35,  against  33  the  preceding  year. — (Annual  i«pO"* 
the  iK^ard  of  education  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877.) 

In  iSi/ra<iU8c  the  board  says  that  it  has  never  been  able  to  present  so  fo^*'^]^*^ 
rei)ort  in  relation  to  school  attendance.  Of  the  whole  number  enrolled,  the  *^'^*!C 
number  belonging  was  80.2  per  cent.,  and  7G.3  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  were  in  ^g 
attendance.  The  percentage  of  daily  attendance  on  the  number  belonging  was  vo* 
The  teac'liing  force  having  been  diminished,  this  gives  40.9  in  the  graded  ^^^^^fj^ 
daily  average  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  a  large  proportion.  Promotions  are  mada^J 
the  basis  of  punctual  attendance  and  good  attention  to  work  during  two  tenns;  ^ 
this  is  found  to  work  well  on  the  wh(de.  An  evening  school  was  maintained  in  v" 
winter  of  ld76-'77f  with  the  usual  discouraj^ijinents  from  transient  and  irrepilar^*] 
teudance;  hnt  so  many  intercstmg  cases  ot  '^w\s\'c^^  \^.V\jlicatiou  and  rapid  unpf'jjj 
ineut  were  2>reseuted  tliat  doubts  about  icnG\va\  ol  ^i^l<i  w\iw\  «siQ>iX^T  ^mt«  vawi**" 
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• 

he  canyietion  web  reached  that  it  must  be  maintained  at  ahnost  any  coet.  The 
ugh  school,  as  a  general  rule,  admits  only  thoee  who  hold  regents'  certificates  of 
mio  scholarship  or  sostain  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  of  the  regents. .  Its 
s  take  regular  exercises  in  drawing,  composition,  and  elocution.  They  numbered 
e  year  past  376,  with  an  average  oelonging  of  289  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
>f277. — (Report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1877.) 
Troy  the  sum  total  of  all  the  names  rcjgistered  in  the  pubDo  schools  was  8,485. 
ctinff  duplicate  enrolments,  there  rcmamed  7,969,  the  number  given  in  the  table, 
es  these,  there  was  an  enrobuent  of  1,200  in  night  schools.  Then  in  14  private 
Is — not  including  incorporated  academies,  seminaries,  and  the  Polytedmic  In- 
6 — there  were  about  two  thousand,  making  11,169  instructed  during  the  year  in 
c  and  private  schools.  The  evening  schools,  which  were  kept  up  nearly  3  months, 
conducted  with  unusual  efficiency,  and,  when  the  strollers  had  disappeared,  were 
Attended,  the  average  belonging  being  595,  with  an  average  attendance  of  405. 
lers^  meetings  have  been  held  on  Satuidays  with  as  much  regularity  as  possible, 
decided  benefit  in  several  departments  and  with  evidence  of  improved  methods 
uching  and  better  results  in  individual  cases.  In  the  high  school  there  is  said  to 
been  a  steady  advancement,  especially  in  com^Kisition,  declamation,  reading, 
L  and  Greek,  and  mathematics;  the  improvement  in  speaking  and  reading  being 
oted  by  contests  for  prizes  in  these  lines. — (Report  of  Superintendent  Daviu 
bie  for  the  year  ending  June  29,  1877. ) 

ica  owns  17  school-houses,  well  f iimished,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4.622  pnpils. 
B  were,  in  the  year  past,  31  schools,  including  the  evening  school,  all  the  rooms 
^[reater  or  less  aegree  displaying  evidences  of  the  skill,  taste,  and  refinement  of 
%achers  in  plants,  drawings,  and  other  decorations,  wnich  hol]>ed  to  make  the 
•  both  more  attractive  and  more  improving.  The  arrangements  for  heating  and 
Qation  in  at  least  two  of  the  school  buildings,  recently  improved,  appear  to  be  as 
iy  perfect  as  well  may  be.  The  academy  is  said  to  exert  a  marked  influence  in 
wmg  and  stimulating  the  lower  schools. — (Report  of  Superintendent  A.  McMil- 
Sbt  iSd  year  ending  October  1, 1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACTHERS. 

teachers'  classes  IX  ACADESCIES  AND  ACADEMICAL  DEPARTBfENTS. 

^  existing  law,  the  regents  of  the  university  are  authorized  to  select  certain 
tenoies  and  academical  departments  of  union  schools,  for  the  puri>ose  of  having 
aized  therein  teachers'  classes  to  receive  instruction  ^' in  the  science  of  common 
ol  teaching."  Authority  was  given  the  regents  to  pay  for  such  instruction  at  the 
of  (10  per  capita  for  13  weeks.  This  was  changed  by  a  law  of  1877,  allowing  $1 
^  for  each  pupil  for  not  less  than  10  weeks.  During  1877,  83  institutions  were 
{Dated  for  the  purpose  named.  During  the  academic  year  1876^'77  the  attendance 
leh  pupils  was  669  men  and  1,233  women.  The  school  commissioners  in  several 
dets  visit  and  give  some  attention  to  these  classes. — (Report  of  Superintendent 
»nrforl87e-'77.) 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

>6  munber  of  students  in  the  8  State  normal  schools  during  1876-'77  is  stated  by 
Brintendent  Gilmour  to  have  been  6,200,  of  whom  2,790  were  normal,  581  academic, 
^829  of  lower  grades  in  practice  schools.  The  average  attendance  of  normal  pupils 
l|fi02;  of  academic,  283.  The  graduates  in  1877  wore  278,  making  the  total  num- 
to  that  date  3^911. 

ning  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1877  the  attention  of  the  members  was  called 
JMie  institutions  by  a  passage  in  Grovemor  Robinson's  message  suggesting  an 
oy  as  to  whether  the  normal  schools  are  really  worth  to  the  system  what  they 
<  He  being  informed  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  pupils  instructed  in  them  do 
follow  the  profession  of  teaching  for  any  length  of  time.  This  led  to  an  investi- 
ni  which  snowed  that,  in  the  7  State  normal  schools  under  the  direction  of  the 
B  saperintendent  (that  at  Albany  being  only  partly  under  him),  1,475  out  of  the 
^graduates  were  known  to  be  teachers  or  to  have  taught  some  time,  and  that  96 
^  were  waiting  for  x>08itions  in  the  schools.  Besides  this,  over  2,700  undergraduate 
cuts  taught  in  schools  that  could  not  afford  to  engage  graduates.  This  abund- 
f  vindicates  the  usefulness  of  these  institutions,  and  snows  that  they  have  amply 
oiBd  to  the  State  the  value  of  the  few  thousand  dollars  annually  spent  on  them. 
^*7oid  future  doubt  on  this  point,  however,  it  was  directed  that  at  the  close  of 
Kliool  year  1876-^  the  academic  departments  in  these  schools  should  be  discon- 
Bd  ana  the  whole  efforts  of  the  several  faculties  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
Ijwi  lor  the  public  schools.  The  school  at  Fredonia  was  exccift4H\  from  t\wi  o^ctoXvsti 
<i«  fX&BTj  as  such,  because  the  act  under  which  it  waseatabhahe^  €iiL\)Tf^B^N  v^nxCxV 
htloeai  hoard  to  maintain  an  academic  deportment ;  \)\it,  iii\io\7  oi  m<(^ Sis^XA'Eir 
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abandonment ;  for,  wore  the  system  of  instmction  rednocd  to  the  simplest  mdimcS'i] 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  time  of  instruction  would  not  he  shcntoxacc 
the  corps  of  teachers  could  not  he  nmch  reduced,  and  the  buildings  and  AmU-^vn 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  jiupils  would  still  bo  needed.    And  in  point  ti 
educational  improvement  he  can  n^  no  prospect  of  1>enofit  from  reduction  of  the  oonrst^ 
for  this  is  so  arrancetl  at  present  that  but  few  subjects  are  presented  at  one  time.   Com- 
mencing with  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic,  the  course  brin^ 
In  the  new  studies  not  all  together,  but  singly,  and  as  they  have  been  prepared  iar,  in- 
cluding geography,  grammar,  the  liistory  of  the  United  States,  and  others  auxiliaiT'  to 
these,  up  to  algebra,  wliich  is  taught  to  prepare  pui)il8  for  admission  to  the  two  citr 
colleges.    Drawing  and  music,  too.  are  taught  with  strict  limitations  as  to  time:  aod 
even  the  economist,  ho  thinks,  will  scarcely  doubt  the  industrial  and  social  valae  of 
these  branches.    If,  then,  the  minds  of  pupils  are  in  any  cases  overloaded,  it  doei  not 
in  the  superintendent's  Judgment,  result  from  too  full  a  course,  but  from  thefiwlfcu 
some  prineipaLs  in  promoting  prematurely  those  branches  under  their  care,  instead  of 
giving  the  pupils  full  time  to  master  everything. 

Improvements  suggested  are  (1)  putting  primary  and  grammar  departments  into  one 
school  building,  (2)  bringing  Intys  and  girls  together  in  the  grammar  schools,  and (3) 
consolidation  of  small  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other.  A  greater  mu* 
formity  of  organization  and  a  greater  efiici(>ncy  would  be  thus  secured,  while  econooy 
would  be  promoted  by  thus  dispensing  with  the  services  of  several  supervising  prin- 
cipals. The  union  of  boys  and  girls  in  one  school  the  suiwrintendent  lookd  on  wjA 
special  favor,  the  testimony  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  which  it  has  been  tzied 
being  uniformly  favorable  as  to  its  benetieial  iniluences. 

In  the  evening  sch(K)ls — which  numbered  18,939  enrolled  pupils,  with  an  avenS* 
attendance  of  7,tf09 — there  was  a  decrease  fn>m  the  pit?eeiling  year  both  in  enrolnwrt 
and  attendance,  but  a  greater  proportion  continued  to  attend  during  the  terra,  a^^thj 
certificates  of  good  conduct  wei"0  more  mmierous.  The  evening  high  school  is  reported 
to  have  been  as  prosperous  and  t-o  have  done  as  efficient  work  during  its  tenn  of  W 
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Society.  These  schools  are  under  the  management  of  their  respective  boards  of  tnu*«*» 
by  whom  the  teachers  are  appointed ;  but  they  arc  subject  to  the  general  sujjervia* 
of  the  board  of  education  and  its  oflicers,  for  the  puri»08e,  especially,  of  securing  eoip- 
pliance  with  the  State  law  which  forbids  sectariau  books  and  sectarian  iustrnctiflo^ 
the  public  schools.  The  whole  number  taught  in  these  schools  for  the  year  wa»24,8»f 
the  avera":e  attendance,  9,845;  number  of  teachers,  199,  of  whom  111  were  li^^*"***}? 
State  autnority. — (Thirty-sixth  amiual  ix^port.  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 187*0 

In  OsicegOj  school  work  was  greatly  hinderecl  during  the  early  ^tortiou  of  the  jetx^ 
-the  prevau^nce  of  scarlet  fever  and  meaitles,  which  diminished  tho  classes  in  somecii* 
by  two-thinls  for  we«ks  together,  making  it  necessary  for  teachers  to  go  a  fi«c<®^^5[? 
over  the  work  of  that  period  for  the  benefit  of  largo  numbers  unavoidably  ab*** 
Notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  faithful  efforts  of  teachers  and  l^^P^ 
■combined  are  reported  to  have  secured,  in  most  instances,  a  successful  completUMQi^ 
the  year's  work,  89  per  cent,  of  tho  number  in  average  attendance  having  obtaix** 
promotion  on  tho  basis  of  a  strict  annual  examination,  in  connection  with  the  •'*'*'?f 
UMmthly  reports.  Puiiils  in  other  than  public  schoou  nuinl^ercd  1,313;  in  the  OV 
school,  124,  with  an  average  at  tendance  of  100. — (liepoitof  board  of  education  £iir« 
year  ending  February  15, 1877.)  . 

Of  liochcster  there  is  no  other  report  than  the  figures  given  in  the  preceding  taW* 
and  in  Table  II  of  the  appendix  to  tliis  report-.  ^^ 

Schenectady  re]>ort-s  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  public  schools.  Industrial  di*^ 
ing  was  iiitroduce/1  in  lri7(i,  and  a  year's  experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  teaeo"* 
it.  Tlie  Union  CloKSsical  Institute,  which  Professor  Stanton  did  much  to  bring**.? 
high  standard  years  ago,  appears  to  maintain  hirgcly  its  former  reputation,  and  is*** 
to  fully  pay  for  it«  cost  in  its  stimulating  intiuence  upon  the  lower  schools.  ''^^^JJJJf 
ber  promoted  to  it  in  1877  was  35,  against  3G  the  preceding  year. — ( Annual  lepo*** 
the  boanl  of  education  for  the  j'ear  ending  June  30,  1877.)  __vu  a 

In  Syracuse  tho  board  says  that  it  has  never  been  able  to  present  eo  ^^^'''•jj^ 
report  in  relation  to  school  attendance.  Of  tho  whole  number  enrolled,  the  »^^^ 
number  belonging  was  60.2  per  cent.,  and  70.3  iier  cent,  of  those  enrolle^l  were  in  ^9 
attendance.  The  percentage  of  daily  attendance  on  the  number  lielongingwasSWj 
The  tea<;hing  force  having  been  diminislied,  this  gives  40.9  in  tho  graded  •choolaaa*^ 
dailv  average  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  a  large  pi-oportiou.  Promotions  are  suwO^ 
the  l)aHis  of  punctual  attendance  and  good  attention  to  work  during  two  tenDs;  ^ 
tills  is  found  to  work  well  on  the  whole.  An  evening  school  was  maintained  in  ■*[ 
winter  of  1676-^77,  with  the  usual  discoui-agements  m)m  transient  and  i^'^P^^J'?^ 
tendance ;  but  so  manv  interesting  cases  of  persisteiiit  application  and  rapid  unp^^ 
meut  were  presented  that  doubts  about  renewal  of  the  school  another  winter  vaniBi** 
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the  conTiotion  was  reached  that  it  most  be  maintained  at  ahnoet  any  cost.  The 
high  school,  as  a  general  rule,  admits  only  those  who  hold  regents'  certificates  of 
lemio  scholazship  or  sustain  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  of  the  regents. .  Its 
ils  take  regular  exercises  in  drawing,  composition,  and  elocution.  They  numbered 
be  year  past  376,  with  an  average  belonging  of  289  and  an  average  doily  attend- 

>  of  277. — (Report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1877.) 
IVioy  the  sum  total  of  all  the  names  registered  in  the  pubuc  schools  was  8,485. 

Qctinjg  duplicate  enrolments,  there  rcmamed  7,969,  the  number  jgvcn  in  the  table. 
des  these,  there  was  an  enrolment  of  1,200  in  night  schools.  Then  in  14  private 
ols — not  including  incorporated  academies,  seminaries,  and  the  Polytechnio  In- 
tte — there  were  about  two  thousand,  maldng  11,169  instructed  during  the  year  in 
&c  and  private  schools.    The  evening  schools,  which  were  kept  up  nearly  3  months, 

>  conducted  with  unusual  efficiency,  and,  when  the  strollers  had  disappeared,  were 
attended,  the  average  belonging  being  595,  with  an  average  attenoance  of  405. 

ihers'  meetings  have  been  held  on  Satumays  with  as  much  regularity  as  possible, 
I  decided  benefit  in  several  departments  and  with  evidence  of  improved  methods 
caching  and  better  results  in  individual  cases.  lu  the  high  school  there  is  said  to 
d  heffm.  a  steady  advancement,  especially  in  comi>osition,  declamation,  reading, 
in  and  Greek,  and  mathematics;  the  improvement  in  speaking  and  reading  beins 
noted  by  contests  for  prizes  in  these  lines. — (Report  of  Superintendent  David 
ttie  for  the  year  ending  June  29,  1877.) 

Hen  owns  17  school-houses,  well  furnished,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4.622  pupils. 
IS  were,  in  the  vear  past,  31  schools,  including  the  evening  school,  all  the  rooms 
b  greater  or  less  degree  displaying  evidences  of  the  skill,  taste,  and  refinement  of 
teachers  in  plants,  drawings,  and  other  decorations,  wnich  helped  to  make  the 
DM  both  more  attractive  and  more  improving.  The  arrangements  for  heating  and 
italation  in  at  least  two  of  the  school  buildings,  recently  improved,  appear  to  be  as 
tdypcaiect  as  well  may  be.  The  academy  is  said  to  exert  a  marked  influence  in 
^rormg  and  stimulating  the  lower  schools. — (Report  of  Superintendent  A.  McMil- 
i  fiff  tl^  year  ending  October  1, 1877. ) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

teachers'  classes  in  academies  and  academical  departments. 

Dander  existing  law,  the  regents  of  the  university  are  authorized  to  select  certain 
idemics  and  academical  departments  of  union  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
)liriz6d  therein  teachers'  classes  to  receive  instruction  **in  the  science  of  common 
»ol  teaching."  Authority  was  given  the  regents  to  pay  for  such  instruction  at  the 
^  of  $10  per  capita  for  13  weeks.  This  was  changed  by  a  law  of  1877,  allowing  $1 
*ikly  for  each  pupil  for  not  leas  than  10  weeks.  During  1877,  83  institutions  were 
%iatedfor  the  purpose  named.  During  the  academic  year  1876-^  the  attendance 
(Qch  pupils  was  669  men  and  1,233  women.  The  school  commissioners  in  several 
^cts  visit  and  give  some  attention  to  these  classes. — (Report  of  Superintendent 
fflionr  for  1876-^.) 

state  normal  schools. 

^number  of  students  in  the  8  State  normal  schools  during  1876-'77  is  stated  by 
^^Qintendent  Gilmour  to  have  been  6,200,  of  whom  2,790  were  normal,  581  academic, 
*^829of  lower  grades  in  practice  schools.  The  average  attendance  of  normal  pupils 
M  ififXt ;  of  academic,  283.  The  graduates  in  1877  were  278,  making  the  total  num- 
fto  that  date  3,911. 

^'^ing  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1877  the  attention  of  the  members  was  called 
we  institutions  by  a  passage  in  Governor  Robinson's  message  suggesting  an 
V6ry  as  to  whether  tlie  normal  schools  are  really  worth  to  the  system  what  they 
^  He  being  informed  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  pupils  instructed  in  them  do 
^Uow  the  profession  of  teaching  for  any  length  of  time.  This  led  to  an  investi- 
•Wii  which  snowed  that,  in  the  7  State  normal  schools  under  the  direction  of  the 
j^ superintendent  (that  at  Albany  being  only  partly  under  him),  1,475  out  of  the 
^  graduates  were  known  to  bo  teachers  or  to  have  taught  some  time,  and  that  96 
Jjswere  waiting  for  ]K>8itions  in  the  schools.  Besides  this,  over  2,700  undergraduate 
JJttitB  taught  in  schools  that  could  not  affonl  to  enlace  graduates.  This  abund- 
%vindicates  the  usefulness  of  these  institutions,  and  &ows  that  they  have  amply 
jfQMd  to  the  State  the  value  of  the  few  thousand  dollars  annually  spent  on  them. 
1^0  avoid  future  doubt  on  this  point,  however,  it  was  directed  that  at  the  close  of 
Siehool  year  1876-77  the  academic  departments  in  these  schools  should  be  discon- 
(*ed  and  the  whole  efforts  of  the  several  faculties  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
JJttBifor  the  public  schools.  The  school  at  Fredonia  was  excepted  from  the  oi)eTation 
^  Older  as  such,  because  the  act  under  which  it  was  established  expresslv  i)ermit- 
*fbe local  board  to  maintain  an  academic  department;  but,  in  view  of  tlie  ixitATSL> 
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• 

tion  to  have  these  departments  discontinned  elsewhere,  it  was  suggested  that  t  ; 
]?Yedouia  board  sliould  consider  whether  it  wonld  not  1)0  wise  to  discontinne  tluita^^- 
also.'  Subsequently,  the  schools  at  Brockport  and  Potsdam  were  able  to  show  cat.::^ 
for  the  suspension  of  the  order  with  reference  to  Ihem  also,  till  at  least  there  shoAirxJ 
be  such  legislative  action  as  might  determine  this  question  with  zeference  to  all  ^kkh 
schools. — (State  report  for  1876-77.) 

KORMAL  COLLEGE,  NEW  TORK  CITY. 

Tliis  college,  meant  to  train  young  lady  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  city  of  RVnr 
York,  reported  1,528  students  on  its  register  at  the  close  of  1877,  and  the  averaa^ 
attendance  for  the  year  1,334.    The  whole  number  admitted  in  1877  was  759,  of  vliooi 
704  came  in  through  competitive  examinations  in  the  public  schools  and  55  by  speciA/ 
examination.    The  graduates  of  the  year  were  222;    the  whole  number  since  tJ» 
establishment  of  the  college  seven  years  before,  1,232.    There  are  35  instmoton.  and 
the  course  of  study,  covering  3  years,  embraces  all  the  branches  that  ore  taogat  in 
the  city  schools,  including  Latin,  German,  French,  drawing,  and  mnsio.    For  the  first 
two  years  the  drill  appears  to  be  especially  devoted  to  improving  pupils  in  the  studies 
of  the  course,  while  m  the  third  year, the  class  looking  forward  to  graduation  is  abo 
systematically  trained  in  the  i>roper  methods  of  instruction. 

"  The  lield  for  this  is  a  training  school  connected  with  the  college,  presided  orerljy  a 
la<ly  **  tutor  in  methods,"  with  a  general  assistant  and  17  critic  teacners.  In  thisflchopl 
one-fourth  of  the  graduating  class,  in  successive  sections,  are  constantly  practiflfd  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  under  the  criticism  of  the  principal  and  her  assistanto,  the  remain- 
ing three-fourths  pursuing  the  re^jular  studies.  Thus  all  pass  tlirough  an  apprentice- 
ship which  embraces  both  instruction  in  the  elements  and  drill  in  the  art-,  before  ente^ 
iug  upon  teaching  as  a  profession.  In  connection  with  the  training  school  there  is  a 
Kindergarten,  in  which  all  the  methods  of  that  mode  of  teaching  may  bo  studied. 

As  a  further  means  of  improving  the  teaching  force  of  the  city  schools,  all  teachcn 
who  have  had  less  than  two  years*  experience  are  required  to  submit  tnemBelTeeon 
Saturdays  to  instruction  at  the  normal  college,  and  thus  a  graduate  course  of  tUs  c*' 
tent  is  substantially  established.  The  whole  number  taught  in  these  Saturday  seflsiflOB 
in  1877  was  746;  the  avorace  attendance,  518. — (Heport  of  the  board  of  education  ft* 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1877.) 

TEACITEKS'  DTSTITUTES. 

These  agencies  for  improving  teachers  at  work  have  been  held,  accordim;  to  laWt  ^ 
58  counties,  with  one  additional  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  on  the  ^eeany  •"* 
Cattaraugus  Indian  reservations.    In  42  the  session  lasted  one  week  each ;  in  tfie athf!^ 
two  weeks.    The  whole  attendance  of  teachers  was  11,892 ;  the  average  number  atejjj? 
institute,  201 ;  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  the  whole  numl)er  of  teachers,  70.4.  T^ 
good  attendance  is  secured  in  some  degree  by  the  legal  provision  that  trustees  ab«* 
give  to  teachers  the  whole  time  spent  in  the  institute  which  embraces  their  school  o**" 
trict,  deducting  nothing  from  their  pay  for  such  attendance.    Trustees,  however,  ^^^ 
times  refuse  to  do  this,  and  teachers,  unwilling  to  have  a  painful  contest-,  do  t*J* 
always  insist  upon  their  rights.    Superintendent  Gilmour  therefore  renews  his  re^?*^ 
mendation  of  last  year  that  the  legislature  so  amend  the  law  as  to  reimburse  ^i^^ 
the  amounts  paid  teachers  for  time  spent  at  county  institutes.    Ho  thinks  that  i'^ 
will  greatly  increase  the  attendance. — (State  report  for  1876-77.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

The  New  York  School  Journal,  published  weekly  in  New  York  City,  The  Scl*^ 
Bulletin,  published  monthly  at  Syracuse,  and  Barnes'  Educational  Monthly,  ^2^  ^f, 
simultaneously  at  New  York  and  Chicago,  continued  throuchout  1877  their  worl^  ■jj 
aiding  teachers  by  the  frequent  publication  of  articles  on  methods  .of  teaching,  as  ^ 
as  by  affording  a  large  amount  of  educational  information. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  taught  in  the  academies  and  academic  departments  of  ^^Ilm 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  regents  in  1876-77  was  30,271.  ^VhetJ^ 
this  number  includes  1,605  instructed  in  the  '^  teachers'  classes"  of  the  acxidemiesy  ^^ 
for  whom  the  regents  made  an  apportionment  from  the  literary  fund,  does  not  eU^^^ 
appear;  probably  it  does.  ^^ 

The  standard  in  this  class  of  schools  is  kept  well  up  and  is  gradaally  niaed. /^ 
means  of  questions  issued  to  each  school  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  onivei9^|^ 
These  questions  form  the  basis  of  the  examinations  for  admission,  standing,  and  gm^ 
ation,  and  stadonts  who  pass  such  examinaAiVoiia  wiccossfully  leceive  certmcatea. 
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PBIVATE  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

^Vxr  Btatisticfl  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  especially 
svoted  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the 
Ppendis  following,  and  the  sommaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
^^oceding.    For  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Table  IX. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UXIYEBSTTIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  ideal  nniversity  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  composed  of  all  the  literary  colleges 
f  the  State  and  includes  tiiose  of  medicine  also.  These  are  associated  under  the  general 
ixection  of  a  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  consisting  of  23  persons,  4  of  them  ex 
Bdo  as  State  officers  and  19  api>oiuted  by  the  governor  and  senate.  The  regents  do 
[>t  engase  in  actual  teaching,  nor  perform  the  usual  duties  of  university  officers,  but, 
Bong  other  labors,  they  hold  examinations  at  the  academies  and  colleges  and  an 
ixmu  convocation  of  the  heads  and  professors  of  colleges  and  academies.  They  have 
M^pow^  of  conferring  degrees,  though  this  authority  is  but  sparingly  exercised. 
The  actual  literary  colleges  and  universities  forming  this  ideal  one  may  be  found  in 
able  IX  of  the  api>endix  foUowiug,  and  for  statistics  of  them  inquirers  are  referred 
>  that  table  ^  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  to  a  corresponding  table  in  the  Report 
rthe  Commissioner  precedmg. 

Five,  Ehnira,  Ingham,  Rutgers,  Vassar,  and  Wells,  are  exclusively  for  young  women ; 
,  Alfred,  Cornell^  ot.  Lawrence,  and  Syracuse  universities,  admit  ooth  sexes. 
Ckimelt  University  may  be  called  the  State  university,  as  far  as  there  is  one  apart 
rem  the  aggregate  of  colleges,  uniting  asit  does  with  the  congressional  grant  for  the 
*enefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechamc  arts  an  ample  endowment  from  Ezra  Cornell, 
nLveiifor  the  purpose  of  rounding  the  institution  into  a  true  university,  where,  as  he 
aqraeflsed  it,  "  an^  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study.'' 

The  university  is  open  to  all,  without  regard  to  color,  nativity,  or  sex.  Free  tuition 
is  given  students  in  the  agricultural  department;  free  scholarships  are  provided  in 
ot£er4epartments  to  the  number  of  512,  tliore  being  one  for  every  assembly  district  of 
the  State,  and  each  scholarship  is  continued  4  years. 

Instruction  is  distributed  into  several  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  schools, 
comprising  general,  toohnical,  or  special  courses  in  arts,  literature,  science,  agriculture, 
^1  engineering,  and  mechanical  engineering.  Graduate  study  is  encouraged  by  the 
JTOT  of  free  tuition  to  graduates  of  this  and  of  other  colleges.  Among  the  special 
»8*^aie8  of  the  system  worthjr  of  note  are  large  libertyin  the  choice  of  studies  and  the 
pwjninence  given  those  studies  which  are  practically  useful. —  (Catalogue.) 

CalwiWa  College^  since  the  last  report,  has  increased  its  departments  of  instruction 
^^  9  to  10.  The  course  now  comprises  the  following :  (1)  Greek  language  aud  litera- 
"Oe>,(2)  Latin  language  and  literature,  (3)  German  language  and  literature,  (4)  math- 
25^^  (5)  mathematics  aud  astronomy,  (6^  physics,  (7)  chemistry,  (8)  geology  and 
PJteontolo^,  (9)  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  and  English  literature,  and  (10) 
"■W,  pohtical  science,  and  international  law. 

/^  departments  of  instructicm  in  the  remaining  colleges  and  universities,  as  far  as 
T^  ^ni,  seem  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  reported  last  year. 

COLLEOSS  FOR  WOMEN. 

^^en  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  of  which  6  are  chartcre<l, 
g^JJ^  statistics  for  1877.  All  teach  music,  drawing,  and  French ;  10  teach  Gcnnan, 
TP«pting,  3,  Italian  and  Spanish.  •  Seven  report  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
r^^^^«try ;  8,  of  physics ;  5  have  museums  of  natural  historv ;  4,  art  galleries;*  4,  gym- 
™mig:  and  10.  libraries  of  210  to  10,000  volumes,  aggregating  24,412. 

*  or  fall  statistics,  see  Table  VIU  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report 
**  ^  Commiasioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

j^*"«W  XJnivertjty  has  courses  of  4  years  in  agriculture,  architecture,  civil  engineer- 
**Min(l mechamc  arts,  which  were  attended  by  153  students  in  1877. — (Catalogue.) 
jji*^  ^nikd  States  Military  Academy^  at  West  Point,  reports  264  students  and  47  in- 
^J^Wb.  The  course  of  study  covers  4  years,  and,  in  addition  to  military  training, 
^^[ces  instruction  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  |B:eology,  the  S}>anish 
r?  Ftench  languages,  geography,  history,  ethics,  drawing,  civil  and  military  engi- 
^?J^,  and  law. — (Return  and  report.) 

x^f^isajSdUioZo/  Civil Enfjineering m  connection  with  Union CoWegfi  «A)  %c\i«ifc^ 
Jr?;  The  coone  of  instruction^  which  ib  of  4  years,  embraces  coTkBtaivti  ei^^xc\^«k  Va. 
^***>iiical  dmaghting,  inatramcntal  Held  work/and  numerical  caVcnlatioii,  co\s:^vfl^^ 
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'witli  tlio  study  of  text  books  aud  lectures  on  the  nnmeToiiB  subjects  where  books 
wautiug.    Students  are  admitted  to  uU  departments  of  the  college  witho&t 
charge. — (Catalogue  of  college.) 

The  School  of  Mines  of  Cohimhia  College  aims  to  fhmish  the  means  of  ac<iuirin^  atXma<- 
ough  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  science  forming  the  basis  of  those  mdostnal  r>i^ 
suits  which  are  chielly  to  develoi)  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  system  inelau'sS 
parallel  courses  of  study^  namely,  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  metallnri^r 
geology  and  palsBontolog^',  and  analytical  and  ajiplied  chemistry.  Number  of  stode^^ 
m  1877,  238.— (Catalogue.) 

The  licnaaclacr  Poliftechnio  Lisfltutef  at  Troy,  provides  a  4  years'  course  in  civil  ers-C^ 
nceiing,  including  mechanical  or  dynamical,  roail,  bridge,  and  hydrauUo  engineeri-Xig* 
TlK.'it)  were  lOG  students  attending  in  1877. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Jdrancement  of  Scicnoc  and  Arty  New  York,  has  for  itsim^*^ 
diate  object  to  tcacli  young  people  some  art  of  self  support  or  to  raise  those  who  h.^^ 
alreoily  some  practical  occupation  to  its  higher  forms  and  better  remuneration.  ,f^^ 
this  purpose,  it  has  established  schools  for  telegraphy;  photography;  mechanic?'^ 
archit^ictural,  and  artistic  drawing;  mo<lelling  in  clay;  engraving,  and  painting.  I| 
has  a  ''free  night  school  of  science,''  in  which' instruct  ion  is  given  in  mathemftic8  ^ """ 
theoretic^al  and  practical  mechanics.  Organic  and  analytic  chemistry  is  taught,  auA  ^^ 
excellent  lal>oratory  is  i)ut  at  the  service  of  the  inipils.  Literary  culture  in  Ungli** 
and  the  proper  use  of  the  lauguage  in  speaking  and  writing  are  not  neglected.  TIb^w 
are  classes  formed  for  oratory  and  debate,  with  lectures  in  English  literature  lad  is 
elocution. — (Annual  rei)ort,  1877.) 

For  full  statistics  of  scieutilic  institutions  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  appen^-i^t 
and  the  summary  in  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Reports  for  1877  have  been  received  from  12  institutions  for  theological  instmcti^W* 
In  ii<?arly  all  these  the  course  covers  3  years.  For  detailed  statistics,  see  Table  XI  « 
tho  api>endix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commisaionerpzv- 
ceding. 

LEGAL. 

Tlie  Albany  Law  School^  a  department  of  Union  University,  reports  95  students,  ^Hta 
5  resident  and  3  nou-i-esident  instructors.  About  half  the  students  had  received  dcp^^^e* 
in  letters  or  science.  The  course  of  iustniction  co^'crs  only  1  year.  No  preliiaui»iy 
examination  is  indicated,  but  a  prior  course  of  1  year  in  a  lawyei''s  office  is  roqtured- 

The  Columbia  College  Law  School  is  designed  to  afford  a  full  legal  education,  exo^P* 
in  xnatters  of  mere  local  law  and  practice.  The  course  occupies  2  years,  and  embra-*'^ 
the  vsirious  branches  of  common  law,  equity,  "commercial,  intematioual,  and  coi»***" 
tutional  law.  Graduates  of  literary  colleges  are  admitted  without  examination;  o^l^ 
candidates  must  produce  evidence  of  having  received  a  good  academio  training.  'X'^ 
number  of  students  in  1877-78  was  462. 

The  Law  School  of  the  Univernity  of  the  City  of  Xctc  York  provides  a  2  years'  w*""^^ 
including  the  history  of  the  law,  jurisprudence,  Roman  law,  international  law,  ^^ 
muiiii:ipdl  law.  Students  aro  allowed  to  enter  at  any  time,  and  no  xiroliminary  coiB^^ 
of  study  or  examination  is  required.  t 

The  Law  Department  of  Uamilton  College  prescribes  a  course  covering  1  year  for  ^^1 

ludatliirdT    There  wa*  *^ 
oUege.^ 

lor  siarisTics  oi  rnese  scuool**,  see  raoio  ah  oi  me  apper  ■■"""  '"  '      *~~       "*  "  "** 
mary  of  tins  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  xirecediiig. 

MEDICAL. 

The  names  and  statistics  of  the  medical  colleges  reporting  may  be  fbnnd  in  Tc*'*'  £ 

XIIl  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  these  statistics  in  the  Report 

the  Commissioner  preceding.  -^«tfZ 

Of  the  institutions  that  report-,  the  Albany  Medical  College  and  the  Woman's  ^^'/^fx 

College  of  the  New  York  Injirmary  alone  ai)pear  to  requiro  a  preliminary  examiDatJ^^^ 

from  candidates  for  admis.sion  who  do  not  present  evidence  of  at  least  an  ^^^^^a 

training.    The  Woman's  College  also  requires  candidates  for  graduation,  after  paaff^j^^ 

the  examination  by  the  faculty,  to  go  before  a  boanl  of  examiners  composed  o^ P™^'^^^ 

ors  of  the  several  medical  colleges.    Those  who  pass  successfully  the  examinatioo^^^ 

this  l>oard  receive  certificates  to  that  etfect,  signed  by  the  examiners,  besides  *^®^]^§| 

ular  college  diplomas.    The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  requires  fif*^ 

a  student  entering  a  certificate  of  his  preceptor  that  he  is  qualined  to  study  medici^^ 

but  no  specilic  standard  of  qualillcation  is  set  by  the  department.    The  Long  ^f^^^f 

Collf'ge  Hospital  has  a  reading  and  recitation  tciin  of  5  months  in  each  year,  prelimin-*^^ 

to  the  regiiluT  lecture  term  of  4  m<mths.    Jiellerue  Hospital  Medical  College  has  a  f  ^^ 

Ihninary  term  o{  2  weeks  pTO^-iouft  to  tAie  TOf^oXwc  Icnvv,  -vVAcb.  extends  firom  October  i 

J^farch.    There  is  also  a  spring  tcna  o£  li  -weii^  aXXftTi^wsft  ^v«^  ^\asiSxVao\>tioS*"^ 
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Haaentially  the  Bomo  arrangement  of  prolimlnary,  rej^ilar,  and  spriuj;^  scraions  prevails 
^  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  Xcw  York,    Tlie  CoUege  of 

5giilar  winter  868- 
a8  a  prcTcqui- 

women  08  well  as 

xnen.  The  Xew  York  nonueopathio  Medical  College  has  a  graded  conise  of  3  years  which 
it  "vnehes  all  to  take,  and  for  taking  which  it  offers  strong  inducements  in  lower  fees, 
but  it  so  arranges  its  system  of  lectures  that  those  who  desire  to  do  8o  may  graduate 
at  tho  close  of  the  second  year.  All,  however,  in  order  to  graduate,  must  stand  an  ex- 
axoination  hy  a  hoard  of  censors  not  of  the  faculty,  in  admtion  to  tho  faculty  exam- 
inations. The  Colleae  of  rharvMcy,  Now  York,  has  now  a  building  of  its  own,  hut 
indicates  no  change  beyond  this. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

There^are  now  in  this  Stat«  6  institutions  authorized  by  law  to  receive  and  instruct 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils  under  appointments  from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion or  certain  local  officers.    These  are  the  following :  New  York  Institution  for  the 
luBiruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh,  established  in  1817 ;  tne  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Jwtproved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes^  in  New  York  City,  and  Le  Couteulx  St,  Mary's  Insti- 
imtUmfor  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Buffalo,  authorized  by  laws  of  1870 
and  1872 respectively  to  receive  State  and  county  pupils;  the  Central  JVew  York  InsH- 
tutioti  for  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Rome,  and  tho  Western  Neio  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
at  Eochester,  both  organized  under  laws  of  1876;  and  St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  Deaf- 
Mntetf  at  Fordham,  authorized  to  receive  State  and  county  pupils  by  a  law  of  1877. 
At  the  close  of  tho  year  there  were  in  these  several  institutions  1,065  pupils,  distributed 
IS  follows:  New  York  Institution  (old),  507;  Now  York  Institution  (new),  106;  Buffalo, 
102;  Rome,  109;  Rochester,  91 ;  Fordham,  150 — total,  1,065.    These  are  mostly  pupils 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Now  York  or  by  the  several  counties,  although 
ft  WW  ire  New  Jersey  State  pupils  and  a  few  others  arc  sui)ported  by  friends. 

An  imuression  seeming  to  prevail  that  the  expenses  of  deaf-mute  instruction  could 
be  conBidcrably  reduced  by  sending  all  the  State  and  county  pupils  to  one  institution, 
Snperintendent  Gilmour  argues  against  it  on  the  grounds  both  of  good  policy  and  good 
*jjth.  Ho  thinks  it  would  not  bo  good  policy,  because  experience  in  New  York  has 
wown  that  not  more  than  500  pupi&  can  be  advantageously  cared  for  in  one  institu- 
^on,  and  that  it  would  be,  too,  an  act  of  bad  faith  for  the  State  to  withdraw  her  pupils 
fiwn  the  newer  institutions  after  havinpi;  encouraged  their  friends  to  expend  largo  sums 
™  erecting  and  fumishintr  buildinirs  which  would  be  made  practicallv  valueless  bv  tho 


'erecting  and  furnishing  buildings  which  would  be  made  practically  valueless  by 
'Uhholding  of  State  i)atronage.    He  therefore  recommends  that  the  laws  respecting 
*oem  remain  unchanged,  but  that  no  new  schools  of  this  class  be  established. — (Report 
w  Superintendent  Gilmonr  for  1877.) 


IX8THUCTI0N  OP  THE  BLIND. 

Iftn  ®  ^y^  ^orklnJititutionfor  the  Blinds  New  York  City,  had*  at  the  close  of  September, 
tW  ^^  P"pi^8>  8  J®s8  than  the  year  before.  The  course  of  study  remains  substantially 
?•  •wne  as  for  some  years  i^ast,  but  of  late  more  attention  has  been  given  to  gj-mnas- 
^.  'Vith  apparently  beneficial  results.  Cane  st^ating,  mattress  making,  tho  use  of 
^JJI^^g  and  knitting  machines,  plain  sowing  and  knitting,  with  other  useful  occujia- 
?^«>  receive  due  attention  in  connection  with  those  literary  studies  which  furnish  tho 
^*i*  of  a  thorough  English  education.  In  music,  besides  carefhl  training  in  the  art 
r  '^ng,  writing,  and  practising  musical  notes,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  tun- 
jS^fpianos  as  a  means  of  future  livelihood. — (Report  of  Superintendent  Gilmour  for 
^^"77  and  report  of  the  institution  for  the  same  year.) 

ine  Kcw  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  also  gives  its  pupils  the  elements 
^Jl  ^ood  English  education,  with  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  in 
?J*^dn8trial  occupations  as  will  prepare  them  for  self  suj)port.  Tho  young  men  are 
JJIgot  to  make  com  brooms ;  tho  girls,  beaclwork,  knittmg,  crocheting,  sewing  by 
^H  «nd  the  use  of  tho  sewing  machine. — (Report  for  1877.) 


EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CIIILDREN. 


^^  Idiot  Asylum,  Randall's  Island,  New  York,  r(*ports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  149' 
??^^n,  88  boys  and  61  girls,  under  instruction ;  object  teaching,  draw^ing,  reading, 
^^^  arithmetic,  and  geography  were  taught  to  all,  and  mat  making  to  tho  boys* 
"«l  •ewing  to  the  girls. 
hJij  ■^'**  Torib  Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Syracuse,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  2(57" 


^^'^I'ciL  who  were  instructed  in  the  elementar\'  branches  and  in  simple  induatrijali 
'•^Pationa.— (Return,  1877.) 
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REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Tho  Home  for  Fallen  and  Friendless  Girh,  New  York,  rcxiorts  86  received  and  as  man^^ 
discharged  clurin^  1877,  witli  2G  remaiuinf;.    As  all  wlio  entered  conld  read  and  writ  :^ 
the  only  instruction  given,  except  in  morals  and  religion,  has  been  in  habits  of  ii  ~ 
try  and  in  dress  making.    Tho  n^snlts  aro  said  to  have  been  eminently  cncoon", 
Toe  House  of  tlie  Holy  Family,  New  York,  with  a  smiilar  aim,  receivco,  clothed, 
and  taught  150  children  and  young  girls  in  addition  to  98  who  were  in  tho ' 
in  the  spring  of  1877.    Various  branches  of  female  industry  were  included  iQ_      _ 
instruction  given.    The  New  York  House  of  Rcfugcj  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  received  in  187  ^^ 
total  of  822  boys  and  girls,  of  whom  463  were  illiterate  when  committed;  these  Learx^c^ 
to  read  and  write,  the  remainder  receiving  more  advanced  instmction,  all  in  codqcc. 
tiom  with  some  tTaining  in  gardening,  wire  weaving,  stocking  weaving,  or  printia^, 
according  to  capacity.    The  Western  House  of  Refuge^  Hochester,  had  in  its  schools  and 


fession  by  them  of  a  desire  to  reform,  teaching  them  reading^  WTiting,  and  arithm^e, 


with  line  sowing,  dress  makinc:,  laundry  work,  and  household  industries;  subseqaentlyf 
places  of  service  were  found  Ibr  272. — (Reports  and  nitiims  to  Bureau  of  Edacatiim.) 
Tho  New  York  Catholic  l^rotectoryy  which  iuid  2,321  inmates  in  1876,  gives  to  tlift 
children  intrusted  to  it  such  industrial  and  moral  instruction  as  may  nt  them  to  lie 
useful  members  of  society.    No  statistics  of  its  numbers  for  1877  are  at  hand. 

TRAINING  TO  USEFULNESS"  IN  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurse^tj  attached  to  Bellevuo  Hospital,  New  York  City,  hid 
50  pnjnls  under  instruction  in  1877  and  graduated  12  of  these  in  November.  To  ««■ 
commcMlato  Ihe  steadily  increasing  number  of  pupils,  Mrs.  William  II.  Osbom  hM 
most  kindly  had  a  large  house  erected  op])osite  the  hospital,  and  has  offered  ittothfl 
society,  rout  free,  for  a  term  of  years.  It  was  opened  November  8,  1S77,  and  h* 
kitelion,  lauiidrv',  dining  hall,  reception  room,  and  parlor  on  its  lower  floor,  white 
three  upper  stories  are  divide<l  into  neatly  furnished  slecx>ing  rooms. — (Kcportof  the 
society  for  1877,  with  description  of  the  house  from  another  sourco.) 

EDUCATION  IN  ART. 

Besides  the  advantages  for  elementary  training  in  this  lino  presented  at  the  C^^ 
Fniony  j^rcvionsly  noticed,  there  is  the  fuller  course  of  the  art-  classes  of  the  Brm^ 
Art  Association  J  a  Course  in  Architecture  at  C'omell  University,  a  College  of  Fine  Jr^  ^ 
Syracuse  University,  a  Sdwol  of  Design  at  \''a«sar  College,  the  Ladies^  Art  A8sociatii»  v 
New  York,  the  Palette  Club,  the  Art  Students'  League,  the  Art  Schools  of  the  Aiati^**' 
Academy  of  Design^  and  now  also  those  of  the  Society  of  iJecoratire  Art,  &U  in  thes*"* 
city — a  combination  of  facilities  for  art  studj'  rare  in  a  single  State, 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

ASSOCIATION  OP  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  convention  of  this  association  met  at  Albany  March  28,  1877.  and  continncd  m 
session  till  the  301h.  After  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  president  of  the  Alha^ 
si'hofd  boanl,  the  nresidont  of  the  a8sf)ciation,  in  a  carefully  prepare<l  address,  revie^e* 
the  progress  of  tne  school  system  in  the  State,  favoring  iiigh  school  and  academic 
education  and  a  taxation  for'school  j)iiri)08t^8  jiroportioned  to  the  growth  of  the  pop**" 
lation  to  be  schooled,  which  he  said  liad  increased  120,906  in  the  past  five  years,  •* 
average  annual  increase  of  24,181.  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose,  of  the  Cortland  Slate  Norm* 
School,  then  defended  the  conunon  school,  free  high  school,  and  normal  school  systeo 
of  New  York,  which  vindication  was  thought  so  conclusive  as  to  bo  published  and  ex- 
tensively circulate<l  afterward  in  })amx)hlet  form.  A  committee  on  desirable  changf* 
in  the  school  laws  reiwrted  next  day,  through  Superintendent  Snow,  of  Auburxi»  in 
favor  of  a  single  executive  head  for  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  of  tho  con- 
tinuance and  confirmation  of  the  academic  and  free  high  school  instruction  now  gi^ 
of  truant  and  reform  schools  for  children  not  reached  by  tho  compulsory  educ*"** 


acts  of  1874  an<l  1876,  of  more  immediate  supervision  of  tho  schools  through  a  town- 
ship system,  of  an  apportionment  of  school  moneys  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  ^^^^ 
ance,  rather  than  average  attendance,  and  of  making  tho  school  age  6-18  instead^ 
5-21.    Whether  tho  rcoommendations  of  the  commiltee,  which  ^vo  rise  to  njJJ? 
debate,  were  passed  in  whole  or  only  in  part,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  does  appear  tW* 
.at  least  those  in  favor  of  a  township  system  and  of  a  change  of  tho  school  age  *^ 
agreed  upon  to  be  recommended  to  the  legislature,  and  also  tnat  the  school  y^^^^L 
to  bcpin  8ej)tember  1.    A  paper  fToni  De\)\ity  Slaltt  Superintendent  Keycs  'o^^^^'iS 
tho  at'comoojij  in  which  he  said  that  coinmoii  ^ckooW  ^xa^i  ibia.^^\\i<Ck  <&»vmtry  and  tn« 
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the  country  should  do  Jnstice  to  its  common  schools,  affording  them  thoroughly 
od  tcochersi  faH  sapport,  and  freedom  to  extend  their  education  to  whatever 
^  the  local  authorities  may  lind  desirable.  Another  paper  from  Commissioner 
house,  of  Cayuca^  in  favor  of  reorganization  of  the  school  svstem,  fuller  ezami- 
tn  of  teachers,  Soser  supervision,  &c.,  provoked  discussion,  but  it  seems  to  have 
ted  in  no  action.  The  next  meeting  was. appointed  to  be  held  at  Utica,  FobruaQr 
^a— (School  Bulletin  for  May,  1877.) 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATIOK. 

s  meeting  was  held  at  Plattsburg,  July  24-26, 1877.  The  president,  Sui»erintend- 
Idward  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  in  li£  oiieniug  address,  gave  a  sketch  of  the  progress 
t  in  education,  with  the  difficulty  still  in  the  way  ot  a  truly  perfect  system.  He 
ed  reading  not  from  text  books  only,  but  from  newsjpapers  and  periodicals,  and 
ises  in  writing  in  which  the  pupil  siiould  present  his  own  thoughts  instead  of 
\  confined  to  worn  out  copies ;  ho  commeudcd  the  study  of  drawing  as  educating 
the  hand  and  eye,  and  advocated  fuller  attention  to  natural  science,  under  en- 
astic  teachers  in  love  with  their  work.  Dr.  Benedict,  of  Bochcster,  followed 
a  short  dissertation  on  *^  Words,''  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  thorough  ae- 
sy  in  the  study  of  their  strength  and  meaning.  On  the  second  day  Dr.  Thomas 
ier,  president  of  the  New  York  City  Normal  College,  read  a  paper  on  the  need  of 
ar  education,  in  which  he  showed  that  fur  the  advanced  society  of  the  present 
schools  are  as  great  a  necessity  as  the  lower  schools  were  a  century  ago.  The 
I  committees  were  then  appointed,  and  the  convention  dividing  itself  into  com- 
school,  high  school,  and  normal  school  sections  devoted  the  day  to  the  seve  ral 
8  appropriate  to  tliese;  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce  read  a  paper  on 
iksperc's  women.''  On  the  third  day  the  pax)ei'  which  seems  to  have  awakened 
preatest  interest  was  that  by  Miss  Mary  Hickis,  of  Syracuse,  on  '^The  ends  to  be 
ined  by  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  public  schools."  These,  she  said, 
i  threefold :  practical,  educational,  and  lesthetic.  Devoting  herself  particularly 
16  first,  she  showed  that  the  art  of  drawing  is  a  most  practical  form  of  education, 
hm^  the  hand  as  well  as  the  head,  and  preparing  for  tiie  common  occupations  and 
istnes  of  life:  carpentry,  masonry,  building,  all  departments  of  mechanism, 
ing,  designing,  painting,  decorating,  &c.  After  some  further  business,  Albany 
chosen  as  the  place  of  tno  next  meeting,  and  resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  a 
Dship  system  in  preference  to  the  present  district  system,  of  good  schools  under 
traghly  trained  teachers,  of  a  choice  of  school  commissioners  by  the  local  school 
pd«,  and  of  a  change  of  the  legal  school  ago  from  5-21  to  6-16,  with  a  school  year 
uuung  August  1  instead  of  October  1. — (New  York  School  Journal,  July  28,  lo77.) 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

he  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Albany,  July  10-12.  Xhe  programme  embraced 
Bial  educational  principles,  matters  affecting  the  State,  tests  and  results,  and  the 
:ial  departments  of  language,  rhetoric  and  oratory,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
liiatoi^.  The  one  paper  under  the  first  head  was  on  "  University  control,"  by 
fe«8or  Alexander  Wiucnell,  of  Syracuse.  Ho  took  the  ground  that  under  present 
^fi^monts  the  trustees  of  higher  institutions,  an  extraneous  bod^,  have  too  much 
^;  the  faculty,  an  interior  one,  too  little.  He  would  not  dispense  with  the 
1^;  would  retain  them  for  the  creation  and  conservation  of  endowments  and 

*  matters  of  a  purely  business  character,  dispensing,  however,  with  ex  officio 
ubcTs  and  substituting  alumni.  To  the  teaching  body,  however,  ho  would  trans- 
the  control  of  expenditures,  the  choice  of  instructors,  the  determination  of  their 
» the  conferring  of  degrees^  and  all  other  purely  scholastic  matters,  with  perhaps 

*  occasional  conference  with  older  students  on  such  points.  The  two  papers  on 
tcijB  affecting  the  State  were  (1)  one  by  Principal  A.  15.  Watkins^  of  Hungcrford 
^tc  Institute,  taking  the  ground  that  the  State  should  provide  for  academic  and 
^  school  training  as  lii>erally  in  proportion  as  for  common  school  instniction  of 
W' grade;  (2)  one  by  Principal  J.  >V.  Armstrong,  of  the  Fredonia  Normal  School, 
Ca  proposed  to  harmonize  the  State  school  system  by  throwing  out  from  the  normal 
^Is  into  the .  academies  and  liipch  schools  all  acsbdemio  teaching,  confining  the 
^  schools  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 
w  the  other  heads  various  interesting  topics  were  discussed,  one  of  them  on  the 
Swits'  examinations  in  academic  studies,"  by  Principal  Bradley,  of  the  Albany 
u  School,  who  said  that  these  examinations,  originally  instituted  to  determine  to 

*  schools  and  in  what  proportion  the  State  "  literature  fund"  should  be  distributed, 
J  indirectly  a  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  scholarship,  of  securing  greater 
'I'BDity  in  such  a  standard,  and  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  certain  fading 
^j^Ws.  A  paper  by  Chancellor  Haven,  of  Syracuse,  showed  the  advantages  thiw 
^ensne  m>m  havmg  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Stat4^  aVLbiOTJiMi.  QT\.^<b 
^  plane  of  requirement  bj- having  a  kindred  system  of  examinal^onA  WAfbY^TiDLVDA 
9^eitiao  ofaamiasiona  to  their  freahmaa  classes. — (.Scliool  BnHi&tm,  Kw^aa\\^5n  ^ 
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OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HENRT  BOYKTON  SMITH,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

This  gentleman,  whose  death  at  64  occnrreil  in  Febmary,  1877,  was  emi 
scholar  and  teacher.  Bom  in  Portland,  Mc,  1815,  ho  was  graduated  at  Bo^ 
lege  in  1834,  and  was  a  tutor  there  in  1836-^37  and  in  1840-^41.  He  studied  tl 
Andover  and  Bangor,  and  subsequently  wont  to  Europe  for  a  year  to  stndj 
and  Berlin.  After  a  brief  pastorate  at  West  Aniesbury,  Mass.,  he  became  pi 
mental  and  moral  philoBophy  in  Amherst  College  In  1847 ;  in  18C0,  professor 
history  in  the  Union  Theoio^cal  Seminary,  New  York ;  and,  in  1855,  of  spiten 
ology,  which  chair  he  left  in  1873  because  of  broken  health,  continuing, 
emeritus  professor  till  his  death.  He  was  an  able  writer,  contributing  mn 
Princeton  Reyiew,  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  Appletoi 

?iBdia.  In  1859  he  published  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chn 
'ables,  an  excellent  compendium.  He  translated  Gicseler's  Church  Histoi 
volumes^  the  lost  Tolume  being  in  the  press  of  Harper  Brothers  at  the  time  of '. 
George  Bancroft  called  him  the  most  accomplished  critic  in  the  United  Stf 
acuteness  combined  with  breadth,  for  receptivity  combined  with  originalit 
unique  among  philosophers ;  while  to  exact  scholarship  he  added  a  familiar 
ance  with  German  modes  of  thought  and  i>resent  scientino  inquiries  which  fiti 
cope  with  the  questions  of  the  time  in  a  most  masterly  and  conTincing  mam 
longer  life  been  granted  him  he  might  have  added  much  to  the  treasures  of  pi 
theology;  but  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  on  which  he  hod  been  some  time  enm 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  his  death,  before  it  was  in  form  for  publicaai 

CORNSUUS  VANDERBILT. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1877,  this  gentleman — long  known  throughout  1 
for  his  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  now  to  be  remembered  for  his  educational 
tions — breathed  his  last  at  his  home  in  New  York.  He  was  bom  May 
Beginning  life  on  his  own  account  as  a  boat  owner  in  his  sixteenth  year,  an( 
ing  in  everything  he  touched,  he  became  in  his  later  years  the  owner  of 
variously  estimated  at  $80,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  Possessed  of  this  wealth,  h< 
consider  how  he  could  best  dispose  of  some  fair  portion  of  his  moans.  Ha' 
sustained  his  mother's  church  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  he  purchased  tl 
of  the  Strangers  in  Now  York  for  the  chosen  pastor  of  his  second  wife,  lar^ 
in  its  support  after  the  purchase;  gave  quietly  $100,000  for  the  new  Methodis 
ing  house  ip  the  same  city ;  planned  the  endowment  of  a  noble  school  foi 
Staten  Island,  which  oulv  fell  through  from  his  inability  to  arrange  the  n 
his  own  control  of  it  with  the  Moravians,  who  were  to  manage  it ;  and  final 
great  crowning  act  of  his  life,  from  1^3  to  187G,  gave  into  the  hands  c 
McTyere.  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  sums  amounting  to  $ 
to  estabnsh  and  endow  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  university  for  the  South,  to 
Methodist  direction.  The  last  of  his  donations  for  this  purpose — made  oi 
months  before  his  death — amounted  to  $300,000,  and^  to  avoia  all  possibilit 
culty  after  his  decease,  was  handed  in  cash  to  the  bishop,  without  any  solici 
the  port  of  those  concerned.  The  university,  which  now  bears  his  family  i 
been  established  on  a  charming  site  overlooking  Nashville,  and,  with  its  fine 
and  orgimized  departments  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  science,  of  thcolog 
and  of  medicine,  stands  as  his  best  monument. — (Memorial  volume  publishec 
derbilt  University  and  biographical  sketch  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  T 
January  4, 1877.) 

LEWIS  BBOOKS. 

This  liberal  citizen  of  Hochester,  who  died  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  desenrei 
for  his  benefactions  to  educational  objects.  Besides  most  generous  gifts  to 
in  the  city  of  his  residence,  he  is  reported  on  apparently  good  authority  to  hi 
in  his  later  days  $5,000  eacn  to  the  Kochestcr  Industrial  School  and  the  Fem 
itable  Society,  and  $120,000  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  This  last  amov 
aJlMolutely  sure,  as  his  gifts  were  made  anonymously,  but  $70,000  werecertaii 

'WILOAM  A.  MUHLENBERG,  D.  D. 

Rev.  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  divines  of 

estant  Episcopal  Church,  died  in  New  York  April  8,  1877.    Dr.  Muhlenberg  wi 

of  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  of  Philadelphia,  aud  was  bom  in  that  city  Septembei 

His  family  had  long  resided  in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  great-grandiathei:  ] 

Muhlenberg,  a  clerccyman  of  the  German  Lutheran  sect,  was  the  founder  of  fhi 

in  America.    Dr.  Sluhlenberg  received  his  early  education  in  Philadelphia, 

giadnated  with  honor  firom  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1814.    He  imi 

aevated  lumself  to  the  study  of  theolo^,  oA^tamcd  ordination  as  a  deacon  in 

became  assistant  to  Bishop  \Vliite  at  C\mat>  C\i\iTc\i  m\^^\i&\iYs^  ^yVj  .    In  18 

obasen  rector  of  St.  Jame&'a  CIiuxqIi,  liaxicaAlcT^^Qt.,  «^^  >(\vfixfik  <»n&3&»QSiMi 
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ftjpecr  of  public  benefactions  by  causing  the  establislimont  of  the  first  public  school 
'liich  existed  in  Pennsylvania  outside  of  Philadelphia. — (Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
al,  Juno,  1877.) 

In  1823  Dr.  Muhlenberg  moved  to  Flushing,  K.  Y.,  where  he  founded  a  school  called 
be  Flushing  Institute,  which  quickly  developed  into  St.  PauUs  College,  and  became 
I  Toy  considerable  seat  of  learning,  trainiu|;  many  who  have  since  been  eminent. 
>r.  Mnhlenberg  remained  at  its  head  as  principal  and  rector  for  about  eighteen  years, 
mtQ  bo  accepted  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York 
i^ty,  in  1846,  where  he  remained  eleven  vears.  In  1^7  he  became  rector  and  superin- 
beidieiit  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York^  an  institution  of  which  he  was  the  founder 
ud  in  charge  of  which  ho  remained  till  his  death.  In  1865  he  fomided  the  Christian 
Indiutrial  Community  of  St.  Johnland,  meant  to  afford  to  youth  advantages  for  edn- 
oatioOf  to  those  of  maturcr  years  opi>ortuiiities  of  self  support  by  variouslabors,  and 
to  all  the  best  religious  care  and  nurture  amid  healtliful  air  and  rural  pleasantness. 
In  benevolent  and  educational  labors  of  this  kind  the  later  years  of  a  serene  and  beau- 
tiliil  old  age  were  passed ;  and  when  the  end  came,  it  was  the  hopeful  and  happy  one 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  the  author  ox  that  popular  charming  hymny  **  I 
mmld  not  live  alway." 

DR.  JOHN  ORAEFF  BARTOX. 

Professor  J.  Gracff  Barton,  ll.  d.,  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Juno  5,  1813,  and 
leceived  his  early  literaiy  traininp^  under  Dr.  Samuel  Bowmau,  who  was  subsociuently 
ttustant  Pn>testaut  Episc^opal  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  At  about  14  ho  entered  St. 
Psnl's  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  (then  under  Dr.  Muhlenberg),  where,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  undergraduate  studies,  he  beoaiiie  professor  of  ancient  langua^^es.  After 
Mne  years'  service  in  this  chair  he  returned  to  Lancaster,  studied  law  with  the  late 
Hen.  Thoddeus  Stevens,  and  entered  upon  practice.  But.  finding  the  practice  of  law 
diBtarteful,  he  went  back  as  vice  rector  to  St.  Paul's  College,  au«l  eventually  become 

Episcopal 
[e 


^ , ^ le 

^lish  language  and  literature  in  the  Free  Academy,  which  afterward  became  the 
Couege  of  tue  City  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  that  position  till  Ms  death,  which 
Jjwned  May  10,  1877.  .Twenty-five  successive  classes  received  there  the  benefit  of 
^sinfitructions,  and  expressed^  at  his  death,  their  grief  at  the  loss  of  one  who  as  an 
wnictor  had  commanded  their  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  as  an  example  their 
"Jiwrand  respect. — (Letter  from  Professor  J.  A.  Spencer.) 

DR.   TATLER  LEWIS. 

Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  ix.  d.,  whose  death  at  Schenectady,  May  11, 1877,  has  been 
Jndely  noticed,  was  bom  in  1802,  in  Northumberland,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  began 
™  •  coimtry  school-house  that  love  of  learning  which  made  him  one  of  the  foremost 
fcoolars  of  the  oge.  He  entered  Union  College,  was  graduated  from  that  institution 
^  1880,  and  became  a  lawyer.  Borrowing  a  Hebrew  Bible  he  reatl  it  through  tlie  first 
JJ'*  He  rea<l  over  his  old  text  books  and  the  writings  to  which  they  introduced  him. 
-"*  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  classics  became  witli  him  an  absorbing  passion.  He 
P^  them  his  leisure  hours  by  day  and  often  all  his  nights.  Thus  he  was  attracted 
JU  the  profession  of  law  to  that  of  teaching,  wluch  he  pursued  at  Wati»rford  and  at 
ygwisbttrg.  N.  Y.  While  at  the  latter  place  ho  gave  iiefore  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
****iety  in  tfuion  College  an  address  on  "Faith  the  life  of  science."  Perhaps  as  the 
P'ylt  of  this,  not  long  after  he  received  invitations  to  i)roft«8or8hips  in  three  colleges. 
J*  1«8  he  ac*cepted  that  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
py  this  time  he  was  familiar  not  only  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  philosophers, 
*[j«l8o  ^ith  the  Syrioc  and  Ai'abic  and  the  Hebrew  rabbinical  writings. 
.Thus  he  disciplined  and  filled  his  mind  before  attempting  to  produce  anything  from 
?i  2  (food  example  for  all  teachers.  It  was  not  until  1845  that  he  published  his  first 
JJ^J*  ^^^^o  contra  Atheos ;  or.  The  Tenth  Book  of  the  Dialogue  on  Laws,  accompanied 
r*wf  eritical  notes  and  followed  by  extcndeil  dissertations  which  revealed  so  much 
?^£nality  and  learning  as  to  oommand  the  admiration  of  classical  scholars.  Ten  years 
y*  appeared  The  Six  Days  of  Creation,  designed  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account 
JJ  ^tion  with  the  geological  recoi-d,  by  showing  that  according  to  the  language  of 
?^  Bible  the  world  was  formed  by  natural  agencies  and  that  the  creative  days  in 
T^jais  were  indefinite  periods  of  time.  From  this  work,  and  the  ciiticisms  upon  it, 
2J^  Dr.  Lewis's  next  book,  Science  and  the  Bible ;  or.  The  World  Problem — a  thesau- 
!^j^he  ideas  of  its  author.  He  also  translated  and  annotated  Lange's  commentaries 
2|2^C8is,  Job,  and  Eoclesiastes.  He  made  metrical  versions  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes ; 
J|2*d  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Nott,  and,  with  Dr.  Van  Santvoord,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Nott; 
jyjghed  six  a<ldres8e8  delivered  on  different  occasions,  and,  more  recently,  the  Vod- 
r^|0etnre8,  delivered  before  the  theological  seminaryand  Rutgers  College,  K«7i  ^tqia- 
J**  N.  J.,  entitled  "  Nature  and  the  Scriptures,"  Ho  wrote,  too,  amiwrv.*«\o'OA'was^a«t 
vncy  and  mWo  Miticlee  on  an  almost  iniinito  variety  of  aub^octA.    Ttoui  \V!SAr^^  "^ 
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contribnted  tlie  articles  for  The  Editor's  Table  in  Haiper's  Magazine,  covoxing  a  wid^ 
range  of  topics,  -well  and  skilfully  prepared. 

But  with  him  the  Bible  was  literally  the  book.  To  its  study  and  inteipretatiaii  iiUe:^ 
defence)  he  brought  all  the  treasures  of  his  loaminff.  Besides  the  Syiiac,  SeptiugfaiL^ 
and  Vulcato  versions,  he  carefully  examined  the  «]^wish  Targums,  such  fitiementB  r 
exist  of  the  Samaritan  or  of  the  Coptic,  and  the  Gfothic  translations  of  Ulfflas,  '*tL 
oldest  version  in  a  language  nearly  related  to  our  own."  For  fourteen  oonsecati^. 
years  he  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  through  annually. 

The  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Greek^  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  always  lay  upon 
table,  and  from  one  of  them  he  habitually  read  at  family  worship,  giving  often  bei 
tiful  renderings  of  passages  like  and  unlike  our  English  version.  For  many  year» 
taught  a  Bible  class,  designed  especially  for  students  in  college  bnt  open  to  alL  J^-i^ 
and  Gentiles,  Protestants  and  Komanists,  availed  themselves  of  this  opportoni^  .1^ 
hear  his  valuable  teachings. 

In  1849  Dr.  Lewis  became  professor  of  Greek  in  Union  College,  where  he  contiiLTMif 
till  his  death.    After  deafiiess  had  rendered  him  unable  to  hear  recitations  he  was  pjio- 
fcssor  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  lecturer  on  biblical  and  classical  literatur^  wad 
taught  by  lectures.    As  a  teacher  he  was  enthusiastic  and  stimulating,  patient,  kuKL 
and  helpful  toward  all  sincere  learners.    His  personal  influence  reached  thooBsiids  d 
loving  pupils  who  reganl  him  witiii  pride  and  reverence. — (From  a  sketch  by  Fio&mar 
E.  B.  Welch,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.) 

ISAAC  W.  JACKSOy. 

Dr.  Isaac  W.  Jackson,  for  51  years  a  professor  in  Union  College,  died  July  28^  after 
a  brief  illness,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  Ho  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y. :  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Albany  Academy  with  high  honor  in  1824,  and  firom  Union  College  mltfl^ 
remaiuing  in  the  institution  from  that  date  as  tutor  and  professor.  Professor  Jackson 
was  the  author  of  works  on  conic  sections,  optics,  mccliauicsj  and  trigonometry|i^ 
esteemed  by  mathematicians,  and  some  of  them  adopted  in  foreign  umversitie8.^Tli0 
Church  Union.) 

\  PB0FE8S0R  S.  EMMONS  BROWN. 

This  gentleman,  Trevor  professor  in  the  Kochester  Theological  Seminary,  died  Ango* 
5,  1877,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  of  typhoid  fever.  Born  at  Portland,  Me.,  FobmaiyS?,  lo«, 
he  fitted  for  college  at  the  Exeter  Academy^  New  Hampshire,  and  entered  Harvard  ij 
a  sophomore  in  1867.  He  was  graduated  in  1870,  and  then  stn<lied  theology  at  thj 
Rochester  Seminary^  On  the  completion  of  his  course,  he  travelled  for  three  yean« 
study 
hia 


promise 

(Notice  by  Professor  G.  H.  Whittemore.^ 

PROFESSOR  EDWIN  XLALL,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Hall,  for  more  than  20  years  professor  of  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  SenJ- 
nary,  was  bom  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1802.    At  9  years  of  age  he  beeanw 
prepare  for  college,  devoting  to  this  work  his  winter  nights  till  compeUed  by  aav^ 
circumstances  to  intermit  such  studies  and  devote  himself  to  farm  labor  and  teachio(( 
for  support.    Between  18  and  19  he  resumed  study  with  a  view  to  entering  the  DiiD*J: 
tr^,  and  having  in  ten  months  read  the  whole  of  Virgil  seven  times,  13  orations.^ 
Cicero,  the  Gneca  Minora,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  2  books  of  Homer,  entered  Mi<«" 
dlebury  CoUeee,  Vermont,  in  1822.    Here  ho  not  only  mastered  the  college  cam©' 
ulum,  out  studied,  also,  modem  languages  and  mathematics  far  beyond  the  cooi^ 
teaching  at  the  same  time,  first  in  the  Castlcton  Academy  near  by,  and  then  in  ^^\^ 
NorwalK,  Conn.    This  extreme  application  to  mental  work  broke  down  hia  ^^Z 
and  provente<l  a  further  regular  x^reparation  for  the  ministry.    Driven  to  teacWn^j^ 
the  necessity  for  self  support,  he  took  for  a  term  the  academy  at  St.  Albana,  j^ 
then  taught  as  tutor  in  his  alma  mator,  and  subsemieutly  held  the  Middlebnry  ^J^I 
emy,  Vermont,  and  the  Bloomfield  Academy,  New  Jersey,  spending  in  this  way  9^^^^ 
4  years,  in  2  of  which  he  so  far  advanced  in  theological  studies  as  to  be  lic«iiMd  9f 
preacher.    In  July,  1832,  his  health  had  so  much  improved  that  he  ventured  to  recei 
an  installation  as  pastor  of  an  important  church  at  Norwalk,  Conn. ;  here  he  did  no*' ^ 
work  among  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  iieople,  enga^ug  with  much  power  in  t^e 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  agitations  of  the  23  years  that  he  continued  there,  ^^r^ 

Eublished  two  considerable  works  on  The  Puritans  and  their  Principles  and  on  j.^ 
Taw  of  Baptism,  besides  several  minor  ones.  He  also  left  ready  for  the  press  a  ^^^^JrA 
on  Metaphysics  and  Outlines  in  Natural  Theology.  On  two  occasions,  in  1852  and  I^^ 
he  was  offered  responsible  theological  professorships,  but  declined  tnem  from  ^"^^^\ry 

e  his  church.    In  1854  a  renewed  oner  of  the  professorship  of  theol^r^ 


ingness  to  leave  his  church.    In  1854  a  renewed  offer  of  the  professorskin  of  y^^}^^ 
at  Auburn  Seminary^  pressed  by  a  committee  of  respected  ministers,  inauce 
accept  the  place,  and  no  entered  on  its  duties  and  held  it  till  his  death,  which 
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PROFESSOR  JAHES   ORTON. 

or  James  Orton,  of  Yassar  College,  who  died  near  Lake  Titicaca,  in  Pern, 
)r  2^  1877,  was  bom  at  Soneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1830.  Ho  was  ^pradu- 
yilliams  College  in  1855  and  in  1858  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminaiy. 
rellinc  in  Europe  and  the  East,  he  was  ordained  a  Congregational  minister  in 
1866  ne  became  instructor  in  the  natural  sciences  at  Rochester  University. 
^ar  following  ho  went  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  firom  Williams  College  to 
lerica,  discovering  the  first  fossils  found  in  tho  Amazon  Vallov.  In  18S9  he 
irofoBsor  of  natural  history  at  Yassar  College.  He  rendered  his  lectures  at 
srtaining  and  instructive,  and  classified,  with  ^reat  care,  the  college  collec- 
inerals,  reptiles,  and  biros,  greatly  enhancing  its  usefulness  and  value.  In 
nade  a  second  Journey  across  South  America,  from  Par^  up  the  Amazon  to 
1  in  1876  returned  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the  Boni  River,  which 
le  waters  of  Eastern  Bolivia  to  the  Amazon,  by  way  of  the  Madeira.  He 
this  through  a  mutiny  of  his  escort  and  a  loss  of  a  large  part  of  his  supplies. 
L  diminished  means,  ho  still  pressed  on  for  a  kindrea  work  of  exploration, 
lalth,  already  much  impaired,  gave  way  under  the  hardships  he  endured,  and 
rts  to  reach  bettor  country  ho  med  as  above  stated.  Professor  Orton  enriched 
literature  with  several  valuable  works,  including  the  following :  The  Miner's 
d  Metallurgist's  Directory,  1849:  Tho  Andes  and  the  Amazon,  1870;  Under- 
.Measures:  how  and  whore  to  find  them,  1872;  Tho  Liberal  Education  of 
1873,  and* Comparative  Zoology,  1875. — (New  York  Tribune,  October  31, 1877, 
idelphia  Evening  Telegraph,  November  8,  1877.) 

JOHN  V.  L.  PRUYN,  LL.  D. 

lyn,  of  Albany,  who  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  November  21, 1877,  filled  many 
t  public  x>08itions,  but  was  best  known  in  his  later  years  as  chancellor  of  the 
f,  an  offico  bestowed  on  him  in  recognition  of  his  efibrts  in  behalf  of  educa- 
)  was  trained  in  the  Albany  Academy,  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  and 
law  in  his  native  city.  Coming  from  an  old  family  of  Dutch  ancestiy,  he 
many  solid  qualities  and  in  his  own  community  was  universallv  respected 
red.  As  regent  of  the  university  ho  entered  upon  duty  in  1844.  and  sue- 
on.  Gerrit  i,  Lansing  in  the  chancellorship  in  1862.  It  was  one  oi  his  ambi- 
ihow  that  the  regency  was  a  real  thing  and  not  a  merely  nominal  one.  He 
much  enlarged  the  operations  of  the  board,  stimulated  a  higher  education 
leges,  and  aided  much  in  maldii^  the  union  schools  and  State  academics  truo 
»ry  schools.  The  close  examinations  and  better  standards  now  prevailing  are 
ive  been  largely  duo  to  his  influence.  Bom  in  1811,  he  was  about  70  years 
)  time  of  his  death. — (New  York  Observer.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub,  State  tuperinUndent  pf  public  inttruetion^  AJbany. 

[Second  tenn,  1877-1881.] 
Hon.  Addison  A.  Ketes,  attittant  tuperintendmit^  Albany, 

OFFICERS  OF  TIIB  BBGESTS  OF  TUB  UNIVBBSrrT. 


Name. 


PostKifflce. 


lu  C.  Benedict,  ll.  d.,  chancellor . . . 
rB. Pierson,  ll. d., tIco  chancellor 

woolworth,  LL.  D.,  secretary 

tatt,  PH.  D.,  assistant  secretary — 


New  York. 
Albany. 
Albany. 
Albany. 
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NORTH  CABOI.INA. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-^. 

Increase. 

Dee 

POPULATION  AND  A'lTIENDANGE. 

Youth  of  school  acre  (ft-21> 

394,489 
198,760 

408,296 
201, 459 
104,173 

3,852 

1,866 
2,885 
1,550 

13,807 
2,699 

Enrolled  in  Dublio  scnools. ........... 

A vorftfl'ft  Atrt<ondiiinc6. ...... ...*.^ ..... 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  for  -white  children 

School  districts  for  colored  children. . . 
Public  schools  for  white  children  -►.... 

2,702 
1,372 

• 

1.150 
494 

•  ••• 

•  •  •• 

Public  schools  for  colored  children  - , ,  - 

Public  school-houses  for  whites. ...... 

1,934 

1,371 

545 

140 

169 

5 

22 

2 

• 
1,294 

783 
529 

288 

2,894 

$40 

30 

20 

$501,008 
335,663 
121,645 

Public  school-houses  for  colored  .---.. 

Private  school-houses  for  whites 

Private  school-houses  for  colored  ..... 

Academies  for  whites 

. 

Academies  for  colored. 

Collefifes  for  whites 

Colleges  for  colored 

TEACHKBS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

White  men  examined  and  approved. . . 
White  women  examined  and  approved . 
Colored  men  examined  and  approved. 
Colored  women   examined  and  ap- 
proved. 
Whole  number  of  teachers 

1,193 
376 
535 

278 

2,382 

6 

•  ••< 

Monthlv  pav  of  first  crrado 

Monthly  pav  of  second  crado 

Monthlv  pav  of  third  crade 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 

$406, 447 
289,213 
115,658 

$ 

Ir 
1 

Funds  on  hand  at  close  of  year 

(Return  from  Hon.  John  C.  Scarboroncch,  State  superintendent  of  public  instrt 
for  1875-76, 'and  published  report  from  the  same  for  1876-^77.) 

Notes  on  the  statistics. — Of  the  children  of  school  age  reported  in  ISTft^t 

whites  numbered  257,521 :  the  colored,  136,968.    About  one-half  of  the  whites 

little  larger  proportion  of  the  blacks  were  said  to  have  been  enrolled.    The  a; 

attendance  was  not  given.    In  1876-77  the  whites  of  school  age  were  267,265 ;  t 

ored,  141,031 ;  128,2w  whites  and  73,170  colored  were  enrolled  in  schools,  the  a^ 

attendance  being  62,628  of  the  former  and  41,545  of  the  latter.    In  a  written 

for  this  year  Mr.  Scarborough  says  that  the  fijipires  for  both  enrolment  and  v 

attendance  are  under  the  truth,  many  counties  with  schools  not  having  re 

them,  and  many  officers  in  reporting  counties  having  failed  to  note  the  average  a 

ance.    The  average  duration  of  school,  ho  says,  was  about  sixty  days.    Althon, 

namber  of  teachers  (2,382)  in  1876-'77  was  little  more  than  half  the  number 

Bcboola  (4,435) f  he  thinks  that,  as  the  ecAioo\teTiGk!&  N^ete  short  and  as  they  b^ 

different  places  at  different  seasonB  of  the  ^ear,  t\i<b  «>m^\>Vs  olXA^kK^^^i^  "««&  voffla 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

Under  the  ne^  constitntion  of  1877,  a  State  J>oard  of  education,  composed  of  all  the 
execativo  ofQcers^  sncceeds  to  all  tho  powers  and  trosts  of  tho  former  president  and 
dixecton  of  the  hteraiy  fond,  with  ''full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools/'  subject  to  tho  revision  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.    Of  this  board  the  governor  is  president. 
The  State  superintendent  of  puhJio  instruction  is  made  by  the  constitution  one  of  the 

executive  officers,  to  be  elected,  like  the  others,  every  4  years,  by  the  people.    He  acts 

as  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  has  general  supervision  and  odmin- 

istiation  of  the  school  system. 

LOCAL. 

The  5  county  oommissioneiB  of  each  county,  elected  biennially  by  the  people  under 
the  constitution  and  a  new  school  law,  comi)ose  a  county  board  of  education  to  supervise 
the  public  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  to  decide  contruversies  in  school  mat- 
ten,  and  to  disburse  the  school  funds  for  the  county. 

In  each  county  a  county  examiner  is  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  county  board  to 
ttuunine  all  applicants  for  teachers'  cortiticates,  ^rant  to  succesaful  candidates  certifi- 
cates of  3  different  grades,  acconling  to  qnaliiication,  and  annually  report  to  the  board 
that  appoints  him  and  to  the  State  superintendent  the  number,  grade,  race,  and  sex 
of  the  teachers  he  has  licensed. 

A  district  school  committee  of  3  persons,  chosen  biennially  by  the  county  board,  has 
^large  of  the  local  interests  of  public  schools  in  each  school  district,  and  succeeds  the 
H^mer  township  school  committee  in  the  possession  of  school  property. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

^iiperintendent  Scarborough,  from  various  facts  observed  and  communications  re- 
ceived by  him^  gathers  the  impression  that  there  is  throughout  the  State  a  general 
^▼akenins;  of  interest  in  public  schools.  He  }iox>es  that  out  of  this  will  grow  tho  means 
Jjj^'Mke  the  school  system  more  efficient.  Already  he  finds  great  improvement  in  the 
*"  "^  ~  tness  on  the  part  of  the  school  ofiicers  in  making 

advance  in  both  dlrectious. 


, ,  authorized  townships  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  in 

tttioi  within  their  limits  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  graded  public  schools.  This 
^Wud  seem  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  establish  good  city  school  systems^  but  so 
^y  cities  are  excepted,  and  so  many  precedent  conditions  must  bo  comphed  with 

T?*  snch  a  tax  levy  can  be  made,  that  tho  law  is  not  likely  to  effect  much  change. 

The  allowances  from  the  Peabody  fund  have  thus  far  been  the  chief  stimulus  to  tiio 
^^Jjl^hmcnt  of  graded  schools  under  the  State  svstem,  since  only  such  schools  could 
■J^y®  the  desired  allowance.  The  contributions  ior  the  year  endmg  August,  1877,  are 
"•ted  hy  Dr.  Sears,  the  secretary  of  the  fund,  to  have  amounted  to  87,050.  of  which 
2JJ^)350  were  expended  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Scarborougn.  Graded 
J^la  for  colored  children  at  Charlotte,  Fayetteville,  Greensboro*,  and  Raleigh  were 
™^g  those  aided,  13  places  in  all  receiving' the  benefit  of  the  appropriation. 

Y'*  ^^^n  io^  his  report  expresses  essentially  the  same  judgment  as  Mr.  Scarborough 
r™"  the  opening  of  better  prospects  for  the  school  system,  foundiug  this  judgment 
^Sf^y  ^  the  change  made  by  tno  new  constitution  in  removing  tho  liability  to  have 
^te  and  colored  childreti  mixed  in  tho  same  school,  a  matter  of  great  weight  with 
""•ottthem  people. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

NO   REPORTS. 

j^^Behool  systems  in  cities  ore  more  than  alluded  to  in  the  State  superintendent's 
^^  and  no  returns  respecting  such  systems  have  been  mode  to  this  Bureau  for  1877. 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 


made  in  the 
the  State  Uni- 


jJJJj®  two  schools,  of  the  authorization  of  which  announcement  was 
r^JSJ*  of  this  Bureau  for  1876,  were  opened  in  1877 ;  that  for  whites,  at 
^gy,  Chapel  Hill;  that  for  colored  pupils,  at  Fayetteville. 
^*J*  oiie  for  whites — which  had  much  of  the  character  of  an  extended  normal  infltl- 
2*®-^Degan  its  session  July  3  and  continued  till  August  OjpioviTic  «v\e<i<i«B&«\\s«^cpaaL 
"^expecta^ns  of  its  moat  ardout  friends.    The  enr^'i'-"-*  Tcaclw^  S£&.  trV^  «a.«s«t. 
^«vffr  attendance  of  157,  representing  42  conD  ^1  aecUoiia  oi  XSaft  %\«*^ 
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Many  of  those  present  were  teachers  of  some  experienco^  desirous  of  preparation 
more  scientiilc  work.    Six  regular  instructors  were  in  chargo  of  the  ozorciaes,  and 
faculty  of  the  university^  with  several  eminent  citizens,  cooperated  with  thebe  insi 
ors  by  giving  lectures,  one  of  the  professors  conducting  a  Latin  class.    A  good  I 
ning  was  thus  made  with  the  school ;  great  advantage  from  it  i»  said  to  have 
experienced  by  those  in  attendance ;  and,  through  the  cxcoHent  arrongomenta 
thoprospect  is  that  future  sessions  will  be  at  least  as  well  attended. 

The  school  for  colored  pupils,  at  Fayettevillo,  was  established  on  the  baria  of  « j 
.years'  course  of  study,  the  annual  sessions  to  be  of  fcj  months  each.    The  apulicante  i&r 
admission  were  to  be  of  proven  moral  character,  15  to  25  years  old,  and  able  to  iMiasa 
good  examination  in  easy  reading,  spelling,  \^ting,  and  the  fundamental  nuea  o[ 
arithmetic,  with  a  proportionate  standing  for  higher  classes.    The  evidence  of  aU  tliii 
was  to  bo  a  certilicato  from  the  school  examiner  of  the  county  from  which  the  amiU- 
cant  might  come.    The  school  was  opened  September  3,  1877,  with  40  pupils,  to  warn 
18  were  subsequently  added,  making  58  in  all,  each  pledged  to  teach  for  3  yeanintiM 
State  schools  in  return  for  the  instruction  given. '  The  results  for  the  first  sessum  an 
reported  to  have  been  encouraging. —  (Special  reports  in  State  report  for  1877.) 

OTHER   NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  training  in  a  4  years'  course  is  given  in  the  Bennett  Seminary,  Gr««iMiboirfi 
and  in  a  3  years'  course  at  Shaw  University,  Raleigh :  to  some  extent  also  in  Beveral 
other  schools,  such  as  the  Williston  Seminary,  at  Wilmington,  and  the  Washingtw 
and  St.  Augiistine  schools,  Raleigh.  For  statistics  of  such  of  these  as  report  tbep* 
selves,  see  Table  III  of  the  apx>endix  follow^ing,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Commii- 
sioners  Report  preceding. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Of  public  high  schools,  as  distinguished  from  other  public  schools,  the  St-ate  sapcrii^ 
tendent  makes  no  report.  It  is  hoped  that  under  the  now  law  for  the  organization^ 
IP'aded  schools  a  beginning  may  bo  made  in  collecting  information  as  to  high  scbooi 
instruction,  of  which  thus  far  there  has  been  an  almost  utter  absence. 

OTHER    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  any  reporting  private  academic  schoolsLproparatory  schools  or  d^ 
partments,  and  of  one  collegiate  busiuo^  department,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  I* 
of  the  ap])endix  following,  with  the  summaries  of  them  in  tho  Report  of  the  ConuniS' 
sioncr  preceding. 

SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Statistics  of  reporting  colleges  may  be  found  in  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  in  ft 
summary  of  the  same  iu  the  Commissioner's  report  preceding.  ^ 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  reported  to  be  rapidly  regaining  the  pro8pcrity» 
enjoyed  before  the  war.  The  buildings  are  seven  in  number  and  oflbrd  a<MM)mmow^ 
tion  for  500  students,  with  ample  recitation  rooms  and  public  halls.  It  had  in  attenn* 
ance,  in  1877,  1  graduate  student  and  158  iiudergraduates.  Tho  university,  inclu<W 
tho  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  provides  classical,  philosophical,  flc>^ 
tific,  legal,  and  normal  instruction.  Tuition  is  free  to  one  student  frY>m  each  county  n 
the  State,  and  also  to  all  worthy  young  men  without  means. — (Catalogue  and  retmn*) 

Davidson  College,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  founded  in  1857,  is  under  PrcsbytwjJ* 
control.  The  regular  courses  of  study  are  the  classical  of  4  years  and  the  scientiilc  w^ 
An  eclectic  course  has  been  arranged  for  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  complete  eithtf 
of  the  regular  courses.    Number  of  undergraduates,  75. 

North  Carolina  College  has  collegiate  and  preparatory  departments,  60  students  in  *** 
latter  and  13  in  the  former. 

At  Kutherford,  Trinity,  and  Wake  Forest  Colleges  the  course  of  instruction  appeals  w 
bo  tho  same  as  reported  in  1876,  Rutherford  keeping  its  students  till  the  course  iaeo^i- 
pletcd,  be  the  time  long  or  short. 

Weaverville  College  haa  primary  and  academic  as  well  as  preparatory  classes,  b^' 
ning  the  preparation  of  its  students  from  the  very  lowest  pomt.  Wilson  College  sow* 
no  report  of  statistics  for  1877. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Three  of  the  colleges  in  this  Stato  for  the  exclusive  instruction  of  women  w^ 

statistics  for  1877.    All  of  them  teach  music,  drawing,  painting,  and  French,  and' 

laftoh  Gtennan.    Two  havo  means  for  illustrating  chemistry  and  physics;  1  has  an*^' 

oml  biatory  cabinet;  1,  an  art  gallery ;  and  2  havo  libraries  of  600  and  800  volnm^ 

'^TJfoll  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  tlie  a\>iyekii^ML^  wA «» wasssaaai Nai ^Xsia  Report  » 
gbe  Commiaaionei  precoding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

\  Agriemliural  Department  of  the  State  University  provides  for  scientific  study  in  a  4 
coarse,  particular  regard  being  bad  to  broucbes  relating  to  agriculture  und  tbe 
inic  arts,  including  tbe  cbcmistry,  botany,  pbysics,  mucbauics,  and  zoology  of 
liture.  Matbematics,  German,  and  Frencb  are  also  tauicbt,  and  sucb  kuowl- 
[>f  English  studies  as  will  lit  pu])ils  to  be  useful  citizens.  The  number  of  under- 
late  students  attending  in  tbe  iUU  of  18t7  was  75. 

>  Scientific  Department  of  Davidson  College  bas  a  course  of  3  years,  which  seems  to 
xuwft  a  shortened  form  of  the  classical  course,  with  Greek  omitted. 

THKOLOGICAL. 

traction  in  theology  is  given  in  Biddle  University,  Charlotte  (Presbyterian)^  Shaw 
wmltM,  Raleigh  (Baptist),  and  in  Trinity  College,  Trinity  (Methodist  Episcopal 
oh  South).  Tbe  two  tirot  named  are  especially  designed  to  prepare  colored  stu- 
( to  be  teachers  and  preachers  for  their  own  race.  The  theological  department  of 
\  CaroUna  College  has  been  discontinued. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education,  1877.) 

LEGAL  AND  MEDICAL. 

the  department  of  law  in  Trinity  College  there  is  a  return  for  1877  of  20  students, 
r  2  instructors  in  a  2  years'  coui'ne. 

the  departments  of  law  and  medicine  reported  in  1876  to  be  proposed  in  Ruther- 
CoUege,  there  is  no  information  for  1877. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMD  ANT)  THE  BLIND. 

e  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
i,  at  Raleigh,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  Wd  pupils,  of  whom  119  were 
e  and  50  colored.  In  the  literary  department,  grammar,  geogi'aphy,  arithmetic, 
laophy,  astronomy,  and  various  other  branches  are  taught,  and  in  the  industrial 
rtmeut,  shoemaking,  broom  making,  sewing,  knitting,  and  mending,  also  the 
ifacture  of  horsi^  collars,  baskets,  &c.  A  library  has  been  begim  and  already  num- 
400  volumes.  The  two  departments  for  white  and  colored  pupils  are  kept  in  sepa- 
baildings  a  mile  apart,  but  they  are  mider  the  same  principal  and  board  of  direct- 
Each  pupil  in  tbe  institution  is  required  to  work  i\  hours  every  day.-r  (Return 
areolar,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

COLORED    CONVEN-TION. 

educational  convention  was  held  by  colored  people,  at  Raleigh,  in  the  latter  part 
n.  The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  reciting  that  the 
has  come  for  the  colorod  people  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  and  to  assume  tbe 
of  moulding  their  own  destiny  as  citizens  of  the  American  Republic ;  that  educa* 
morality,  and  industry  must  constitute  the  basis  of  their  elevation  and  prosperity 
people;  that  the  disappearance  of  race  prejudice  in  tbe  State  and  tbe  growing 
ttont  of  friendship  and  conlidence  between  tbe  races  are  in  the  highest  degree 
■fyiiig;  and  that  the  colored  people  appreciate  tbe  ellorts  of  tbe  State  pi-ess  and 
'ction  of  tbe  State  legislature  and  executive  to  i)rovide  more  ample  means  for  the 
rtion  of  the  colored  i>eople  of  the  State.  Tbe  last  resolution  was  warmly  discusse<l 
ftnally  defeated,  but  one  of  somewhat  similar  i)uii)ort  was  afterward  passed. — 
'Educational  Weekly,  December  i:{,  1877.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

DR.   ALBERT  8MEDES. 

•is  reverend  gentleman,  distinguished  for  his  educational  work  in  North  Carolina, 
born  April  20,  1810,  in  New  York  City;  bo  studied  at  Columbia  College  there,  at 
isylyania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  General 
^cal  Seminary,  Nt^w  York  City. 

duned  to  the  ministry  in  the  year  1831,  be  officiated  for  several  years  in  New 
^  and  Schenectady;  but,  sulieriug  from  bronchial  ailment,  which  medicine  and 
9J  failed  to  cure,  be  bad  to  rcliiKiuiMb  ministerial  work  and  devote  himself  to 
i^,  for  which  he  was  eininently  (lualitied.  lie  labelled  in  this  line  for  4  years  in 
York,  and  then,  seeking  a  miblcr  climatx;,  movt^l  to  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  1842,  and 
^  there  St.  Mar>''s  School,  which  be  made  one  of  the  most  noted  of  its  class 
U  the  South,  and  in  which  he  educated  sonn^  two  thousand  southern  girls  with 
lUking  fidelity  and  with  a  genial  pleasantness  that  shed  sunshine  through  the 
^  By  general  testimony  of  those  to  wbom  h^^  was  well  known,  ho  stood  very 
••an  cnective  and  esteemed  school  principal,  and  when  he  pas-sed  away,  after  \iy 
•  of  work  in  Raleigh,  there  was  general  mourning  and  a  deep  HeuvsiG  o1l  \ovs&.  YVft 
Ml  25,  1877.— (Raleigh  Observer  ofAinil  2(>,  1877,  and  otlier  avit\iO^\Afca.S 
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Many  of  those  present  were  teachers  of  some  experience,  desirous  of  pieparation  ft::^ 
more  scientiflo  work.  Six  regnlor  iustmctors  were  in  charge  of  the  exorcises,  and  tt^ 
faculty  of  the  imiversity,  with  several  eminent  citizens,  cooperated  with  these  instnic^ 
ors  by  giving  lectures,  one  of  the  professors  conducting  a  Latin  class.  A  good  begL^ 
ning  was  thus  made  with  the  school ;  great  advant>ago  from  it  is  said  to  have  oe  -^ 
experienced  by  those  in  attendance ;  and,  through  the  excellent  arrangements  mac:::;:, 
theprospect  is  that  future  sessions  will  bo  at  least  as  well  attended. 

The  school  for  colored  pupils,  at  Fayetteville,  was  established  on  the  baslB  of  ^^ 
gears'  course  of  study,  the  annual  sessions  to  be  of  8  months  each.    The  applicants   ^ 
admission  were  to  bo  of  proven  moral  character,  15  to  25  years  old,  and  able  to  irnrnij 
good  examination  in  easy  reading,  spelling,  Writing,  and  the  fundamental  nue^  d 
arithmetic,  with  a  proportionate  standing  for  higher  classes.    The  evidence  of  all  -fba 
was  to  be  a  certificate  from  the  school  examiner  of  the  county  from  which  the  sppil!^ 
cant  might  come.    The  school  was  opened  Septeml)cr  3,  1877,  with  40  pupils,  to  wImid 
18  were  subsequently  added,  making  58  in  all,  each  pledged  to  teach  for  3  yeanintAe 
State  schools  in  return  for  the  instruction  given. '  The  results  for  the  first  seflsioa  us 
reported  to  have  been  encouraging. —  (Special  reports  in  State  report  for  1877.) 

OTHER   NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  training  in  a  4  years'  course  is  given  in  the  Bennett  Seminary,  Grcensbon^i 
and  in  a  3  years'  course  at  Shaw  Universitv,  Raleigh ;  to  some  extent  also  in  sByenl 
other  schools,  such  as  the  Williston  Semlunry,  at  Wilmington,  and  the  Washington 
and  St.  Augustine  schools,  Raleigh.  For  statistics  of  such  of  these  as  report  tfiem- 
selves,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Commii- 
sioners  Report  preceding. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Of  public  high  schools,  as  distinguished  from  other  public  schools,  the  State  siroerin- 
tendent  makes  no  report.  It  is  hojKjd  that  under  the  new  law  for  tho  organizationw 
gi'adcd  schools  a  beginning  may  bo  mado  in  collecting  information  as  to  high  acbooi 
instruction,  of  which  thus  £u:  there  has  been  an  almost  utter  absence. 

OTHER    SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  any  reporting  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schooliord^ 
partmeuts,  and  of  one  collegiate  business  de][)artmeut,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  II 
of  tho  appendix  following,  with  tho  summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  tho  ComuiiS' 
sioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Statistics  of  reporting  colleges  may  be  found  in  Table  DC  of  the  appendix,  and  in  • 
summary  of  the  same  in  the  Commissioner's  report  preceding. 

The  University  of  Xortk  Carolina  is  reported  to  be  rapidly  regaining  the  prospeii^ 
enjoyed  before  the  war.  The  buildings  are  seven  in  number  and  afford  acc<Hii]DOv 
tion  for  500  students,  with  ample  recitation  rooms  and  public  halls.  It  had  in  i^^^^ 
anco,  in  1877,  1  graduate  student  and  158  undergraduates.  Tho  university,  inclndng 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  provides  classical,  philosophical,  Ma^ 
title,  legal,  and  normal  instruction.  Tuition  is  free  to  one  student  from  each  coontxn 
tlie  State,  and  also  to  all  worthy  young  men  without  means. — (Catalogue  and  retoni') 

Davidson  College^  in  Mecklenburg  County,  founded  in  1857,  is  under  Prcsbyttfn^ 
control.  The  regular  courses  of  study  are  the  classical  of  4  years  and  the  scientific  w^ 
An  eclectic  course  has  been  arranged  for  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  complete  eiiwf 
of  tlie  regular  courses.    Number  of  undergraduates,  75.  , 

I^orth  Carolina  College  has  collegiate  and  preparatory  departments,  60  students  in  tw 
lattor  and  13  in  the  former. 

At  Rutherford,  Trinity,  and  Wake  Forest  Colleges  tho  course  of  instmction  appears  w 
bo  the  same  as  reported  in  1876,  Rutherford  keeping  its  students  till  the  coarse  iiooitt' 
pleted,  be  the  time  long  or  short.  ^^ 

WeaveriHlle  College  has  primary  and  academic  as  well  as  preparatory  classes,  1)6^ 
ning  the  preparation  of  its  students  from  tho  verj-  lowest  point.  Wilson  College  **»• 
no  report  of  statistics  for  1877. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Three 
statistics 

teach  German.    Two  have  means  for  illustrating  chemistry  ^        , 

oral  history  cabinet;  1,  an  art  gallery ;  and  2  have  libraries  of  AxTand  800  Tolnn^ 
respectively.  - 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sommaiy  in  the  Bepon  <» 
the  CommiasloneT  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

)  Agrieultural  Department  of  the  State  Univeraitif  provides  for  scientific  study  in  a  4 
'  coarse,  particular  regard  being  bad  to  branches  relating  to  agriculture  und  the 
Aoio  arts,  including  the  cbemistr^^  botany,  physics,  mechanics,  and  zoology  of 
dlture.  Mathematics,  German,  and  l^^nch  are  also  taught,  and  such  kuowl-p 
of  English  studies  as  will  lit  pupils  to  be  useful  citizens.  The  number  of  under- 
late  students  attending  in  the  ihll  of  16^7  was  75. 

)  Scientifio  Department  of  Davidson  College  has  a  course  of  3  years,  which  seems  to 
ooMt  a  shortened  form  of  the  classical  course,  with  Greek  omitted. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

traction  in  theology  is  given  in  Biddle  Univereityy  Charlotte  (Presbyterian)^  Shaw 
nittf,  Raleigh  (Baptist),  and  in  Trinity  CollegCy  Trinity  (Methodist  EpiscoptJ 
ch  South).  The  two  tirot  named  are  especially  designed  to  prepare  colored  stu- 
)  to  be  teachers  and  preachers  for  their  own  race.  The  theological  department  of 
i  Carolina  College  has  been  discontinued. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education,  1877.) 

LEGAL  AND  MEDICAL. 

the  department  of  law  in  Trinity  College  there  is  a  return  for  1877  of  20  students, 
ar  2  instructors  in  a  2  years*  courwe. 

the  departments  of  law  and  medicine  reported  in  1876  to  be  proposed  in  Ruther- 
(}ollege,  there  is  no  information  for  1877. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

M  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
d,at  Raleigh,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  169  pupils,  of  whom  119  were 
»  and  50  colored.  In  the  literary  department,  grammar,  geogiaphy,  arithmetic. 
Mwphy,  astronomy,  and  various  other  branches  are  taught,  and  in  the  industrial 
fftment,  shoemaking,  broom  making,  sewing,  knitting,  and  mending,  also  the 
ofactore  of  horse  collars,  baskets,  &c.  A  library  has  been  l)egun  and  already  num- 
400  volumes.  The  two  departments  for  white  and  colored  pupils  are  kept  in  sepa- 
buildings  a  mile  apart,  but  they  are  under  the  same  principal  and  board  of  direct- 
Each  pupil  in  the  institution  is  required  to  work  2^  hours  every  day.-r  (Return 
circular,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

COLORED    CONVENTION. 

I  educational  convention  was  held  by  colored  people,  at  Raleigh,  in  the  latter  part 
*n.  The  committee  on  resolutions  report-ed  a  series  of  resolutions  reciting  that  the 
■baa  come  for  the  colorod  people  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  and  to  assume  the 
of  moulding  their  own  destiny  as  citizens  of  the  Ameiican  Republic ;  that  educa- 
I  morality,  and  industry  must  constitute  the  basis  of  their  elevation  and  prosi>erity 
Jpeople;  that  the  disappearance  of  race  prejudice  in  the  State  and  the  growing 
Usent  of  friendship  and  confidence  between  the  race«  are  in  the  highest  degree 
%ing;  and  that  the  colored  peo{)le  appreciate  the  cflbrts  of  the  State  press  and 
■ction  of  the  State  legi8latiu*e  and  executive  to  provide  more  ample  means  for  the 
*ti(m  of  the  colored  i)eople  of  the  State.  Th(;  last  resolution  was  warmly  discussed 
finally  defeated,  but  one  of  somewhat  similar  purx)ort  was  afterward  passed. — 
» Educational  Weekly,  December  i:{,  1877.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

DR.   ALBERT  8MEDES. 

!>i«  reverend  gentleman,  distinguished  for  his  educational  work  in  North  Carolina, 
born  April  20,  1810,  in  New  York  City;  he  studied  at  Columbia  College  there,  at 
ttylyania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  General 
(w^cal  Seminary,  N«jw  York  City. 

t'fltuiwl  to  the  ministry  in  the  year  18.31,  he  officiated  for  several  years  in  New 
K  and  Schenectady;  but,  sulleriug  from  bronchial  ailmout,  which  medicine  and 
ol  iailexl  to  cure,  he  had  to  rclin([uiKh  miuistcnal  work  and  devote  himself  to 
Wug,  for  which  he  was  eininently  qualitied.  lie  labored  in  this  line  for  4  years  in 
York,  and  then,  seeking  a  mihlcr  climate,  moved  to  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  1842,  and 
ded  there  St.  Mary's  School,  which  he  miule  one  of  the  most  noted  of  its  class 
il  the  South,  and  in  which  he  educated  soni<>  two  thousand  southern  girls  with 
staking  fidelity  and  with  a  genial  pleaHantness  that  shed  sunshine  through  the 
^  By  general  testimony  of  those  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  ho  stood  very 
taan  cfiective  and  esteemed  school  principal,  and  when  he  pasvSiHl  away,  after  1J5 
I  of  work  in  Raleigh,  there  was  general  mourning  and  a  devp  scust^  of*  loss.  He 
April  25,  1877. — (Raleigh  Observer  of  Ai>ril  ii(»,  1877,  and  other  authorities.) 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scabbobodgh,  State  tuperinUndent  qfpubUe  inatrueUon,  BalttgL 
[Term,  under  new  constitation,  to  January,  1881.] 

6TATB  BOABD  OF  KDVCATIOM. 

[Term,  to  January,  1881.] 
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His  Excellency  Zebnlon  B.  Vance,  governor 

His  Honor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  lieatenant  governor 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Englohard,  secretary  of  state 

g on.  Joseph  A.  Worth,  State  treasurer 
on.  Samuel  L.  Love,  State  auditor 

Hon.  Thomas  L.  Kenan,  attorney  general  

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  izistruction 
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OHIO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-W. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

ITION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

school  aco  (6-21) 

1,025,635 

722, 963 

447,139 

9,141 

1,347 

10, 627 

616 

715 

10,732 

1,148 

11,880 

14, 951 

549 

81, 159, 350 

20, 9u9, 557 

155 

15,559 

22,846 

8,151 

839  00 

27  00 

65  00 

29  00 

55  00 

35  00 
80  00 

53  00 

88, 605, 134 
8, 462, 757 

83,742,761 

1,(»7,248 

722,240 

448,100 

10,767 

1,347 

10,721 

632 

714 

10,744 

1,172 

11, 916 

15,504 

490 

8803,146 

21, 145, 527 

155 

15,711 

23,003 

8,336 

837  00 

26  00 

63  00 

30  00 

53  00 

35  00 

77  00 

58  00 

87, 875, 904 
8,036,621 

1,613 

96i" 

1,626 

n  uublic  schooUi 

723 

Ailv  atteudanco ............ 

:e  in  private  schools 

,  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

districts.. 

its  in  thotse 

94 
16 

i2* 

24 

36 

553 

^ge,  mid  special  districts 

ivisions  in  thsBo ......... 

1 

uses  in  township  distiiots.. . 
uses  in  cities,  villages,  &o . . 
nber  of  public  school-houses. 

nber  of  public  school-rooms. 
)l-houses  built 

59 

ese 

8356,204 

kll  public  school  property.. - 
Lme  of  schools  in  days 

HEBS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

necessary    to   supply  the 
teachers  employed 

8175, 970 

152 

157 
185 

• 

srmanently  employed 

lonthly  pay  of  men  in  town- 
:xict  primary  schools, 
aonthly  pay  of  women  in 

lonthly  pay  of  men  in  town- 

Tict  high  schools. 

aonthly  pay  of  women  in 

lonthly  pay  of  men  in  city, 
and  special  district  primary 

aonthly  pay  of  women  in 

lonthly  pay  of  men  in  city, 
and  special   district  high 

aonthly  pay  of  women  in 

UDB  AND  EXPENDITURB. 

eipts  for  public  schools 

)enditure  for  them. . ....... 

82  00 
1  00 

2  00 

81  00 

2  00 

1 

3  00 

500 

1 

8729,230 
426,136 

ATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

'  permanent  school  fund 

of  Hon.  Charles  S.  Smart^  State  school  commiB^oiier,{oT  l^^-Tl ,  ggptoAi^Ni^^ 
or  the  preceding  year,) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.  '   • 

GENERAL. 

A  Stale  cofMAiwioxcr  of  common  sdiooh,  eliH^tod  by  the  people  every  third  year,beg)g). 
niug  with  1874,  has  gcueral  charge  of  the  iiitorcatB  of  |iublic  Bchools  thrungboat  tbg 
State,  and  it  is  his  diity  to  report  concerning  theu  by  January'  20  in  each  year. 

A  /itatc  board  of  cxaminera,  comjiosed  of  3  p<^rRonR  ap|>OLuted  by  the  Statu  cominii- 
Hi<»ner  i'or  2  yours'  tcruiH,  is  antliorized  to  issno  life  certificates  of  high  qnallGcatioosto 
sneh  tenchers  as  it  may  iind  to  possess  the  reciuisite  scholarsliip,  character,  expcneBO|L 
a  fid  ability.  These  certillcates,  when  countersigned  by  the  commisaioucrj  azeTiIid 
throughout  the  State. 

LOCAL. 

A  count}!  hoard  of  examinerHf  of  3  members,  is  formed  in  each  county ;  the  piobite 
judge  of  the  county  appoints  3  couipot^mt  residents  originally,  and  the  board  is  cop-  . 
tinned  liy  a  fresh  appointment  of  one  member  in  each  following  year  in  place  of  m 
whose  Umn  of  oflice  then  expires.  Without  a  certiiicate  of  qualilicatiou  from  fka 
boanl  or  from  the  State  boanl,  no  leaeher  may  bo  lawfully  employed  in  the  comBOB 
schools  of  the  county  or  draw  a  salary  for  service.  • 

B(Hir(h  of  vducatmi  for  oitit»s  are  descrilnnl  under  the  head  of  City  School  Sjatau. 
further  on.  Such  boards  for  callage  districts  consist  of  3  or  G  persons  elected  by  tta 
])eople  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  i)n>vi8ion  for  change  of  one-thinl  of  them  each  yitt 
Those  for  siieeial  <li8tricts  consist  of  3  members,  with  like  provision  for  annual  chuiflO^ 
Those  for  township  districts  are  compowd  of  the  township  clerk  and  the  clfrkaof  tM 
local  school  boards  in  the  township,  wlii(?h  boanls  have  3  directors  each,  one  of  whom 
may  1k^  annually  changed.  Those  several  boards  care  for  all  local  school  nitfPMt* 
The  clerks  provide  for  an  aimual  census  of  the  school  population. — (School  liwflf 
1873.) 

There  is  no  county  superintc^ndency  of  schools,  though  movements  have  beenmii^ 
toward  securing  it.  In  a  few  cfises  superintendents  of  townships  have  been  vohi» 
tarily  employed. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL    CONDITION. 

The  statistics  of  the  State  report  for  187G-77  indicate  progress  in  almost  all  importiB* 
points  except  the  public  s<'hool  enrolment.  In  this  there  was  a  slight  retrogreariwui 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  though  the  enrolment  in  private  schools  advancA 
In  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  a  statement,  prepared  by  a  clergyman  of  tM 
church  and  referred  to  by  the  State  counnissioner,  showed  50, IXK)  pupil's  of  whom  nj 
account  had  been  previously  taken.  Ibit  even  with  this  addition  to  the  722,240 cnW** 
in  the  public  s<!liools  and  10,707  in  yirivate  schools,  and  with  full  allowance  fur  lUi* 
colleges,  there  remain  at  least  230,000  who  do  not  siH^m  to  be  in  any  school.  To  bring 
in  some  part,  of  this  great  number,  a  bill  to  secure  to  chihln'n  the  benefits  of  an  elemw** 
ary  education  was  presented  to  the  legislature  in  1877  and  passed  March  'JO  of  thi* 
year ;  but  unfortunately  the  section  on  which  ahuost  the  whole  efticraey  of  the  9^ 
tlepen<led  was  stricken  out  before  it^  passage,  and  the  law  as  passed  can  liave  uo  effec- 
tive operation. 

An  examination  of  the  State,  city,  and  coimty  reports  leaves  the  impTe*don  thj»|^ 
cities  an<l  \illage8 — where  good  teachers  are  employed  at  fair  wages  and  intellig^ 
sui»er\'i8ion  is  maintainexL — there  is  excellent  instruction  in  fair  courses,  with  coiitionfj 
and  decided  progress ;  but  that  in  country  district* — where  cheap  teacners  are  theWJ 
and  where  tlnire  is  no  supervision  beytuid  that  of  school  boards — there  is,  as  in^^ 
districts  in  other  States,  much  that  still  needs  amentbuent.  School-houst^s  have  be* 
improved,  ind«'ed^  good  furniture  has  often  been  secun'd  for  them,  blackboanta  •*? 
conunon,  and  not  inlix^quent  ly  there  art^  nuips  and  libraries,  but  the  testimony  of  botfc 
the  Stat<»  commissioner  and  subordinate  s<rho<il  ollicers  is  that  the  informing  spirit^ 
intelligent  teacher  under  the  spur  of  skilful  su]»ervi.sion,  is  too  largely  wanting.  IJJ 
counnissioner  goes  so  far  a«  to  say  that  of  the  2^<,(KK)  teachers  employe<l  in  the  pnbW 
schools  at  least  10,000  are  as  utterly  unlit  to  t<'ach  as  to  practice  law  or  medicine.  0* 
gnrjit  means  looked  to  for  a  remedy  of  this  defect  is  the  adoption  <if  a  gi-neral  to^snwhJp 
school  system  in  place  of  the  i>r<'sent  subdistriet  ]>lan.  Another  is  an  edieieut  sys**?* 
of  supervision  for  the  ccnmties,  such  as  hiis  brought  the  cities  up  to  their  high  stawl* 
anl.  "With  this  supervision  and  a  township  system  also,  some  uniformity  of  text  lH)ote 
some  fixedness  of  course,  and  s<mie  iiii]»roveinent  in  methods  of  instruction  might  [* 
hoped  for  in  the  country  Bch(K)ls.  A  bill  for  ecmnty  super\ision  submitted  to  the  K'gij 
latiire  failed  to  i»ass;  but  friends  of  the  measure  still  keep  up  an  agit-jUion  in  favor  oi 
it,  and  in  many  of  the  counties  there  is  a  demand  for  further  efforts  in  that  diw*' 
tiow,  it  is  likely  that  the  bill  will  eventually  become  a  law. 

PROPORTION  0¥  RXCVA  AKD  STUDIES. 

Two  tables  in  the  State  coimniBsioiMit'a  to\)ot\.  ^o-w  \\i&\>Ql\\i^  \^^  '^outhrf 
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lool  ago  23,103  were  colored,  being  170  more  than  in  1876;  and  that  of  tliis  nnmbcr 
ly  6,835  were  in  the  schools  for  colored  ohildn;ii,  357  loss  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
all,  however,  8,203  colored  youth  were  enrolled,  of  whom  6,6*26  were  in  primary 
idiea  and  1,577  in  academic  j  an  mcrcase  of  1,197  in  elementary'  and  of  679  in  higlicr 
anches.  These  figures  indicate  that  a  somewhat  freer  n^ception  of  colon^d  pupils 
to  schools  for  whites  has  stimnlated  the  ambition  of  the  former  and  led  to  an  increased 
tendance  and  heartier  devotion  to  school  work. 

Two  other  tables  show  that  the  722,240  enrolled  in  all  the  public  schools  in  1876-*77 
'ere  distributed  as  to  studies  in  common  branches  as  follows :  Alphabet,  99,117 ;  re^ul- 
^  587,772;  spelling,  614,776;  writing,  503,357;  arithmetic,  484,027;  geography, 
v£l70;  Englisn  granmiar,  175,290;  composition,  118,785;  drawing,  104,000;  vocal 
wak,  142,^:  map  <lrawing,  48,598;  oral  lessons,  160,943;  United  Slates  nistorv, 
4,4S5;  physiology,  5,132;  physical  geography,  5,449;  natural  x>hiloMophy,  10,283; 
■ennan,  3:^,619.  In  what  are  considered  higher  branches,  the  distribution  was :  Algc- 
1*11,  16^129;  geometry,  3,055;  trigonometry,  1,014;  surveying,  115;  liook-keeping, 
,054;  chemistry,  1,571;  geology,  867;  botany,  4,011;  astronomy,  1,046;  natural  his- 
oy^  61)8 :  mental  philosophy,  407 ;  moral  philoso^ihy,  151 ;  rhetoric,  1,720 ;  logic,  92 ; 
Jriin,  4^216 ;  Greek,  280 ;  French,  110 ;  general  history,  2,279.  The  number  of  pupils 
n  diawmg  and  vocal  music  proves  that  these  useful  and  refining  stmlies  secure  a  fair 
QMBore  oT  attention.  The  38,619  in  German  are  probably  in  large  part  due  to  the 
naaeuco  of  a  considerable  German  x>opulatiou  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  the  State. 

CHANQES  IN  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Section  4  of  the  law  of  1873,  which  made  each  incorporated  village  with  the  t<irri- 
iiiy  attached  to  it  for  school  purposes  a  vUlage  school  district,  was  amended  in  1877 
ioaito  leave  the  question  of  its  becoming  or  continuing  such  a  district  to  the  decitsiou 
>f  the  voters  in  it.  Section  56  of  the  siime  law  was  amended  in  its  b<^aring  iii)oii  cities 
3130,000  to  75,000  inhabitants  by  limiting  to  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  proiierty 
Ae  levies  in  such  cities  for  continuing  schools,  for  ]>urchasing  sites  for  school-houseK, 
for  leasing,  purchasing,  erecting,  and  furnishing  school-houses,  and  for  all  other  school 
Ripe&ses.  The  way  in  wliich  a  bill  for  S(;curing  to  lu^glected  children  the  IxMielits  of 
wmentary  education  was  so  **  amended"  durin|^  its  x)assage  as  to  destroy  all  its  etli- 
CMy  as  a  law,  has  been  already  noticed  under  the  present  head,  paragraph  General 
Condition,  page  196. 

KINDERGAllTEN. 

Tree  Kindergurt<en,  in  which  the  requirements  of  a  youthful  nature  are  met  by  a 
Sauune  child's  school  under  a  trained  and  capable  Ki'iul6rgarton  t«aeher,  the  St  ate 
<<MBmiji8ioner  says,  may  be  an  inestimable  })lessing  to  mothers  whoso  hous(4iold  duties 
^^V^  all  their  time  and  attention.  The  State,  in  his  opinicm,  as  a  measure  of  ecou- 
^y  can  well  aflbrd  to  support  such  schools,  but  it  cannot  atlbrd  to  support,*  any 
■^  than  children  can  atlbrd  to  attend,  mere  counterfeit  imitations. 

For  all  particulars  respecting  schools  of  this  class  reporting  to  the  Bureau  for  1877, 
■0  Table  V  of  the  appendix  following. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

^  city  districts  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  board  of  education  consists  of 
I^AT  1  or  2  members  for  each  ward,  chosen  for  terms  of  2  years  each,  half  being 
••rted  each  year,  to  give  oi>portunity  for  annual  intro<luction  of  fresh  material.  In. 
^disMcts.  with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  the  board  is  ordinarily  of  6  members, 
^*^^  for  tenns  of  3  years  each ;  though  under  special  acts  it  may  consist  of  3  per- 
*p^  «  by  vote  of  the  majority  oi  its  members  of  1  person,  fi-om  each  ward,  in  each  case 
?i^airangemeuts  for  a  partial  annual  change.  Therit  are  also  in  cities  boanls  of  exam- 
?W^  of  3,  6,  or  9  comi>etent  persons  appointtnl  by  the  board  of  education,  one-third 
jwle  to  change  each  year.  Without  examination  and  certificate  of  qualification  from 
^^  examiners  no  one  can  lawfully  be  admitted  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  In 
m^  cities,  too,  if  not  in  all,  there  are  sux)erintendents  of  the  city  schools,  appointed 
^the  boards  of  education. — (School  law  of  1873,  chax)t«rs  2,  3,  7.) 
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[.  PAKTICnLARB. 

AlroH. — Tho  iiy8t4>m  licro  mmpriara  1  higli  ecliool,  9  {rraiuniar  and  27  primnrjidiHlft 
TliB  lii{{li  *-hool  rnnrtnieat  in  l-^C-'T?  was  175 ;  Liwruuiir  scliuol,  7ii ;  iiriinury,  l,WL 
Tlio  aviTni;!'  ilaily  uluwnco  iu  all  wusouly  »9;  itte.  imrwulagii  of  nttfJiiUiuco  ««l" 
nliole  <-uruhiii'iil,  7(<.3;  oti  lb[>  nimiliur  liclouying,  Ofi.t).  The  avtragii  daily  attesdllM 
in  ull  thi'  si'Iumlu  lins  iloublcil  ^itliin  0  yoam  aniL  in  the  )ii);li  sclinul  it  li:ig  molt  thM 
qiiniln)i)li'(1.  Drawing  wua  laugUt  by  a  bi>(.'i;U1  iuittructor,  who  aI«o  h-ai'lice  jKonv- 
eliip.— (Report  of  Siippriiitendtnt  S.  t'inillcy.) 

C'tinlnn  «-[mrl»l,910  HltlingB  for  stmiy,  nnliiLTdwin  of  190  in  enrolment  overany**^ 
year,  iiiul  an  nv(Tii({0  cost,  of  tnition  ]H't  cfipitft,  Itnwi]  uu  averftKe  daily  nticnilaitM," 
only  914.15.  In  the  Ligh  siihool,  wliii-Ji  iinubvrcd  !Ki  pnpilit,  fhn  codt  for  pwch  irf  t* 
78  pupllH  in  avi-rnKi!  atti-ndanco  wns  only  ^■i.iU,  both  wonderTnlly  low  rates  for  g«» 
inHlnl(^ti(1^.  Di'nwingiH  not  tani;ht.  bntninHic  Ik  The  imnilHtr  in  private  tiu  I* 
rocliinl  Ki'biiol!!  during  the  yuan  was  about  seven. hnudrcd. — (Report  of  SapuriuteB'^ 
John  H.  Li'hnian.) 

<'Aif/i(-i>MeliiiH8('lioo1sclH«g«d  QBprimaryi  grannnar,  tuidhigh,  each  of  th«aeditWM* 
coDsiHtlnt;  nf  4  gmdi-s.  Drawing  and  Girritian  cnlor  into  th<-  inntmction  given.  1** 
high  m'luH>l  hml  an  unrolniMit  of  l;H  piipilA,  and  a  whoid  librjiry  of  4,55"  volumnrtj 
n^MMi  during  tlu;  T<>aT  by  s!,286  Rodi'n. — (Uvpurt  of  SuperiutciidentG.K.CarruthBif" 
187C-*77.) 

CtHf^uHorl.-'Fmm  thin  city  comes  Ihn  iianal  ftill  reiiort;  it  Hhowii  2Q  distTiot  KhN* 
for  whiliu  and  (!  fur  colonid  nnpilii,  4  iutiTi  audi  ate  fur  whites  and  2  for  i-olon'd,  ^^^ 
biiih  Hchoiilsfur  wldtesanifl  fur  eolored,  besiiles  a  normal  8i:hoo1  with  l)3puiilit|<>'^ 
a  city  w-ItckiI  fur  deaf-mutes  with  '^1.  The  school  bnildings  in  use  nnuilM'ntI  48;  th« 
school  ruomn,  in  nil,  673,  of  which  50S  wore  in  nsc.  Each  piipK  had  aii  avcmge  id^ 
Bqiinre  fttf  of  floor  nnd  190  cubic  lUft  of  Bpiicr :  tlu:  suixrilntoudetit  uavs  th.U  •"'"U 
iiig  to  the  hi!st  niudical  Bathoritics  tiicTP  hJuhiIiI  lie  'MO  cubic  f<.«t  of  hiumw  toM«> 
Iinpil.  There  wen>  nltio  15  ui|{ht  wUooIb,  of  whirli  4  wcni  for  coloml  pupils,  tbe™l* 
ennillini;  3,(Stl  inipilH,  806  ot  thmn  in  n  night  high  school.  Tho  eiiioliuiint  is  tK** 
schoula  wa»  14.S  per  cent.,  greater  than  the  iivr'rugo  of  luvcediiig  yoam,  each  hi<** 
having,  on  an  avvragi-,  SI  pupils  on  the  rugietcr  an<I  ao  in  nightly  attondanM. 

EflbrtHhavu  tmen  made  dniing  Ihn  year  to  seenri<  for  the  scIkmiI  hnildiui^  of  <^ 
city  betti'r  ventilation  and  light  than  they  have  haA,  and  the  conclusion  '^'■''■"f! 
to  tho  fonnur  wan  ttiat  the  only  way  to  scenre  both  {imper  wSimlh  und  ri'OMn*^ 
pnru  air  is  by  tho  UMof  muoliatdcal  ventilation.  An  tu  light,  the  ))ri)nci  pntU^ 
snggcKtion  is  tliat  vtfaiiB  to  gi^t  (iimij:!!  for  the  nownimi'ly  lightfid  biiildinp  ***" 
be  put  forth,  and  that  muanwhile  in  ih«m<,  if  not  in  ull,  epiH-ial  core  idi'intdbeii^ 
cisud  in  niranging  the  lilacklraanl  exrrciscB,  cii  lui  not  neodlessly  to  tnak  the  T*-*Z 
pliptlx.  Tu  this  end  the  snperinlendi'nt  niges  that  the  cxcreiscs  to  be  stniliul  "^^  \J 
tance  be  made  tu  bvar  a  ;^nij>er  relnliun  to  the  vinnal  angle,  distance,  and  d'^*"!! 
light,  nnd,  also,  that  special  regard  lie  jiaid  to  the  uaturul  capabilities  of  puinbM*^ 
their  Tunae,  of  vlsiou.  ^^ 

In  trtutlj'iug  arithmetic,  a  chango  ^m  mnA«  fMia  ^c  oiAia  ot  tho  toxtbawi'^ 
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ferrinj^  to  the  close  of  the  year  tlio  stndy  of  sncli  tliingn  as  ratio,  proportion,  an<l 
iqnota.  aud  (pving  the  heart  of  the  term,  in  the  intennediate  MchooLs,  to  such  practi- 
1  matters  88  pcrceuta<ve  and  intercat;  loss  time,  too,  was  given  to  oompounn  mun- 
^T8,  the  work  therein  being  confined  to  learning  the  tabk's  and  to  plain  rednction, 
>conding  aud  descending. 

The  spelling  book  is  no  lonpfcr  used  in  spelling,  dictation  exercises  from  familiar 
x>k8  taking  its  place.  Technical  grammar  lias  les.^  attiMition  than  it  had  and  tlie  exer- 
.968  in  composition  more.  Penmanship  secMires  the  same  tine  nwilts  as  fonnerlv,  a* 
i88  expense.  Drawing  aud  music  have  their  old  share  of  attention,  with  excellent 
erolts.— (Report  for  1876-77.) 

Ckreland. — ^Tho  system  here  comprised  in  1876-77  a  normal  school  with  49  pupils,  3 
ligh  schools  with  713  pupils,  aud  37  grammar  aud  primary  schools  with  20,B1>7  pupilis 
kmong  the  356  teachers  are  5  special  teachers,  namely:  of  nuisic,  pcumanship,  draw- 
i^T,  gymnastics,  aud  elocution ;  also,  3  aasistant  snpcrintondent^  or  suptTvising  priu- 
-polii,  who  arc  men,  and  4  special  superintendents  of  primary  instruction,  wlio  are 
women.    During  the  last  10  years  the  total  enrolniont  oi  pupils  has  increased  113  p«'r 
cent.,  while  in  the  same  tim*^  th,it  in  the  higli  schools  lias  iucreas(*<l  nearly  250  jier 
•eat,  showing  plaiiUy  a  growing  demand  for  high.'r  education.    During  tliis  decen- 
nill  period,  the  enumeration  of  youth  has  incn»awd  only  90  p<^r  cent.,  while  the 
•TOcage  daily  attendance  has  increastMl  127  p«*r  cent.  au<l  the  uumhcr  of  teachers 
120  per  cent.    In  reply  to  those  who  say  that  the  public  schools  are  declinin<'  in 
pabuc  favor,  a  table  of  comi>arativo  statistics  for  10  years  is  given,  from  which  it 
appears  that  of  every  100  children  attending  all  classi^  of  schools  the  public  schools 
live  gained  5,  of  whom  2  came  from  the  private  schools  aud  3  I'l-om  the  church 
Khoow.    Moreover,  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  public  school  instruction  with  that  of 
the  chief  private  school  in  the  city  shows  that  those  win*  si>nt  their  children  to  the 
litter  paid  for  the  tuition  of  each  in  the  grammar  grade  §130  for  tln5  yt-ar,  and  in  the 
primar\' grades  8125;  while  those  who  sent  them  to  the  public  schools,  if  they  had 
Jjopi'rty  subj«>ct  to  taxation,  paid  only  at  the  rate  of  .$2(>.44  for  ea<-h  in  any  grade. 
Thfi  nnmlxT  of  pupils  studying  German  during  the  year  was  more  than  one-third  of 
ill  in  the  public  S4'hools.  or  a  m<mthly  average  of  5,959,  being  an  increase  over  la>'t 
yetrof  aOO.    This  department  numb<«red  173  class«'s,  of  which  95  were  nrimary,  «>6 
grunmar,  11  high  school,  aud  1  normal.     It  is  believed  that  this  study  iias  assisted 
ttthpr  than  n^tarded  advancement  in  the  general  work  of  the  si'hools.    2^[iisic,  draw- 
ing, and  |H'nmanship  have  received,  as  l>*»fore,  a  considerable  measure  of  attention, 
•Mexcrciw?s  in  elocution  under  a  special  teacher  have  greatly  improved  the  readin;^ 
«n  theiichoolrt.    The  normal  schofd  graduated  in  1877  a  vUihh  of  21,  and  the  high  school 
^MMs  numbered  in  all  68  studimts.     Of  tlieso  last,  27  W(?re  boys  aud  41  girls. — (Re- 
Pwtof  8up«;rintendcnt  A.  J.  Kickoff,  1877.) 

^Columbus. — B<»sides  the  enrolment  of  7,111  ]mpils  in  public  day  schools,  306  attended 
«ght  schools  an<l  1,548  private  and  pai-ochial  whools,  making  a  total  of  8,965  who 
*«©  rpreiving  instruction.  The  public  schools  can  seat  6,848.  Of  the  108  public 
*hoolH,  1  was  a  high  school,  38  were  grammar,  64  primary,  anrl  5  ungraded.  The 
UW5enta«je  of  the  average  daily  attendance  on  the  averages  number  belonging  was  as 
■Jows:  in  the  high  school,  95 ;  in  the  grammar  aud  ]>rimjiry,  94 ;  aud  in  the  ungraded 
•ooolfl,  91.  Cost  of  tuition  per  capita  on  average  number  belonging,  $16.22.  Enrol- 
*jnt  in  high  school,  433;  average  atte.ndance,  3r»0.  Number  of  vohiines  in  public 
•chool  library,  1,705.  The  system  of  instruction  aims  at  thoroughuess  in  every  ele- 
'aeiilar>'  branch  of  stndy.  Spelling  is  taught  by  the  phonic  me.thml  for  the  first  half 
J^arwith  beginners;  aftcrwanl  by  the  n'«uiilar  letter  tonus,  with  daily  exercises,  car- 
™<l  also  into  every  recitation  throngluuit  the  cours*\  llea<liug  receives  most  attention, 
^^ly  one-fourth  of  the  time  for  eight  years  is  given  to  arithmetic.  Penmanship, 
J^c,  drawing,  German,  and  oral  lessons  in  iiatunil  wti.^iice  helj)  to  vary  and  advance 
***•  training  in  geography,  grammar.  United  States  history,  and  comiiosition. —  (Ite- 
P«t  of  Superintendent  K.  \\ .  Stevenson  for  1876-77.) 

^Jfton  rc|K>rts  1 14  school  rr)oms,  wi I  h  5,718  si  1 1  in^s.  The  schools  are  called  "  district 
■cnools"  up  to  the  eighth  year,  when  an  "  intermediate  schoor*  comes  in  between  them 
JJjl  the  high  school.  Thcreare,  forall,  4terms  in  each  year;  and  in  all,  during  1876-77, 
^  wirolment  was  larger  and  the  attendance  greats;!*  ami  more  regular  than  at  any 
P**jioa»  period  in  the  history  of  the  8c1hk)1s.  Thr«:e  niglit  school^j  enrolled  228  pupils, 
'ithan  average  attendance  of  11.3.  A  city  normal  scluu^i  hail  16  i^upils  under  training 
Jl  nxjutal  philosoidiy,  in  the  philosophy  and  luat4»ry  of  education,  in  methods  of 
•^Jiing,  and  in  school  managenieut.  Gcnnan  and  music  enter  largely  into  the 
?*^1  course  of  study,  aud  the  propriety  of  sp»^cial  industrial  training  after  the  Rus- 
■•J' aj'fltem  is  brought  up  for  considcraliou.  A  i)ublie  library,  under  control  of  the 
•*^l  board,  was  rearranged  during  the  year  and  found  to  have  9,590  volume*  left, 
JJ*  of  about  15,000  previously  reported.  Of  its  contents,  75  percent,  are  prose  liction, 
***  its  circulation  of  34,838  books  during  the  year  shows  how  mncli  favor  it  tin(is 
SJ^gthe  people. — (Report  of  Supcriuteudeut  John  Haueock  for  l>in^m,  tkuOLol  ^i^aft 
«»niy  committee.) 
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IfnmUton  ^^*po^^8  5  school  hnildings  Tvitli  34  rooms,  of  which  5  were  nDOCcnpied daring 
thr  !:ist  Rfhool  ytar;  total  ;ieatiiig  capacity,  1,734.  One  of  the  public  si*liooU  is  forof 
oTcd  children,  anil  had  an  enrolment  of  53  childivn  of  this  class  out  of  TUiutbedtj 
of  school  ivjrv.  The  pupils  arc  said  to  l)o  nnder excellent  inHtructiou  and  to  boniakiag 
Htibstantial  ]>ro^rcss  in  their  studies.  Ocnnan  necessarily  ivceivcs  large  atteution in 
the  i>uh]ic  schools  li-oui  tho  presence  of  a  largo  CvtTinun  pO])ulatlon,  the  euroliuentin 
(irnnan-English  classes  reaching  40  per  ci^it.  of  tho  total  cnrolnieut.  Drawing  hoi 
also  been  succr\visfnllv  taught  under  a  system  by  which  the  onlinary  t^acliers,  alUr 
training  by  a  s]»ecialist,  become  teachers  of  their  regular  classt»s  in  this  study.  The 
rt'sults  ai»iM'ur  to  have  been  einincntly  encouraging.  The  city  bigh  .school  had,  fortia 
year,  an  enndment  of  Kll  pupils. 

Tin;  7)rivare  and  parochial  enr(dment  of  pupiLs  here,  996,  a<hled  to  that  in  the  pnWic 
Hchncds,  givi'S  a  t<ital  of  2,758  youth  nn«ler  instruction,  a  little  more  tban  .">:<  jkt cent 
of  th(»  chiblrcu  of  school  age. — (Keport  of  Superintendent  Alston  Ellis  for  ltJ7G-77, 
andriMum.) 

Man^fwUl  i^'ports  300  in  private  and  parochial  schools  ad<litional  to  the  1,704  in  public 
schools.  In  these  last,  <lrawing,  penmanship,  and  nuisic  receive  the  atteutinu  which 
they  merit,  a  sjiecial  tea clier  of  music  being  employed  and  one  also  of  |»cumaiisliipsnd 
drawing. — (IJerurn  to  Bur<>an  of  Kducation.) 

Xarark, — The  ligun^s  in  the  table  are  li'oni  a  return  by  Superintendent  J.  C.  nartzH 
no  printed  n'port  liaving  been  ivtreived.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  schools  an 
classed  as  7»rimary,  graminar,  and  high,  with  })n>bal)ly  tbe  usual  4  gi*ades  in  each  divis- 
ion; that  tbcre  ai*e  (>  schcKd  buildings,  with  'M  r<Kuns  for  study  and  recitation,  withS 
additional  in  the  high  school  for  ivcitationoidy;  tbat  theni  were  1  evening  sc^boolind 
5  i)rivate  or  church  schools,  these  last  eiu'tdling  "^Cui  pupils  besides  thos(»  in  the  public 
schools.  Special  t^iuchei-s  of  x)>'umansliip  and  German  were  employed  in  the  city 
scluMds. 

J*ortsmoHih. — Here  also  the  figures  are  from  a  return  of  the  8U]>erintendent,  M.  & 
Campbrll,  no  n'port  having  Imhju  jmblished  for  1^70-77.  Classiilcation  of  thewhoolii 
primary,  grauunar,  and  high;  api)arently  no  evening  m-hoid.  A  special  teacher  rf 
Uennan  was  employed;  tluj  public  schools  occu])it?d  40  rooms  in  6  school  bnildiiigs;  5 
private  and  church  schocds  had  about  three  hundn?d  pupils. 

iSahnn,  in  a  brief  n'poi"t,  presents  an  enumeration  of  l,l'i7  youth  of  school  agPiM 
enrolm«'nt  of  7ol,  an  average  att(Midanc(^  id'  5iUJ,  the  cost  of  tuition  basi^d  on  avcrag* 
atten<bince  reachiugonlvS/.G*2iu  the7primarv  scluxds,  $15.17  in  the  4  grammar st'booB, 
and  83  $  in  the  high  school.— (Keport  l()r  1^70-'77  of  Superintendent  William  S.  Wood.) 

In  Sdnduakif  the  j^romotitm  of  thost^  pni)ils  who  will  bear  advancenn'ut  at  the  bepn* 
uing  of  th<'  winter  term  is  sjiid  to  have  i»roved  a  gn*at  help  in  grading  t  he  scheols.  The 
class^'S  were  taken  over  the  ground  somewhat  ra[)idly,  and  wIumi  it  wius  foiuul  that 
)>upils  uiuh'rslood  the  work  well  enough  to  justify  ]inMUotion  they  wen;  placed  in  the 
higher  grades  and  tlie  classes  reviewed  t  he  work  of  t  he  year.  Those  who  nMUsiuiiu  tli«r 
grades  are  thus  enabled  to  undei*stand  better  what  they  have  studied,  while  thetraW' 
teiTe<l  ]m]Mls  are  placed  by  tho  review  on  an  equality  with  the  class  tt)  wliicli  thi\T 
have  bwn  advanc^d.  Eleven  months  after  the  date  <)f  t  he  pifunotions  many  teach?" 
rat*'d  the  advanced  ]m])ils  among  the  best  in  tln'ir  classes;  and  in  one  instance  w1m?i* 
13  ]mpi]s  reache^l  UK)  in  an  examination  in  arithmelic,  V2  wen^  proniotetl  in>I>J^ 
There  bijing  970  chihlnm  of  German  i)an*ntage  in  the  schools  above  the  lii-st  year,  i.^^ 
man  is  an  o]itioual  study,  and  094  (icrnntn  cliildn>n  study  it,  with  157  others.  Dm*" 
ing  also  recidvesatteution. —  (Report  of  Superintendent l\  T.  Curran  for  l»^r>-77.) 

Sprhififivht  has  the  usual  primary,  grammar,  and  high  s<:ho(d  divisions,  with  4cla!«* 
in  each  division.  Gcrnnin,  drawing,  and  nmsic  enU'r  into  the  system  of  instrnction, 
a])i)an'ntly  through  all  the  grad<'8,  and  gen«*ral  progress  is  <'laimed  in  the  cliJiract<J 
and  eflicic^ncy  of  the  instnu'tion  in  these,  as  in  oIIut  stiulies.  The  schools  occupy  * 
buildings,  with  4G  sclwxd  ro<mis  and  a  seating  cai)acity  of  i?,0-lrt.  The  buildings  an*  *'j 
in  good  condition  ami  the  furniture  is  of  the  moib»m  improved  styln.  The  }\\\!}\  *'^*?J 
nearly  doubled  its  enridment  in  1877. — (Ueport  of  Superintendent  W.  J.  AVhit««W 
1870^77.) 

Sli.'uhcnrille  classes  her  schools  as  prinmry,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  hi;;h;  tW 
primary  having  i)  subdivisions,  the  iutermt^diate  'i,  the  grammar  and  high  3  each;^he 
c(viup1eti(ni  of  the  whole  coui*se,  however,  recpiiringouly  1*J  years.  Then*,  are  printaiy 
and  gi'ammar  gravies  in  a  school  for  <'ol<ired  childi"en,  A  German  c-ou^s^^  reaching 
thn)ugh  .5  <'lasses  is  i)n's(.'nt4*d,  but  precisely  when?  it  begins  and  endsdw^s  not  apl*^'' 
Theix"  are  also  special  classes  for  teachei*s  in  arithmetic,  English  grannnar  andlit*''*' 
ture,  mental  phiIoso]diy,  Latin,  Gr<H»k,  and  German,  with  meetings  of  teachere  e^** 
month. — (Rcjiort  of  Sui>erintendent  Martin  K.  Auibvws  for  187()-*77.)  ^       , 

Jo/crfo  publisluMl  no  n^port  of  her  schocdsfor  l87(>-'77,  but  an»tuni  frcmi  Su]>eriTit«n"r 

out  McDonald  shows,  in  addition  to  the  ligures  in  the  table,  ,iu  estimattHl  enrolijH'^ 

of  *2,'200  in  10  ])rivate  and  ])arochial  schools,  and  a  system  of  public  schools  with  '^ 

tfchool  hml(Un<(H,  TJl  rooms,  and  anestimat(Ml  valuation  of  school  pn»iK»rty  rwU'hiJjS 

(6CfO,600.    BGtiiilti8  teachers  of  the  otdiuaty  bvaviVLlit*  of  Btudy,  there  appear  spcfl** 
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tian  of  moRic,  drawin^y  Froncli,  and  German,  the  last  requiring  2  teachers.  The 
olB  hare  the  naoal  division  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  with  probably  4 
leB  in  each  division. 

Zanesville  the  schools,  52  in  number,  in  17  buildings,  with  54  rooms  for  study 
school  use  and  11  for  recitation  and  ofhce  use,  wore  designated  as  colored.  Qer- 
-English,  primary,  secondary,  senior,  and  high  schools.  The  first  3  vears  in  the 
ol  course  are  devoted  to  primary  studies,  the  next  3  to  those  here  termed  secondary, 
»ie  to  the  senior,  while  in  the  high  school  there  is  a  business  course  of  2  years,  an 
llsh,  and  a  business  and  English,  each  of  3  years,  with  an  English  and  Latin  course 
years.  The  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  2,%5 ;  in  the  Germau- 
lish  schools,  195 :  in  the  colored,  200.  The  high  school  had  139. — (Report  of  Super- 
ident  Alva  T.  WUes  for  1876-^7.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCnOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

le  schools  of  this  class  which  present  returns,  by  catalogue  or  otherwise,  for  1877, 
ihe Northtcestem  OhiOj  at  Ada:  the  National,  at  Lebanon;  the  Western  lieservefOt 
m'f  the  Ohio  Central,  at  Worthiugtou;  the  Normal  Department  of  Wilberforce  Uni- 
(y,  near  Xenia ;  the  Ohio  Free  Noi'mal  School,  Yellow  Springs,  and  the  normal  and 
img  schools  of  the  cities  of  Ciuciiiuati,  Cleveland,  Daytim,  and  Sandusky.  For 
statistics  of  all  these,  see  Table  III  of  the  appeudix  following;  for  a  summary  of 
le  statistics,  the  Report  of  the  Commissi(mcr  ])receding. 

be  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  and  Sandnnky  normal  and  training  schools  belong  to 
pablic  school  systems  of  those  cities,  and  are  sustained  by  public  sch(N>l  funds.  The 
ciimati  school,  which  reports  9  instructoFH  and  116  lady  students,  has  been  over- 
rded,  and  its  graduates  are  in  excess  of  the  demand  in  that  city  for  teachers  of 
»Uo  schools.  The  Cleveland  school,  with  5  tcachc^rs  and  41  lady  students,  in  the  fall 
nof  1B77,  graduated  21  that  year,  and  from  its  establishment  in  1841  to  that  time- 
I  mduated  6d,  of  whom  all  but  9  were  en<;a<j:ed  in  teaching  in  the  city  schools. 
3  Dayton  school,  with  1  instructor  and  16  lady  students,  gniduated  10,  of  whom  2 
nd  placee  in  the  schools.  The  Sandusky  school  reported  4  normal  students  under  1 
tractor  in  1877,  all  females  and  all  gradiiatctl  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Its  course 
tyears.  Of  its  graduates  9  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
[fe  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  School,  at  Ada,  re])orts  in  its  catalogue  for  1877  the  con- 
idation  with  it  of  the  Northwestern  Normal,  fonuerly  at  Fostoria.  For  several  reasons, 
i  especially  because  the  similarity  of  names  gave  rise  to  confusion,  it  was  judged 
It  to  Quite  the  two  schools.  Besides  the  teachers'  course,  covering  2  years,  classical, 
ttitific,  commercial,  preparatory,  and  musical  courses  an%  ])rovided,  giving  it  laigely 
academic  character.  Its  enrolment  of  normal  students  for  1876-77  was  &I. — (Cat- 
jlpie  and  return. ) 

^National  Normal  School,  at  Lebanon,  besides  its  course  in  normal  training,  lias> 
BMitory,  classical,  scientific,  engineers',  and  business  courses,  giving  it  also  an 
Mflmic  aspect.    In  the  teachers'  course,  two  terms  of  10  weeks  each  arc  onlinarily 
(niied  to  obtain  a  teaoheii'  certificate,  and  3  terms,  a  diploma.    The  shorter  course, 
IB  aaid,  prepares  teachers  to  manage  a  grammar  school,  as  well  as  any  school  of ' 
^  grade.    The  branches  pursued  are  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
*P  drawing,  physiology,  Unitexl  Statos  history,  penmanship,  objective  drawing, 
^^tttioD,  and  the  art  ol  teaching  and  school  management.    Instructors,  17  in  1877 ; 
J^nts  in  normal  courses,  1,245. — (Catalogue,  1877,  and  return.) 
Hie  Western  Reserve  Normal  School,  at  Milan,  reports  6  instructors  and  153  normal 
>d<DtB  for  1877,  one  of  the  instructors  being  non-resident.    Its  full  course  is  4  years.. 
jMaated  no  students  in  1877. 

n*e  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  at  Worthington  (apparently  much  more  strictly  than 
•^Itteceding  a  school  for  training  teachers,  though  on  a  less  extended  scale),  offers- 
'••distinct,  though  related,  courses  of  study,  the  elementary  normal,  the  English 
'^Dal,  and  the  classical  normal ;  the  first  requiring  1  year,  the  second  2  years,  an<l 
•third  3.  A  model  school  has  been  organized  m  connection  with  the  course  of 
%;  also,  a  business  department  and  a  genuine  Kindergarten,  for  the  development 
^e  children  according  to  FrobeVs  method  and  for  the  training  of  ladies  as  Kin- 
'Bsiten  teachers.  Regular  instructors,  6 ;  nonual  students,  190  in  fall  term  of  1877 ; 
Ijwiates  in  that  year,  14. — (Catalogue.) 

*1^  Oho  Free  Nafrmal  School,  at  Yellow  Springs,  a  department  of  Antioch  College, 
"organized  in  1876.  It  charges  no  tuition  to  persons  over  17  who  <leclare  their  m- 
^'^  to  teach  for  at  least  1  year  after  leaving  the  school  and  who  pass  a  Katisfactory 
^i^tion  in  the  English  branches  usually  taught  in  public  schools.  The  ronrse  of 
Jy  ^  arranged  for  one  year.  There  were  4  instructors  in  1877,  and  58  student.s ; 
Jj^tes,  12. —  (Catalogue  of  Antioch  College.) 

J^ Normal  Department  of  Wilberforce  Unirersity.  near  Xenia,  embraceftiOt^j\>at\i^^c>rs[ , 
'•^tific,  and  classical  courses,  and  a  "practical"  school.    The  course  ot  v\\\v\>}  ciixcT^ 
y**!!.    Its  aim  28  to  train  teacbera  for  colored  schools,  but  it  appcaxA  \.o  \\akVtt  'Niit^'u: 
^^ dazing  1876''77,— (Catalogue  and  return.) 
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Besides  these  there  appear  in  Table  XXX  of  the  State  report  2:  the  GmecaKmui 
Schoolf  at  GenoYa,  Ashtabula  County,  with  7  teachers  and  146  students,  of  whom  55 
were  in  the  re^lar  course,  2  being  graduated;  and  the  HopedaU  NcrmaJi  SdMf^X 
Hope<lale,  Harrison  County,  with  6  teachers  and  125  students :  number  in  r^galar 
course  not  given,  though  it  is  stated  that  1  was  graduated  from,  that  course. 

Normal  departments  or  classes  existed  in  Buchtel,  Hiram,  Mount  Union,  and  XenU 
Colleges  and  in  Baldwin  and  Ohio  Weslcyan  Universities.  Xcnia  held  a  summer  wnt- 
mal  of  5  weeks,  beginning  July  23,  1877.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  anDomoei 
that  it  has  made  arrangements  for  summer  instruction  of  teachers  iumathematiciiod 
astronomy,  its  facilities  for  which  are  good. 

The  Medina  Normal  School  has  been  consolidated  with  the  Northern  Indiana Noimi^ 
and  the  Republic  Normal  School  has  been  closed. 

SPECIAL  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

A  normal  institute  for  instruction  in  drawing  was  held  in  Sandusky,  by  Pro£  L  & 
Thompson,  in  the  summer  of  1877. 

Another,  combining  instnictiou  in  science  and  art,  was  held  at  Columbus  ondflr  thf 
auspices  of  professors  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  there. 

At  Columbus,  a  training  class  for  Kindergarten  tt^achers  or  those  proposing  to  b^ 
come  such  was  conducted  in  1877  by  Miss  M.  H.  Ross,  for  what  time  or  with  wkat 
.  attendance  is  not  stated. 

INSTITUTES. 

County  teachers'  institutes,  as  well  as  instil  utes  in  cities,  are  provided  for  in  theMkooi 

'  law,  but  they  are  not  made  imperative.    They  must  continue  in  session  at  Iea8t4dtji) 

and  during  their  sessions  any  teacher  in  a  public  school  of  a  county  in  which  one  is  io 

S regress  may  dismiss  his  or  her  school  without  forfeiturt^  of  pay  in  order  to  attend  it 
b  union  school,  however,  inay  be  so  dismisse<l  unless  a  majority  of  teachers  in  it  tt* 
i  n  favor  of  such  dismission.  The  expenses  of  these  institutes  are  paid  out  of  the  soiplv 
of  the  fees  for  examining  teachers,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  such  examinatioD. 

The  institutes  for  187(>-'77  were  held  in  81  counties,  some  counties  having  two? 
10,103  members  attended.  The  State  commissioner,  who  was  pr<»jw>nt  at  very  manyw 
the  meetings,  found  a  marked  imiirovement  in  the  iuten^t  taken  in  the  institute^** 
only  among  the  teachers  but  also  among  the  peoi)le  of  the  places  at  which  they  vo* 
held. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAC^ 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  published  at  Salem,  now  sharing  with  the  PWJJ^ 
vania  School  Journal  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  of  our  sclicnd  journals,  cootiffDW 
throughout  1877  to  furnish  large  amounts  of  information  as  to  local  and  gjeneral  acw 
matters,  with  fn*e  discussion  of  important  educational  questions.  The  editor i§H<*» 
W.  D.  llenkle,  formerly  State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  public  high  schools  in  1876-'77  is  stated  by  the  school  ooB" 
misfiioner  to  hav(5  l)e<m  27,395,  which  is  an  advance  of  1^795  on  the  enrolment  <>f  *^^^ 
ceding  year.  Of  this  number,  1,188  were  in  township  district  high  schools  ft'*?^^^^^?^ 
those  of  city,  village,  and  special  disi^tricts.  Tlie  relative  numbers  in  each  high  seW** 
study  have*  been  already  given.  ^        . . 

But  while  thus  pnisenting  fiill  and  clear  statistics  of  public  secondary  training  in  »* 
State,  Mr.  Smart  d(^votes  considerable  space  to  a  ren(»wal  of  the  argument  in  hi8pre^<*| 
report  against  the  presiMit  character  of  high  school  training.     He  does  not  deny  ^!¥^ 
fulness  of  public  high  schools  under  existing  statutes  j  does  not  deny  that  a  strongfe*!^ 
in  favor  of  them  has  been  shown  by  the  great  body  ot  our  educators ;  does  not  de'^.^J! 
"  a  rule  reciu  iring  instruct^>rs  in  th<»  common  schools  to  bo  prepared  to  teach  and  advi^ 
pupils  to  study  other  and  higher  braiiches  "  than  the  fundamental  ones,  would  be*  *'^ 
sonable"  rule.     He  does,  however,  question  the  expediency  of  high  school  traininiJflJ 
now  given ;  denies  that  the  results  from  it  are  proportionate  to  the  expenditure} JJJ^ 
doubts  whether  public  feeling  in  rt'spect  to  it  "will  continu<»  to  justify  this  expendii^? 
unless  there  should  be  a  rearrangement  of  the  studieji  which  may  pve  greater  pK*?^ 
nence  than  is  at  present  given  to  pr<^paration  for  mechanical  and  uidustrial  ptuj***:*^ 
**  High  schools,"  he  says,  **  must  b(^  reorganized.    Fewer  studies,  and  those  more  *^^?- 
to  the  requirements  of  the  masses,  must  constitute  the  course  of  secondary  instrac^^ 
and  many  more  iiLstmctors  than  are  now  employed  must  be  engaged  to  teach  ^*J 
branches."    Unless  this  is  done,  he  thinks  that  '*  high  schools  should  be  abandon^ 
B  superficial  and  educational  extravagance."*  ^^^^^ 

'The  effort  here  is  to  malce  an  oxoct  rotwii  of  tW  ftwWioT,  a*  \^t\\er  vIowh  are  oioictly  report***^ 
where.    See  Secondaiy  Instruction  iu  CdliiuYm-.v,  'M.bmvlcVwak^Ui^  ^Vcoxv^vAbs  ^^K^aannaxi,  4o. 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

or  1877  there  were  .20  academics  and  other  private  schools  of  kindred  j^ade  that 
irted  to  Mr.  Smart,  in  accordance  with  existing  law,  against  18  such  m  the  prt*^ 
ng  Year,  the  reports  showing  119  regular  instructors  and  2,055  students  against  83 
nietors  and  2,0u2  students  in  1876.  Five  of  these  institutiouSf  however,  wore  nor- 
•chools.  with  32  teachers  and  1,090  pupils,  the  subtraction  of  which  would  make 
nsideraDle  dift'erence  in  the  sum. 

>r  statistics  of  secondary  institutions  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  such  as  business  col- 
8,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  or  preparatory  departments  of 
)ge8  and  universities,  see  Tables  iV,  VI,  Vll,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
maries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

com  want  of  space  for  notice  of  the  courses  in  the  various  colleges  and  universities, 

rence  is  made  to  the  description  of  these  courses  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 

Education  for  1876.    The  following  changes  or  additions,  however,  may  be  noted : 

lidwin  Vniversityy  Berca,  drops  from  its  catalogue  for  1877  the  course  in  pharmacy 

tioned  in  the  pre\ious  year,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  commercial  course. 

myon  ColUge^  Qambier,  also  adds,  in  her  catalogue  for  187f5-'77,  a  commercial  coutfo 

boee  previously  spoken  of  in  connection  with  her  preparatory  school. 

enticm  Umversity,  Granville,  in  addition  to  the  courses  before  given,  offers  special 

ruction  in  elocution  and  vocal  music. 

^tKlem  Reserve  Collide,  Hmlson,  has  added  to  the  other  courses  one  in  which  modem 

Eoages  are  substituted  for  the  Greek. 

.writita  College,  Marietta,  has  instituted  a  course  occupying  the  same  time  as  tlie 

dar  course  and  embracing  all  its  studies  except  Greek,  lor  which  will  be  substi- 

>d  additional  work  in  modern  languages  and  in  natural  and  physical  science. 

berHii  College,  Oberlin,  has  in  its  preparatory  department,  mentioned  last  year,  an 

^lish  division  not  then  noted,  and  meant  to  prex>are  for  what  is  termed  the  literary 

ne  in  college. 

•ttwftdn  University,  Westerville,  besides  the  courses  indicated,  has  arrangements  for 

cial  instruction  in  modem  languages,  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  drawing,  and 

punting. 

Mitocft  College,  Yellow  Springs,  has  a  normal  school  not  noted  in  last  year's  account. 

lie  University  of  Cincinnati  also  has  a  school  of  design,  not  then  referred  to,  which 

«  opened  in  18(fe.    It  presents  a  4  years'  course  of  art-  instruction,  which  has  become 

important  factor  in  the  industrial  training  of  the  West.    Beginning  with  only  30 

^ts,  about  four  humlred  are  now  enrolle<l.    The  school's  work  in  carving  attracted 

MJh  attention  at  the  Centennial,  and  draws  continually  increasing  numbers. 

Msides  these,  the  following,  which  had  no  notice  of  their  courses  in  the  Report  of 

)  Commissioner  of  E<lucation  for  1876,  furnish  this  inlbrmation  for  some  part- of  1877 : 

BuckteZ  College,  Akron,  with  classical  and  sciontiiic  courses  of  4  years  each,  has  a 

BTMy  course  of  3  years,  and  arrangements  for  preparatory  and  normal  training.    It 

g»  to  both  sexes  its  advantages  for  hberal  education. 

^nnUin  College,  New  Athens,  also  with  classical  and  scientific  courses,  begins  the 

^  of  the  Ireshman  year  in  the  former  with  Virgil's  Eclogues ;  the  Greek,  with 

Sodotus.    There  is  a  i)reparatory  department  to  give  special  training  for  the  colle- 

^    Both  sexes  are  admitted. 

vfuikingum  College.  New  Concord,  has  preparatory,  collegiate,  normal,  and  musical 

Mments,  the  collegiate  divi(le<l  into  classical  and  scientilic.    Its  classical  course 

8«M^  however,  with  a  part  of  Ciesar  in  the  Latin  of  the  freshman  year,  and  with 

Jjpnon's  Anabasis  and  the  (ireek  grammar. 

2«*  Oentral  College,  Ibc^ria,  invitee  both  sexes  to  its  halls  on  equal  terms,  and  pro- 

■••for  preparatory  and  colleinate  instruction,  the  latter  in  classical  and  scientific 

J^itghhf  College,  Willonghby,  also  for  both  sexes,  has  literary,  commercial,  and 

Jjocal  departments,  the  lirst  coveriuff  4  years  of  either  classical  or  scienttfie  study. 

jVjcientitic  dilfers  from  the  elassiciu  only  in  allo>ving  the  student  to  omit  all  the 

[**,  or  both  the  Greek  and  Latin,  after  the  fipcshmau  year,  substituting  therefor 

^^  during  2  years. 

^^  learn  from  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  of  the  establishment,  apparently  i 

^»  of  a  new  institution,  the  JUo  (h-ande  College,  in  Gallia  County. 

•^  statistics  of  all  reporting  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  » 

"'"''*»ry  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

ft  iS??  *^®  opportunities  afTonlod  women  in  (jolleges  open  to  \>ot\i  «fexe»,  ^^«tft  w» 
«e  BtBte  M  number  exclusively  for  them,  11  of  which  report  ioT  \«n  •    KXi  ^flW* 
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teach  music,  drawing,  French^  and  German ;  10  teach  paiutiug,  and  2  Italian;  9 
means  for  illustration  in  chemistry,  and  8  in  physics;  2  have  art  gallericH;  4,  gvng^ 
siums;  and  10  Ubrari<^  ranging  from  500  to  2,500  volumeB,  and  aggregating  IG^^ 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  VIXI  of  the  apx)eudix,  and  a  summary  iu  the  Coixic^:^ 
8ioner*s  ii<?i>ort  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Ohio  AgriovUnral  and  Mcchnnival  CoUege^^  at  Columbns,  founded  on  the  c«o- 
gressional  laud  grant  of  lHti2,  was  opcMied  iu  lb70.  The  total  value  of  endowment  mui 
property  now  exceeds  a  million  dollars. 

The  departments  of  iustnietion  are  as  follows:  (1)  Physics  and  mechanics,  (2)  chem- 
istry, (:j)  zoology,  (4)  botany,  (5)  geology,  ((5)  agriculture,  (7)  mathematics,  (8)  cinl 
engineering,  (9)'Euglish,  tYench,  and  German  huiguageij,  (10)  Latin  and  Giwk  lan- 
guages, (11)  uK^ehaiiieal  and  tree  hand  drawing,  (12)  military  science  and  tactica,  and 
(I'J)  luiuiug  aud  metallurgy.  The  most  valuable  advance  of  the  year  past  was  tlw 
H^itablishmeut  and  equipment  of  a  d(»partiiient  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  Thiswii 
ordered  by  the  State  legislature  in  an  act  i>asstHl  May  7,  1877,  ^i,500  being  at  the  same 
ume  approprialeil  to  ecpiii)  the  new  departuu^nt.  In  order  to  niiike  place  for  it,  thi 
protmsorship  of  jiolitieal  economy  and  civil  polity  was  abolished.  The  legiHlatmw 
iucivasc'd  the  board  of  trust*ies  of  the  collrge  from  5  to  20,  so  as  t%  includi*  ouo  member 
from  «*aeh  eougrrssion.al  district  of  the  State. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  251  during  the  year  187(>-'77,  a  gain  of  109,  or  77  per 
e^nt.  over  the  pn*viou8  yar.  Fifty  counties  of  the  State  and  six  States  of  the  Uruoa 
w«'re  i*<'pr«'S(»uted. — (K  'port,  187()-77.) 

Seii'Utilie  instruction  waw  also  ]u'ovided  in  the  Toledo  UniverHity  of  Artft  and  Tnitti 
hut  a  r«'turn  rreeived  by  the  Bureau  states  that  the  institution  was  closed  in  I'^j 
owing  to  tiiianeial  embarrassment. 

At  tli«'  Ob'icrratorn  of  the  Uninrsitii  of  Cincinnati  Instruction  is  given  in  astronomy 
and  the  mathematical  x>rocesses  which  relate  to  it. 

THKOLOGICAL. 

For  names  and  statistics  of  the  theological  institutions  which  report  for  183%  •• 
Table  XI  of  th<*  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Rei>ort  of  the  Coffl' 
missioucT  prec^fUng. 

A  majority  of  these  institutions  have  a  course  of  3  years,  some  of  2  years,  ^hiw 
otluTs ri*i)orf  it  4  or  5  y«'ars.  Iu  these  last  instances,  most  probably,  some  preparatory 
training  is  inchuled  in  tlu*  course.  Of  the  students  in  attendance  a  comparatiwy 
small  pro^)orlion  had  received  degnn^s  in  letters  or  science.  The  Lane  Seminarjft^X 
Cincinnati  (I*resbyt(;rian),  and  th(^  Tw/dw  IlihUval,  at  Dayton  (United  Brethren),  req^^ 
a  collegiate  or  other  preparation  for  entrance. 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College^  Avith  a  course  of  19  months  and  an  attenp* 
auce  always  considerable,  hits  not  yet  followed  thr  example  of  some  other  achoob** 
requiring  sx)ecial  liti^rary  qualiiications  for  atlmission.     For  statistic^  see  Table  XD* 

MEDICAID 

Statistics  of  the  various  medical  colleges  and  medical  departments  of  other  collfg'J 
as  well  a^j  ])hannaceut ical  and  dental  schools  reporting  to  this  Bur«\au,  may  befoua* 
in  Table  XIII  of  the  apj)endix  following,  and  a  summary  iu  the  Report  of  the  Coitt- 
missioner  iniiceduifj.  , 

Of  thoso  institutions,  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^  the  Medical  ^^^ 
lege  of  Ohioy  and  the  Miami  Mctlical  College^  all  in  Cin<>innati,  have  jjraded  courses cj^' 
ori ng  the  work  of  3  years,  which  they  encourage  and  advise  their  students  to  twj^ 
though  they  require  only  2  years  of  study  in  the  college.  The  Medical  College  of  (^^ 
has  also  a  course  still  more  advanced  for  college  pupils,  which  non-graduates  ^^^3 
may  not  enter  without  a  preliminary  examination  as  to  qualiiications.  The  ^''^'JL 
Medical  College  and  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Universitif  of  WoohUt^  in  the  saflj 
city,  have  both  second  annual  courses,  begiiming  in  April  and  extending  into  *»• 
summer,  which  students  are  encouraj^ed  to  attend  in  audition  to  the  regular  ^"^^ 
course,  with  a  view  to  fuller  qualitication  ibr  future  w*ork.  The  former  9^*^^ 
those  who  have  gradnatcd  at  literary  colleges  a  medical  diploma  a  year  i»arher  tW* 
others  who  have  not  so  graduatexl.  The  latter,  to  induce  full  preparation  for  P'**'?!j[ 
offers  to  student  s  who  have  attended  2  full  courses  in  its  halls  a  ixee  ticket  to  s  ^^^ 
oouise. — (Catalogues. ) 
~^-^-  .  .  — •^^^^^^ 

^Trom  a  circular  received  since  the  notice  ^ven  'V7ft»  \m\.Un^  it  appcan  that  the  name  kis  "^^ 
~  to  thjB  Ohio  State  Uniyexalty. 
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Medical  CoUege,  Cincinnati  (homoBopathio),  has 'now  2  annual  conrses  of 
rezing  9  montns,  instead  of  the  former  5. — (Catalogue.) 
CoUege  of  Dental  Surgery,  at  Cincinnati,  adviaesy  but  does  not  require^  a 
Euy  qnalmcation  for  its  coarse. — (Patalogae.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

TfuHtution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Columbus,  had  an  at- 
1877  of  508  pupilSjWho  were  taught  iu  23  classes  the  studies  usually  pursued 
public  schools.  The  departments  are  graded  as  primary,  srammar,  and 
Articulation  and  lip  reading  were  successfully  taught  during  tne  year.  The 
8  are  shocmakiu^,  bookbiuding,  and  printing.  Manual  labor  is  required 
ding  to  ability^  the  maximum  of  time  it  is  imposed  being  2^  hours  daily. — 
.  report  of  instLtutiou  for  1877.) 

fno^  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  founded  in  1875,  had  an  attendance 
>  pupiLs,  of  whom  17  were  males  aud  8  femaU^s.  The  school  is  under  the 
le  board  of  e-ducatiou,  and  the  branches  taught  are  the  same  as  those  taught 
ion  schools. — (Return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DIJLND. 

Inetitutiort  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  organized  in  1837, 
at  date,  had  952  pupils  under  instruction,  and  reports  for  1877  an  attend- 
who  are  taught  the  common  and  higluT  Euglish  branches  and  Latin,  be- 
nploymcnts  as  cane  seating,  broom  making,  bcadwork,  knitting,  hand  and 
ring.— (RetiuTi  for  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

State  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Touth,  at  Columbus, 
•1  feeble-minded  children  during  1877,  of  whom  271  were  mides  and  180 
le  education  inclndes  the  simple  elements  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
s  practicable:  a  course  of  traming  is  also  given  in  the  more  practical  mat- 
'  day  life,  sucn  as  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  cleanliness,  propriety,  and 
;  while  the  development  of  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation  is  attempted. — 
L  printed  report,  1877. ) 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

)  Industrial  School  Association  aims  to  afford  instruction  in  domestic  Indus* 
children  of  the  ])Oor.  A  day  school  was  planned  for  1877,  but  the  limited 
le  society  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea.  A  Satunlay  sewing 
iver,  was  kept  up,  and  measures  were  taken  to  secure  a  permanent  x>laee 
iirth  annual  report. ) 

%nati  House  of  IkCfugc  afforded  school  instruction  and  training  in  various 
mechanical  industries  to  an  average  of  19<>  boys  and  44  girls  during  1877, 
ig  to  make  the  place  a  jjoo«l  industrial  school  to  train  head,  heart,  and 
and  to  prepare  each  pupil  to  go  out  into  the  world  fitted  to  prosecute  some 
at  ion.— (Report  for  1877.) 

Industrial  home,  Cincinnati,  which  had  received  and  trained  335  up  t-o 
187G,  and  hud  in  that  month  203  in  training,  makes  no  return  of  its  in- 
rk  for  1877. 

Reform  Schooly  which  gives  its  inmates  a  common  school  training,  with 
in  a  variety  of  industrial  pursuits,  rt^ceived  227,  discharged  149,  and  had 
t  the  close  of  the  year  502  boys. — (Return  of  superintendent  for  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

il  session  of  this  association  at  Put-in  Bay,  July  3-5,  appears  to  have  been 
ind  important.  The  attendance  was  large,  anil  some  of  the  teachers  trav- 
tian  four  hundred  miles  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting.  Besides  the  inaugu- 
)f  Pr(.»sident  Findley,  the  following  papers  and  addresses  were  presented : 
id  schools  to  aceouipany  graded  schfmls,"  by  M.  R.  Amlrews,  of  Steuben- 

metrit;  system,''  by  Professor  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
ical  College,  Columbus ;  *'  Suspension  from  school  as  a  means  of  discipline/* 
impbell,  of  Portsmouth ;  *'  High  schools  and  c(dleges,"  by  President  E.  T. 
Gambier ;  **  Some  reasons  why  drawing  should  be  taught  in  our  public 

L.  8.  Thompson,  jjrofessor  elect  of  industrial  art  in  Purdue  UtvvNeT^\V^ ', 
ftform,"  by  E.  O.  Vaile,  of  Cincinnati ;  **Thepa8t  aiu\t\iefv\twT^oleCi\x<i^\\oTL 
r  Hon.  T.  TV.  Harvey,  of  Paines viUo ;  "  The  educational  ^?otk  aaCL-^Yacfc  «t 
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Oliio,"  by  President  iHraol  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta ;  "  The  Centennial  edncitionttl 
exhibit  of  Obio/^  by  Hon.  C.  S.  Smart,  commissioner  of  common  schools.  An  hiqtxtfi- 
cal  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  lat<)  Col.  John  A.  Noms^  ex-commissioner  of  scbooln^  wm 

Sivcu  by  U.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  and  dii5W  forth  several  earnest  enlogieiioftlM 
ect;as<i(i. 

Discussions  of  great  interest  folio wwl  the  n^adiug  of  many  of  these  papers,  prominrat 
among  \vlii<'h  may  be  mentioned  thtiso  on  si»eIliTig  refonn  and  the  Hus^K*nsion  ufpnpili 
from  school.  The  pa])ers  of  Proiessors  Meutlenhall  and  Thompson  excite<l  such  inten*!i( 
as  to  lead  t(»  a  special  separat4>  publieal  ion  of  them.  An  interesting  feature  ol'  the  mcet^ 
iugs,  in  e^mut'ct  ion  with  the  discussion  of  the  metric  system,  was  a  large  ease  foil  of 
metric  measures  exhibited  in  the  ofUce  of  the  Put-in  Bay  House,  on  behalf  of  the  Metric 
Jbireau  of  Boston,  which  is  selling  mt^isures  and  weights  at  half  cost  price,  in.onkr 
't4)  educate  the  jK'ople  in  the  nse  of  the  metric  stambirds. 

A  uumb(;r  of  hign  school  principals  presented  a  seri(*s  of  resolutions,  witJiapreamllt 
in  which  it  was  claimed  that  certain  stat<unents  in  the  last  rej)ort  of  the  SUtt  com- 
missioner relative  to  the  cost  of  hij;li  schools  as  com))anMl  with  other  cTsdeean 
erron<M)us;  tlu^  resolutions  provided  lor  a  committee  of  '^  to  ascertain,  souirasj**- 
sible,  the  actual  cost  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  including  buildings,  iudtrnctiou, 
^c,  and  report  at  tluj  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association.  The  n'SolutionswMj 
adopted,  and  E.  W.  Coy,  of  Cincinnati,  E.  H.  Cf>ok,  of  Columbus,  and  II.  P.  UfM 
of  Cliillicothc,  were  appointed  a  committee. —  (Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Augn* 
8epiemb(;r,  and  October,  1677.) 

GKNEllAL  OHIO  TEACIIEKS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  association,  in  Chillicothe,  October  26-27,  is  n»port»(l  to  ha'' 
had  an  attendance  of  nearly  five  hundred  teachers,  among  whom  were  many  prouriiMffl* 
intheprofrssion.     Besirles  the  inaugural  address,  by  Superintendent  li,  W.  WeveMMi 
of  Columbus,  addresses  and  ])ai>ers  were  presented  on  **The  public  high  school,"  bvE. 
H.  Cook;  ".School  rtifonns,"  by  A.  J.  Willoughby ;  "The  unrxamineU  work  of  tb» 
teacher,"  by  J.  H.  Brenneman;  "The  safety  of  our  Republic,'*  by  Jaiues  C.  Mumv'i 
"Tht»  elements  of  success  in  teaching,"  by  Lissa  Daugherty,  and  "The  advanta;;MQC 
a  compulsory'  system  of  education,"  by  Lottie  L.  Watt.    A  lecture  was  also  givaiVj 
the  State  connnissioner  of  common  schools  elect,  lion.  J.  J.  Burns,  on  "Man," to  aa 
audience  of  about  seven  hundred  teachers  and  others.    The  lecture  was  it^portcd  ai 
entertaining  throughout,  and  richly  illustrated  with  apt  examples  from  both  phyacil 
ami  linguistic  sources. —  (Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  December,  1877.) 

NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  OHIO. 

This  body  met  at  Allentown,  December  27-28, 1877.  Aft<?r  the  inangural  addifss, 
by  Superintendent  G.  W.  Walker,  of  Lima,  papers  and  addr^^ses  were  presented  aa 
follows:  "Our  common  schools — their  reljition  to  the  future;*'  "Need  of  tactiutbft 
school  room;''  "The  practical  teacher;"  "Trinity  of  success:  earnestness,  concentra* 
tion,  and  perseverance ; "  "The  German  language  in  our  public  schools;"  '* Mensura- 
tion taught  objectively;"  " Primarv  teaching ; "  "Normal  schools:  their  work  in  the 
future;'^  and  the  "True  theory  ol"  the  earth's  daily  revolution." — (New-Eiigland 
Journal  of  Education. )  « 

EASTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  Bollaire,  November  30  and  December  1, 
1877.  Among  the  ^lajM'rs  and  addresses  were  "The  examination  te«t ; "  "Mathe- 
matics ;  '*  "  The  cultivation  of  the  memory ; "  "  The  true  place  of  the  liigt  8c*bool  in  a 
system  of  x>ublic  schools,"  and  "Characteristics  of  the  model  teacher." — (Ohio  Edu- 
cational Monthly,  December,  1877.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

EX-COMMISSIONER  J.   A.   NORRIS. 

HoUj  John  A.  Norris,  State  commissioner  of  common  schools  from  1866  to  1S60,  died 
Januaty  VJ,  1877,  at  ("olumbus,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  Born  near  Paines- 
ville,  Lake  County,  of  parents  who  had  come  to  Ohio  from  New  Hampshire,  he  n^ceived 
his  t^arly  training  in  the  s<diools  of  his  native  State,  and  Iwgan  early  as  a  teacher. 


exx>erienced  the  difficulty  of  mamtaining  at  onc(^  loyalty  and  peace,  when  all  around 
him  were  the  movements  toward  a  civil  war.  Returning  to  Oiiio,  he  began  a*^aiu  to 
teach,  this  time  as  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Cadi/,  of  t he  schools  in  wliii-^  plnc« 
he  wa»  soon  made  supenntendont.  Aftenvard,  resigning  this  position,  hei  miaetl  a 
company,  went  into  the  army  as  captain  of  it  in  August,  1862,  and  aftcjr  two  yoars  of 
active  and  honorable  service  ho  cam^^  out  aA  (^o\o\\v^\  Wvvii\g  lost  hia  right  leg  in 
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n.  The  next  year,  1866,  he  wm  nominated  for  State  commissioner  of  common 
>1b,  electecL  and  served  with  such  efficiency  as  to  win  over  to  him  even  those  who 
jeen  doubtml  of  his  capacity  to  fill  the  place.  Bettor  super^'isiou,  as  a  means  to  bet- 
eteheis  and  better  schools,  was  the  great  end  aimed  at  during  his  term  of  office, 
comity-  8ux>erintendency  which  he  especially  desired  to  obtain  for  the  whole 
^  he  did  not  succeed  in  securing  from  the  legislature.  But  the  desire  for  it  and 
tie  improvement  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  bring,  ho  did  succeed  in  infusing  into 
p:eat  body  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  they  aided  him  in  his  endeavors.  He 
)  himself  so  popular  in  his  first  term  that  he  was  easily  reelected;  but  f^Fter  a 
of  service  he  resigned,  May,  1869,  to  accept  the  more  remunerative  i>osition  of 
ion  agent  at  Columbus;  this  place  he  held  until  his  death. — (Ohio  Educational 
thly,  October,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Jamxs  J.  Burns,  State  commigtioner  qf  eomnum  tckocU,  OoluTubut, 

[Temi,  1878-1881.} 

STATE  BOARD  OF  ■XA1IZNKB& 


Members. 


Post-oOloe. 


John  B.  Peaslee,  prerident .. 

Alston  Ellis,  secretary 

William  W.  Bms,  treasurer. 
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Oliio,"  by  President  Israel  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta;  " The  Centennial  edncatk   ^^^ 
exhibit  of  Ohio/'  by  Hon.  C.  S.  Smart,  comiuissioner  of  common  RchoolH.    An  iii^^4^ 
cal  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  lato  Col.  John  A.  Noms,  ex-commissioner  of  scfaooU^    ^f^ 

Sivcn  by  K.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  and  drew  forth  several  earnest  eulogies o^l^ 
cceasMjcl. 

Dim'UMioDs  of  gi'oat  InttTcst  followed  the  roadiug  of  many  of  these  papers,  'piouMjJnnit 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  tho«o  on  spelliTijr  refonn  and  the  snsjiensiouof  fifipij^ 
fn>ni  sfjhool.    Tim  j)apersof  Proressors  Mcndenhall  and  Thompson  excited  suchiut^rM 
as  to  lea<L  to  a  t>p<.'Cial  separate  publication  of  t  hem.     An  int'erestin*;  feature  of  tiie  meet- 
iii^it,  in(*-«inuiM'tiou  with  the  discussion  of  the  metric  system,  wiis  a  l»i';<^*  case  faHnf 
metric  measures  exhibited  in  the  olhce  of  the  Put-in  Bay  House,  on  behalf  of  the  Metric 
Jhireau  of  Boston,  which  is  s(dllng  measures  and  weights  at  half  cost  price,  in.onkr 
>to  educate  tlio  fK'ople  in  the  use  of  the  metric  standards. 

A  number  of  high  school  principals  presented  a  series  of  resolutions,  wiUiaprMunlli 
iu  which  it  was  chiimiHl  that  certain  statenu^nts  in  the  last  n-jwrt  of  the  State  oom- 
niissiuuer  relative  to  the  cost  of  high  schools  as  compared  v.'ith  other  jjpadeian 
emmeous;  the  r< '.solutions  provided  lor  a  committee  of  :\  to  ascertain,  soluraspw* 
sible,  the  actual  cost  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  including  buildings,  instnicticu, 
^c,  and  rei)ort  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association.  The  n*solutioDS  wdi* 
adopted,  and  E.  \V.  Coy,  of  Cincinnati,  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Columbus,  and  IL  P.UtNi 
of  Chillicothc,  were  appointed  a  committee. — (Ohio  Educational  Moutbly,  Augott 
September,  and  October,  1877.) 

GKNEllAL  OHIO  TEACHERS^  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  association,  in  Chillicothe,  October  26-27,  is  reported  to  bit* 
had  an  attendance  of  nearly  live  hundred  tt^achers,  aiuong  whom  were  many  ])roiiiii](D]it 
inthepn»t\'ssion.     Besides  the  inaugural  address,  by  Superintendent  R.  W.  Steveiwon, 
of  Columbus,  addresses  and  ])ai>ers  were  pre^^nted  on  **The  public  high  school,"  by  E. 
11.  Cook;  *' School  reforms,**  by  A.  J.  Willoughby;  "The  unexamined  work  of  the 
teacher,"  by  .1.  H.  Brennemanf  **The  safety  of  our  Republic,"  by  James  C.  Mumy; 
"The  elements  of  success  in  teaching,"  by  Lissji  Daugherty,  and  "Th<»  advantage  of 
a  comiralsory  system  of  e<lucation,"  by  Lottie  L.  Watt.    A  lecture  was  also  givwi  l)| 
the  State  commissioner  of  common  schools  elect,  Hon.  J.  J.  Bums,  on  **Man,"to  aa 
audience  of  about  seven  hundred  teachers  and  others.    The  lecture  was  reported  u 
entei*tainiiig  throughout,  and  richly  illustrated  with  apt  examples  from  both  phyacil 
aiui  liugiustic  sources. — (Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  December,  1877.) 

NOUTU WESTERN  TKACIIKRS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  OUIO. 

This  body  met  at  Allent^>Avn,  December  27-28,1877.  After  the  inaugural  addms, 
by  Suy>erinttm<lent  G.  W.  Walker,  of  Lima,  paiujrs  and  addresses  were  presented  m 
follows:  "Our  common  schools — their  relation  to  the  future;"  **N<ied  of  tact  iuthe 
8<.*h(K)l  room;"  "The  practical  teacher;"  "Trinity  of  success:  earnestness,  conceatn- 
tion,  and  persevenmce ; "  "The  German  language  iu  our  public  schools;'*  "Mensura- 
tion taught  objectively; "  " Primary  teaching ; "  "Normal  schools :  their  work  in  tht 
future;"  and  the  "True  theory  ot  the  earth's  daily  revolution." — (New-Englaml 
Journal  of  Education. )  « 

EASTERN  OUIO  TEACUERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  Bellaire,  November  30  and  December  1, 
1877.  Among  the  paptTS  and  addn^sses  were  "  The  examination  test ; "  *»  Mathe- 
matics;"  "  The  cultivation  of  the  memory  ; "  "The  true  plac<»  of  the  liigu  cu^hool  in  a 
system  of  public  sidiools,"  and  "Characteristics  of  the  model  teacher." — (Ohio  Edu- 
cational Monthly,  December,  1877. ) 

OBITUAKY  RECORD. 

EX-CO>rMia»«IONER  J.   A.   NORRIS. 

Hon-  John  A.  Norris,  State  commissioner  of  common  schools  from  1866  to  1869,  died 
January  19, 1877,  at  ('olumbus,  iu  the  forry-second  year  of  his  age.  Bom  near  Painc»- 
ville,  Lake  County,  of  parents  who  had  come  to  Ohio  from  New  IlainpHliin\  be  received 
his  early  training  in  the  schools  of  his  native  State,  and  Itegan  early  us  a  teacher. 


extM^rienced  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  at  one«  loyalty  and  peace,  when  all  arounil 
him  were  the  movements  towanl  a  civil  war.  Returning  to  Ohio,  ho  be^an  asrain  to 
teach,  this  time  as  principal  of  the  high  s(dio(d  at  Cadiz,  of  the  schools  in  which  plactf 
be  WHH  Hoon  made  superintendent.  Aft^'rwurd,  resigniug  this  position,  he  raised  a 
company,  went  into  the  army  as  captain,  of  it  iu  August,  1862,  and  after  twi»  yc^rs  of 
tustive  and  iionorable  service  he  came  e\iV>  aa  (^o\o\\v^,  \xaN\i^^  lost  lua  right  leg  an 
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■k  The  next  year,  1866,  he  wm  nominated  for  State  commissioner  of  common 
olSy  eleotecL  and  served  with  such  elliciency  as  to  win  over  to  him  even  those  who 
iieen  doubtnil  of  his  capacity  to  iill  the  place.  Better  supervision,  as  a  means  to  bet- 
eaohers  and  better  schools,  was  the  great  end  aimed  at  during  his  term  of  office, 
county  snperintendency  which  he  especially  desired  to  obtain  for  the  whole 
iy  he  did  not  succeed  in  securing  from  the  legislature.  But  the  desire  for  it  and 
ie  improvement  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  bring,  he  did  succeed  in  infusing  into 
jettt  body  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  they  aided  him  in  his  endeavors.  He 
I  himself  so  popular  in  his  first  term  that  he  was  easily  reelcctod;  but  i^Fter  a 
of  service  he  i-esigned,  May,  1869,  to  accept  the  more  remunerative  position  of 
on  agent  at  Columbus;  this  place  he  held  until  his  death. — (Ohio  £ducational 
Ujy  October,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Jamxb  J.  BUBNS,  State  cmmniitioner  qf  common  tekooUt  Ooluminu, 
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OBEOOHr. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


t 

1875-^76. 

1876-^77. 

Increase. 

DectcflMk 

POPULATION  AND  ATTEKDANCB. 

Tonth  of  school  acre  f  4-20^  .......^... 

48, 473 
27, 426 
15,5a5 
3,441 
13, 143 

769 

728 
17 

732 
$442,540 

105 
17 
10 

619 

407 

$49  20 

34  73 

$269,822 
233,963 

50,649 

45,584 

:«),3ri9 

4,341 

2.176 

18,158 

14,824 

900 

• 

Enrolled  in  nublic  schools. ..- 

Averaire  doil  v  attendance ...... .... .. 

Attendinu  nnvato  schools  ........ .... 

Attendinf?  no  school. .......... ...... 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AlO)  SCUOOLS. 
Districts  renortiniF ................  . 

Public  schools  of  ordinary  grade 

Public  schools  of  advanced  grade 

Public  school-houses   .     ._     .    ...... 

Value  of  public  school  property 

Private  schools  of  primary  grade 

Private  schools  of  advanced  grade .... 

Private  schools  of  collegiate  grade  . .. 

• 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 

Averaco  month!  v  pav  of  men 

$450,560 

$8,020 

720 

502 

$50  00 

35  00 

$308,373 
241,893 

$509, 000 

101 

95 

$0  80 

27 

$38,551 
7,930 

I" 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 
Whrtlft  TkArnrinTK^Tit  nrthnnl  fnnfl     .  _    .    . 

• 



(Printed  report  of  Hon.  L.  L.  Rowland,  State  superintendent  of  public  instructi^ 
for  1875-76,  and  written  return  Irom  the  same  for  1876-77.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  SiaU  8upcrintcndent  of  puhlio  instruction j  to  be  elected  by  the  people  every  ^^ 
years,  bogiuuiu^  with  1874,  ia  the  officer  lii-at  mentioned  in  the  existing  school  U^ 
and  is  given  by  it  "general  superintendence  of  the  county  and  district  school offi^ 
and  of  th(5  public  schools."    He  reports  biennially  to  the  legislature.  ' 

A  State  hoard  of  education  is  formed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  st-ate,  and  ^f^ 
iutcndent  of  public  instruction.  Of  this  board  the  siiiHiriutendent  is  the  secret*^ 
It  has  the  power  to  order  a  series  of  t^xt  books  to  bo  used  in  the  public  scbootoj  J 
prescribe  rules  for  the  goveniraent  of  these  schools,  and,  sitting  at  its  semi-an^*^ 
meetings  as  a  board  of  examination,  to  issue  to  ui»proved  teachers  life  tUi>loinJ* 
good  throughout  the  Stat«;  State  diplomas,  good  for  six  years;  and  State  certilic«t* 
of  2  grades,  one  good  in  any  county  for  2  years,  the  other  for  six  mouths. 

LOCAL. 

In  each  county  a  county  superintendent  of  common  schooU,  chosen  biennially  ^^  ?f 
peopli)f  is  to  establish  school  districts,  apportion  school  funds,  care  for  the  school  1»d* 
examine  and  Uceubo  teachers,  and  \m\i  t.\i<b  v^cAioo^^  V^'vi^  ^^^^ax.    He  is  to  mak^^ 
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eport  of  the  schools  to  the  State  superintendent  and  like  report  of  the  school 

es  to  the  coanty  coart. 

och  school  district  3  directors — chosen  originally  as  one  body  by  the  people,  and 

luently  liable  to  change  of  one  member  annually  by  new  election — have  charge 

i  employment  of  teachers  for  the  district  schools,  of  the  purchase,  building,  or 

log  of  school-houses,  and  of  other  things  pertaining  to  education. —  (School  law 

2.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

?  statistics  furnished  by  the  State  superintendent  indicate  advance  at  all  points, 
Dcreased  enrolment  and  higher  average  attendanee  in  public  schools  exceeding 
auy  thousands  the  increase  of  school  population,  while  900  additional  scholar 
ir  m  private  schools.  School-houses,  value  of  school  property,  number  and  wages 
icliers,  income  and  expenditure  for  public  schools  have  all  considerably  increased ; 
spenditureSy  however,  being  prudently  kept  largely  below  the  income. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

each  of  the  cities  included  in  the  table  given  below,  there  is  a  board  of  education 
aembers  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 

FopulatioD. 

Childron  of 
school  ago. 

Enrolment. 

Average  at- 

tendauce. 

Teachers. 

Expenditure 

ad 

15,000 
6,000 

3,139 
1,400 

S,085 
680 

1,323 
317 

33 
V 

$40,864 

ADDITIONAL  PAliTICULARS. 

Portland  the  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  there  being  14 
I  first  class,  12  of  the  second,  and  1  of  the  third.  A  subdivision  of  grades  withiw 
classes  gives  6  in  the  2  lower  and  3  in  the  high  school.  One  year  is  assigned  for 
wktrf  each  grade,  thus  providing  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  school  course- 
'e^urs.  The  standing  and  advancement  of  pupils  are  tested  by  semi-annual  exau»> 
>Qs,  and  these  are  said  to  have  exerted  a  healthfully  stimulating  influence,  neces- 
Dff  industry,  fostering  promptness,  and  inducing  pupils  to  do  the  right  tiling  at 
igut  tim^.  Walter  Smithes  system  of  industrial  and  artistic  drawing  was  iniro- 
I  into  all  the  schools  in  February,  1877,  one  lesson  a  week  being  given  in  each. 
'1  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  gra<les ;  in  all  the  others  2  lessons  a  week.  Tlie  results 
tf  to  have  been  fairly  encouraging. — (Report  of  Superintendent  S.  W.  King  for 
•77.) 

Salem  the  schools  are  classed  as  primary  and  advanced,  and  at  least  5  grades, 
ij,  with  2  divisions  in  the  2  higher  grades.  Calisthenic  exercises  have  been 
ified  to  some  extent.  Discipline  is  said  to  be  goml.  There  is  a  settled  course  of 
',  which  0  pupils  completed  iu  1877. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  J*  T..  Gregg  for- 
^  and  letter  from  the  same.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

INSTITUTES. 

6  State  not  having  yet  provided  anv  normal  school,  the  only  niean»  for  professienal' 
ing  of  those  who  are  to  teach  the  children  in  the  piu»lic  schools  is  the  holding  of 
era*  institutes.  The  law  recjuires  that  one  institute  for  each  judicial  district  and 
lao  for  the  State  at  large  shall  be  held  annually  by  the  State  superintendent.* 
ast  biennial  report  showed  that  this  requirement  hacl  been  fairly  met  by  Dr.  Row- 
The  year  1877  not  being  one  for  official  reports,  no  information  respecting  the- 
ct  institutes  has  come  from  any  official  source.'^  But  from  Superintendent  Kow- 
has  come  a  programme  of  the  annual  State  institute,  which,  in  accordance  with 
^w,  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Salem,  August  21-24  in  that  year.  TUis  pro- 
nie  announced  an  address  of  welcome  from  tlio  governor,,  a  lecture  by  the  pi*esi- 

« aonoal  SHite  institute  must,  by  law,  be  held  at  the  State  capital.    The  places  for  holding  the 
'*!«  left  discretionary. 

p called  a  State  institate,  probably  a  district  institute,  is  said  by  a#  correspondent  of  the  Pocifio 
'•ad  Home  Jonmal  to  have  been  held  at  Portland,  August  29-30, 18r77,  ^iVh  {joo^  T]kX\j»i^iitASV«bv 
^  addresses,  thorough  harmony,  and  on  tire  saccesa. 

Ue 
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dent  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  papers  on  such  practical  subjects  as  _^ 

the  word  method  of  teaching  reading^  how  to  familiarize  children  with  the  u^i^    </ 
language,  mental  arithmetic,  drawing  m  schools,  a  graded  system  of  music  in  schoc^JS^ 
natural  science  in  schools,  composition,  the  Kindergarten,  and  school  gOTemmenU 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Oregon  Educational  Monthly  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  1876|  with  t2i^ 
completion  of  its  iirst  six  months,  and  not  to  have  been  since  reyived. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  being  no  State  report  for  1877,  information  for  that  year  respecting  these  »c1m»1s 
Is  wanting  except  as  to  the  one  at  Portland.  This  had  an  enrohuent  of  142,  an  aver- 
age of  10:^.4  belonging,  and  97  in  daily  average  attendance,  under  3  teachers.  Th0 
course  inchided,  besides  higher  English  studies,  Latiu,  German,  and  French,  ud 
every  pupil  was  required  to  study  at  least  one  of  these  languages.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  remonstrances  against  this  rule  from  parents  who  desii^d  for  their  childrm 
only  a  thorough  English  course,  and  the  superintendent  held  that  their  wishes  shoold 
be  iieeiled.  There  will  therefore  probably  be  a  division  of  the  course  into  two,  one  of 
which  may  include  the  languages  mentioned  and  the  other  be  wholly  English. 

Stat-e  Superintendent  Rowland,  in  his  last  biennial  report,  said  that  the  number  o{ 
pupils  in  advance<l  studies  in  the  hundreds  of  schools  of  ordinary  grade  in  Oregoa 
shows  the  need  of  high  schools  at  all  the  county  seats. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  of  private  and  corporate  schools  of  this  class,  such  as  business  colleges, 
academic  schools,  schools  preparatorj'  to  college,  and  preparatory  departments  of  col- 
leges, may  be  found  in  Tables  IV,  Vl,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
summaries  of  th^pi  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION^. 

COLLEGES. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  at  Eugene  City,  was  organized  in  August,  1876,  with  » 
president  and  2  professors  for  the  collegiate  department  and  a  principal  and  o^ istant 
for  the  preparatory  department.  It  was  opened  on  the  lOth  of  October  following. 
There  was  an  att-endance  of  80  in  the  collegiate  department,  of  whom  24  were  women, 
while  the  preparatory  numbered  75  (men  32,  women  43),  makipg  a  total  of  155  stu- 
dents for  the  Iirst  year  of  regular  work.  The  studies  pursued  were  Loitiu,  Greek, 
higher  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying,  calculus,  physical  features,  physi- 
ology, zoology,  composition,  and  rhetoric.  Ninety  free  scholarships  are  provided  for, 
being  distributed  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ineml>cr9 
each  has  in  the  legislative  assembly.  Only  43  oi  these  were  filled  during  the  year. — 
(Report  of  board  of  regents. ) 

For  statistics  of  other  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following. 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  only  institution  for  the  sujierior  instruction  of  women  reporting  statistics  for 
1877  is  St.  Helen's  Hall  ^Protestant  Episcopal),  at  Portland.  There  were  attending 
this  school  111  pupils,  oi  whom  71  were  pursuing  the  regular  course,  30  were  in  the 
preparatory  department,  and  10  were  in  special  or  part.ial  courses.  Music,  drawing, 
painting,  French,  and  German  are  taught.  The  school  has  material  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  chemistry  and  physics ;  it  has  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  library  ai 550  volumes. — (Return. ) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  state  Agricultural  CoUegCj  at  Corvallis,  reports  a  course  of  study  covering  6 
years,  distiibtited  in  the  following  schools:  (1)  Pnysics,  including  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  and  biology ;  (2)  mathematics ;  (3)  moral  science ;  (4)  languages,  ancient 
and  modem;  (5)  history  and  literature;  (6)  engineering;  and  (7)  special  studies  of 
agriculture.  The  department  of  engineering  has  not  yet  been  fully  organized  for  want 
of  funds,  but  some  of  the  studies  belonging  to  that  branch  are  taught.  Tho  degrees 
conferred  by  the  institution  are  a.  m.,  a.  d.,  b.  s.,  and  graduate  or  a  school.  There 
was  an  attendance  during  1876-'77  of  49  students  in  the  agriculturiU  department. — 
(Catalogue,  1876-^,) 
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MEDICAL. 

xnt  for  1877  lias  been  received  from  the  medical  department  of  Willamette 
ity,  which  is  the  only  professional  school  in  the  State.  No  preliminary  exam- 
exoept  as  to  character,  is  required  for  entrance.  The  course  of  instruction 
BS  2  terms  of  lectures,  which  hiave  been  heretofore  of  4  months  each,  but  are 
de  to  cover  6.  In  order  to  be  graduated^  students  are  required,  as  in  moat  other 
colleges  of  the  country,  to  study  medicine  with  some  reputable  practitioner 
U8y  including  the  lectures  at  this  school. — (Circular,  ISTG-'T?.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

^gon  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  at  Salem,  founded  in  1870,  has  since 
ren  instruction  to  43  pupils,  and  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  .28,  of  whom 
males  and  13  females.  The  branches  studied  are  English  composition,  geog- 
listory,  and  arithmetic.    No  employments  are  taught. — (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Salem.has  been  in  existence  6  years,  during 
t  has  had  18  pupils  under  instruction.  The  present  number  is  10.  Besides  the 
branches  usually  studied  by  the  blind,  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  sewing, 
rk,  and  embroidery  are  taught. —  (Return,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  L.  J.  Powell,  StaU  tuperint&ndent  cf  piMie  inttrueHont  Salem, 

[Term,  September  1, 1878,  to  September  1, 188S.] 

BTATB  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Hembers. 


Po8tM>ffioe. 


IfoeySbF.  Ctaadwick,  irovemor 

BarbarL  secretary  of  fttate 

Powell.  State  saperintendent  of  pabllc  instraetion. 


Salem. 
Salem. 
Salem. 
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PENIirSTLTAlflA. 

STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

BecresBJse. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Cliililren  of  school  nj;e  (6-21)  in  1873.. 
EiiroIliMl  in  i)ublic  schools...... ...... 

1,200,000 

902,345 

678,718 

78 

27,565 

34,197 

2,103 

108 

17,497 

5, 957 

12,867 

12,539 

2,659 

3,(K)5 

1,889 

73 

150 
345 
207 

20,192 

f39  76 

33  60 

960 

$0, 526, 548 
9, 163, 929 
9, 624, 459 

• 

$26, 265, 926 

1,200,000 

907, 412 

575, 597 

74 

26,240 

37,979 

2,145 

69 

17,783 

6,290 
13,198 
12,927 
4,191 
4.099 
2,074 

68 
149 
a>8 
169 

20,652 

(37  38 

32  30 

929 

059,022,669 
8, 583, 379 
8, 964, 036 

?25, 460, 762 

'""si  067" 

—    •• 
•  •■•  •••  ^^ 

Avcraare  attenilanco. . ................ 

3,:^^ 

Percent a'T^c of  att^iidance  on  enrolment. 

^         4 

Pimils  in  i>rivato  schools  ...... ....... 

i.:^=35 

Estimato  of  children  in  no  school 

6CU00L  DISTRIC'l'S  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Pnhlio  school  districts ................ 

3,782 
42 

Districts  havinir  libraries ............. 

^ 

Public  schools 

286 
3a3 
331 
388 
1,532 
494 
185 

^ . 

Number  of  tlicse  irraded 

,  -» • 

Number  in  which  books  are  uniform.. 
Number  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  ... 
Number  in  which  drawing  is  taught.. 
Number  in  which  vocal  music  is  taught. 
Number  in  which  higher  branches  are 

taught. 
Separate  schools  for  colored  youth... - 

Dursiti(m  of  public  schools  in  days 

Private  unirradcd  schools  ...... ...... 

^  ^ 

^ 

^ 

1 

13 

Pi'ivate  academies  and  seminaries  .... 

3d  . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teach  ers  in  public  schools ............ 

460 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  nrivate  schools. .......... 

$2  38 
1  30 

31 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  i>ublic  schools 

Exnenditure  for  them 

1603,879 
580  .'VaO 

Ex]»endituro,  including   orphan  and 
normal  schools. 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Valuation  of  public  school  projierty  -  - 

660,423 
$905,164 

a  TbiA  fi^ire  does  not  appear  in  the  State  report.  It  has  been  obtained  by  adding  tbo  iucom«  Tcported 
by  the  State  superintendent  fur  tlio  State,  exclusive  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  income  reported  by  ttad  city 
Bupiuiuteudeut  of  Pliiladclx)hia. 

(Reports  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  snperintendent  of  public  instmction,  for 
the  two  years  indicated  and  returns  from  the  same.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

-A  Stafe  8it}}€rintendent  ofpuhlic  imtrucfiarif  appointed  by  the  governor  with  consent  of 
thr  soiiato  tor  u  tenu  of  four  years,  with  the  aid  of  2  assistants  designated  by  himaeU^ 
Las  chnvgo  of  tho  jjublic  school  intei^U  ol  \\i^  ^VoAa  \v\>  \ivx^. 
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LOCAL. 

€Ounty  miperintendcnt  for  each  county  except  Philadelphia  is  chosen  every  3  years 
i»  convention  of  the  school  directors^  at  the  county  seat,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May. 
'o  must  be  a  person  of  literary  and  sciehtitic  acquirements  and  of  skill  and  experience 
&-E  t: lie  art  of  teaching;  the  pn)of  of  this  to  be  a  collegiate  or  normal  school  diploma,  or 
t  cci^iiicate  of  qualitication  as  a  teacher  from  a  State  normal  school  or  from  a  county, 
51  ty  ,  or  borough  superintendent,  the  latter  issued  at  least  a  year  before  his  election.  Ho 
.Tiiist'i  too,  have  had  3  years*  successful  experience  in  teaching  prior  to  the  date  of  his 
L'ilecliou.  A  certificate  frx>m  the  State  superintendent  may  take  the  place  of  either  the 
o^liers  mentioned.  * 

Ci/jf  and  borough  superintendents  are  chosen  every  3  years  by  the  school  directors  of 
most  cities  and  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  7,000  inhabitants,  at  the  same  date 
a;s  tlie  county  superintendents. 

l^ottuship  superinletidents  are  not  provided  for  by  law,  but  at  least  one  has  been  per- 
mitted to  hold  office,  and  an  extension  of  the  number  of  such  officers  lias  been  favored 
\>y  tlie  State  superintendent. 

Hoards  of  school  directors  are  elected  in  each  school  district  by  the  people  for  terms 

of  3  years  euch,  with  provision  for  change  of  one-third  of  their  number  by  new  elcc- 

tious  each  year.     For  oixlinary  districts  they  are  6  in  number ;  for  districts  composed 

of  city  or  borough  wards,  3  only.    They  enter  on  oflice  the  first  Monday  in  June  fol- 

lowiug  their  election,  organizing  by  choosing  a  president  and  secretary  of  their  own 

number,  and  a  treasurer,  who  may  bo  of  that  numln'r  or  not,  as  they  prefer.    They  , 

have  all  the  ordinary  powers  and  duties  of  locral  school  boards. 

The  associated  directors  of  city  and  borough  wards  ibiiii  ordinarily  a  board  of  school 
controllers  for  the  city  or  borough. —  (Schooliaws.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

\  The  fignres  of  the  State  report  for  187G-^77  compared  with  those  for  the  preceding 

f        Bcliool  year  are  our  main  guide  to  the  e<lucatioual  condition,  Dr.  Wickersham  indulgiug 
iu  few  verbal  statements  of  what  this  is,  but  rather  suggesting  how  to  make  it  what 
it  ought  to  be.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  in  the  main  the  statistics  show  fair  pn)g- 
r**8.    Thusj  outside  of  Philadelphia  (the  particulai's  of  whoso  schools  enter  into  tlio 
wmimary  ol  the  State  system  at  comparatively  few  points),  there  api>ears  a  gain  of  179 
over  the  previous  year  in  first  class  school-houses,  of  2G2  houses  with  grounds  suitably 
""proved,  of  555  with  grounds  of  suflicient  size,  of  500  in  the  number  of  well  classified 
schools,  of  494  in  which  music  was  taught,  of  1,532  in  which  drawing  found  a  i>lace, 
of  38«  in  which  the  Bible  was  read,  of  185  in  which  some  higher  brandies  were  taught, 
oihI of  331  which  had  uniform  text  books;' while  299  more  teachers  had  at  least  5 
years' experience.    Including  Philadelphia,  there  was  an  incn^ase  of  280  in  the  num- 
ber of  public  schools,  of  '.333  in  the  number  of  these  graded,  of  400  in  the  number  of 
teachenj,  and  of  5,007  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools.    The  items  of  loss  are  much 
less  numerous:  outside  of  Philadelphia,  there  were  338  fewer  teachers  who  wei*e  grad- 
uates of  normal  schools  and  ti90  fewer  of  those  who  had  attended  such  schools  with- 
out graduating;  including  Philadelphia,  tluTO  was  a  deci-ease  of  3,121  in  average 
attendance  in  the  public  schools,  of  §2.38  in  the  avemge  nay  of  male  teachers,  and  of 
$1.30  in  that  of  females.    The  receipts  for  schools,  too,  uoubtless  from  the  exteiisivo 
stagnation  in  busine^  dropi»ed  otf  §o03,879,  and  the  exijenditure  upon  them  ^')80,550. 
Tlio  valuation  of  school  property,  to  corresyiond  with  the  geuerai  shrinkage  in  all 
values,  is  put  at  $805,164  less  than  that  of  1875-76. 

now  TO  INCKEASE  EFFICIENCY. 

1.  In-  view  of  the  incoherency  of  the  present  school  laws  and  of  the  fact  that  in  con- 
aeqiience  of  their  defects  they  have  been  largely  snpers(;ded  by  a  sort  of  common  law 
vrliich  has  grown  up  beside  them  and  around  them.  Dr.  Wickersham  renews  his  former 
reconunendations  that  they  be  thoroughly  revised.  He  would  have  the  revision  made. 
not  by  a  legislative  committee,  which  might  do  hasty  work,  requiring  to  be  soon  gone 
through  anew,  but  by  a  conmiission  appointed  to  prepare  with  due  deliberation  a  clear, 
full  law  covering  the  whole  subject  of  education  iu  the  State,  to  be  reported  to  the 
legislatare  for  its  sanction. 

2-  In  view,  too,  of  the  burdensome  cost  of  text  books  to  the  poorer  patrons  of  the 
public  schools  and  of  the  obje<;tious  to  an  invidious  distiuction  in  supplying  them,  some 
means  of  cheapening  them  to  all  is  favored.  Dr.  Wickersham  does  not  find  this  means 
in  a  purchase  of  the  books  by  either  the  State  or  the  school  boards  and  a  furnishing  of 
them  at  cost  prices,  because'here  there  is  a  liability  to  great  abuses;  but  rather  in  tho 
plan  i^ich  has  been  tried  for  years  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  with  high  approval* 
This  plan  is  to  havoeach  district  board  funiish  text  books  without  c\\wT\jiijW\\,  ^\vcv\\^vj% 
•pparatusand  appliances  to  all  cliildren  attending.  A  district  \Ui\ioYiiut^'  \b  t\iv\^^^c\nc^^*i 
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classification  of  tlie  pnpils  is  made  easy;  cost  is  lessened  one-third^  if  not  one-baU^ 
the  whole  district  without  distiuction^  and  the  expense  of  porchasing  new  text  boc 
on  removing  to  a  new  district  is  obviated.  To  remove  all  difficulties  in  the  waji 
such  a  help  to  school  work,  a  law  sanctioning  the  plan  is  recommended. 

3.  In  view,  further,  of  tne  need  of  sldllea  industry  to  increase  production  and 
prove  the  quality  of  what  may  be  produced,  school  training  for  various  fonns  of  ir- 
is advocated.    First  of  all  in  this  Ime,  as  most  extensively  practicable  and  uaefiil, 
general  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  schools  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Wickeisham;  next^ 
training  of  young  children  m  primary  schools  for  light  industries  somewhat  after 
Kindergarten  methods;  and,  finally,  in  cities  and  large  towns,  the  provision  of  woriaB 
BclioolSf  in  which  one  part  of  the  day  may  be  spent  in  the  now  customary  school  flta< 
under  the  usiial  teachers  and  another  part  in  direct  training  for  mechanical  indostE 
with  appropriate  appliances  and  tools,  under  another  set  of  teachers. — (State  np< 
1877.) 

HOW  TO  SECURE  BETTER  ATTENDANCE. 

Beferring  t<3  the  large  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  are  either  not  in  bcIm 
or  are  attending  ^uite  irregularly,  Superintendent  Wickersham  devotes  conddcEml 
space  to  a  discussion  of  the  means  of  remedying  absenteeism. 

He  does  not  find  his  remedy  in  the  enactment  of  compulsory  education  laws,  bdn 
ing  them  to  be  unsuited  to  our  institutions  and  for  various  reasons  hard  to  enfon 
He  would  rather  have  children  drawn  to  school  by  its  attractiveness  than  forced  toj 
there  by  law ;  and  would  have  parents  induced  to  send  them  there,  or  have  them  ed 
cated  otherwise,  from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  an  education,  rather  than  have  tiM 
hardened  against  school  training  by  punisliments  and  fines.  Still,  in  view  of  tbefrc 
that  many  children  will  avoid  going  to  school  when  they  can,  that  many  parenti  ▼ 
ue^rlect  their  children's  interests  in  this  direction,  and  that  school  boards  and  comn 
uities  often  fail  to  do  what  lies  within  their  power  toward  securing  full  attendance,! 
makes  the  following  recommendations:  (1)  that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  school  boin 
e8i)ecially  in  cities,  to  use  all  proper  efforts  to  have  every  child  of  school  age  in  ^ 
districts  either  sent  to  school  or  trained  at  home :  (2)  that,  in  aid  of  this,  power  be  dt 
them  to  order  the  arrest  of  every  child  within  their  jurisdiction  who  is  found  to  oe 
habitual  truant  or  vagrant,  through  his  own  fault  or  from  want  of  proper  gnaidii 
ship,  and,  aft.er  due  legal  examination  confirmatory  of  such  truancy  or  vagrancy, 
have  the  child  placed  in  the  county  home  for  friendless  children;^  (3)tmitproi 
ion  be  made  for  fining  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  thus  arrested  and  commitl 
and  for  making  him  pay  a  part  or  all  of  the  expense  of  keeping  the  child  at  the  eooJ 
home,  if  it  be  found  that  there  has  been  neglect  of  duty  toward  the  child  and  i 
there  is  pecuniary  ability  to  meet  the  fine  and  the  expense.  Additionsd  to  the  abo 
Mr.  Wickersham  would  have  some  means  adopted  to  enforce  the  laws  existinic  ini 
ci-ence  to  the  employment  of  young  children  in  or  about  mines,  in  factories,  shop* 
mills;  or  would  uave  such  amen(Snents  made  to  these  laws  as  to  make  themn 
effective. 

By  the  institution  of  such  means,  and  especially  by  the  general  adoption  of 
comity  home  system,  he  thinks  that  the  large  amount  of  truancy  and  vagrancy  in 
cities  and  great  mining  regions  of  the  State  may  be  very  much  reduc^.  Tlie  I 
would  cost  much,  he  grants;  but  it  will  save  more;  save  it  in  the  lessened  cost  of  < 
stables  and  policemeu,  of  criminal  proceedings  in  courts,  and  in  the  support  of  j 
and  almshouses. — (Report  for  1876-77.) 

kindergXrten. 

All  needful  particulars  respecting  such  of  these  institutions  as  report  themselvee 
1877  may  be  found  in  Table  V  of  the  appendix  to  this  Report. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  cities  and  boroughs  of  this  State  the  school  boards  are,  by  general  law,  coinp( 
of  boanls  of  3. directors  for  each  ward,  who  form  together  a  board  of  controllen 
the  whole  place.  The  directors  of  cities  diWded  into  wards  before  the  passage  of 
school  law  of  1854  have  for  their  respective  wards  the  power  of  erecting  and 
pairing  school-houses  and  of  raising  and  disbursing  taxes  for  these  purposes,  nn 
such  powers  have  been  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  board  of  controllers,  in  wl 
case  these  last  have  full  control  in  all  inatt(?rs  relating  to  public  schools.  Ci 
and  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  7,000  inhabitants  are  authorized  to  elect  so; 
intendents  of  their  own  schools.    In  Philadelphia  each  ward  elects  12  directon 

'The  superintendent  would  have  overv  county  (or  oasociation of  counties)  required  to  eotabUtb 

suiiport  such  a  home  for  the  reception,  education,  and  industrial  training  of  the  children  above  refi 

to  till  they  could  be  properly  apprenticed.    He  would  have  them  under  the  direction  of  the  over 

of  the  iHtoT,  but  away  from  the  <Ic;rmdini;;  associations  of  the  almshouse.    In  sevoial  oonntiei  b 

of  thia  cluaa  have  already  been  estabUahed. 
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oo^  c&re  of  tlia  msIiooIb,  and  the  conrtB  appoint  one  person  from  eocb  ward  to  form  b 
^entisL  board.  Tlicre  is  uo  cirysupcriutoudent.  Laucoatur,  Reading,  and  Pitlsburgli 
tiAve  also  special  arraugeiueuU.' 


atiai. 

Popmatton. 

Sohoob. 
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3« 
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31 
80 

u 

ISSC9M 

»l!! 

■!?SJ 

c  SpeoUl  rMs  tcamat  at  1876. 


PARTIGtri.&R8. 


UlA  table  for  enrolment  and  attendance  refer  to  tliese  ecuoola,  Included  iu  which  m 
WcoloRd  pnpils  enrolled  and  llil  in  avorago  attcodaiice.  Ten  ovaniD;;  scbiiots,  not 
ttuinclodcd,  enrolled  G84  pupils  and  had  an  average  attondanco  of  386.  In  private 
Ud  puocliial  BchoolB,  3.45(1  pniiila  were  imported,  under  W  toachera.  The  city  high 
KbodimrDlled384  puptia  and  had  an  average  daily  attendance  uf  225.  TLestad; 
Otdrawing  in  the  sohools  waa  optional.— (Report  for  IWO-"?. ) 
AUetloita  haa  a  gradad  course  helow  the  high  achoola,  the  coiirae  in  which  ie  of  3  yeata. 

n.KL_..  „...,, „...  .~,  „„..;,.  i„  ,u„Pj„  _(state  report.) 

■  ■   ■      ■  wf,  whi  • 


Tic  higli  schoDla  eurollwl  100  pupils  in  187(PT7.— 

'""      '      ■    ■    ■       ■  — 5  g  erodes  below  the  hif'h  school, 


.'liich  last  hns  2  courses. 


,._r-,  B ..    -„-  ,— ™   .-   187T. 

l*»«mg  enters  into  the  aohool  couraea  apparently  tlirongliout. — (State  report,  1877.) 

^oler  gradea  her  aclioola  aa  primary,  secondary,  grauunar,  and  high,  anil  has  1 
•""ol  for  colored  pnpila,  which  includes  primary,  oecouclary,  and  grammar  deport- 
Mnts.  The  couiwi  iu  the  secondary  and  grammar  grailes  was  extended  in  ld7(i-'77. 
j'lpils  now  require  7  veara  to  prepare  for  the  high  school,  the  oonrse  in  which  covers 
*  rw».  The  hif'h  school  enrolled  DT)  in  187e-'77,  iHid-graduatwl  7,  all  becoming  teauU- 
''■utile  city  and  neighborhood.  Drawing,  at  firat  taught  by  a  special  teacher,  is  now 
•nwilcil  to  by  the  regular  toaehera  iu  the  citv  achool. — (State  report.) 

^t  £n>theinQuencuof  the  high  achool  on  the  lower  grades  is  reported  to  have  been 
^^  bfueGi'inl,  arousing  and  encouraging  ambitioila  pupils  and  aentUng  d<iwn  a  class 
MKwhcra  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  Uboral  course  of  study.— (Stjite  reiiort.) 

it'Titburg  has  a  course  which  includes  vocal  inusic  and  drawing  from  the  outset 
•^iM^itcuda  from  subprimary  throufjih  primary,  secondary,  hitennedial«,  grammar,  and 
^a  Klioob.  The  course  in  the  high  schools  covers  4  years,  and  in  purmiing  it  a 
JBoico  ie  allowed  betweeu  physical  googrophy  ami  Latin  in  the  first  two  yews;  be- 
"wn  botany  and  speuial  Uiatory  or  Latin  in  the  third,  eud  between  astronomy  and 
™ui  m  tlae  fourth.  Other  studies  also  are  optional,  among  them  Greek  iu  the  last 
J^— (Directorj-  of  the  public  achools,  1877.) 
__^^^im%  grades  its  schoola  iu   primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high  school 

J^PWl  1.,  war.i,  n,,,|  fn  ha  nommHil  of  fe 
f  ffj™  h=  IL;,  sKmt  of  IbB  b«rd  '-  - 
",^Hl  lij  iiiu  board,  collfeleil  la 


llalMnamv,  anitiulil 

"vUw  yoireaillitK  Jdd»I.18TI.  Tb«  iiODiberoi  acnoou 
•"Itvij  ud  tvdUticin  u  &  MbooU  !■  sivea  Inatead  of  uho 
WMliBoEnHnlproTiHODlultiblSuM.    Tbo  euculment 


btnriwboab:  und  tbat  luei Tor 


Wiok- 

icb  npprani  to  conot  e*oh  Kbool 
opulalloo,  toi  tiVlnmts 


rapnnnr  HtaU  gnperlotondf 
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dopartmcntS;  employs  special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing,  and  has  also  a  lectnrer 
ou  physiology, 

rhiladelphia. — The  schools  hero  in  1877  were  233  primary,  135  secondary,  27  comoli- 
dated,  62  mrammar,  1  pructico  school  connected  witli  the  girls*  normal  school,  thatn<n<- 
mal  school  itself,  and  a  central  high  school  for  hoys,  with  49  night  schools,  makiog  i 
total  of  509  conducted  under  the  city  system,  400  of  them  hehig  day  schooln.'  Tbo 
consolidated  schools  are  mainly  in  outlying  districts,  and  emhrace  all  grades  below 
the  high  school.  The  girls'  normal  school  serves  the  puqioses  of  a  high  school  for  ad- 
vanced female  pupils,  as  well  as  those  of  a  normal  college.  The  central  high  school, 
for  hoys  alone,  answers  to  the  city  colleges  of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  like  them 
jirepares  teachers  for  the  male  departments  of  the  city  schools.  The  night  schools  hi- 
eluded  21  for  white  males,  14  for  whito  females,  10  for  whites  of  both  sexes,  and  4  for 
colored  pupils  of  both  sc^xes,  the  whole  enrolling  15,311  pupils  under  319  teucheis. 
Among  those  for  white  males,  as  in  former  years,  was  a  school  for  artisans,  which  vu 
held  in  i\iG  central  high  school  huilding,  registered  540  pupils,  and  had  au  average 
attendance  of  243.  It  was  substantially  an  evening  high  school,  having  4  clasties 
(one  of  them  an  advanced  one)  in  arithmetic,  mensuration,  geometry,  mechanical 
and  engineering  drawing,  and  natural  X)hilo.sophy,  2  classes  in  architectural  drawing, 
and  1  in  chemistry.  The  instruction  given  was  luainly  through  lectures,  for  illustrat- 
ing which  the  apparatus,  models,  and  diagrams  belonging  to  the  Central  High  School 
were  plawid  at  the  disposal  of  the  lectuvei-s.  The  aim  of  the  school  was  to  pivetha 
artisan  such  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  as  would  enable  him  to  understand  the  gen- 
eral principles  on  which  his  di*a wings  must  be  constructeil  and  the  methods  of  caltnla- 
tion  m  mechanical  pursuits.  8ince  its  establishment  in  18(59,  it  has  enrolled  morethaa 
i>,300  pupils,  and  thi-ough  the  instruction  given  them  has  done  much  to  improve  tha 
l»roductive  capacity  of  the  numerous  building  establishments  and  machine  BJiop'IJ 
vriiich  Philadelphia  ha«  long  been  famous.  Tlie  drawing  department,  mechanical  and 
architectural,  was  much  extended  in  1877,  and  the  instruction  given  such  as  could  ha 
practically  apidied. 

A  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  course  of  studies  in  the  city  schools  made  itj 
report  November  2i>,  1877,  pi-esenting  a  thon)ughly  graded  system  of  instniction,  with 
clear  indications  of  the  mode  of  t<.\iching  in  each  branch  up  to  the  high  school,  hut  not 
including  that.  In  this  course  drawing,  which  had  not  previously  been  attended  to 
below  the  si^condary  schools,  begins  with  the  first  primary  grade  and  is  carried oa 
throughout.  Vocal  music  receives  fuller  and  more  systematic  notice.  Object  letfODi 
are  made  prominent,  and  practical  directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  them.  Language 
is  to  be  taught  through  blackboanl  exercises  and  phonic  charts,  as  well  as  throngji 
spelling  and  reading  books  and  steady  drill  in  composition.  Physical  training,  morw* 
lind  manners,  habits  and  conduct,  all  have  due  place  aiultime  and  metho<l  ofinatrnC' 
tion  indicated.  The  rt^port  is  understood  to  have  been  approved,  the  course  adopted* 
and  arrangements  made  for  carrying  it  out  fully.  Rightly  pursucil,  it  cannot  fail  *• 
bring  about  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

Fiitshurgh  is  dividtnl  into  'X7  subdistricts,  each  under  the  sui>ervi8ion  of  6  school  di- 
rectors. These  directors  build  and  keep  in  repair  the  school  edifice,  for  which  purpoa* 
1  hey  are  emi)owered  to  levy  a  tax  cm  the  subdistrict.  They  also  elect  and  discha^ 
teachers.  All  other  matters  iiertaining  to  education,  such  jib  the  adoption  of  hookj 
the  fixing  of  salaries,  and  the  control  of  the  high  sdiool,  belong  to  a  central  ho*** 
comiiosed  of  one  representative ,fL*om  each  subdistrict  board.  There  la  a  city  auped'^ 
teudent.  .  S 

The  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  extends  over  11  years,  viz :  primaiy> ' 
yeai-s ;  graunnar,  2 ;  high  school,  4.  This  course  is  divided  into  3  parts  corresiwndiW 
v.itli  these  3  classes  of  schools.  That  of  the  high  school  is  again  divided  iwt<>*^ijl 
demic,  normal,  commercial,  and  industrial.  The  academic  is  a  4  years*  coiuse;  ***, 
others  may  be  comiileted  in  2  years.    These  departments  are  all  in  one  building  fl-^,, 

"        "  t^ 

One  of  them,  at  least,  was  an  industrial  school,  and  is  believed  to  have  formed  the  *t. 
dustrial  department  of  the  high  school  above  r<»ferred  to.  The  enrolment  was  SP^' 
the  average  attendance,  14G. —  (Printed  report,  and  s|)ecial  return.)  ^/W). 

Heading  reports  20  school-bouses,  valued,  with  their  grounds,  at  more  than  $300,(K^^ 
Up  to  December  22, 187(5,  it  had  a  separate  school  for  colored  children,  but  at  that  *l^-- 
it  was  abolished  and  the  pupils  wen^  directed  to  attend  the  schools  of  the  scctioniP  f 
which  they  lived.    The  graduates  of  the  high  school  since  1852,  the  date  of  itaeat^ 
lishment,  liave  l>een  400. —  (State  report.. )  ,  ^, 

Scranton,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  coal  region,  has  10  school  buildings,  ^th*J  - 

tings  for  3,000  pupils,  and  report*  her  schools  as  thoroughly  graded  and  classified.    T"" 

Byaiem  includes  a  high  school. —  (State  report.) 

.'  — __ ^ 

Tiirt  oiimbor  1.903  in  the  txible,  aftmunUoncd  Vrva\\c\t^U\*ire,  appears  to  refer  to  school  rooms  for  b^:*^ 
Btmly  and  recitation,  eoeh  of  thi'Ao  hem';  comvloOi a acYiooY.  'IVl»  ^toxAsicixx. \a.  tbe  table  ovideDtly  ^"^ 
dudea  dinplicatcs ;  total  without  thoae,  101,^24. 
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rre  haa  a  graded  course  embracing  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school 

9y  the  last  covering  4  years  of  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  studies,  the  two 

ve.    Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  included  in  the  school  course. — (Manual 

)l8  of  Wilkes-jBarre.) 

ort  classes  her  departments  as  primary,  junior,  senior,  and  high,  and  had  in 

or  100  pupils  in  1876-77,  the  languages  entering  into  its  course.     It  grad- 

the  close  of  that  school  year. — (State  report.) 

•  grading  her  schools  up  to  a  high  school,  had  in  this  during  1876-77  a  nor- 

imposed  of  all  pupils  in  the  senior  class  preparing  to  teach  and  of  all  teach-  ' ' 

»ubUc  schools  with  less  than  5  years'  exptmence.    A  number  of  the  older 

0  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages.  The  class  met  one  hour  each  week 
ion  in  the  theory  and  methods  of  teiiching.  The  resulting  improvement  in 
)  is  said  to  have  been  quite  encouraging. —  (State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCnOOLS. 

mia  has  ten  normal  schools  in  operation  under  the  act  of  1857,  in  addition 
Q  Philiidelphia  supported  by  the  city.  The  attendance  at  the  btate  schools 
not  counting  pupils  in  the  model  schools,  was  2,770.  The  value  of  the  build- 
ler  property  is  estimated  at  $1,200,000.  In  aiding  to  establish  these  schools, 
8coutributed$545,000.  It  will  take  probably  $250,000  more  to  free  them  from 
nothcr  $250,000  to  supply  the  needed  additional  buildings  and  appliances, 
sted  by  Superintendent  Wickersham  that  this  amount  be  appropriated, 
nstalment«  during  the  next  three  or  five  years,  and  the  schools  thereafter 
f-sustainiiig.  The  money  already  expended  both  by  the  State  and  private 
would  thus  be  made  secure,  and  conditions  could  l)e  enforced  upon  the 
ttly  promotive  of  their  efficiency.  All  students  but  those  preparing  to  teach 
;luded,  the  standard  for  graduation  raised,  the  course  in  the  science  of  teach- 
d,  needed  apparatus,  libraries,  and  appliances  supplied,  the  schools  for  prac- 
lodels  in  every  respect,  the  public  schools  furnished  with  teachers  skilled  in 
sion,  and  PeiuLsylvania  have  a  nonnal  school  system  unequalled  .in  the 
es,  perhaps  the  i)eer  of  any  in  the  world. — (State  report.) 
le  2,770  pupils  in  the  10  State  normal  schools,  there  were  921  in  the  Girls' 
ool,  Philadeliihia,  and  89  in  the  normal  department  of  the  Pittsbui'gh  High 
dug  a  total  of  3,780  nominal  normal  students,  besides  some  in  the  Philadel- 

1  High  School  and  in  a  normal  class  at  York.*  The  normal  graduates  for 
iar  as  sliowu  were  180  from  9  of  the  State  normal  schools,  170  from  the  Phila- 
mal  School,  and  24  from  the  normal  department  at  Pittsburgh,  besides  11 
mtitled  to  certificates  on  their  |^aduation  from  the  Philadelphia  High 

TEACnERS'  INSTITUTES. 

)1  law  of  the  State  makes  provision  for  holding  institutes  for  the  improve- 
chers  in  the  controll(»rs'  districts  of  cities  and  boroughs  twice  a  month  dur- 
K>1  year,  and  for  holding  county  institutes  once  a  year.  Fourteen  cities  and 
•e  reported  as  having  had  institutes  in  1876-77,  not  including  Philadeljihia. 
believed  that  they  were  also  held ;  and  in  the  reports  from  counties,  350 
K)rt  institut'CS  as  held;  iucluding  cities  and  boroughs,  364.  All  the  counties 
appear  to  have  had  them,  with  sessions  ordinarily  of  5  days  each,  and  an 
attendance  of  13,109  actual  and  2,104  honorary  members;  the  instructors 
\8df  and  the  school  directors  present  2,047,  besides  some  34,000  other  X)er- 
te  report.) 

SCHOOL   JOURNALS. 

isylvania  School  Journal,  edited  by  the  State  superintendent,  published  at 
md  now  sharing  with  the  Ohio  Educ.ationnl  Mcmthly  the  honor  of  being 
f  their  class  in  the  United  States,  continued  during  1877  its  excellent  issues, 
well  fitted  to  improve  in  many  i)oints  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
national  Voice,  published  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  teachers  and  school  boards 

to  ncbools,  the  Riverview  Normal  and  Olasncal  Irutitule.  at  PittsbnrKh,  and  the  Snydtr 
fl  ItigtiiuU,  at  SeliuHgrove,  report  134  normal  stadents  auditional  to  those  above  gireu.— 
areau  of  EducatioD.) 

ructioo  is  also  ^ven  at  Monon^hela,  Mnhlenberg,  Newcastle,  and  Waynesbnrg  Collei^ea. 
e  normal  coarse  is  simply  a  special  drill  for  the  last  6  weeks  of  the  spring  session  in  the 
lary  for  a  teacher's  certilicate,  with  instruction  in  the  science  of  teaching.    In  the  second, 

Krtment  is  a  brancli  of  the  preparatorv  scbtml,  is  arranged  in  2  classes,  and  is  said  to  hare 
I  as  the  State  normal  schools.    At  I>?cwcastlo  the  normal  school  has  a  summer  session  of 
year  for  the  special  training  of  teacliers;  tlie  cotirse  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  at 
At  Wajnesburi;  the  normal  training  is  an  addition  of  school  economy  and  mctUcwi  ^1 
>  the  classical  collegiate  course,  with  some  drill  in  common  fvcYiooV  \)ituic\)A%.    ^t  \2&fiNi^ 
no  reports  the  number  of  normal  stadents,  which  was  128  ^  lOTI. 
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of  that  city  and  Allegheny  City,  was  largely  occnpiod  during  the  year  vith  iqiorii 
of  their  teachers'  institutes,  the  statistics  of  their  scuools,  and  matter  meant  toioaim 
and  aid  teachers. 

BECONDAKY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  report  gives  the  number  of  schools  in  which  some  hieher  brandies  wen 
taught  in  ld76--77  as  2,074,  an  increase  of  165  on  the  number  for  the  prooeding  year. 
The  number  of  students  in  these  branches  is  not  given. 

Referring  to  current  objections,  the  superintendent  advocates  the  right  of  high  wbooli 
to  recognition  and  support.  To  the  objection  that  they  were  not  contempla^  by  the 
framers  of  the  common  school  system,  he  answers  that  for  Pennsylvania  this  cannot  be 
admitted,  for  in  the  school  law  express  provision  has  been  made  tor  instmction  in  neli 
other  branches  beyond  tlie  elementary  as  school  boards  may  require.  To  the  charge 
that  few  scholars  directly  eigoy  the  advantages  of  high  schools,  he  says  that  mui 
schools  nevertheless  greatly  benefit  lower  schools,  sending  down  an  inspiriting  and 
animating  influence,  encouraginjj^  a  hope  of  advancement  which  may  come  to  any  one, 
and  actually  calling  up  into  their  classes  many  energetic  and  ambitious  yoath  who 
otherwise  could  have  no  training  for  the  higher  work  of  life.  To  the  statement  that 
high  schools  are  expensive,  ho  replies  by  an  admission  of  the  expense ;  but  he  sayethat 
thoy  pay  for  it  by  the  life  and  power  and  efficiency  they  impart  to  the  whole  ednca- 
tioual  machinery. 

"The  positive  argument,"  he  says,  "  in  favor  of  high  schools  is,  that  they  are  needed 
to  complete  a  system  of  public  instruction ;  that  the  beneficial  infinciice  thoy  exert 
upon  lower  schools  is  worth  all  they  cost ;  and  that  a  State  has  no  more  need  of  citi- 
zens who  can  simply  read  and  write  than  it  has  of  citizens  who  have  some  learning, 
some  culture,  some  weight  of  character.  There  is  no  purpose  answered  by  a  lower 
school  which  is  not  better  answered  by  a  higher  one ;  and  the  right  ^)olicy,  in  regard  to 
a  common  school  system,  is  to  lay  a  strong  foundation,  and  then  build  upon  it  as  bi^ 
as  is  practically  possible.'' 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOUS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  de})artments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix 
following,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding- 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


COLLEGES. 

For  the  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix^  an^  * 
summary  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For  a  statement  of  their  coui***' 
see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876.  The  following,  howev^i 
were  either  not  included  in  the  description  there  civen  or  require  further  mentions 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  nas  added  a  department  of  mnsic,'^ 
the  departments  of  arts,  science,  medicine,  and  law ;  and  has  admitted  womeoi  ia  ^ 
scientific  school  to  the  lectures  on  modem  history  given  to  the  seniors,  to  thoee  ^ 
general  chemistry  given  to  the  frcshinen  and  sophomores,  to  those  on  physics  ^i^*®^^ 
the  sophomores,  and  to  the  instruction  in  analytical  chemistry  given  to  the  juuiora^^ 
seniors  in  one  of  the  laboratories.  They  may  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  instrocfci*'" 
given  in  the  new  department  of  music. 

In  its  department  of  medicine,  too,  the  trustees  in  1877  resolved  that  all  ft**?*2lSi 
triculates  must  attend  3  courses  of  lectures,  instead  of  2,  previous  to  their  examinat*^ 
for  a  degree,  Tliese  courses  are  to  be,  as  before,  of  5  mouths'  duration,  are  to  hg^ 
graded  as  to  allow  the  constant  introauction  of  new  matter  as  the  student  advanc^ 
and  at  the  same  time  will  secure  for  him  as  much  rep(;tition  of  the  more  essential  *^\^ 
1oct«  as  in  the  former  system  of  teaching.    In  this  reform,  the  university  followa  *^ 


leatl  of  the  Boston  University,  Harvjird,  and  some  other  schools ;  but  it  does  »<>*  8^?^ 
to  have  gone  to  the  further  point  which  they  have  reached  of  requiring  for  admiaa>^£ 
to  the  medical  school  a  i)relimiuary  examination  to  te«t  the  fitness  for  medical  ^^y^^ 
all  candidates  without  a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  It  cannot,  however,  remain  1<><*^ 
behind  them  in  this  respect.  -^ 

The  department  of  law  is  said  to  have  been  recently  reorganized  with  a  view  to  t  J'j 
enlargement  of  its  aims  and  to  giving  a  luore  exact  system  to  its  instruction,  but  ^J^ 
particulars  in  which  improvements  have  been  made  are  not  stated. — (Catalogue  f'*'^ 
1877-78. )  ^r 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  unmentioned  in  1876,  has  3  courses,  the  claasic^J 
the  ladies',  and  the  scientific,  all  of  4  years  except  the  last,  which  may  be  compleCj^ 
in  3,    It  has.  too,  special  classes  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. — (Catalogue 
1870-77,) 
Lehigh  University,  Soutb  Bethlehem,  moM^'^^  «^^  w^a^i^^Vi  U«  previoiu 
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ents,  has  now,  besides  its  classical  course  and  cothrse  in  general  science,  technical . 
innes  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  metallurgy  and  chemistry,  each 
'4  years;  it  has  also  graduate  courses  loading  to  the  degrees  of  mechanical  engineer 
id  civil  engineer.    Tnere  is  now,  too,  a  wefi  stocked  astronomical  observatory. — 
{Mjister.  1877.) 

Muhlenberg  Collegej  Allentown,  has  added  a  normal  department  to  its  preparatory 
hooL  and  has  also  made  arrangements  for  a  summer  normal  schooL — (Catalogue  for 
(77-78.) 

8U  Vincenfs  College,  Westmoreland  County,  has  dropi>ed  the  philosophical  course 
entioned  in  the  Report  for  1876,  and  has  now  only  commercial,  classical,  and  theo- 
deal  courses  beyond  its  elementary  school. —  (Catalogue  for  1870-77.) 
Thid  Collegey  Greenville,  has  a  ladies^  course,  unmeutioned  in  1876,  embracing  the 
ndies  of  the  collegiate  department,  except  that  Greek  is  optional  and  that  French 
^  be  taken  instead  of  German. —  (Catalogue  for  1877-78. ) 

The  Western  Univereity  of  Pennsjflvaniaf  Pittsburgh,  from  which  no  report  as  to  courses 
r  instruction  was  received  in  1876,  again  indicates  preparatory  and  collegiate  depart- 
lents,  the  latter  including  academical,  scientitic,  and  engineering  courses. — (Cata- 
mie  for  1876-77. ) 

m  the  other  colleges  the  courses  remain  substantially  as  before  given,  except  that 
'^afayette  College,  Easton,  appears  to  have  made  some  advance  in  its  thoroughly 
4aentilic  study  of  English  and  other  modem  lauguagos,  as  well  as  ancient. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
Cbi  a  summary,  see  the  Keport  pf  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  itatistics,  see  Tables  X-XTTT  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner's 

Beport  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Penneylvania  State  College,  Centre  County,  is  designed  especially  to  promote  im- 
{TOTement  in  agriculture  aud  the  mechauic  art^s,  not  excluding  classical  and  other 
literary  studies  and  including  military  tactics.  The  courses  of  stud^  are  agricultural, 
olaasical^  scientific,  and  preparatory.  Tuition  is  free  except  in  music,  and  both  sexes 
•w  admitted.  There  were  57  undergraduate  students  in  1877,  of  whom  7  Avere  yoimg 
^omen,  besides  93  in  the  preparatory  department. —  (Catalogue  and  return,  1877.) 

The  Towne  Scientific  School  of  the  Untversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  aims  to  give 
(•thorough  technical  and  ])rofessional  training  in  chemistry,  with  its  applications  to 
•he industrial  arts:  in  metallurgy  and  assaying,  in  mineralogy,  geology, and  mining; 
^  civil,  dynamical  or  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering ;  in  mechanical  drawing 
wd  architecture,  and  in  studies  preparatory  to  medical  study.  The  courses  coA'er  4 
y^tti  and  coincide  for  the  first  2,  branching  out  then  into  six  parallel  courses,  fn)m 
^hich  students  may  select.  To  stimulate  scientific  study  in  Philadelphia,  prize 
jywisrships  tenable  for  4  years  are  given  annually  to  pupils  from  the  public  schools 

1?**  ^^^^  ^^^  "P  ^y  *^®  school  board  to  the  Juno  examination  for  admission.  The 
J^holarships  are  bestowed  on  those  of  their  number,  not  exceeding  10,  who  reach  tho 
"gnest  grade  in  that  examination,  provided  that  grade  is  not  less  than  65  out  of  a 
I**ible  100.  The  attendance  in  1877  was  99  undergraduates  in  regular  courses,  16  in 
I**Jial  courses,  and  4  in  graduate  studies. 

The  Pardee  Sdentiji^)  Veimrtment  of  Lafajrette  College,  besides  a  j^eneral  scientific 
fjjjpje^has  three  technical  courses:  (1)  engineeriuff,  civil,  toptographical,  and  mechan- 
T^  (2)  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy,  and  (3)  chemistry.  Provision  is  also 
"•de  for  advanced  or  graduate  scientific  study.  _ 

instruction 
chemistry, 

— ^,,, ^ ^    ,_ /  for  better 

JJ^ratory  training  of  technical  students,  it  undertook  in  1877  the  establislmient  of  a 
j*JPwatory  department,  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  which  should  be  those 
^5^  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 

^rf^^  University,  South  Bethlehem,  as  before  mentioned,  provides  technical  educa- 
^  'or  the  professions  that  are  to  develop  the  peculiar  resources  of  the  surrounding 
Won,  which  is  largely  devoted  to  mining,  aud  its  attendant  engineering  and  manu- 
*2?^ii|j  industries. 

-^entific  studies  are  also  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  pursued  in  Dickinson,  Haver- 
^  Newcastle,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Westminster,  Waynesburg,  Swarthmore, 
™J»  Monongahela  Colleges,  in  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  and  in  the  Franklin  Insti- 
J^  and  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Philadelphia.    In  addlWow.  \o  \\ie»  ^«\\.- 
"» ■cientific  studies,  agriculture  and  correlated  branches  ore  taug'^t  m  AiJ^"^  wswKxi^Ska 
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dopartmcnt  of  Woshinc^n  and  Jefferson  College;  -while  in  the  Wegtem  Univerrity 
and  in  Swarthmore  and  MonongaJiola  Colleges  engineering  studios  fozm  a  part  of  the 
scientiiio  course. 

THEOLOGICAI*. 

Of  the  varions  theological  schools  which  present  their  statistics  in  Table  XI  of  tlw 
appendix  following,  two  take  a  hi^h  stand.  These  are  the  Theological  Seminarj/  of  (kt 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  at  Philadelphia,  which  requires  a  college  degree  as  the 
standard  evidence  of  educational  preparation  for  entrance,  only  to  bo  ivmitted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  faculty;  ana  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian), 
Allegheny  City,  which  will  give  its  diploma  onlj'  to  college  graduates  or  to  those  ttm 
satisfactorily  sustain  an  examination  in  the  branches  of  literature  usually  taught  in 
our  colleges  as  well  as  in  studies  pursued  at  the  seminary.  Others  which  more  or  tas 
approximato  this  standanl,  without  fully  reaching  it,  are  the  Moravian  Theological  8mr 
inary,  Bethlehem;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Ecangelical  Lutheran  Churchy  Grttys- 
burg ;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Jteformed  Church,  Lancaster ;  the  Meadvilk  Tko-  , 
logical  School  (Unitarian) ;  the  Philadelphia  Theological  Shninartf  of  St.  Charla  BmMMi 
Overbrook,  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Institute,  SeUnsgrovo. 

LEGAL. 

Instruction  in  law  is  given  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  P«riiiy/i«* 
and  in  that  of  Lafayette  College.  In  both  of  these  there  is  a  course  of  instruction  ex- 
tending over  2  years.  At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  there  were  103  students  fli 
law  in  1877,  who  were  taught  by  5  professors  and  instructors.  There  were  also  84 
graduates  at  the  commencement  of  1877.  The  statist)^  of  attendance  in  the  Lafnyetts 
school  are  not  given  for  this  year. — (Catalogues. ) 

MEDICAL. 

The  regular  medical  colleges  are  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the  Medical  Departm»itf  , 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Woman^s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylrama,  aUj^ 
Philadelphia.  The  first  had  an  attendance  in  1877  of  598  students,  the  second  of  375j 
and  the  last  had  100  attending  the  winter  and  Gil  the  spring  term.  The  course  inaU 
is  nominally  3  years.  In  tlio  medical  department  of  the  Uuivei*sity  of  Pennsylvaniai 
as  noticed  under  the  head  of  Superior  Instructi(m,  it  is  now  a  3  years*  graded  conrso  ij 
the  medical  school  itself,  pursued  entirely  under  the  direction  of  its  faculty,  withon* 
attendance  on  which  course  or  a  preparation  equivalent  to  it,  there  can  be  no  grado*' 
tion.  - 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  reports  160  students,  13  instmctors,  ^^ 
53  graduates  in  1877 ;  course,  the  ordinary  3  yvavn.  A  real  3  years'  graded  course  *J 
the  institution  hjis  been  arranged  and  is  offered  to  students,  but  graduation  is  fl**H 
allowed  on  the  basis  of  a  year  of  privato  study  and  attendance  on  2  annual  courses  ^ 
lectures.  .m 

The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Philadelphia  Ik»^ 
Colleqe,  provide  a  2  years*  course  of  instruction. ^  The  fii'st  reports  an  attendance  ** 
157  students  in  1877 ;  the  other,  for  1870-77,  had  118.  ^ 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  had  318  students  and  88  graduates  in  10^^; 
The  college  course  covers  2  years,  with  4  years'  apprenticeship  in  uie  drug  buito*** 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATIOX  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Western  Pennsijlrania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh,  at  Turtle  Creek,  fonncl^ 
in  1876,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  80  i>upil8,  of  whom  47  were  males  and  -^ 
females.  The  branches  taught  arc  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  rf^»^ 
ing,  and  writing ;  also  articulation  to  about  30  pux)ils.  There  are,  jis  yet,  no  fat'ili*^*^ 
for  teaching  tnules,  but  some  of  the  pupils  are  occupied  in  light  gardening. — (Reto^^ 
1877.) 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh,  at  Philadelphia,  teaches  *^^ 
branches  now  usually  embraced  in  a  common  school  course,  and  the  employmentft  ^ 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  dressmaking.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  in  1877  t^J 
391,  of  whom  223  were  males  and  1C8  females.  The  pupils  are  making  satisfact^^J 
progress  in  drawing.  The  semi-mutes  are  taught  articulation. — (Return  and  rep<F^ 
1877.)  _^^ 

'  The  Pkiladelphia  Dental  Collopje,  besides  the  repilar  2  years'  eourse,  has  a  necond  of  5  montbi  'j 

the  iustruction  of  gradiiat^*s  of  medical  rollejieH  iii  dentifltry.    A  third  course  is  also  anpoupccd* 

"Which,  thronifh  arrangements  with  the  Jeflforson  Medical  Collepe,  atudeiitH  may  obtain  the  twod^S*^^ 

of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  and  doctor  of  mo<licine  in  3  years,  by  pursuing  extra  studies  in  sutgo*- 

pmctice  of  medicino,  and  obstetrics. —  (Announcement  for  1878-79.)  ^ 

'  The  Pharmacitit  sfatx^a  that  the  faculty  has  decided  on  a  jniiior  and  senior  course  of  stndy  to  go  i^^ 

effbct  iu  1878,  the  Juniors  to  bo  exammou  inaW-Wve  \>TW\e\wft  ^.X.w^xv.'vV  \wCore  they  can  enter  thoi 

olaaa,  and  tho  ins  traction  given  the  seniora  to  IucVvi^q  «k  "Riiot  TacDL%<(^  qI  va&a^%A\A^ODA&\Mic«tofi»nb 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

MyJvania  InsHtutian  far  the  Instruction  of  the  Blindj  at  Philadolphia,  bad  208 
1877y  of  whom  162  were  in  the  literary  classes,  music,  and  handicraft ;  13 
k  department  only ;  10  in  the  industrial  home :  20  acted  as  assistant  teach- 
•8  monitors.  The  branches  taught  are  those  or  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
ling  also,  in  the  senior  classes,  several  of  the  advanced  subjects  of  the  high 
he  employments  are  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  brushes,  carpets,  mats,  and 
,  cane  seating,  crocheting,  beadwork,  basket  making,  knittcig,  plain  sew- 
laking,  and  the  use  of  the  scAving  machine;  besides  the  tuning  and  repair- 
los  and  reed  organs. 

Itution  is  mainly  supported  by  the  State,  which  appropriated  in  1877  for 
penses  $39,000,  besides  $3,000  for  a  iire  escape.  In  consideration  of  this 
probably,  blind  children  in  indigent  circumstances  from  Pennsylvania  are 
mile  others  from  New  Jersey  and  Dela'varo  are  provided  for  by  those  States 

ffor  the  term  of  five  to  eight  years.    Persons  over  21  are  admitted  to  learu 
handicraft. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

naylvania  Training  School  for  Feehle-Mindcd  Children,  at  Greenwood,  1  mile 
i  and  12  from  Philadelphia,  is  in  a  healthy,  elevated  region.  Its  object  is  to 
hrough  the  school  room,  calisthenium,  workshop,  domestic  service,  and 
>or  labor — special  means  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  improvement 
ho  are  so  deficient  in  mind  or  have  such  marked  mental  eccentricities  or 
rsiou  of  habits  as  to  deprive  them  of  other  means  of  instruction.  Since  the 
the  institution  in  1852,  there  have  been  458  inmates  dismissed  improved. 
3  on  the  school  roll,  September,  1877, 248  feeble-minded  youths,  of  whom  147 
and  101  girls. —  (Annual  report,  1877,  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

:he  education  given  by  the  St4ite  to  about  three  thousand  soldiers'  orphans 
ifforded  by  benevolent  associations  in  Philadelphia  to  94  orphans  in  the 
ttitution  and  more  than  100  in  the  Educational  Home  for  BoySf  the  Gerard  CoU 
jhanSf  in  the  same  city,  had  at  the  close  of  1877  a  total  of  704  pupils  in  its 
urse,  which  begins  with  the  lowest  primary  studies  and  extendB  through  3 
schools,  the  last  of  f^hich  branches  into  departments  of  English,  of  French, 
,  of  natural  history,  of  general  physics,  of  mathematicSi  and  of  graphics. — 
the  board  of  city  trusts  for  1877.) 

ART  EDUCATION. 

the  loujj  established  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  more  recent  School  of  De- 
men^  which  last  gives  free  instruction  to  10  scholars  from  the  city  schools, 
lia  has  enjoyed  a  third  important  means  of  training  in  the  arts  since  the 

1876.  This  is  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art.  The 
rhich  consists  largely  of  choice  articles  purchased  af  the  Centennial  Exhi- 

loans  from  societies  and  individuals,  is  meant  to  aid  in  improving  the  public 
articles  for  household  use  and  decoration ;  *  the  school  is  to  afford  a  training 
ts  in  such  industries  as  go  to  produce  these  articles.  The  report  of  the  trust- 
7  states  thcit  the  museum  has  attracted  nearly  150,000  visitors,  and  that 
has  included  classes  in  drawing  and  design,  in  geometry  and  projections, 
dlework  for  hangings  and  embroidery. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININO. 

>rt  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Befuye*  for  1877 
•/  it  had  under  its  care,  in  the  opening  of  that  year,  417  youth  of  both  sexes, 
white ;  that  318  more  were  admitted  during  the  year,  and  214  discharged, 
)  in  the  institution  December  31.  The  elements  of  a  common  school  training 
ed,  and  the  boys  are  instructed  in  bnish  making,  wire  weaving,  stocking 
md  the  making  of  match  boxes ;  the  girls,  in  the  making  and  mending  of 
1  other  clothing,  and  in  the  various  domestic  industries.  Instruction  in 
)  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  training  given. 

xdustrial  Home  for  Girls^  South  Tenth  street,  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Indus- 

of  the  Immaculate  Conception^  West  Philadelphia,  130  inmates  were  reported 

U  receiving  an  elementary  literary  training,  instruction  in  morals  and  man- 

a  domestic  industries,  with  a  view  to  household  service  or  to  apprenticeship 

Injj  and  architectural  works,  with  others,  will  probably  also  bo  embraced.  -ivAV&csX 

manual  labor  school  for  the  proper  educatiou  of  wayward  tiluidreni  Yrhoa©  yatciM*  *»»*>  ***>» 
unot  or  will  not  mana/;e  them. 
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TRADflNO  IN  ORATORY. 


An  institution  in  Philadelpliia  termed  the  National  School  of  EIochHou  and  Oraiorjf 
aims  to  impart  an  aciinaintancc  with  the  spirit  of  our  literature  and  with  the  best 
methoih}  ot  rendering  its  meaning  elTectiveiy  and  im])re88ivel.v  through  due  culture 
of  all  oratorical  capacities.  Attention  is  given  to  conversation  and  oratory,  vocal 
culture,  readlufr)  and  recitation.  There  weix)  167  students,  71  ladies  and  96  men,  under 
11  instructors,  m  1877. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIC. 

In  addition  to  the  conservatories  of  music  found  in  the  cities  and  the  new  dcjiart- 
meut  of  unisic  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  musical  college  at  Froouarg. 
established  in  l)i^l,  claims  to  ailbrd  facilities  for  iirst  class  instruction  in  vocal  ami 
instrumental  music. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annnal  session  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
was  held  at  Erie,  Pa.,  August  7-9,  1877.  The  meeting,  owing  in  some  degree  to  dis- 
turbancea  ahmgthe  railroads,  was  not  largely  attended ;  but  stiU  it  fairly  represented 
the  A-arious  i)arts  of  the  State  and  their  many  school  intereat«. 

The  inaugural  address  of  President  George  L.  Iklaris  was  on  "A  thorongh  and  effi- 
cient syste»m  of  public  schools ;"  it  advocated  a  complete  system  of  free  public  edncft- 
tion  from  the  primary  school  to  the  State  university.    The  other  addresses  oud  papen 
were  on  "The  relation  of  colleges  to  common  schools,"  hy  Thomas  G.  Apple,  D.  D.: 
"  Pedagogical  muKeums."  by  Dr.  S.  P.  May,  of  Toronto,  Ontario ;  **  RcsouitionB  laid 
over  at  West  Chester"  (in  respect  to  mental  arithmetic),  by  Professor  D.  M.  Sensenig; 
"The  teacher's  i>ersonal  culture,"  by  Professor  Andrew  H.  Caughey,  of  Lafayette  c5- 
lege ;  "Teachers*  teimre  of  ollice," by  Superintendent  V.  G.  Curtis,'of  Cony ; ***  County 
institutes,"  by  Dr.  George  P.  Hays ;  and  "The  educational  problem  among  the  German 
element,"  by'Superinteudent  S.  A.  Baer,  of  Berks.    Short  addresses  were  also  made 
hy  Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  on  "Physical  trainiug,"  and  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  on 
"  Moral  training."    All  the  papers  presented  were  discussed  at  considerable  length, 
mu<*h  interest  being  manifested  in  the  various  topica.    Tlie  subject  of  hiclier  edu- 
cation, as  presented  in  the  president's  inaugural  address  afid  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Apple, 
n;ceived  a  large  shiire  of  attention ;  the  main  questions  being  as  to  tlie  relative  advan- 
tage of  a  State  university  an<l  fi*ee  public  schools  over  private  institutions  for  higher 
aiul  secondary  instruction. —  (Peunsyh'ania  School  Journal,  September,  1877.) 

NOTEWORTHY  BENEFACTION. 

ENDOWMENT  OP  A  PROFESSORSHIP  OP  SURGERY. 

Mrs.  John  Rheor  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  husband  was  for  many  years  an 
eminent  surgeon  in  that  city,  generously  gave  $r>0,0(X)  to  the  University  of  Pennsvl- 
vania  in  1877  for  the  endowment  of  the  John  Rhea  Barton  chair  of  surgery  in  Its 
medical  department. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  SEELT  HART,  LL.  D. 

Tliis  esteemed  t-eacher  and  author  was  horn  in  Stockbiidge,  Mass.,  January  28, 1810, 
and  died  in  l^hiladelphia,  Pa.,  March  26, 1877.  A  brief  sketch  of  himself  in  hia  Manual 
of  American  Literature  states  that  when  he  was  two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  settluig  in  the  woods  of  Luzerne  County,  not  far  from  the  present  town 
of  Scranton.  Eleven  years  later,  they  again  removed  to  Wilkes-Bfirre,  the  connty 
seat^  to  afford  their  son  the  a<lvant-ages  of  education  in  its  excellent  academy.  He 
prohted  by  these  advantages  so  much  that  in  4  years  ho  was  fitted  for  the  sophomore 
class  at  Princeton  College ;  entering  which  in  1827,  he  graduated  with  iirst  honor  in 
1^^.  For  a  year  after  graduation  he  was  principal  of  Natchez  Academy,  Mississippi; 
hut,  not  fmdnig  the  South  agreeable,  ho  returned  to  his  alma  mater  wt  a  student  of 
theology,  was  made  a  tutor  in  18^)2,  and  became  adjunct  professor  of  ancient  langiiages 
in  1834.*  Convince<l  from  his  experience  in  these  positions  that  there  was  need  of  a 
better  nrepamtory  training  for  students  who  were  to  engage  in  college  work,  he  re- 
fii^ied  liis  professc)rship  in  183C  and  became  principal  of  Edgehill  School,  at  Princetonj 
with  a  Aiew  to  giving  such  ^n*eparatory  training.    The  reputation  gained  in  this  and 

Srevious  positions  brought  hiui  in  1842  an  otfer  of  the  headship  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
[igh  School,  then  in  its  first  vigorous  youth.     Ho  accepted  it  and  served  with  great 
^Olciency  till  1859^  when  he  took  a  temporary  rest,  carr>*ing  with  him  the  degree  of 
'  XK,  which  had  ham  conferred  in  1B48  Viy  t\\e  \i\\\\c;miy  of  Pennsylvania.     In  1860 
^toreil  the  service  of  the  American  Sunday  S>\:^loo\\i^AQ\i*m^\MXvlA.€S?5^\M^ 
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of  it:s  publications,  and  cstabllslied  the  Snnday  School  Times,  a  ^aper  intended  to  aid 
teaolieiB.    It  met  a  wide  welcome,  and  to  secure  for  it  greater  independence  he  sep- 
arated from  the  union  and  continued  the  paper  on  his  own  account  from  1861  to  1871. 
In  1B62  he  was  called  to  the  headship  of  the  model  school  connected  with  the  New 
Jertaey  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  and  the  following  season  was  elected  principal 
o{  the  institution.    Again  his  mark  as  a  suc^^essful  teacher  was  made  so  decidedly  that 
Vrinceton  would  not  rest  without  him,  and  after  various  efforts  secured  him  once 
more,  this  time  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  in 
\Sl%    He  occupied  the  chair  about  three  years,  when,  according  to  a  previous  under- 
standing, ho  retired,  to  secure  in  Philadelphia  more  leisure  for  literary  work,  to  which 
be  had  ueen  long  devoted  and  which  had  become  quite  profitable.    But  at  the  date 
abovo  indicated,  while  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  at  once  literary  and  benevolent — 
^g  engaged  in  carrying  home  to  a  young  lady  a  manuscript  he  had  revised  for  her — 
be  fell  upon  an  icy  pavement  and  broke  his  hip.    The  accident  caused  his  death. 

Among  a  great  variety  of  works  prepared  and  published  by  him,  the  following  havo 

been  widely  popular:  In  the  School  Koom,  1868;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 

Fint  Lessons  in  Composition,  Manual  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  and  Manual  of 

English  Literature,  1872;  Manual  of  American  Literature,  and  A  Short  Course  in 

Literature,  English  and  American,  1873.    Language  Lessons  and  English  Grammar 

inalysis  were  published  not  long  before  his  death,  and  it  was  while  projecting  other 

Jundred  works,  and  especially  a  Grammar  of  Grammars,  for  which  ho  had  been  long 

accumulating  the  materials,  that  he  died. 

A  teacher  for  more  than  forty  years.  Professor  Hart  contributed  to  form  the  char- 
acters and  train  the  minds  of  over  7,000  pupils.    An  author  during  almost  the  same 
perio<l,  he  has  interested  and  instructed  by  his  published  works  a  very  much  larger 
number:  for^  although  not  brilliantly  original  nor  profoundly  learned,  he  was  well 
read  and  eminently  practical,  and  had  the  art  of  arresting  men's  attention  and  of  con- 
veying^ useful  lessons  in  a  pleasant  way.    Alike  for  the  successful  instruction  he  has 
giTen  and  for  the  excellent  works  through  which  this  may  be  continued,  ho  must  bo 
hmp  remembered,  and  with  much  respect. — (From  papers  furnished  by  Professor  J. 
K.Hart.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hion.  J.  P.  Wickbhsham,  SUUe  iuperintendent  of  public  inttryetUm^  Harriiburg, 

[Freflent  tenn,  1876-1880.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATIOX  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Yoiitli  of  school  age  (5-15  incluftive). . 
Differeut  pupils  in  public  day  schools 
ISunibcr  under  or  over  the  school  age. 

Average  uuniber  belonging 

Average  attendance 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  public  school  buildings... 

Number  of  graded  public  schools 

Number  of  ungraded  ones 

Whole  uuniber  of  public  day  schools . 

Average  time  of  these,  in  days 

Estimated  value  of  sites,  buildings,  &c 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  the  same 

WJiole  number  in  public  day  schools . . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

WHiole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them .^ 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  fund 


1875-76. 


<i53, 31G 
39,328 
W,359 
30, 516 
27,021 


430 
430 
406 
291 
757 
180 
12,456,674 


211 

869 

1,080 

fbl  49 

46  73 


1734, 116 
709,407 


$244,325 


1876-77. 


a53, 316 
39, 9r,9 
52,240 
30,816 
^,562 


431 
442 

496 
292 
788 
181 
$2, 644, 541 


212 

892 

1,104 

$80  69 

45  91 


$730, 422 
725,903 


$240,376 


Increase. 


631 
881 
300 
541 


1 
12 
30 

1 
31 

1 
$187,867 


1 
23 
2i 


>•«  w* 


$16,496 


|0  80 


$3,694 


V,9& 


a  Tlioro  bos  boon  no  now  cenflua  since  1875,  nnd  tbe  nnmbor  thon  ascertained  is  still  used. 
h  Tbe  i»cbool  coinmissionur  gives  tbcso  us  appi-oximate  ratbcr  tlum  ceilain  numben. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  State  commissiouer  of  public  wsbso^ 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

Notes  on  the  statistics. — With  the  exception  of  income  and  exx>enditiire,  t^ 
statistics  in  the  table  include  only  public  day  schools.  Besides  these,  there  veitf  ^ 
1876-^77,  28  evening  schools,  taught  on  an  average  12  weeks,  the  same  number  MilJ 
year,  with  a  diminution  of  1  week  in  the  time  of  their  sessions.  They  enrolled  3,73w 
dillcrent  pupils,  an  increase  of  560;  liad  an  average  belonging  of  2,720,  au  increasfi  J 
325;  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,714,  an  increase  of  129.  The  whole  niunbtf» 
teachers  employed  in  them  was  177,  an  iucrea^K)  of  :^ ;  the  average  number;  ISS^  •• 
increase  of  21. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education  has  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools' 

It  is  composed  of  8  members,  the  governor  and  lieutenant  ffovemor  being  membflS 

ex  offlvio,  and  the  general  assembly  choosing  annually  2  of  tue  remaining  8  for  ternj 

of  3  ycnrs,  in  such  order  as  to  secvitc  Vrovidenco  County  2  members  of  the  board  t» 

each  other  county  1  member.    It  lepoil^  sAmutLW^  \.o  \\i^  ^^i^KtoX  oaaembly. 
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laU  eamnUsMoner  of  public  schooU,  elected  annnally  by  the  board,  serves  as  its 
ary  and  executive  officer  to  visit  and  inspect  schools,  to  suggest  improvements, 
ommend  uniformity  of  text  books,  and  to  make  annual  report  to  the  board. 

LOCAL. 

ooZ  committee9  of  not  less  than  3  members  are  chosen  by  the  towns  for  terms  of  3 
each,  and  are  liable  to  change  of  one-third  of  their  material  by  a  new  election 
year.  Women  are  eli^ble.  Where  the  town  system  prevails,  as  it  does  in  8 
,  the  committee  has  entire  control  of  the  school  system,  choosing  a  superintendent 
lools  if  the  voters  of  the  town  fail  to  elect  one  at  the  town  meeting. 
ifid  trustee9y  chosen  by  the  districts  into  which  towns  are  usually  divided,  and 
Btinff  of  one  or  three  persons,  have  charge  of  the  schools  of  their  respective  dis- 
I,  aided  in  their  duties  by  a  clerk^  a  treasurer,  and  a  collector  chosen  by  the 
ct,  as  the  town  committees  are  aided  by  the  town  clerks,  treasurers,  and  ool- 
ra.~(Coinmon  School  Manual,  published  by  State  authority. ) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  given  on  the  preceding  page,  there  has  been 
eworthy  advance  all  along  the  line:  631  more  pupils  in  public  schools.  541  more 
erase  attendance.  12  more  public  school  buildings  (7  of  these  certainly  large 
mes),  31  more  puolic  day  schools  (all  graded  excejpt  1),  24  more  teachers,  and  a 
derably  higher  valuation  of  school  property,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
this  year  and  is  here  larger  in  proportion  than  in  any  other  State  except  Nebraska, 
"eceipts  for  schools,  too.  have  diminished  very  slightly  and  the  expenditure  on 
has  increased  in  marked  degree,  yet  without  entirely  emptying  the  school 
Qiy.  The  same  clearly  perceptible  increase  is  apparent  in  the  attendance  on 
ing  schools,  which  are  more  general  in  this  State  than  in  anv  other  in  the  Union 
io  an*  excellent  work  for  those  who  cannot  attend  the  day  schools, 
lile  the  absolute  Increase  in  the  schools  is  thus  considerable,  the  relative  increase 
rolment  and  attendance  is  shown  by  the  superintendent  to  have  gone  beyond 
dvance  in  school  population ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  public  school  system  hav- 

•  Blighter  hold  on  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  people,  as  some  assert,  it  is 
that  it  is  rather  tightenmg  that  hold.    Still  the  commissioner  does  not  rest  con- 

with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  Admitting  that  the  schools 
«tter  attended  than  in  past  years^  and  taking  this  as  evidence  of  some  improve- 
>  of  their  quality,  he  thinks  the  time  has  come  for  more  advance  in  both  direc- 

•  As  respects  attendance,  he  says  that  the  increase  reached  is  due  to  no  special 
s  made,  but  rather  to  the  natural  workings  of  the  svstcm^  and  he  urges  that  im- 
ate  endeavors  be  made  to  ''close  up  the  cap  which  now  exists  ^tween  the 
)er  of  those  who  should  attend  school  and  that  of  those  who  do,"  He  would  not 
compulsion  resorted  to  for  this  till  all  the  resources  of  argument  and  appeal  and 
i^olent  aid  in  clothing  and  in  books  have  been  exhausted;  but  then  he  would  not 
Kte  to  use  legal  means  to  secure  to  the  children  of  neglectful  or  bad  parents  those 
ttional  advantages  of  which  they  are  deprived.  The  commissioner  thinks  that 
oality  of  the  schooling  given  may  be  improved  by  striving  less  to  impart  knowl- 
and  more  to  educate  or  develop  the  pupil:  the  former  preparing  for  limited 
of  action,  the  latter  rendering  the  mind  bold  and  comprehensive  and  giving  to 
iBCSBor  the  jwwer  of  unlimited  control. — (Stat«  report.) 

GRADED  AND  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

the  result  of  a  demand  for  a  degree  of  efficiency  which  can  be  secured  in  no 
way  than  by  an  arrangement  of  the  pupils  according  to  their  ages  and  their 
iity  for  studying  certain  things,  about  three-fifths  of  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island 
nded.  By  general  consent  they  are  far  better  than  the  old  ungraded  schools 
i€  work  to  be  done.  But,  with  all  the  excellences  of  the  grad^  system,  Mr. 
irell  holds  that  it  has  shortcomings  to  be  remedied  and  excesses  to  be  repressed; 
graded  schools  are  sometimes  arbitrary  in  their  organization  and  tyrannous  in 
administration,  that  the  system  is  placed  first  and  education  second.  He  there- 
oggests  the  introduction  of  ^eatcr  elasticity  in  the  system  as  to  gradation,  clas- 
ion  and  instruction ;  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  he  says,  that  the  studies  pursued 
rt  the  end,  but  only  a  means  toward  the  attainment  of  it.  He  urges  that  more 
^ion  be  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  large  class  of  children  who  leave  school  for  the 
>r  the  mill  at  or  before  their  twelfth  year.  The  indisputable  fact  that  so  many 
OS  cut  off  from  ail  suitable  educational  advantages  at  on  early  age,  he  sa3r8,  must 
iognized,  and  it  should  lead  to  efforts  to  so  arrange  the  course  of  study  that 
who  leave  early  may  make  the  most  of  their  limited  advantages.  He  would 
[oeQtly  have  the  courses  arranged  not  with  exclusive  refeieixoe  t«  VSwh  ift^  'wV^ 
the  programme^  but  with  regard  to  the  many  who  mwat  \e«v^  "Vsie&Qiift  ^^ 
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completion,  remembering  that  "the  true  theory  of  a  common  school  piogitnui: 
that  every  step  shall  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for  stepping  out,  rather  thai 
stepping  up."  He  is  therefore  pleased  to  see  in  the  report  from  Newport  that  an  aJ 
is  on  foot  there  to  meet  this  need  by  ^o  creation  of  a  secondary  course  that  ma^ 
cure  to  pupils  leaving  school  early  in  life  some  of  the  advantages  which  haT6  h 
fully  eiyoyed  thus  far  by  only  the  more  favored  few. 

The  imgraded  schools,  which  are  almost  wholly  in  the  rural  districts,  have  as  a  i 
no  settled  organization,  no  continuous  plan  of  op<|ration,  no  dofinit-eness  of  aim, 
no  imity  of  enort.  What  they  want,  therefore,  is  direction,  a  distinct  iK>lioy  thatx 
govern  all  their  movements,  though  they  may  not  all  move  on  the  same  line.  To  ' 
end  he  would  like  such  a  general  course  of  study  prescribed  as  may  keep  pnpUifi 
wasting  half  their  school  life  for  want  of  a  plan  of  action,  and  then  have  such  pn 
sion  made  for  maintaining  the  schools  as  may  enable  them  to  secure  and  retain  ag 
order  of  teachers,  as  is  the  case  with  graded  schools. 

The  general  institution  of  a  town  system  instead  of  a  district  system  is  evidei 
lookt^d  to  by  him  as  a  great  means  towanl  effecting  the  reforms  required,  and  tlioe 
now  8  towns  which  have  this  system,  cither  wholly  or  in  part. — (State  report) 

MAXUAL  EDUCATION. 

In  common  with  many  other  Stato  school  officers,  Mr.  Stockwell  notices  the  abae 
from  most  schools  of  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  a  large  portion  of 
children;  this  factor  is  the  "labor  clement."  He  would  have  the  absence  remed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  system  of  technical  instruction  as  e^iibited  at  ^ 
Centennial  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  since  modified  b^  President  Runkle,  of  Maanci 
setts — a  system  which  makes  each  step  of  the  traimng  educational,  which  intndn 
it  in  its  prox>er  relation  to  those  which  have  preceded  and  those  which  are  to  fiUo 
which  puts  construction  out  of  sight,  and  makes  instruction  take  its  plaoe;  wU 
does  not  seek  to  teach  this  or  that  specific  thing  so  much  as  to  train  the  Band  and  ( 
to  do  anvthing  of  which  thev  are  cax)ablc ;  and  which  uses  throughout  the  claaa^yittt 
by  which  one  expert  or  teacnor  is  enabled  to  impart  to  many  at  a  time  the  ImowM 
that  the  old  apprentice  system  gave  to  only  one.  As  one  present  means  tothian^ 
in  training,  he  reconunends  the  general  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  scboolap  a 
as  an  accomplishment  but  as  an  educational  agency — an  indispensable  fiist  at6p 
manual  education,  which  must  be  taken  to  ])repare  for  more  advanced  ones,  aaexpc! 
euce  and  reason  shall  point  out  the  way. — (State  report.) 

FREE  PUBUC  LIBRARIES. 

Twelve  of  these  aids  to  educational  improvement  received  assistance  fhrai  the  Wj 
in  1877,  amoimtin^  to  $1,050,  toward  enlarging  and  improving  their  meana  of  in^ 
ence.  The  libraries  assisted  must  in  cverv  case  be  frce  to  all  citizens  of  aoitv 
age  and  character  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  are  situated ;  must  present^ 
an  application  for  State  aid  a  catalogue  of  the  books  owned  and  a  writtoi  atatem^ 
of  their  nimiber  and  condition ;  wltu  every  new  application  must  file  a  achedoU 
the  books  purchased  with  the  preceding  grant ;  must  always  have  printed  cataM 
for  reference ;  and  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  of  ed^ 
tion.  These  conditions  complied  with,  a  library  may  receive  $50  annmdly  frooi 
State  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  provided  it  contains  500  volumes,  and  |S5  0 
for  each  additional  500  volumes ;  no  library,  however,  to  get  more  than  (500  in 
year.  Under  the  encouragement  thus  judiciously  affonled,  the  free  libraries  grado^ 
but  steadily  increase,  and,  as  those  books  only  can  be  counted  that  are  fit  m  naoy 
condition  of  the  volumes  must  bo  generally  pretty  good.  The  libraries  aided  in  ^ 
contained  21,788  volumes. — (State  report  and  other  sources.) 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  only  legislation  respecting  public  schools  in  1877  that  has  any  more  than  1* 
Interest  was  an  amendment  to  the  school  law  respecting  teachers.  With  a  vie^ 
putting  a  strange  teacher  on  trial,  school  boards  are  allowed  to  grant  a  ceitlA' 
valid  lor  less  than  a  year.  Then,  if  tlie  candidate  proves  unsuccessful,  he  can  etf 
be  dismissed  when  his  certificate  expires,  while  for  a  good  teacher  such  a  oertift* 
can  be  easily  renewed. — (State  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS.* 

OFFICERS. 

Under  a  general  law,  school  committees  consist  of  at  least  3  members.  In  Vt 
deuce  there  are  6  for  each  ward ;  in  Newport,  2  for  each  ward,  with  2  fix)m  the  (At 

'Providence  and  Newport  oro  tho  only  cities  reco<niized  in  the  State  cendoa  of  1875,  thouA 
towns  aa  Lincoln,  with  a  population  of  1V5<^«  Pawtucket,  with  18,404;  Warwick,  with  11,«14 
TToonsocket,  with  13,&70,  might,  fcomlheVs  aiiQf\)QT^V.Q;iift^«ac>W 
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\TfS^  making  12  in  all.    There  is  thns  in  each  city  provision  for  annual  chan^  of  one- 
Uid;  also,  a  city  superintendent  in  each. — (Laws  and  reports.) 

STATISTICS.* 


Cities. 


aswunt..., 


PopalAtioD, 
1675. 


14,038 

100.675 

13,570 


Children  of 
school  sgo, 
1675. 


BnTolmflnt. 


«,807 

19,177 

3,836 


1,840 

13.500 

1,G16 


▲venigo  at- 
tendsnoe. 


1.8S7 

10.986 

l.OOd 


Teachers. 


48 

SdO 

37 


Ezi>end- 
iture. 


t09.3dl 

344, 813 

55.169 


ADDITIOXAL  PARTICULARS. 


Aaifport  is  credited  in  the  State  rexK>rt  with  10  school  buildings,  valued,  with  sites 
and  foniiture,  at  $208,700.  In  these  were  taught  34  graded  schools  and  1  ungraded 
in  1876-77,  besides  5  evening  schools  for  an  average  of  8  weeks  each.  In  the  even- 
ing flchools  (which  were  graded  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  book-keeping,  and 
nuzed)  11  teachers  were  employed  on  an  average,  and  291  diilereut  pupils  were  enrolled 
tdditional  to  the  enrolment  in  the  table,  which  is  for  the  day  schools  only.  The 
sttendance  was  good,  and,  as  disorder  was  punished  by  exclusion,  deportment  soon 
nie  to  the  standard  of  the  day  schools.  The  superintendent  thinks  that  much  crood 
VM  accomplished,  more  than  in  former  years.  In  private  and  church  schools  there 
^  bIm  an  enrolment  of  719  pupils^  so  that  the  whole  enrolment  in  all  schools  reached 
V^y  just  exceeding  the  number  of  children  of  school  ace.  Drawing  and  music  enter 
uito  toe  instruction  for  the  day  schools,  special  teachers  oeing  employed  for  both  these 
Mies,  and  the  questions  for  examination  in  these  and  other  subjects  show  plainly 
w  thorough  work  is  done.  That  in  drawing  is  said  to  be  much  in  advance  of  the 
fiaoeding  year,  through  a  better  appreciation  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  community  and 
»8  efforts  of  an  energetic  teacher.    Music,  through  like  attention,  is  reported  to  have 

»)d  a  similar  success,  improving  much  in  tone  and  pitch  since  the  introduction  of 
pipes. 

An  ungraded  course  for  the  "  winter  scholars,"  who  come  in  during  the  cold  months 
J*d  leave  when  spring  offers  opportunities  for  outdoor  work,  is  urged  by  the  super- 
nitendent.  Such  boys — for  these  winter  scholars  are  generally  boys — cannot  well  enter 
nito  the  midst  of  grades,  and  cannot  remain  long  enough  to  comploto  the  studies  of  a 
yyar.  For  them  he  would  therefore  have  a  course  which  would  give  them  the  begin- 
^gsand  carry  them  to  the  heart  of  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to. — (State  and 
^^wports  for  1876-77.) 

^fvvtdenoe  reports  to  the  State  commissioner  49  school  buildings,  of  which  6  were 
JJ^leted  and  opened  during  1876-77,  while  a  new  high  school  building,  greatly 
jyWfid,  was  commenced.  The  valuation  of  all  public  school  property  for  the  year  was 
•1745^000.  The  city  day  schools,  all  graded,  numbered  23C :  the  evening  schools,  8, 
'n*  101  teachers  and  2,3&1  pupils.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  too,  there 
Jjie  8  vacation  schools  held,  as  in  previous  years,  for  terms  of  G  weeks,  under  22 
J^U^ien,  with  an  enrolment  of  1,238  pupils.  The  course  in  these  schools  is  not  given, 
*^  it  probably  •included,  as  in  the  past,  much  oral  instruction  on  practical  matters 
**always  attended  to  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

Hie  proper  arrangement  of  a  course  of  study  so  as  neither  to  ])ress  heavily  on  the 
JJ«r  eeholars  nor  needlessly  keep  back  the  quicker  ones,  has  evidently  engaged  tho 
*^tion  of  Superintendent  Leach.  Ue  sees  that  on  the  whole  the  ppesent  courses  are 
"00  fuli^  ng  many  pupils  cannot  master  them,  while  many  others  drop  out,  year  after 


T^t  without  an  approach  to  a  completion  of  the  course.  To  secure  the  best  results, 
"gorges  that  the  fundmnental  branches,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  aiithmetio,  bo 
■J^jonghly  studied,  believing  that  good  drill  in  these  is  more  important  and  more 
■^Jft^fly  beneficial  than  a  multitude  of  thiugs  half  learned. — (City  report  for  1876-77.) 
j^«oiMiocike<,  although  not  a  city  in  its  organization,  ranks  with  many  such  in  i)opu- 
^^  and  merits  notice  for  its  schools,  \vhich,  except  2  outlying  ungraded  ones,  are 
T*!^  as  primary,  intennediate,  grammar,  and  high.  The  primary  schools  appear  t-o 
J^ive  the  special  attention  they  deserve  as  lying  at  the  base  of  the  whole  system, 
■Jd  teachers  equal  to  any  in  the  other  grades  are  said  to  have  been  provided  for  them, 
^^  they  have  been  furnished  even  more  fully  than  the  others  with  needful  appsi- 
?^  and  books  for  the  desk.  For  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades  a  new  and 
2*tttifal  building  has  been  provided  in  place  of  one  burned  in  1875.  Three  grammar 
JggoU  exist,  each  with  a  male  principal.  The  high  school  numbered  67  pupils  in 
2J"^»  A  course  in  vocal  music  has  been  introduced  into  the  grammar  and  i^h 
"^Na.    Evening  schools  were  maintained  from  October  23, 1876,  to  February  16, 1^77, 

ai  S*  *K?*  *"'  ^^^  cities  are  from  the  city  reports.    Those  for  oxpeiMUtTito  VacYuAft  ft^«a^&  a»^^3\ 
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having  a  total  of  16  teachers  and  A2A  pupils,  with  an  average  belonging  of  221  nd  a; 
average  attendance  of  134.  They  are  reported  to  have  been  far  more  sncceaifiil  tha 
in  any  preceding  session. — (Report  for  1876-^77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  KOBBCAL  SCHOOL,  PROVIDENCB. 

The  number  of  students  here  in  1876-77  was  143 ;  the  number  of  gradaatea^  SI, 
whom  14  engaged  in  teaching.  Five  resident  and  7  non-resident  instructors  hi^ 
charge  of  the  studies,  wliich  cover  2  years  for  a  prescribed  ordinary  course  and  S  jes 
more  for  an  authorized  advanced  course.  The  latter  includes  Latin,  Greek,  Genus 
mathematics,  and  natural  science,  and  is  meant  to  prepare  for  higher  work  and  beUi 
positions  than  the  former.  Graduates  from  the  m^  course  and  graduates  of  hi, 
schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  second  course  without  examination.  Othen  lai 
prove  their  qualification  before  entering. — (Report  and  return.) 

The  report  of  the  trustees  for  1877  states  that  the  standard  in  the  school  botii^^ 
admission  and  for  graduation  is  raised  steadily  from  year  to  year,  and  that  then  & ^ 
gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  who  enter. — (State  lepoK 

teachers'  meetings  and  INSTITUTES. 

In  Bristol  there  are  meetings  of  the  teachers  under  direction  of  the  school  eonuiui^ 
once  at  least  in  each  term  for  consultation  as  to  school  concerns  and  discnssipnof  pn 
tical  matters  in  a  quiet  way.  At  Cranston  such  meetings  are  reported  to  be  hdd  qoi 
terl V,  and  to  have  proved  both  interesting  and  instructive.  At  C^locester  the  commits 
held  2  such  in  the  winter  of  1876-77,  <'  with  gratifying  resulta."  At  North  Smitbfic 
several  appear  to  hav^e  been  held,  exerting,  as  usual,  a  beneficial  influence. 

Provision  is  made  by  law  for  holding  teachers'  institutes  under  the  direction  of  t^ 
St-ate  commissioner,  and  he  reports  that  within  the  year  he  conducted  3  himself  Ai 
assisted  in  the  work  of  2  others,  having  in  all  the  aid  of  prominent  instruoton  andpi 
feasors. 

The  attendance  of  teachers  at  these  institutes  was  good,  and  a  very  general  interi 
was  awakened  in  each  conmiunity  in  which  they  were  hold.  In  all  but  one  insteli 
the  plan  was  adopted  of  holding  the  sessions  on  school  days  instead  of  taking  a  h^ 
day.  A  larger  attendance  was  uius  secured.  The  institute  work  was  made  ssptj 
tical  as  possible,  nothing  being  introduced  into  the  daily  sessions  except  that  wlu 
bore  directly  upon  the  work  of  the  common  schools.  At  each  one  the  oomnuHk^i 
made  a  specialty  of  the  metric  system,  causing  it  to  be  presented  in  a  very  thoiou 
manner  by  means  of  a  complete  set  of  the  metric  measures. 

Discouragements  in  the  way  of  such  assemblages  diminish  from  year  to  year  u  ^ 
fact  becomes  more  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  institutes  impart  valuable  mstraetJ 
ami  that  those  teachers  who  attend  achieve  the  highest  measure  of  sucoeas.— (81^ 
report.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Fourteen  cities  and  towns  are  still  reported  as  having  separate  liigh  schools,  or  bAo 
of  equal  grade,  public  or  private.  Four  years  appears  to  be  the  ordinary  lengtla 
the  course.  At  rrovidence  an  elegant  building  has  been  erected  for  the  high  BcbC 
from  which  school  85  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools  are  said  to  be  r* 
plied.  At  Newport,  because  a  portion  of  every  class  drops  out  before  the  completr 
of  the  course,  t)^  strictly  practical  and  disciplinary  studies  have  been  evenly  oistc 
iited  throughout  the  4  years,  so  that  every  pupil  may  get  the  utmost  possible  ben' 
from  these  during  his  time  in  the  school.  The  high  school  here  is  supplying^  WJ 
long  felt  in  the  community  by  abundantly  ftimishing,  for  the  first  time  m  the  biflt« 
of  the  place,  candidates  for  teachers'  places  who  are  well  trained  and  csmable. 
Bristol  the  high  school  fell  off  considerably  during  the  year  from  the  lessor  an  dfe 
ive  assistant  teacher  whose  place  was  not  suppli^.  At  Woousocket  a  new  and  bei 
tiful  building  for  the  high  and  erammar  schools  was  dedicated  in  1877.  At  East  Qt^ 
wich  it  is  proposed  to  turn  to  nigh  school  purposes  the  advantages  of  the  excell^ 
academy  tnere,  which  can  be  had  at  smaller  cost  than  would  be  needful  to  maintat 
high  schooL 

The  public  discussion  of  the  high  school  question  during  the  year  has  strengthflS 

the  sentiment  that  sustains  these  schools  and  drawn  forth  an  emphatic  utteranoe 

favor  of  them.    At  the  session  of  1876  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  State  paP 

a  resolution  instructing  its  committee  on  education  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  }up' 

*'  whether  or  not  the  public  money  now  expended  on  schools  above  the  grade  ofgtB 

mar  schools  could  not  be  expended  more  to  the  public  advantage  in  iustmctiDg 

pupilB  attending  the  public  schools  in  the  Industrial  arts."    The  report  of  the  comi* 

tee  in  response  to  this  inquiry  stated  that  **T\i«>  \\i^\i«T  education  is  the  fountain 

popular  education.    We  see  that  in  aW  coxmlTi^  \^\i<it<b  ^^\jX  ^\iK^(K)sa\^&a  ^.ttended 
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to  instract  tho  masses  it  has  beon  due  to  the  influences  emanating  from  the 
;lier  seminaries  of  learning.  Whatever  influences  operate  detrimentally  to  the  hiffh 
tools  in  the  some  decree  militate  against  the  real  efficiency  of  the  elementary  schools. 
jr  liigh  schools  may  Be  modified,  altered,  or  improved,  as  tho  exigencies  of  the  vori- 
A  localities  require,  but  never  abolished.^' — (City  ro^rts  and  State  report.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges^  private  academies,  and  preparatory 
hoolSy  see  Tables  lY^  YI,  and  VII  of  tho  appendix  Ibllowing,  and  the  summaries  of 
tern  in  the  Seport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

This  university  continues  to  bo  the  one  moans  for  collegiate  training  in  this  Stat«, 
ifBd  seems  amply  to  supply  all  present  needs  in  this  direction.    Depending  on  the  high 
tcbools  of  the  public  system  and  various  good  classical  schools  around  to  prepare  can- 
didates for  admission  to  its  classes,  it  has  no  pre^iaratory  school,  but  it  will  examine 
in  certain  studies,  a  year  beforehand,  such  as  propose  to  enter  its  freshman  class,  thus 
^ving  time  to  make  up  all  deficiencies  and  secure  the  most  thorough  preparation  pos- 
nbld.i    Besides  specisd  courses  for  students  who  are  not  candidates  lor  a  degree,  the 
Mttdemieoldepartaient  includes  the  customary  classical  course  for  the  degree  of  bache- 
Iflv  of  arts  and  3  courses  for  that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  all  covering  4  years  each. 
Two  of  these  3  include  classical  studies  in  some  measure;  the  third  omits  these  and 
nlMtitotes  for  them  scientific  studies.    In  all  these  courses  there  is  a  large  allowance 
of  elective  studies,  beginning  in  the  classical  with  the  second  sophomore  semester;  in 
the  philoflophicol,  with  the  ilrst  one. 

For  its  semiannual  examinations,  Brown  secures  in  addition  to  the  facultv  commit- 
m  of  examination  in  each  study ;  these  are  composed  of  prominent  teachers,  clergymen, 
"Wyers,  doctors,  and  scientists. — (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

A  new  fire  proof  library  building,  with  accommodations  for  150,000  volimies,  is  the 
«uof  oatwaia  addition  made  in  1877.  The  fun<ls  for  this,  amounting  to  965,000,  besides 
*  lot,  came  from  the  always  lil)eral  hands  of  the  late  John  Carter  Browii,  a.  m.,  for 
"*fy  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  fellows. 

For  fiill  statistics  of  the  academical  department,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  fol- 
"'^g;  for  a  summary  of  these,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific  department  of  Brown  University  ci^joys  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
8'»ttt  for  a  State  college  of  agriculture  and  tho  mechanic  arts,  and  is  substantially  such 
•college for  this  State.  Its  regular  course  of  study  is  of  3  years,  ami  is  meant  for 
""Wcn^  who  wish  to  prepare  for  pursuits  especially  requiring  knowledge  of  mathc- 
*^Qcal  and  physictil  science  and  their  apjdifation  to  the  industrial  arts.  Applied 
*?^i«try,  civil  engineering,  and  agriculture  in  some  of  its  scientific  branches  are  the 
*™*5  specialties  of  this  department.  Students  who  enter  only  for  these  studies  in 
^Aole  or  in  part  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  admission  as  those  for  the  select 
ypyoSi  and,  having  pursued  them,  receive  certificates  stating  tho  time  of  their  uni- 
??Jty  residence  and  the  measure  of  their  acquisitions.  If  they,  however^  follow  on 
^jn  thia  beginning  the  regular  classical  or  scientific  courses  of  the  university  to  their 
^''^filuaion,  they  may  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  philosophy. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

^|o  lar  as  is  known,  there  are  no  professional  schools  yet  established  in  Rhode  Island, 
JPf^y  preparation  for  professional  pursuits  beyond  the  private  study  of  theology  with 
^|?KnQen,  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  with  physicians  and  apothecaries,  and  of  law 
^^  lawyers.  * 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

*l>tCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  TIIE  BLIND,  AND  THE  FEEBLE-MIXDED. 

•1^^  State  makes  an  annual  allowance  for  the  care  and  education  of  these  several 
r^*^  of  unfortunates;  but,  haviug  no  institutions  of  her  own  for  these  purposes,  has 
"  '^^  herself  of  those  in  other  States. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

jjj**^  State,  as  such,  has  no  reformatory  or  industrial  school.  The  city  of  Providence, 
H^^^^i  sustains  the  Prwidenoe  Ecfarm  School j  which  makes  its  tweuty-wi'^c\iWi«a»xxs^ 


w«  of  the  exawination  papers  for  admission  in  1877  are  given  iatViccalaAoga^ioT 
f,  MBdabow  B  determination  to  have  well  fitted  students. 


\^((^  waViQSBa^ 
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rexK>rt.    This  shows  that  since  the  fonndiug  of  the  school  in  1850  it  hjM  had  2,584!: 
mates,  of  whom  213  remained  at  the  date  of  the  report.    These  inmates  have  oomefti^-: 
iiwery  porticm  of  the  State^  Providence  naturally  fnmlshing  the  largest  number^ 
great  i)roportiou  of  them  bemg  boys.   As  nsiial  in  such  cases,  many  who  enter  are  f"'^ 
ate  and  often  have  been  idle  vagrants.    But  those  admitted  are  subjected  to  i 
training,  receive  moral  instruction,  and  are  taught  such  simple  industries  as  may  emt 
them  to  earn  an  honest  living. —  (Keport  and  return.) 

The  Shelter f  a  |)rivate  benevolent  institution^  also  in  Providence,  recoives  andi 

young  colored  ohildren  in  reading,  writing,  anthraetic,  and  vocal  music,  as  well  as       —  ™ 
sewing  and  housework,  ])lacing  them  afterwards  in  families.    Twenty-five  were  "" 

trained  in  1877. — (Return.) 

ABT  EDUCATION. 

A  school  to  instruct  artisans  in  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  and  designing,  wii 
view  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  art  to  the  requirements  of  trade  uid 
ufacturo,  has  been  planned  in  rrovideuce  and  will  probiibly  bo  open  for  such  tn 
in  the  autumn  of  1878. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  thirty-second  annual  session  of  this  ossociation  was  held  at  P*ro\idenco,  i 
11-13,  1877,*  and  was  one  of  more  than  usual  interest  in  respect  to  the  importance 
the  questions  considered,  the  speakers  who  gave  instruction,  and  the  number  of  i 
ers  who  assembled.  ^ 

The  first  meetings  of  the  institute  were  held  in  sections.    Before  the  high  mshx^^ 
section  the  chief  address  wa«  dclivere<l  by  Professor  J.  H.  Appleton,  of  Brown  UtJ'''' 
versity,  on  ^*The  methods  of  teaching  chemistry.''    The  session  for  the  primary  ttH« 
grammar  department  was  largely  attended.    *Mr.  A.  J.  Manchester  described,  intJ^ 
blackboard  illustrations,  ^'Methods  of  drill  in  jiennuinship ; "  Miss  MaiyL.  Jewett,or 
the  StAt-e  Normal  School,  gave  ''A  general  exercise  for  common  schools,"  and  Mr.  L.  W. 
Russell  delivered  an  address  upon  *^  Some  defects  in  re.nding  and  their  remedy."   In 
the  evening,  Hon.  Joseph  White,  late  secretary  of  the  Miissachusetts  board  of  educa- 
tion, addressed  the  institute  on  *' Moral  and  religious  training." 

On  the  following  day  addresses  were  delivered  and  papers  read  on  "  Reform  in  spell- 
ing," by  Mr.  Edward  II.  Cutler,  of  the  l^rovidcnce  High  School,  and  on  '^  English  lit- 
erature in  the  common  schools,"  by  Principal  Greenougli,  of  the  nonnal  school.    "The 
metric  system,"  in  its  principles,  methods,  rules,  and  advanta<^  was  discussed  by 
\V.  F.  Bradbury,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  "The  Kindergarten,"  by  Hon.  B.  G.  North- 
rop, of  Connecticut.     The  cnstomary   large  mass  meeting  in  the  evening,  held  in 
Music  Hall,  was  addressed  by  Rev.  U.  I.  Cushman,  on  "The  practical  in  education;'* 
by  Hon.  Joseph  Whit^,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  "Importance  of  the  teachers'  collins ; " 
by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  on  "The  English  language  p'  by  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends,  on  "How 
far  should  the  state  educate?"  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  spoke  on  various  educa- 
tional topics. 

On  the  last  day,  addresses  were  delivered  by  William  B.  Dwight,  of  the  Connecticut 
Normal  School,  on  "Reaching  >lie  mind  of  the  pupil,"  and  by  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell, 
on  "Education  at  the  CentennioL" 

The  exercises  each  day  were  enlivened  by  singing,  by  the  reading  of  entertaining 
selections,  and  by  a  discussion  of  the  diflcreut  addresses  and  papers. —  (No-w>£ngland 
Journal  of  Education.)  ^ 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

ALEXIS  CASWELL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1877,  died  this  honored  ex-president  of  Brown  Univoniity— 
distinguished  at  once  as  a  scholar,  scit'utist,  divine,  and  useful  citizen.  Bom*^  in 
Taunton,  Mass.,  January  29,  1799,  he  was  thus  nearlv  78.  Descending,  on  both 
sides,  from  old  New  England  blood,  he  grew  up  with  all  the  sturdy  firmness  of  that 
stock,  plodded  five  miles  on  foot  every  day  while  preparing  himself  for  college,  and  en- 
tering Brown  University  in  September,  1818,  bore  off  in  1822  the  highest  honors  in  a 
class  of  more  than  usual  excellence.  After  a  year  of  further  study,  accepting  a  tutor- 
8hii>  at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  he  rose  to  the  professorship  of  ancient 
lan^agea  within  two  years,  discharging  with  great  acxieptability  the  dnties  of  tho 
chair  from  1825  to  1827,  and  pursuing  theological  studies  at  tJie  same  time.  Owing  to  the 
embarrassed  circumstances  of  the  college,  he  temporarily  accepted  tho  pastorate  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  tnat  of  an  important  church  in  Prov- 
idence, of  which  he  had  oecome  a  member  while  in  college.  While  engaged  in  this 
latter  charge  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  the  professorship  of  mathematica  and  philoeophy 
in  his  alma  mater  fell  vacant  through  the  xoMviiuivWwv  o^  Dr,  Alva  Woods.  Mr.  Caa- 
I      ivol],  being  at  ouco  offered  tho  chsur,  accey^tcCi  \t,  osiOk.  \Xi&Ykfi^lcic:^«c^NR9A  HeuHiied 
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UeffO  and  with  Providonce.  Coming  thns  into  intimate  aseociation  with 
a^^iand,  who  had  been  elected  to  his  high  office  eighteen  months  before, 
feasor  j^ve  his  chief  his  heartiest  assistance  in  efforts  to  improve  the  dis- 
le  institation  and  to  enlarge  and  elevate  its  conrse.  In  such  haimonions 
they  went  on  till  1865,  when  President  Wayland  resigned  the  place  which 
once  1827.  and  President  Sears  came  in.  As  the  senior  member  ofthe  faculty, 
biUty  and  usefulness,  most  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
tnd  for  some  time  previous  substantially  its  head,  Dr.  Caswell  misht  reason- 
;peoted  at  this  time  a  promotion  to  the  presidency.  And  when  what  he  had 
A  was  given  to  anotner,  it  would  not  have  been  strange  if  he  had  shown 
ointment.  But  if  any  was  experienced,  no  one  heard  it  from  his  lips  or 
I  countenance.  He  went  about  his  duties  (since  1850,  those  of  instruction 
tics  and  astronomy)  as  if  everything  had  gone  according  to  his  wish,  giv- 
T  president  the  same  hearty  support  he  had  always  given  Dr.  Wayland. 
ater  he  allowed  himself,  for  the  first  time,  a  year  of  rest  and  travel,  visit- 
*onomical  observatories  of  the  Old  World,  and  attending  meetings  of  its 
iociations.  Then,  after  two  years'  further  service,  in  18to  he  resigned  the 
p  which  for  thirty-live  years  he  had  adorned,  and  retired  to  attend  to  his 
I  private  interests.  But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  private  life.  The 
»f  the  university  again  becominc;  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Sears  in 
1867,  it  was  offered  to  Dr.  Caswell*  in  the  January  following.  He  accepted 
f  confidence,  successfully  administered  his  trust  for  four  years  and  a  half, 
;ain  rcsigTied,  leaving  the  university  with  a  larger  student  roll,  a  fuller 
an  additional  professorship,  and  a  museum  much  increased, 
inected  with  the  college  ho  had  been  for  many  years  an  active  member  and 
isident  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  and  was 
riginal  corporators  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science.  In  these  associa- 
L  done  valuable  service.  But  now  the  evening  of  life  came  on,  the  quiet 
d  social  life  was  sought,  and  while  not  withholding  his  counsels  from  the 
s  presence  from  such  scientific  gatherings  as  he  could  attend,  it  was  mainly 
d  philanthropical  associations  that  called  him  from  his  retirement  and 
1  again  before  the  world.  His  last  days  of  a  well  spent  life  were  serenely 
oity  which  is  said  to  have  been  '^  crowded  with  his  mends,  but  containing 
a  single  enemy." —  (Memorial  volume,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

llency  Charles  C.  Van  Zandt,  president  of  the  State  board  ofedueatUm^  Protidene§, 
3UAS  jB.  Stock  well,  State  eommitgioner  of  public  tehooltt  Providence. 

I  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1841,  and  that  of  doctor  of  laws  in  18G5. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AKD  ATTENDANCE. 


White  yontli  of  school  age 

Colored  yonth  of  school  age 

Tot>al  school  population 

EiiroUod  in  public  schools,  white. . 
Enrolled  in  public  schools,  colored 
Total  enrolment 


1875-76. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCnOOLS. 


School  districts 

Free  public  schools 

School-houses 

Number  of  these  owned  by  districts. 
Number  owned  by  other  parties  . .  - . 

Number  with  grounds  inclosed 

New  school-houses  erected 

Cost  of  these 

New  ones  rented  during  the  year  . ,. 

Kent  paid  for  these 

Valuation  of  school-houses 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  the  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  the  public  schools.. 

Number  of  white  teachers 

Numberof  colored  teachers. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . .' 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


fl5,678 

152,293 

237,971 

52,283 

70,802 

123,085 


427 
2,776 
2,465 


187&-77. 


INCOBIE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Wliole  expenditure  for  them 


$326,063 


1.914 
1,154 
1,931 
1,087 
(30  40 
28  86 


$457, 260 
423,871 


Inoieate. 


83,813 

144, 315 

228,128 

46,444 

55,952 

102,396 


437 

2,483 

2,084 

597 

1,487 

191 

25 

12,775 

79 

$2,430 

294,907 


1,639 

1,035 

1,725 

949 

$28  32; 
26  87 


$189, 353 
220,021 


Do 


10 


i 


$a 
1 


(From  reports  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Jillson  and  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompson, »  State  snpei 
ents  of  education,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  TliE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  mperintendent  of  education  is  elected  every  2  years  by  the  people  in  tl 
manner  as  other  State  officers  for  general  supervision  of  all  the  public  schoola 
to  visit  and  inspect  them,  and  make  annual  report  through  the  governor  to  tl 
laturc. 

A  State  hoard  of  examiners^  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  and  4 
appointed  by  the  governor,  the  superintendent  being  chairman,  constiitutes 
visory  body  which  the  latter  may  consult  when  in  doubt  about  his  official  c 
also  nas  power  to  prescribe  rules,  text  books,  and  a  course  of  study  for  the 
schools,  as  well  as  to  examine  teachers  aud  issue  certiiicatcs  good  through 
State. 

'  In  the  Report  of  the  CommiadioiiCT  of  ^OiTicalYou  lox  1%1Q  Iko  name  of  Mr.  Thompson  wu  «i 
printed  S,  IS.  Thompsgn* 
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LOCAL. 

A.  ctmntjf  Bchool  commiMumer,  elected  by  the  people  every  2  years,  hns  in  each  comity^ 
uncLer    the  StAte  superintendent,  the  8a]>ervi8ion  of  all  the  public  schools  within  it, 
excepts  in  Charleston  County,  wnere  the  city  school  system,  naying  a  superintendent 
of  its  own,  is  exempt  ftom  such  supervision. 

Comtfy  ooards  of  eacaminenf  composed  of  the  county  commissioner  and  2  other  mem- 

\>eTs  Appointed  by  the  State  boi^  for  terms  of  2  years,  examine  in  their  respective 

comities  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  puolic  schools,  and  give  to  each 

^non  found  qualified  a  certificate  sotting  forth  the  tnings  he  is  capable  of  teaching, 

MLcb  examination  to  be  renewed  every  year.    These  beams  advise  the  commissioners 

u  to  doubtful  points  of  duty  and  divide  their  counties  into  convenient  school  districts. 

Boards  of  truBieea.  each  composed  of  3  members,  for  the  scliool  districts  thus  formed 

ire  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  examiners  for  terms  of  2  years,  to  take  the  man- 

igement  and  control  of  the  school  interests  of  the  district.— (State  school  law.) 

ELEMENTAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

A.  glance  at  the  statistics  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  apparent  retrogression  at 

^ery  point,  save  in  the  number  of  school  districts,  in  which  tiicro  is  an  increase  of  10. 

To  Bome  extent  this  retrogression  is  apparent  only,  and  is  due  to  a  failure  of  school 

jficeis  to  rexMirt.    In  a  largo  measure,  nowever,  it  is  doubtless  real,  and  is  attributed 

•7  Superintendent  Thomiwon  mainly  to  three  causes:  (1)  The  political  disorders 

'^l^ch  preceded  and  attended  the  change  in  the  State  government  at  the  close  of  1876 

ttd  opening  of  1877  disors anized  the  school  system.    (2)  In  the  belief  that  the  schools 

1^  generaUy  been  closed  from  this  cause,  and  that  for  those  remaining  a  compara- 

HVely  amall  amount  would  be  required,  the  new  legislature  appropriated  only  $10(^000, 

^addition  to  the  poll  tax,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  schools,  in  place  oi  tho 

f««,6©  of  1876.    This  might  i>erhaps  have  proved  sufficient,  as  a  penalty  had  been 

JJ*poied  for  non-payment  of  the  poll  tax,  which  it  was  supposed  would  considerably 

^cieise  the  revenue  from  that  source.    But  (3)  just  as  the  schools  were  getting  into 

^'Po'ation  agitation  was  begun  to  secure  tho  x)aymcut  from  the  revenues  of  this  school 

7^  of  claims  which  had  been  pending  against  the  school  funds  for  ser\4ces  and  sup- 

piies  ia  1873.    In  August^  1877,  the  sni)remo  court  affirmed  tho  constitutionality  of  an 

^  ^liichhad  been  passed  March  3,  lb74,  to  provide  for  meeting  these  old  claims,  and 

"^  effect  was  to  divert  in  this  direction  a  largo  part  of  tho  revenue  which  had  been 

^^  on  to  maintain  the  schools  for  the  remainder  of  tho  fiscal  year,  which  closed 

J^Jober  31,  1877.    From  tht'so  three  causes  there  were  fewer  schools,  smaller  enrol- 

Jjj^ti,  and  shorter  school  terms  than  in  previous  years.    The  superintendent,  never- 

2®^^  believes  that  there  has  been  throughout  the  State  a  renewed  interest  in 

^Jj^cation,  which,  under  better  circumstances,  he  hopes  will  bear  good  fruit.    But  ho 

*^  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  efficient  system  of  free  schools  which  it  must  take  long 

^  thoroughly  surmount.    Among  these  he  eniuucrutes  three:    first,  tho  necessary 

^pensiveness  of  having  separate  schools  for  tho  eciual  education  of  the  whites  and 

J^ltt,  an  arrangement  which  no  southern  State  would  be  willing  to  forego ;  next, 


IT"-*  Aai;cB,  wiiicu  xviiuem  iv  uimuuxb  lor  lufrui  mi  luniiou  lucii   uiiaiii.icia  uc-iytivu,  tvAu 

^JJ?%^  ana  which  often  forces  them  to  keep  the  children  from  school  because  of  tho 
"  of  their  assistance  in  tho  labors  of  the  liouse  and  of  the  field. — (State  report.) 


MEANS  OF   IMPROVEMENT. 

i^j^tth  a  view  to  obtaining  the  needed  funds  for  meeting  the  inevitable  expenses  of  the 

Jj^^H)l8  Superintendent  Thompson  favors  the  adoption  of  a  proposed  amenumcut  to  tho 

?y*titution  which  would  authorize  the  levying  of  a  tax  ofiiot  less  than  2  mills  on  tho 

J"*r^,  said  tax  to  bo  held  in  the  several  county  treasuries  and  paid  out  only  for  tho 

^^[Hirt  of  public  schools.    He  also  favors  the  passage  of  an  net,  like  the  one  of  which 

rjjjy'leston  now  enjoys  the  lienefit.  allowing  all  incorporated  towns  to  levy  taxes 

^?*tional  to  the  ordinary  ones  for  the  support  of  schools  within  their  corporate  limits. 

i^^^other  means  to  which  he  looks  for  yet  more  general  improvement  of  the  schools 

!irJJ«  passage  of  a  law  amendatory  of  the  act  of  1 871.    With  the  aid  of  several  gentle- 

zS^  experienced  in  school  matters  and  learned  in  the  law,  he  prepared  a  bill  m  1877 

^^  enbstitutes  for  the  present  unwieldy  boanl  of  education,  composed  of  the  Stato 

l^^^intendent  and  all  the  county  school  commissioners,  a  State  board  of  examiners, 

^j^composed  of  the  superintenclent  and  4  persons  appointed  by  tho  governor;  gives 

r^boarcl  the  usual  large  powers  of  a  State  board;  makes  it  advisorj'  to  the  sm^erin- 

!2^*  ^  !"•  duties:  does  away  with  the  free  supply  of  text  books  by  the  State \ 

^l^^es  iiom  tho  hands  of  school  trustees  a  jiower  now  Uablo  to  grt^aX  cA^xs^sf^,  Wi^  ».n<» 

"""'ii  fior  taking  a  bjeoniai  conaus  of  school  children  a  compem&alvoii  noXi  \^^utake^A 
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afTordcd  tliem  for  such  work.    Beyond  tlieso  tilings  tlio  proposed  new  law  cov&fn^m 
mainly  to  the  older  one.* — ^State  report.) 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODT  FUND. 

Aid  to  the  amount  of  $4,100  was  received  in  lS76-'77  from  the  Poabody  edacati^^ 
fimdy  and  was  appronriateil  to  schools  in  Columbia.  Florence,  Yorkvillc^  Sumter,  i 
Aiken  Counties.  All  but  2  of  the  7  schools  thus  aided  were  for  the  instruction  of  < 
ored  pupils,  and  the  amounts  appropriated  indicate  an  enrolment  of  from  100  to 
children,  with  an  average  attendance  of  85  per  cent.,  while  the  mere  fact  of  the  api 
priation  to  each  school  is  evidence  of  its  bcinc  a  fr'ee  common  school  with  proper] 
and  with  at  least  1  teacher  for  every  50  pupus. — (State  report.) 

KINDERQARTEX. 

A  school  of  this  class — with  a  conductor,  assistant,  and  24  pupils  attending  2 
daily  for  5  days  of  each  week — is  reported  from  tlio  Williamston  Female  Colle 
Williamston,  as  accomplishing  results  '*good  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes."— ( 
tmn.) 

CHARLESTON  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  board  of  city  school  commissioners  elected  by  the  jieople  at  each  regular  monies 
pal  election,  1  fur  each  city  ward,  has  charge  of  the  iuten^sts  of  the  city  public  schooli^ 
with  power  to  elect  a  superintendent  for  tncm,  and  to  levy  and  cause  to  be  collected 
as  other  city  taxes  are,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  a  mill  and  a  half  uiHin  the  doUar  oa  aM 
taxable  property  in  the  city,  the  money  so  collected  to  be  placed  in  the  city  tnunnji 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  8chook.^(LftV 
of  March  6,  187L) 

STATISTICS. 

Estimated  present  population  of  the  city,  54,000  j  youth  of  school  age,  5.873  whit* 
and  6,854  colored,  a  total  of  12,727 ;  public  school  buildings,  5 ;  enrolled  m  tnefle,6,71^ 
nearly  equally  divided  between  white  and  colored,  the  great  minority  of  these  in  tl» 
ordinary  English  studies,  with  401  in  higher  branches;  teachers,  89jOf  whom  lOwfl* 
colored ;  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  (121.06  for  males  and  $39.23  for  femalMi 
number  of  months  the  schools  were  in  session,  10 ;  expenditure  for  them,  $58,675.  Of 
this  sura,  $50,925  went  to  pay  salaries  of  teachers,  ^chool  officers,  and  Janitois ;  f^l^J! 
rent  of  lands  on  which  two  of  the  school-houses  are  built ;  $l,30o  for  repaits ;  $1;55^ 
insurance  and  other  incidentals;  and  $4,467  for  books  and  school  apparatus.— (Bep^** 
of  city  board  in  State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  normal  school  at  Columbia  was  suspended  in  June,  1877,  from  wad^  ^ 
legislative  support.  The  State  is  thus  without  a  normal  school  of  its  own.  A  nonoti 
course,  however,  covering  4  years,  is  provided  for  at  Claflin  University,  Oraiigobiii& 
designed  for  whites,  and  the  Avery  Normal  Institute,  Charleston,  under  the  aiuiHCMw 
the  American  Missionary  Association^  prepares  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  colofig 
rac«.  In  1877  it  had  87  pupils  studying  with  a  view  of  becoming  teachers,  besidwSW 
others.  In  the  summer  of  that  year^  22  were  graduated  from  a  4  years'  normal  eooff^ 
which  begins,  however,  with  the  pnmary  elements.  In  the  high  school  at  Chariest 
some  attention  is  also  given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools. 

TEACnERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  makes  no  positive  provision  for  holding  teachers'  institutes.  It  is  made  tW 
duty,  however,  of  each  county  school  commissioner  "  to  aid  the  teachers  in  all  prop** 
efforts  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession."  For  this  purpose  ho  is  to  ©ocon^J 
the  formation  of  associations  of  teachers  for  common  improvement ;  to  attend  theotf^ 
iugs  of  such  associations,  and  to  give  such  advice  and  instruction  in  regard  to  vi>* 
management  as  in  his  judgment  will  contribute  to  their  efficiency.  ^^  _ 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  State  superm tendon t's  report  that  any  of  these  ■"'^ 
tions  of  teachers  were  held  during  the  year  187(>-77,  although  in  the  proN-ious  yearth^ 
were  teachers*  institutes  held  in  4  counties  of  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

niGU  SCHOOLS. 

No  etatiaticB  are  given  by  the  State  superintendcmt  in  respect  to  such  schools  beyo*** 
the  statement  that  2,546  pupils  in  tlio  p\\VA\csc\ioo\ft>N^iVi\»\K»Misi<s  the  higher  brand** 


'  Thia  hill,  later  advices  inform  us,  paaaeOL  lVi^i\<5g^iJl^tla<i  niA^«»wfr'yicsn«&^)&»vS&.^'^S%. 
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Lecrease  of  592  from  tbe  number  of  the  previonB  year.    Of  the  above  nnm- 
)  in  the  Charleston  High  School. 

udent  Thompson  states  in  his  report  that  gentlemen  deeply  Interested  in  the 
adyancement  of  tii^e  State  have  proposed  a  revival  of  the  old  system  of 
schools  to  be  supported  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  from  tuition  fees, 
b  a  system  of  schools  thus  organized  would  possess  many  advantages,  and 
^re  practicable  now  he  would  ur^e  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  But  he  does 
,  in  accordance  with  a  constitution  which  provides  for  free  schools  only, 
of  the  public  fund  can  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  the  existing  financial 
'  the  State  ho  cannot  advise  any  additional  taxation  for  schools. — (State 

OTHER  SECOin>ART  SCHOOLS. 

tics  of  private  academics  and  of  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and 
see  Tables  VI,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPEEIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENtS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

bics  of  rex>orting  colleges  and  universities,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  fol- 
a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding ;  for  their 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876. 
said  here,  however^  that  the  College  of  Charleston  greatly  revised  and  im- 
onrse  in  1877,  substituting  in  the  earher  part  Smith's  History  of  Rome  and 
s  Gibbon  for  Duruy's  Histoire  Romaine,  rearranging  much  of  the  Latin  and 
oiaking  many  other  desirable  changes.  Special  courses,  to  include  at  least 
ire  also  provided. — (Circular  for  1877-78.) 

iUegd,  Due  West,  presents  in  its  catalogue  for  1877-78  a  scientific  depart- 
ition  to  the  preparatory  and  classical  collegiate  noticed  in  1876. 
Oollegey  Newberry,  presents  also  for  the  same  year,  besides  its  preparatory 
1  courses,  mentioned  lost  year,  a  scientific  course  to  berecommended  to  the 
stees  for  adoption. 

ivergiiyf  Orangeburg,  not  mentioned  under  this  head  in  1876,  reports  for 
oection  with  its  academical  department,  an  English  preparatoiy  course  of 
»e  continued  till  the  improved  condition  of  the  common  schools  shall  render 
iiy ;  a  classical  preparatory,  also  of  2  years,  introductory'to  its  ooUegiato 
irse ;  and  a  normal  course  oi  2  years  beyond  the  2  preparatory  years. 
oUege,  Spartanburg,  has  added  a  scientific  course  to  its  previous  one  for 
arts,  and  has  taken  another  step  in  advance  by  adopting  a  rule  to  confer 
x>nr8e,  but  to  restrict  this  degree  to  such  bachelors  of  arts  graduated  with 
IS  shall  pursue  for  a  year  after  graduation  on  assigned  course  of  study  in 
f  the  regular  departments  of  the  college,  and  pass  with  distinction  a  written 
1  on  that  work. 

T$ity  of  South  CaroUna,  at  Columbia,  suspended  in  1877  for  wont  of  legisla- 
;,  remains  closed. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

tics  of  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women,  see  Table 
appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

I,  see  Tables  X-Xm  of  the  appendix,  and  BummarieB  of  these  in  the  Report  oi  the  Con^ 

mlBsioner  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

^  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanictf  Institute^  at  Orangeburg,  a  de- 
'  Clafiin  University  serving  as  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
icultural  and  scientific  courses,  for  which  it  prepares  students  in  its  schools, 
experimental  farm  connected  with  the  institution  and  a  carpenter  shop  for 
istmction.  Other  mechanical  departments  will  be  opened  as  means  may 
(y  manual  labor  on  the  form  and  in  the  shop  a  student  may  assist  in  defray- 
enses.  Tuition  is  free.  Number  of  students,  37,  of  whom  12  were  young 
I)atalogue  and  return,  1677. ) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

logical  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georpia,  at  Columbia 
an),  takes  the  high  stand  of  requiring  a  collegiate  edncatvou  ot  \\&  cyo^'^^*- 
(ndition  precedent  to  entrance  on  its  course.    It  repoxta  iox  t\i'ft  '^jftw:  \^1 
ice  of  40  students  who  all  bad  pursued  studies  at  some  coVLe^^  ox  \SLxiv?«KaX»5 
eotenng  here. 
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The  Southern  BapHai  Theologioal  Semiuarjfj  formerly  at  Greenville,  was  xen 
1877  to  LouisYille,  ICy. — (Letter  from  ProfidSBor  Broadoa.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Lam  School^  the  Unicenity  of  Soitth  CaroUnOf  closed  in  common  Tfith  t 
departments  in  18f7^  remains  still  suspended. 

MEDICAL. 

• 
The  Medical  CoUege  of  South  CaroUuaf  at  Charleston,  with  the  nsoal  3  yean  ( 
and  2  courses  of  lectoresy  had  60  students  under  its  7  professors  and  a  dema 
hi  1877. —  (Return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  th 
at  CecLar  Spring,  had  an  attendance  during  the  year  1876-^77  of  2G  pupils,  17 
deaf  and  dumb  and  9  blind.  In  the  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  li 
taught  are  Feet's  course  of  instruction,  geography,  arithmetic,  English  grami 
tory,  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  Bible  lessons,  and  general  literature.  In  the 
ment  for  the  bund,  they  are  orthography^  reading,  writing,  mental  and  writte 
metic,  English  grammar,  geography,  ancient  aud  modem  history,  natural  phi) 
rhetoric,  geology,  algebra,  biblical  and  general  literature,  and  yocal  and  initr 
music.  The  SFate  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  was  (5,000.  An  addititms 
$2,000  is  asked  for  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  instructing  these  yontl 

Siopriate  industries,  such  as  printing,  cabinet  work,  and  shoemaking  for  the  < 
nmb,  and  broom,  mat,  and  brush  making,  and  ch^  seating  for  the  blind.— 
of  institution,  1876-77.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS.  * 

The  Holjf  Communion  Church  Institute,  Charleston  ^Protestant  Episcopal),  eoai 
1877  the  excellent  work  begun  ten  years  before ;  it  brings  up  in  connection 
day  school  and  boards  &ee  of  charge  in  its  home  such  orphan  and  destitute  oh 
good  character  as  its  rector.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Porter,  can  find  the  means  to  thii 
and  educate,  aidin?  them  afterward  iu  obtaining  positions  in  business  or  pro 
college  study.  In  1877  there  were  85  boarders  in  the  home,  besides  70  di^  \ 
(Return.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  WILUAM  WILLIAMS,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Williams,  bom  in  Athens,  Ga.,  March  15,  1821,  receired  his  literary  tn 
the  University  of  Georgia,  and  studied  law  at  the  law  school  of  Harvard  Un 
Cambridge,  Mass.  After  5  years'  practice  of  his  profession  he  became  a  Bapl 
ister^  preached  for  5  years  in  Auburn,  Ala.,  anu  theu  was  made  professor  < 
ogy  in  Mercer  UniTersity,  at  Macon,  iu  his  native  State.  In  1859  he  was  a 
professor  of  church  history,  church  government,  and  pastoral  duties  in  the  I 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  which  was  opened  that  year  in  Greenville,  S 
which  in  1877  was  removed  to  Louisville,  E^.  Some  years  after  assuming  h 
at  Greenville,  ho  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  seminary,  an* 
this  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Aiken,  February  20,  1877. 

Dr.  Williams  possessed  great  acutcness  and  vicor,  was  rarely  equalled  by  thoe 
him  as  a  reasoner,  and  was  especially  remarkable  for  the  terse  and  clear  stal 
any  subject  on  which  he  had  to  speak.  His  lectures  excited  admiration  an 
siasm,  and  his  preaching  was  of  a  high  order. —  (Commuuication  from  Profef 
A.  Broadus,  Louisville,  Ky.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hoo.  Hugh  S.  Thomfsoit,  State  tuperintendent  qf  education,  Oohtmbia, 
[First  term,  May  1, 1877,  to  January  1, 1870.1 
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TEHriirESSEE. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


JLTIOS  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


f  school  age  (6-18) . 

»f  like  age 

holastic  popi:4ation 
1  public  scIiooIb  . ... 

nthe  same 

Led  as  to  color 

ported  enrolment  a. 
uaily  attendance ... 


J}1S  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


hoolB  for  whites 

hools  for  colored  pupils 

imber  of  jmblic  schools  h 

if  these  craded 

>f  consofidated  schools 

time  of  schools  in  days 

)f  public  school-houses 

ibuilt 

1  of  school  buildings  and 

CHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


if  teachers  licensed. 

employed 

)f  these  white 

solorod 

monthly  pay 


OME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

eeipts  for  public  schools  . 
:penditure  on  them 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


!>f  available  fund. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOIJ9. 

if  such  schools  reported . 

>f  teachers  in  them 

pupils 

attendance 


1875-76. 


325,312 

106, 819 
434, 131 


$1, 


194,180 
194,180 
125,908 


8,070 

827 

3,897 

152 

156 

72 

3,156 

295 

048,944 


4,168 

4,210 

3,396 

814 

$32  18 


$838,735 

698,220 


|2, 512, 500 


1,083 

1,251 

31,416 

17,820 


1876-'77. 


330,935 
111,523 
442, 458 
171,535 
43,043 
13,065 
227,643 
142,266 


4,604 

196 

171 

70 

3,388 

272 

$1, 090, 814 


4,317 

5,001 

4,013 

988 

$28  53 


$718,423 
691,072 


$2, 512, 500 


1,025 

1,147 

28,291 

17, 213 


Increase. 


5,623 

2,704 
8,327 


33,463 
16,358 


707 
44 
15 

232' 


$41,870 


149 
791 
617 
174 


Decreaaeu 


2 
23 


$3  65 


$120, 312 
37,148 


58 

104 

3,125 

607 


the  enrolment  and  attendance  were  not  reported  ftt>m  12  conntics ;  in  1877,  5  connticA  failed 
irolment  and  8  daily  attendance,  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  superintendents  of  those 
ceived  little  or  no  salary. 

8  counties  fidlcd  to  report  the  nnyiber  of  schools;  in  1877,  the  same  number  reported  neither 
'  teachers,  probably  for  the  reason  given  above. 

reports  of  Hon.  Leon.  Trousdale,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  for 
rears  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENEllAL. 

nmerintendeni  of  public  schools^  nominated  by  the  aoYeTHOT  Mi^  oon&nsifi^Xsi^ 
« lor  a  term  of  2  years,  baa  tho  oversight  of  the  uee  achooV  «^«^Axa1i2iQXQrQL^^ 
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out  the  State,  and  is  required  to  submit  to  the  governor  a  plain  statistical  state: 
respecting  it  oy  the  middle  of  December  of  each  yeav. 

LOCAL. 

For  each  county,  a  twperintendent  of  pubUo  sohooh  is  elected  by  the  eonnfyc 
biennially,  in  January  of  the  even  years ;  he  must  be  a  person  of  literaiy  and  soe^ 
attainments,  and,  when  practicable,  of  skill  and  exx>erieuco  in  the  art  of  tCMJ 
and  must  report  annually,  by  October  1,  to  the  State  superintendent. 

For  each  school  district,  there  is  a  hoard  of  three  directorSf  elected  by  the*  peqi 
the  district  for  terms  of  3  years,  one  to  be  changed  or  reelected  each  year.  In. 
of  failure  to  elect  a  director  in  any  year,  the  county  superintendent  ai^points  oua. 

In  cities,  hoards  of  education  of  diiferent  numbers  and  terms,  with  city  raperiml 
euts,  have  charge  of  the  interests  of  public  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  for  the  year  show  that  there  is  a  fuller  life  in  the  school  system.  I 
withstanding  prevalent  depression  in  all  business,  consequent  large  decrease  in 
receipts,  and  necessary  proportionate  decrease  in  the  expenditure  for  school^ 
reported  enrolment  in  public  schools  exceeded  by  33,463  that  of  1876  (7  fewer  oonnt 
however,  reporting  this  item  in  1876) ;  while  both  enrolment  and  average  attendi 
greatly  exceeded  the  reported  increase  of  scholastic  population.  To  meet  the incM 
enrolment  and  attendance,  we  find  707  more  schools  open,  with  791  moie  tea^ 
which  gives  1  new  teacher  for  every  42  now  pupils  enrolled  and  for  every  21  additiA 
in  average  attendance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  private  schools  have  so  declined  n 
show  58  less  in  the  number  of  institutions,  104  fewer  teachers,  and  a  diminution  of  3^ 
in  enrolment  and  of  607  in  the  average  attendance. 

Besides  the  greater  numbers  in  the  public  schools,  the  superintendent  reports  a  1)0 
quality  of  teaching,  partly  through  more  care  in  examining  and  giving  licenieii 

Sartly  through  ^ater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  improve.  This  last  Iia 
oubt  result'Cd  m  some  measure  from  the  more  complete  instruction  afforded  tesd 
in  county  institutes,  27  more  such  institutes  having  been  held  in  1877  than  in 
preceding  year.  And  when  a  larger  enrolment,  better  attendance,  and  impio 
quality  of  teaching  come  at  a  time  which  has  witnessed  the  cutting  down  of  wi 
and  the  reduction  of  other  expenses  wherever  practicable,  we  may  perceive  vb* 
increase  of  vitality  there  would  bo  should  all  the  counties  do  what  is  now  dov 
about  two-thirds  of  them,  i.  c,  raise  local  taxes  to  sux)plement  the  State  allotrs 
for  public  education. 

A  further  evidence  of  progress  is  the  increase  of  graded  schools,  in  which  ranl^ 
be  also  reckoned  the  consolidated  schools,  these  being  private  academies  and  sefli 
ries  which  extend  to  public  pupils  their  advantages  on  condition  of  receiving  1 
proportionate  share  of  the  school  f unds^  The  increase  of  these  two  was  59^  ma 
a  total  of  367  for  the  State. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

Only  38.6  per  cent,  of  the  colored  children  of  school  age  were  enrolled  in  the 
lie  schools^  while  the  pro]K>rtion  of  whit'O  children  thus  enrolled  was  nearly  S 
cent.  This  disparity  is  accounted  for  by  the  sparsencHS  of  the  colonxl  populatu 
some  counties,  there  not  being  in  the  school  districts  a  nimiber  sufficient  to  (Op 
schools.  The  same  advant-ages  are  offered  both  races  by  the  law,  and  in  distnc 
which  their  population  preponderates  colored  inhabitants  are  not  slow  to  avail  t 
selves  of  their  opportumties.  Much  complaint  is  made  in  almost  every  county  cH 
incompetency  of  colored  teachers  and  of  tne  difficulty  of  obtaining  well  qualified  < 
This  difficulty  is  being  gradually  overcome  through  the  aid  of  the  various  college 
colored  students,  especially  those  at  the  capital. —  (State  report  for  1877.) 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In  some  counties  the  people  have  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  having  sc) 
houses  properly  constnicted  and  well  situated,  and  the  erection  of  272  new  on 
reported.  Some  of  these  were  paid  for  out  of  the  school  fund,  some  were  built  to 
vate  enterprise  and  others  by  combined  individual  and  public  fhnds.  The  school 
is  not  largo  enough  to  build  the  needed  houses  without  discontinuing  the  sohodli: 
limited  period ;  but  when  private  aid  cannot  bo  obtained  there  is  no  other  altema 
and  in  such  cases  school  directors  have  been  advised  to  build  the  houses  as  the 
way  open  ''to  promote  the  interests  of  schools  in  their  respective  districts."  Con 
iently  placed,  comfortable,  and  commodious  school-houses,  with  good  seats,  bl 
boaroB,  and  elementary  charts,  will,  It  is  believed,  disarm  the  most  obstinate  q^oc 
to  the  system. —  (State  report.) 
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AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

This  excellently  managed  fhnd  has  greatly  assisted  in  effecting  the  improvement 
noticeable  in  the  State  school  system.  In  1876-77,  besides  allowing  $9,000  tor  the  nor- 
m^  college  at  the  capital,  the  general  a^nt  allowed  $6,850  for  school  purposes  within 
the  State,  of  which  $^  went  to  an  institute  for  the  improTcment  of  colored  tcai'hers. 
'The  grants  are  wisely  limited  to  such  really  graded  schools  as  continue  for  10  months  of 
the  year,  with  at  least  100  pupils  on  each  roll,  85  of  the  100  in  average  attendance,  and 
I  teaclier  for  every  50  scholars ;  every  such  school  helps  to  raise  others  to  its  standard. 

IXDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

In  view  of  a  circular  from  the  president  of  the  East  Tennessee  University  and  State 
Indostrial  College  requesting  county  superintendents  to  select  proficient  and  worthy 
pnpilB  from  the  public  schools  for  free  matriculation  at  this  college,  Superintendent 
Tron&dale  seconds  the  appeal.  He  says  that  the  university,  founded  to  give  an  indus- 
trial and  scientific  education,  is  designed  to  be  the  complement  of  the  State  school  sys- 
tem; that  there  is  a  tendency  to  warn  giving  more  weight  to  industrial  training  in  the 
free  schools;  and  that  such  a  training  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  diversifying 
State  industries,  Wording  employment  to  idle  laborers,  and  producing  and  increasing 
skill  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  In  the  lack  of  educated  master 
workmen  and  of  laborers  trained  to  bo  skilfhl  in  their  pursuits,  he  sees  a  cause  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  absence  of  manufacturing  industry  in  a  St-ate  in  which  idle 
laborers  are  abundant  and  the  material  for  manufactures  is  produced  on  every  hand. 
He  wonld  therefore  have  students  sought  out  for  the  university,  seeing  in  this  the 
rtirting  point  for  a  new  movement  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  needs  as  well  as  tho 
idrantages  of  Tennessee. — (State  report.) 

A  DANGER  ESCAPED. 

The  opponents  of  an  organized  State  school  system  mustered  sufficient  strength  to 
secore  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  legislature  in  1877  abolishing  both  State  and  county 
■Bjperintenaency.  The  governor,  however,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  system,  and  dc- 
ohned  to  affix  his  signature. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

As  no  ^neral  law  prescribes  the  official  staff  for  a  city  system  in  this  State,  the 
l^Mnls  ot  education  differ  in  numbers  and  organization.  That  of  Knoxville  has  5 
Mibeis,  chosen  for  terms  of  5  years  each,  1  going  out  each  year ;  that  of  Memphis 
w,  chosen  for  terms  of  2  years,  10  going  out  each  year ;  that  or  Nashville  9,  chosen  for 
t^inis  of  3  years,  3  going  out  each  year.  City  superintendents  of  schools  serve  as  tho 
*otiTe  agents  of  the  boiwds. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 

Popidation. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolled. 

AveraxedaQy 
attcnuanco. 

Teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

SSSsr.:::::::: 

al2,000 

al6,000 

050.000 

27,035 

2,421 

1,949 

bO.OOl 

9,533 

1,709 
1.415 
8,097 
4,032 

24 
22 
63 

$15. 884 

725 
2,457 
2,036 

12,367 

JwnpliUi 

61.014 

^•*K. ..::::::.: 

60,673 

;]^iBat«d. 
Ji^  legsl  school  Age  In  Memphis  is  stated  in  a  retnm  to  be  6  to  20  years.    In  the  other  cities  it  is 
PJ^i  hi  returns  as  6  to  18. 

*  rua  ii  not  inclnsive  of  2  special  teachers. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


At  Chattanooga,  according  to  a  return  of  the  superintendent,  from  which  the  above 
^tistics  are  taken,  the  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  first 
*^'  these  ii^clnding  8  crades ;  the  high  school,  3.    At  present  all  the  grad< 


les  arc  ar- 


^^^  in  the  same  buildings,  but  kept  distinct.    No  distinction  in  the  pay  of  teachers 
"jnade  for  difference  in  tlie  grade  of  school  taught,  but  only  for  the  rank  of  the 


^her.  Music,  drawing,  and  x>enmanship  are  taught  by  tho  regular  teachers,  under 
^direction  of  tho  superintendent. 
,"*"»<ttriUf,  also  grading  her  schools  from  primary  up  to  high,  but  with  intermediate 
?**^  between  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  reports  improvement  in  attendance, 
?2?*  ^jwility  of  teaclung,  and  in  the  accommodations  for  scholars.  It  had  been  suj)- 
ffjj'd  that  the  Knoxville  College,  meant  for  colored  pupils,  would  take  many  from 
?•  Pnblie  schools ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  number  in  the  colored  schools,  aa  viv  ttkfc  ^\>:i:- 
'•^  »U  been  larger  in  the  past  year  than  previously,  so  that  the  xooma  Ivst  \>maic  \Maft  «» 
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The  flgnrM  for  the  j-e&r  show  that  there  ia  a  fuUcr  lifo  in  the  school  i 
withatandins  prevalent  depression  in  all  business,  consequent  largo  At 
reoeipts,  and  ueceBsary  proportionate  decrease  in  the  expenditure  for 
reported  eurohneut  in  public  schools  oscecdcil  liy  33,463  that  of  1ST6  (7  fe 
however,  reporting  this  item  in  ISTG) ;  while  both  enrolment  and  arerBg 
groatl;  exceeded  the  reported  increase  of  scholastic  popuJatioD.  To  meet 
enrolment  and  attendance,  we  find  707  more  schools  open,  with  791  a 
which  glvea  1  now  teacher  for  every  42  now  pupils  enrolled  and  for  every 
in  averasie  attendance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  private  schools  have  m  ( 
■how  58  loss  in  the  number  of  instil utions,  104  fewer  teachers,  andadimia 
in  enrolment  and  of  607  in  the  average  attendance. 

Besides  the  greater  nnmhers  in  the  public  schools,  the  superintendent  T< 
quality  of  teaching,  partly  through  more  care  in  examining  and  givini 
partly  throngh  greater  efforts  on  Uie  part  of  the  teachers  to  improve.  Tt 
donbt  resnlted  m  some  measure  &om  the  more  complete  instruction  affo 
in  county  institutes,  27  more  such  iustitntes  having  been  held  in  I87i 
preceding  year.  And  when  a  larger  enrolment,  better  attendance,  a 
quahty  of  teaching  come  at  a  time  which  has  witnessed  the  cutting  d( 
and  the  reduction  of  other  eipenses  wherever  practicable,  wo  may  pore 
increase  of  vitality  there  would  bo  shoald  all  the  counties  do  what  ia 
abont  two-thirds  of  them,  i.  «.,  raise  local  taxes  to  supplement  the  Sta 
for  pnblie  education. 

A  further  evidence  of  progress  is  the  increase  of  frraded  schools,  tn  wh. 
be  also  reckoned  the  consolidated  schools,  these  l)elng  private  oeiuleraiei 
ries  which  ext«nd  to  public  pnpils  their  advantages  on  condition  of  re 
proportionBte  share  of  the  school  funds.  The  increase  of  these  two  wa 
a  total  of  367  for  the  State. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CKtLDRBK. 
Only  38.6  per  cent,  of  tlie  colored  children  of  school  age  weto  enroUet 
Uq  school^  while  the  proportion  of  white  children  thus  enrolled  was 
cent.  Tlua  disparity  is  accounted  for  by  the  sparsenoas  of  the  colored  ] 
some  conoties,  there  not  being  in  the  school  districts  a  number  anffloier 
schools.  The  same  advantages  are  offered  both  races  by  the  law,  and  1 
which  their  popolation  preponderates  colored  inhabitants  are  not  slow  ti 
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AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

Tbis  excellently  managed  fhnd  has  greatly  aasitited  iu  offocting  the  imp^oveTn(^nt 
noticeable  in  the  State  school  system.  In  1876-77,  besides  allowing  $9,000  tor  the  nor- 
mal college  at  the  capital,  the  general  a^nt  allowed  $6,8o0  for  school  purposes  within 
the  State,  of  which  $200  went  to  an  institute  for  the  improvement  of  colored  teachers. 
'The  grants  are  wisely  limited  to  such  really  graded  schools  as  continue  for  10  months  of 
the  year,  with  at  least  100  pupils  on  each  roll,  85  of  the  100  in  average  attendance,  and 
I  teacher  for  every  50  scholars ;  every  such  school  helps  to  raise  others  to  its  standard. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

In  view  of  a  circular  from  the  president  of  the  East  Tennessee  University  and  State 
Indnatrial  College  requesting  county  superintendents  to  select  proficient  and  worthy 
papils  from  the  public  schools  for  free  matriculation  at  this  colloee,  Superintendent 
Tron&dale  seconds  the  appeal.  He  says  that  the  university,  founded  to  give  an  indus- 
trial and  scientific  education,  is  designed  to  bo  the  complement  of  the  State  school  sys- 
tem; that  there  is  a  tendency  towam  giving  more  weight  to  industrial  training  in  the 
free  schools;  and  that  such  a  training  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  diversifying 
State  industries,  Wording  employment  to  idle  laborers,  and  producing  and  increasing 
ikiU  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  In  the  lack  of  educated  master 
▼orkmen  and  of  laborers  trained  to  be  skilful  iu  their  pursuits,  he  sees  a  cause  suf- 
fldent  to  account  for  the  absence  of  manufacturing  industry  in  a  State  in  which  idle 
hiborers  are  abundant  and  the  material  for  manufactures  is  produced  on  every  hand. 
He  would  therefore  have  students  sought  out  for  the  university,  seeing  in  this  the 
■ttfting  point  for  a  new  movement  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  needs  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  Tennessee. —  (State  report.) 

A  DANGER  ESCAPED. 

The  opponents  of  an  organized  State  school  system  mustered  sufficient  strength  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  legislature  in  1877  abolishing  both  State  and  county 
nperintenaency.  The  governor,  however,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  system,  and  de- 
igned to  affix  his  signature. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

As  no  general  law  prescribes  the  official  staff  for  a  city  system  in  this  State,  the 
■HNttds  of  education  differ  in  numbers  and  organization.  That  of  Kuoxville  has  5 
MiberB,  chosen  for  terms  of  5  years  each,  1  going  out  each  year ;  that  of  Memphis 
w,  chosen  for  terms  of  2  years,  10  going  out  each  year ;  that  of  Nashville  9,  chosen  for 
^^nu  of  3  years,  3  going  out  each  year.  City  superintendents  of  schools  ser^''e  as  the 
^Te  agents  of  the  boards. 


_ 

OA^».A 

AO  A  *\^i7. 

City. 

Populatioii. 

Children  of 
Achool  age. 

EnroUod. 

Averasedaily 
attenaanoe. 

Teachers. 

Exx>eiidi- 
taru. 

&WMiooga 

al2,000 

al6.000 

050,000 

27.035 

2,421 

1,949 

6r»,  091 

9,535 

1,709 
1.415 
3,097 
4,032 

24 

22 

63 

«(74 

$15,884 

725 
2,457 
2,036 

12,367 

Jemphis 

61,014 

^•*rtUe 

60,673 

Jj^mated. 

*The  leptl  school  age  in  Memphis  is  stated  in  a  return  to  be  6  to  20  years.    In  the  other  cities  it  is 

rS.?*  '^t™™*  aa  6  to  18. 

*  lUs  ii  not  inclnaive  of  2  special  teachers. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICX'LARS. 


from  which  the  above 
grammar,  and  high,  the  first 


At  Ckattanoogaj  acoording  to  a  return  of  the  superintendent, 
Ratistics  are  taken,  the  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  graimi      ,  „  , 

*  w  theae  ii^cluding  8  grades ;  the  high  school,  3.  At  present  all  the  grades  arc  ar- 
r^'S^  in  the  same  buildings,  but  kept  distinct.  No  distinction  in  the  pay  of  teachers 
?^^de  for  difference  in  the  grade  of  school  taught,  but  only  for  the  rank  of  the 
^her.  Music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  are  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  under 
^oiiection  of  the  superintendent. 

.''^^KtrttZey  also  grading  her  schools  from  primary  up  to  liigh,  but  with  intermediate 
?*J^  between  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  reports  improvement  in  attendance, 
JJ^  QuaUty  of  teaching,  and  in  the  accommodations  for  scholars.  It  had  been  sup- 
ffj^  that  the  Knoxville  College,  meant  for  colored  pu])ils,  would  take  many  from 
republic  schools ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  number  iu  the  colored  schools,  aia  iivlVvfc  ^Wi- 
^*>M been  larger  in  the  past  year  than  previously,  so  that  the  xoon^  lot  \\ifeVt  \m»  «c< 
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even  inconveniently  crowded.  The  city  schools,  too,  are  beginning  to  famish  fortbem- 
selTOs  resident  teocneTs  accustomed  to  the  system.  Three  graduatesof  the  high  lehool, 
chosen  as  teachers  after  thorongh  examination,  are  said  to  bo  doing  very  satii&etofy 
work.  The  trustees  of  the  Hampden  Sidney  Academy  have  ^euerooaly  pit  tkftt 
excellent  building  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  education,  to  incxoaae  the  accom- 
modations of  the  girls'  doparUnont  of  the  intermediate  and  granuunr  grades.— (Ciiy 
report  for  1876-77.) 

AfemphUf  where,  too,  there  is  a  fully  graded  system,  sends  no  report  for  1676-^  hb- 
yond  statistics.  In  the  preceding;  year  the  report  inclicated  a  saving  of  not  Icm  thin 
^10,000  through  a  system  of  half-day  Rchools,  in  which  each  child  received  i  hner 
measure  of  attention  from  the  teacher  than  had  l>eeu  customary  in  the  full  timeaeboou ; 
and  this,  too,  with  greater  variety  of  exerciHcs  and  far  less  inconvenience  from  crowdis^ 
A  normal  class  was  also  noted  as  having  been  cst-ablished  to  prepare  teachen  fiv  tbo 
city  schools.  Arrangements  so  advantageous  as  both  these  were  are  not  likely  to  hftvo 
been  discontinued. 

At  Nashville  the  coarse  of  study  extends  through  11  grades,  each  apparently  oociqjy' 
ing  one  year.  The  last  3  years  include  high  school  studies.  There  is  also  •  sgom 
course  in  writing  and  drawing.  Object  lessiuis  enter  largely  into  the  instruction  ana. 
for  the  first  6  years.  Vocal  music  is  taught  throughout.  In  the  last  year  of  them^ 
school  Latin  composition  is  to  be  practised^,  and  pupils  in  German  and  French  an  to 
use  those  languages  in  the  class  room.  With  an  increase  of  421  in  the  number  of  chil* 
dren  of  school  age,  there  was  for  187G-77  a  decrease  of  127  in  the  enrolment  and  sooi 
falling  off  in  averaze  daily  attendance ;  this  last  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  diphr 
theria.  A  table  of  statistics  covering  the  last  seven  years,  however,  shows  on  Uie 
whole  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  both  enrolment  and  attendance,  while 
the  percentage  of  tardiness  lias  fallen  off  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  from  1.38  ia 
187CC-71  to  only  .17  in  ie76-*77.  Much  is  said  to  have  l)een  accomplished,  too.  in 
developing  among  the  pupils  a  sense  of  right  and  propriety,  an  enlightened  preTitfst 
opinion  that  discourages  any  tendency  to  rudeness  and  disorder.  The  colored  childicn 
in  the  schools  arc  credited  with  an  improvement  much  1)eyond  the  whites  in  rapeet 
to  attendance  and  punctuality ;  and,  except  that  the  management  and  xnconi  of  dii- 
cipline  for  them  have  had  to  be  Hlightly  more  stringent  and  the  time  reqniied  ftr 
classes  to  accomplish  the  same  work  a  little  more  protracted,  their  schools  are  reported 
to  have  done  as  well  aa  any  under  the  charge  of  the  school  board. —  (City  report  tof 
1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  COTXEOB,  NA8H>1LLE. 

This  IS  a  college  rather  for  the  State  than  of  the  State,  the  legialatore  dobgihtf 
far  nothing  towjird  its  support-  and  the  Peabody  fund  fiumishiug  most  of  the  metfii 
The  remainder  comes  from  the  University  of  Nashville,  which  gives  the  use  of  iU  boil- 
ings, grounds,  and  library. 

The  second  scholastic  year  of  the  institution  is  reported  to  have  been  eminently  WJ" 
cessful,  the  standard  of  scholarship  having  been  raised,  the  teaching  force  increas^ 
a  body  of  92  students  gathei-ed,  and  a  respectable  first  class  graduated,  numbering  e, 
who  all  engaged  in  teaching. 

In  order  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible  the  advantages  of  the  school  and  eneooiaS^ 
pupils  to  prepare  in  it  for  teaching,  tuition  has  been  mode  entirely  free,  the  only  eharga 
being  one  of  ^  a  year  to  defray  a  iiart  of  the  incidental  expenses.  Many  of  thetex* 
books  required  are  also  loaned  to  students.  The  hope  is  held  out  that,  thronch  ex0* 
appropriations  firom  the  trustees  of  the  Peabwly  fund,  there  wiU  be  in  anotneryc*' 
considerable  chemical  and  philosophical  upparatuH,  and  several  scholarships  for  io» 
benefit  of  other  States  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  do  much  toward  training  teochei^" 
(Report  of  president  for  1876-'77.) 

OTUER  NORMAL  TRAINIXO. 

The  Freedmen's  Normal  Institute,  Maryville,  reporta  40  normal  stndoita  for  l^f 
the  Le  Moyne  Normal  School,  Memphis,  1G5;  the  normal  department  of  Central  T^ 
nessee  College,  72;  that  of  Fisk  University,  299;  that  of  Maiyville  College,  15;  ^ 
the  McNairy  County  Normal  Institute,  a  department  of  Purdy  College,  14;  In  all  ^ 
The  first  4  are  largely,  if  not  wholly,  for  colored  students,  and  report  for  the  year  »^ 
graduates,  of  whom  24  engaged  in  teaching.  The  course  at  the  Mary\dlle  InatitnJJ  f 
of  3  ^ears ;  at  the  Le  Moyne  School,  4 ;  at  Central  Tennessee  College,  2 ;  at  Fisk  1 JJ" 
versify,  5  for  the  lower  and  7  for  the  higher  normal ;  at  the  McNairy  County  Inatit^ 
3.  At  Maryvillo  College  it  is  a  sort  of  parallel  course  with  the  others  pursued." ('^ 
turns  and  catalogues.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

A  tettcbers*  institute  was  held  in  each  of  the  ten  congressional  districts  of  the  S^ 
with  encouraging  success.  The  State  an:^T\\itei\dewt  was  present  and  presided  ftt^j 
bat  one;  a  nuy ority  of  the  county  BvipcivntwiOL^inx^  \jb\AfciiSsi^,  wA  \)i«cA  was  at  e**^ 
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ting  an  avenge  of  aboat  fifty  teachen  present.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  moat 
ful  teachen  and  lectnren  in  the  State  participated  actively  iu  the  discusRious. 
never  the  meetings  were  held  the  people  hospitably  entertained  the  teachern. 
y  also  attended  and  ahowed  an  interest  in  the  exercises.  There  is  but  one  senti- 
t  as  to  the  value  of  these  meetings  in  arousing  the  teachers  to  the  imiMrtauoe  of 
r  Trork,  in  stimulating  inquiry  and  exertion,  in  enlarging  their  views,  and  in 
kening  their  professional  zeal  and  pride. 

lere  being  no  appropriation  to  sustain  institutes,  the  balance  left  of  (600  given  b.v 
Sears,  asent  of  tne  reabody  education  fund,  in  187(»,  was  used  to  pay  the  travelling 
maes  of  lecturers. 

le  State  Teachers'  Institute  (colored)  held  aliout  fifteen  normal  institutes  in  differ- 
mrts  of  the  State  for  thu  benefit  of  colored  teachers.  The  professors  of  FiMc  Uni- 
ity,  of  the  Central  TennoHsoe  CoUojge,  and  of  the  Nashville  Normal  Institute 
ited  Professor  Spence,  the  president,  iu  organizing  and  instructing  these  institnteK. 
upon  the  rccommenaation  of  the  State  superintendent  9*^00  were  appropriated 
I  the  Peabody  ftind  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  managers  and  instructors.— (State 
irtforl876-'770 

DEFABTMENTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAUB. 

he  Tennessee  School  Journal,  which  began  and  ended  iu  1874,  has  had  no  succcs- 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State.  Bat  there  have  been  educa- 
lal  departments,  first,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  St.  Louis, 
.  more  recently  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  published  since  July,  167C,  at  Carlisle, 
itacky. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

lie  171  consolidated  schools  reported,  with  the  high  schools  in  a  few  countv  towns 
I  in  the  five  or  six  chief  cities  of  the  State,  represent  all  that  we  at  present  know  of 
Qndsiy  inatmction  under  the  firee  school  system,  as  the  State  report  does  not  iudi- 
«  either  the  number  of  public  high  schools  or  of  instructors  and  pupils  in  them.  In 
)llfit  of  schools  aided  by  the  Peabo<ly  fund  6  high  schools  appear.  Neither  printed 
Nfft  nor  written  return  ftoni  Knoxville,  whose  schools  were  among  those  aided  fttmi 
It  foDd,  indicates  the  exi.st«?nec  tlieni  of  any  school  with  such  a  designation,  but  the 
use  presented  shows  that  high  school  studies  are  prosecmted  to  a  ver>'  considerable 
tent  in  the  jo^nunmar  grades,  reaching  to  Cicero's  Orations  in  Latin,  to  Xenophou\s 
paorabilia  m  Oreek,  and  including  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  with 
lir  range  of  English  literature.  At  Memphis  the  high  school  is  reported  to  have  A 
niB  with  240  sittings,  and  to  be  divided  into  male  aiid  fenmle  departments,  but  the 
mbcT  of  teachers  and  pufti Is  is  not  pven.  Nashville,  reports  1  room  for  recitation 
^Btndy  and  4  for  recitation  only,  with  5  teachers,  *2*i7  scholars,  and  an  average  ut- 
^(lanco  of  18S.— (Ro][)orts  and  returns. ) 

OTHKK  SKCONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

^statistics  of  business  collegen  and  privat<^  academies,  of  a  preparatory'  school, 
^  of  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  ami  universities,  set;  Tables  IV,  Vl,  VH, 
d  IXof  the  ap|)endix  following,  and  fbe  summaries  of  these  iu  the  Uopurt  of  the 
■uoiasioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

^'or  Btatistica  under  this  head,  see  TabU«  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary*  of  this 

^  Report  of  the  Commissioner  ]»n'ceding. 

^c  follow  inf^  2  colleges,  however,  do  not  send  written  returns  for  1K77,  and  tluii 

*«»tica  tbcrelore  arts  not  in  the  talilij  referred  to:  BnrrlU  Colkffc,  Si>eneer,  and  Man/ 

^Col/^j^c,  Winchester.    The  i»rinted  catalogues  for  l.'fl'G-'77  show  un  attcnduu<"e 

^  students  iu  the  iirst  and  10r>  in  the  second. 

^w  deportments  and  courses  of  instruction  in  all  the  colleges,  so  tar  as  apiH^ars,  aif 

^  BBmo  as  rej^rted  in  1H7().    In  about  half  of  the  colleges'in  the  State  both  sexes  ai  e 

'j^fld«.and  in  at  least  7  cases  we  find  these  colleges  l>cgimilng  the  preparation  ol 

^students  with  primary  departments. 

^'^^fhffen  College  ceasi;d  to  exist  at  the  close  of  1677. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

^or  Btatistics  nnder  this  head,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it 
^  Beport  of  the  Commiseiouer  preceding. 

16  E 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Tonnessee  Agricaltural  College,  a  department  of  East  Tenneflsee  UnirenitT,  at 
Knozville,  has  conrses  of  iiiMtniction  in  agriculture  and  in  mechanic  art«,  each  of  wmch 
covers  4  years.  During  the  sophomore  and  freshman  years  the  two  courses  are  nearly 
identical,  the  luoro  special  and  technical  studies  being  placed  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
collegiate  term.  There  are  275  State  scholarships  provided :  and,  as  before  mentimied, 
the  president  is  looking  up  students  to  fill  them.  The  whole  number  attending  the 
niiivei'sity  in  1677  was  93.  The  proportion  of  these  engaged  in  scientific  study  doe!$ 
not  apx>ear. — (Catalogue  and  return,  1877.) 

Scientific  departments  are  also  connected  with  Vandcrbilt  University,  the  UniTsr- 
sity  of  the  South,  Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College,  and  Central  Tennessee  College. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  theological  departments  of  Cumberland  Unirenitjff  Lebanon  (Cumberland  hes- 
byterian),  Central  Tennessee  CoUegCj  Nashville  (Methodist  £]^iBCODai),  Fisk  Vnkemtn, 
Nashville  (Congregational),  and  Vanderbilt  University ,  Nashville  (Methodist  Epiaeopa] 
Church  South),  report  courses  of  3  years  each,  except  the  first,  which  has  only  2.  In 
this,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  starting  from  a  higher  point  than  in  the  otlieR, 
candidates  bein^  examined  as  to  the  possession  of  a  good  English  education  and  wm 
acc^uaintance  with  the  Greek  New  Testament.  None  appears  to  require  a  colkgiate 
training  or  any  apitroach  to  an  equivalent  for  this,  though  Vanderbilt  has  t  coone 
tlesigned  for  classical  students  as  well  as  one  wholly  English.  That  at  Central  Teones* 
see  College,  mainly  for  colored  students,  is  English  throughout ;  and  at  Fisk  Umrtr- 
sity,  which  trains  the  same  class,  the  theological  course  appears  from  both  catakfioe 
anil  return  to  consist  of  the  simple  addition  of  biblical  instruction  to  the  other  stuued 
for  young  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  ministry.  In  these  4  schools  thenar 
i-eported  138  students  in  theology  under  17  instructors. — (Reports  and  returns.) 

The  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee  (Protestant  Episcopal),  organized  in  1877  axhool 
of  theology,  with  2  professors,  but  without  indication  of  the  length  of  course  or  of  tlie 
precise  cuaracter  of  the  requirements  for  entrance  on  it.  'Hie  catalogue  ftr  the 
autumn  of  that  year  shows  4  students  in  this  school. 

UEGAI. 

Law  schools  exist  in  connection  with  Cumberland  and  Fanderbttt  UtdvenUlmf  t^ 
course  in  each  covering  one  year.  In  neither  case  is  any  special  literary  quaUfieatioo 
for  entrance  or  any  previous  reading  of  law  required.  Students  in  the  CnmbeiliB^ 
school,  51,  under  2  professors ;  in  the  Vanderbilt  school,  26,  under  3  inBtructwa.— (Ite- 
I)orts  and  returns. ) 

MEDICAL. 

In  addition  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Universitif  ofXashviUe  and  the  JfeiKtfl 
Department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1876,  tliere  are  in  the 
tismie  city  now  the  Xashville  Medical  CoUege,  founded  in  1877,  and  also,  in  union  irith 
C-entral  Tennessee  College,  a  Meharry  Medical  Department,  which  was  opened  in  Octo- 
ber, 1876,  and  graduated  1  student  at  the  close  of  its  first  session.  A  class  of  16 fli- 
rcn*d  in  October,  1877.  Tlie  school,  established  by  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Hugh  Mehany, 
of  Indiana,  has  been  coutinu<'d  through  their  li1)erality,  and  is  designeu  toedocit^ 
yrtuu^  coloi'cd  men  for  medical  practice  among  the  members  of  their  race.  As  vjui 
the  others,  thent  is  no  note  of  any  preliminary  examination ;  2  years  of  study,  «itb 
attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures,  a  satisfactory  written  examination,  an  acceptahl* 
original  thesis,  and  full  age  frmn  the  requisites'  for  graduation.  A  preliminaxy  y**^ 
>>f  Htiidy  is  required  at  Vanderbilt. — (Catalogues  and  circulars.) 

The  Tennessee  College  of  Pluirmaey,  at  Nashville,  reports  for  1876-W  a  2  years'  ooobp- 
I)  instructors,  12  stu«ients,  of  whom  2  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  ftU^^* 
graduates. — (Return. ) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  at  Knoxville,  had  100  pupils  under  instnK^ 
Tion  in  1877,  of  whom  52  were  males.  They  are  taught  the  common  school  braiiche?' 
also  shoemaking,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  agriculture.  Tuition  and  boanl  are  (iree  to 
t  hose  who  are  unable  t'O  pay.  The  State  appropriation  for  the  year  was  ^,000,  ao*- 
110  income  is  reported  from  any  other  source. — (Return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Nashville,  reports  10  bistmotors  and5eD>r 
j'loyi^s,  with  (52  impils,  who  were  tawftVvt  tYwi  common  English  branches,  music,  JJ^ 
Ln  tin,  besides  broom  making,  cane  seating,  ttfcyj'm^,  iawiTs  >ro^  v[^^\ftle^;raphy.   Tbe 
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tion  has  a  library  of  1,006  volnmes.  and  ^uxkIb,  baildings,  and  apparatus 
1  at  $90,000.    No  receipts  aru  reported  for  this  year  except  the  State  appropha- 
$17,000.— (Betum.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  uieetinc  at  the  close  of  January, 
it  Nashville.  Several  able  papers  were  read  and  much  discussion  had  with  ret- 
to  amendments  to  the  school  law.  A«coinmitteo  apix)inted  by  the  association 
ted  a  memorial  to  the  ccneral  assembly  embod>*i]i^  certain  amendments,  the 
nportaut  of  which  was  the  organization  of  a  central  coimty  board  of  education 
different  boards  of  directors,  for  the  i)urpoiM^  of  imifying  the  work  in  counties 
:!uring  a  broader,  moi^  res^Mnsible,  and  more  intelligent  ailraiuistration  of  the 
schools.  The  bill  accompanying  the  memorial  was  favorably  re|)orted  by  the 
an  of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  house,  but  it  did  not  reach  its  third 
5  in  that  body.— (State  report  for  187G-77.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOU  PAUL  F.   EVIS,   M.   D. 

Msor  Eve,  eminent  as  a  surgical  instructor,  was  bom  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  June 
S.  Uis  subsequent  history  may  bo  almost  written  in  his  tiUes:  Bachelor  of 
Franklin  College,  Georgia,  18:26 ;  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  Universitv  of  Peun- 
la,  1828;  bearer  of  the  Golden  Cross  of  Honor  for  meritorious  services  m  Poland, 
irofessor  of  surgery  in  the  Me<lical  College  of  Georgia,  183s^-1849 ;  in  the  Uui- 

of  Louisville,  1850;  in  the  University  of  NasliviUe,  1851-1868:  in  the  Missouri 
1  College  at  St.  Louis,  18G8-'G9 ;  professor  of  (}i>erativo  and  clinical  surgery  in 
idical  departments  of  Nashville  and  Vanderbilt  Universities,  1870-187b;  Cen- 
.  representative  of  surgery  at  the  Medical, Cf^ugress  of  Nations  at  Philadelphia, 
md  finally  professor  ot  surgery  in  tlie  new  Niwhville  Medical  College,  1877,  on 
ber  3  of  which  year  he  die<l.  It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  one  who  filled  so 
loats  of  influence,  who  was  offered  others  almost  as  numerous  as  those  he  tilled, 
lO  crowded  every  lecture  hall  lie  occupie^l  with  eager  and  appreciative  students, 
nan  of  much  more  than  common  mark.  And  such  he  certainly  was ;  his  noblo 
« instantly  arrested  the  attention  which  his  intense  enthusiasm,  his  laige  stores 
irledge,  and  great  operative  skill  subsequently  kept  intently  fixed.  Studying 
iBfpMuation  at  Philadelphia  in  the  best  schools  of  Irauce  and  on  the  battle  fields 
ipita]  floors  of  Europe,  he  came  back  so  well  prepared  to  teach  that  even  in  the 
arse  population  of  the  South  his  classes  roM^  in  the  first  year  from  28  to  195.  Sue- 
I  at  Louisville  the  great  physician  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  he  so  electrified  hits 
Des  there  as  to  draw  forth  from  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  a  unanimous  re- 
hat  he  should  stay,  when  reganl  for  liis  wife's  failing  health  had  induced  him 

his  face  sonthwoxd  again.  Entering  at  Nashville  on  what  seemed  a  compara- 
mudl  field,  his  class  fast  grew  from  136  to  454,  fairly  rivalling  the  great  scIiooIh 

York  and  Philadelphia.  And  so  throughout,  }im  RiM^akcr,  writer,  and  o])erative 
1,  he  stood  over  tar  ahead  of  onlinary  men,  one  of  the  bom  leaders  of  his  kind, 
.nailing  him  and  fewer  still  excelling  him  in  any  field  cm  which  he  entered, 
ith  was  like  his  life,  remarkable.  Exhaustetl  with  labor  and  sufioring  proba- 
m  heart  disease,  his  sympathies  were  strongly  exercised  for  a  poor  laborer 
1  by  a  railway  train,  and  rising  eai-ly  in  th<;  mominjg  to  see  if  he  could  afford 
lie  stopped  on  his  way  home  to  see  a  patient  operatecl  on  the  day  liefore.  The 
•n  proved  too  great  for  his  weakened  systi;m,  and  at  the  threshold  of  the  hotel 
thu  latter  patient  was  sojourning,  he  sank  fainting  with  weakness  and  quickly 
sfbre  her  eyes. —  (Trausaciious  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee. ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Lboh.  Tboubdale,  8taU  tuperiniendent  qfpvbUt  iehooU,  yoikviXk, 

[Tenn,  1877-1879.  j 
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TEXAS. 
STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 


1875. 

1877. 

Increase. 

DeciMM. 

POPULATION  AXD  ATTEXDAXCE.     * 

Youth  of  school  ago  (6-18  in  1875,  8-14  in 

1877). 
Reported  enrolment  in  free  schools 

210,922 

124,567 
84,415 

2,924 

78 

$1  43 

1  95 

158 

$43,339 

3,100 
$53 

$726,236 

127,085 
109,052 

15,515 

Reported  average  attendance 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Public  schools  reported 

3,313 

66 

$1  66 

389 

Average  time  of  those  in  days 

Monthly  cost  of  each  pupil  enrolled 

Monthlv  cost  of  each  m  attendance  .---.. 

12 

$0  23 

New  school-houses  built.... 

140 

IS 

Valuation  of  these 

TBACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Teachers  emploved 

Averacre  monthlv  nav 

EXPENDITUIIE  FOR  FREE  SCltOOI^. 

Whole  reported  expenditure 

$496,083 

1830,153 

•  ••• «•  •*•• 

W"  "1 

(Reports  of  Hon.  O.  N.  Hollingsworth,  State  superintendent  of  pnblio  instmclum. 
for  1875,  and  from  the  same,  now  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  eanoation^  fca  IS^-) 

Notes  on  the  statistics. ^The  counties  reportinc:  for  1875  wore  97 ;  ftir  1877  thew 
were  110.  The  figures  for  the  former  year  differ  much  from  those  givexi  by  Gownwr 
Coke  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  at  the  beginning  of  1875,  which  were  313^ ft* 
scholastic  population,  ICAjiitO  for  enrolment  in  public  schools.  $1.56  for  the  monlhlj 
cost  of  each  pupil,  and  $1,008,821  for  total  expenditure  npon  thescdioolB.  Anastimite 
for  the  whole  State*,  covering  the  school  year  1874-75  (p.  H  of  the  Baperintentait'i 
report),  gives  184,7(K>  as  the  enrolment,  1&,224  as  the  average  attendanee,  3^  u 
the  numoer  of  schools,  and  4,0;i0  as  the  number  of  teachers. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  comptroller,  and  secretaxyof 
State,  since  August  19, 187G,  has  harl  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  public  scboob. 
It  distributes  the  available  annual  school  Amd  to  the  counties,  on  the  basis  of  btIh)- 
lastic  population ;  counsels  county  school  officers  from  time  to  time,  throujrii  circolir 
letters,  as  to  practical  details  of  duty;  is  to  have  the  school  laws  printed  In  fonn  for 
distribution  after  ea(!h  Icgisl.itive  session  that  has  acted  on  them,  and  is  to  nttkf 
report  of  the  public  sehools  in  various  spoi'ifieil  particulars  at  each  biennial  9e8«<>n 
of  the  legislature  and  at  each  special  session  authorized  by  executive  proclamstiofl 
to  legislate  on  matters  relating  to  the  schools. 

A  secretary  of  the  hoard,  appointed  by  it,  acts  as  its  executive  officer  at  Anstiiif  wd 
perfonus  sui.'h  duties  as  the  board  may  require. 

local. 

The  county  Judge  in  each  county  acts  in  some  slight  sense  as  a  saperintendeat  of 
school  affairs  for  the  county,  by  examining  applications  for  the  est-abliahment  of  school 
communities^  within  it,  sanctioning  such  as  ue  Ib  satisfied  are  made  in  good  faitb,iw 
appointing  for  them  the  legally  reciuired  school  officers. 

Three  school  trustees,  thus  ap])ointe(l,  are  to  provide  school-houses,  engage  teachen, 

'  TZiese  school  communities  arc  voVuntnxy  arf^anlKations  of  parenta.  guudiaiu,  and  uNtt  fti^.jf 
children  to  !>•  oducattHlj  Assoiiatcd  fox  tYn?  wvsvoft©  ol  avrcwrtu?,  tot  ttk.«r  neighbarhood  a  •ta'tii.  m 
dlfl^ribntftblo  Sjtate  school  fund  pTopoitlimoam wmaunl \a \Aivi tvxod^mx ^  ^]b& SjBAs»aUMT nay  wiu <> 
educate.    Tbcy  answer  somewhat  Co  d^trVcta  «\B0'V7Yv«t«. 
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d  see  that  the  schools  for  which  they  act  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
lions  and  limitations  of  the  law. 

V  board  of  examiners  for  each  county  consists  of  3  well  educated  porsoiu),  also  ap- 
inted  by  the  county  Judge.  It  is  to  examine  every  person  ]^rupoBiug  to  teach  in  the 
blic  tree  schools,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  judge^  without  a  certltlcate  from 
om  no  one  may  be  engaged  to  teach  a  public  school  within  the  county. — (School 
rof  187U.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTEUCTION. 

EXPLANATORY. 

• 

Jndcr  the  school  law  of  1876  only  biennial  reports  are  made  by  the  boifrd  of  educa- 
a  of  this  State,  and  none  having  been  ijrcsented  in  1877,  very  little  information 
pectiug  the  public  schools  can  be  given.  A  letter  fn>m  lion.  O.  N.  HoUingsworth, 
retary  of  thi;  board  of  education,  expresses  n^grct  at  his  inability  to  furnish  a  full 
t<'meut  as  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  public  I'n^o  schools.  In  the  absence  of  a 
Qted  report,  he  kindly  forwards  sue!n  printed  mattt;r  touching  the  educational  inter- 
s  of  the  State  as  has  been  f^imishcd  the  local  press.  From  this  some  information 
i  been  gleaned  regarding  the  system  of  education  in  certain  of  the  cities,  as  wcU  as 
sw  facts  relating  to  the  general  system,  including  remarks  upon  the  school  law  by 
retary  HoULngswiurth  himself. 

THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

ecietary  HoUinsaworth  considers  the  present  school  law,  passed  in  1876,  the  best 
Stat«  has  ever  had.  The  distinguishing  features  which  he  thinks  commend  it  to 
lular  esteem  and  render  it  acceptable  to  sparsely  settled  nelghborhoo<ls  are:  (1) 
omanity  organization,  detcrminedj  not  by  (^eogi-aphioal  limits,  but  simply  by  indi- 
ual  membership ;  no  such  feature  is  found  m  the  school  laws  of  the  other  States. 
Trustees  have  the  authority  to  i>ermit  the  teacher  whom  they  employ  to  receive 
iHu  not  of  the  scholastic  age  at  such  rates  of  tuition  as  may  be  ligreed  upon  between 
parties  interested,  thus  happily  blending  with  mutual  advautuge  the  two  systems, 
irate  and  public. 

nother  thing  which^  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  n-ndera  the  school  law 
>alar,  is  that  no  special  school  tax,  as  such,  is  asscSKcd.  School  revenues  come  from 
Meat  on  the  permanent  school  fund,  a  poll  tax,  and  one-fourth  of  the  general  reve- 
:.  In  addition  to  these  general  or  State  resources,  then^  are  local  or  county  additions, 
h  as  fines  collected  for  violation  of  the  local  o]>tiou  law,  funds  collected  as  dog  tax, 
L  interest  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  county*  school  lands. 
lie  objection  that  tlie  efficiency  of  the  system  is  weakened  by  the  liberty  allowe<l 
the  organization  of  school  commuuities  holds  good,  it  is  acknowleilged,  iu  the  vil- 
Bflj  towns,  and  densely  populated  rural  district^;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  il.  is  said 
t  if  the  law  established  a  minimum  registration  pf  pupils  us  a  prerequisite  to  organ- 
tion,  many  children  would  lie  denied  tiie  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  school  law. 
der  the  law  as  it  is,  a  few  neighbors,  representing  i)erliaps  not  more  than  two  or 
ee  pupils  of  scholastic  age  and  as  many  more  wh()  are  not  within  that  age,  may,  if 
y  see  proper,  organize  a  school  comunmity ;  trustees  an^  axipointed,  a  teacher  is 
ployed,  and  the  children  are  taught.  This  has  been  done  in  many  cases. 
iecretary  HoUingsworth  defines  a  public  school  under  the  law  as  follows: 
*■  1.  A  school  that  is  organized  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  20  of  the  school 
r, 

'2.  A  school  that  recognizes  the  legal  authority  of  public  officials. 
*  3.  A  school  taught  by  a  teacher  holding  a  certificate  of  competency. 
'4.  A  school  taught  iu  compliance  with  a  written  contract  lawfully  made  between. 
)  teacher  and  the  legally  api>oint<'d  trustees. 

'5.  A  school  from  which  none  who  desired  to  participate  in  its  benefits  were  ex- 
ded  in  its  organization. 

'6.  A  school  the  teacher  in  charge  of  which  demands  no  extra  tuition  from  parents 
truateea  for  the  instruction  of  i-hUdren  of  scholastic  age  studying  only  such  branches 
are  prescribed  by  law.  A  public  school  is  absolutely  frtni  Ui  all  pupils  members  of 
)  organized  community  of  the  scholastic  age,  when  tln^ir  stuilics  are  confined  to  the 
mcnes  prescribed  by  law.  A  teacher  that  iiroposes  to  merely  credit  part'^uts  of  such 
ildren  with  the  sum  paid  by  the  trustcirs  out  of  public  sch(M>l  fund,  and  to  hold 
rents  responsible  on  individual  accounts  for  any  extra  a/nouut,  is  not  a  teacher  ac- 
ding  to  the  school  law,  and  is  not  entitled  to  one  dollar  of  tht^  public  school  fund, 
rents  may,  as  a  voluntary  act,  contribute  of  their  private  funds  to  the  support  of  a 
tther  in  a  pubUc  school,  but  no  school  organization  can  legally  ivci^ive  the  benefit 
the  public  school  fund  when  it  is  either  expressed  or  privately  luulerstood  that  the 
kcher  ia  to  be  paid  full  private  rates  of  tuition  ami  that  it  is  exx>ectcd  of  ever>'  one 
10  sends  to  the  school  to  comply  with  such  terms. 

'7.  A  school  wherein  the  teacher  uses  the  English  language  ua  the  coixmioi^isiedlvixn. 
imparting  inatructioiL 
''&  X  aohool  DOD-aectarian  in  mattvra  of  religion." 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICBBS. 


No  general  law  de^rminos  the  uumber  of  mombero  or  the  organizatiou  of  botids 
of  education  for  citiA.  The  arrangement  of  those  matters  is  left  to  the  seTenl  city 
governments. 

STATISTICS. 


BranhMH ... 
Hoiuton.... 
San  Antonio 


aiOOO 

oST.OOO 

18,856 


Mao 

8»8M) 


618 

1,563 

0788 


318 
1.318 


I 


u 


i 


mM 


a  Estimated. 

6  Between  8  and  14,  the  legal  Khool  age ;  between  6  and  18  tba  nnmber  la  188. 

e  Ayerage  enrolment. 

ADDmOXAL  PARTICULARS. 

Brenham, — The  pnblic  schools  here  comprise  primaiy,  grammar^  and  high  depart- 
ments, each  being  divided  into  3  grades  of  a  year  each.  In  order  to  make  tnnntion 
easier  for  the  brighter  pnpils,  the  lower  grmles  are  divided  into  two  classes,  esch  rep- 
roacnting  half  a  year's  work.  The  schools  were  in  session  in  1876-^  ten  monthA. 
Organize<l  recently  as  an  ex^terimcnt,  they  have  succeeded  so  well  as  to  disarm  all  op- 
position, and  are  now  tlio  piide  of  the  city. — (City  ro|K)rt  and  letter.) 

Houston. — Since  the  city  took  charge  of  the  public  schools  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  of  pupils,  and  the  public  school  system  is  pronounced  a  snecesB. —  (Bepoit  n 
boaM  of  trustees. ) 

San  Antonio. —  The  year  1876-77  was  marked  by  proHj[>crity  in  most  of  the  dMaw- 
There  was  an  average  att^ndunce  of  H1.85  per  cent,  on  the  averag[e  number  of  pnpib 
enrolled.  Teacher8'^meetin|jf8  were  hold  by  the  supervising  principal  twice  a  nwnthi 
and  the  improvement  resulting  in  the  quality  of  the  t-enching  is  reported  to  have  bera 
very  perceptible  at  subsequent  examinations  of  the  pupils :  but  since  the  school  hoard  did 
not  make  attendance  obligatory,  all  was  not  accomplished  that  was  desiied. — (Rcpoit) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

No  State  normal  school  appears  to  have  been  yet  establislied,  but  the  oatalog»,of 
the  Maned&eld  Male  and  Female  College  contains  a  notice  of  ''a  normal  school  for  tnin- 
ing  teachers. **  The  students  in  this  are  taught  at  present  with  the  xegnlar  claaaei,  bat 
as  soon  as  a  suflficieut  number  desire  it  a  80])arute  class  is  promised.  No  special  eonn^ 
is  indicated.  Essentially  the  same  kind  of  normal  school  appears  also  at  Waco  Uni- 
versity, Waco.  A  normal  institute  exists  at  Austin,  under  the  care  of  the  Americio 
Missionary  Association,  with  140  pupils,  probably  colored. 

INSTITUTES. 

There  is  no  present  provision  in  the  school  law  for  the  holding  of  teaohen'  InstitiitH- 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SGII00U9. 

Of  public  high  schools,  as  such,  there  is  no  specific  information  for  1877,  beyond  th^ 
fact  that  a  school  of  this  class,  i'«tabli«ho<l  in  187.5-76,  crowned  the  school  system  of 
the  city  of  Brenham.  The  course  of  3  years  includes  Virgil  and  Cicero  in  Latin,  and 
the  Anabasis,  Crito,  and  Iliwl,  in  Greek,  with  a  good  selection  of  Enclish  ttndies. 
and  instniction  in  Cfcrnian  throughout.  Under  the  school  laws  of  this  State  ftr  somf 
years  pnst  private  academies,  on  i*eoeiving  and  teaching  such  pupils  as  required  8W" 
ondary  training,  have  been  allowed  coniiM»nsation  out  of  the  public  scnool  fond. 
Ftobably  many  schools  of  this  kind — half  private,  half  public — exist  in  the  8ti^ 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  a  business  college,  private  academic  schools.  prcpMatory  ^^^ 

and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  TV,  VL  Vllt  •^d 

IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  tVie  ^nrnmime^  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  C«J: 

missioBcr  2>receding.    It  may  be  meuXionfiOL  \i!eTO,\wysRw«t,  is^iafc  «i  oonunoreial  •cM*'* 
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ists  in  tho  Southwestern  Univenitv'.  Georsetown,  the  eonne  in  which  coven  1  year; 
identSy  S8y  under  1  inatmctor.  A  kindrea  school  in  Trinity  University,  Tehoacana, 
rolled  S4  pnpfls  under  1  instructor.  A  commercial  school  is  among  the  8  planned 
r  the  State  Agricultural  College. — (Catalogues.) 

SUPERIOB  mSTEUCTION. 

COLLBGE8. 

Por  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
iry  of  the  same  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
Bxoept  at  Waco  University,  where  there  has  been  some  extension  of  tho  curricu- 
n,  there  appear  to  have  been  no  changes  made  in  the  courses  of  study  or  plans  of 
itxuction  oi  these  coUeses  since  1876,  when  they  were  given  for  each  institution  in 
tail.  Information  reaches  this  Bureau,  though  not  from  an  official  source,  that  the 
ite  in  1877  purchased  lands  and  buildings  near  Honipstead,  Waller  Couni^,  with  a 
)w  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  colored  youth  which  may  afford  them 
vantages  for  collegiate  and  scientific  training. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOBCEN. 

Por  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
fummary  of  this  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PBOFESSIONAL  IN8TBUCTI0N. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

rhe  state  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  College  Station,  Brazos  County, 
ablished  in  1876,  began  with  6  students,  a  number  which  in  the  second  year  rotu* 
S50;  while  it  had  accommodations  for  only  160.  Embarrassment  and  a  considerable 
ling  off  was  the  result.  New  buildings  now  make  the  accommodation  sufficient  for 
),  and  it  is  announced  that  no  more  than  that  number  will  be  received  until  the  State 
ul  enlarge  every  department.  Eight  departments  have  been  planned,  answering  to 
b  oustomary  ''schools"  of  southern  colleges;  but  the  want  of  adequate  proparatiou 
'  advanced  studies  on  the  part  of  applicants  has  thus  far  limited  operations  to  the 
idemioor  preparatory  training.  Wnen  the  needful  material  shall  nave  been  fur- 
ihedy  everr  department  contemplated  in  the  organization  will  be  equipped  and  the 
il  work  of  the  collegjd  will  begin. —  (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

L  department  of  theology  connected  with  Baylor  Univenityy  at  Independence  (Bap- 
t),  has  a  3  years'  course  of  study,  and  reports  6  students  for  1877. 
k  school  of  theology,  with  3  professors  and  a  3^  years'  course,  was  announced  to  bo 
Boed  by  Somihwmiem  University ,  Georgetown  ^Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South), 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  be  proficiency  in  the 
Mols  of  English,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek  through  the  junior  year. — (Cata- 

LEOAL. 

k  professor  of  law  appears  in  the  list  of  the  faculty  of  Baylor  UniverHty.  Independ- 
ce,  but  there  is  no  inoication  in  its  circular  for  1877  of  the  number  of  students  under 
1  instruction  or  of  the  character  or  length  of  tho  legal  course. 
JViitUy  University,  Tehuacana,  has  a  law  school,  with  2  professors,  and  a  course  of  10 
nths,  which  reports  9  students  for  the  autumn  of  1877. 

MEDICAL. 

No  report  for  the  year  1877  has  been  received  from  the  Texas  Medical  College  and 
mplMj  Galveston. 

SPECIAL  INSTBUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

rhe  Texas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  reports  for  1877  a 
ips  of  4  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  56  pupils,  making  148  since  the  foundation  of 
B  sdhooL  The  studies  taught  are  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  plain  English  education, 
sQing,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  f^rammar,  geography,  histor^*^,  the  Bible,  and  mo- 
lity.  There  ia  a  printing  office  in  which  6  of  the  bo^s  were  employed ;  others  were  en- 
ged  in  &rm  anu  garden  work.  Except  these,  no  industrial  occupations  for  the  boys 
9  yet  provided.  The  girls  are  taucht  the  ordinary  duties  of  housekeeping  and  needle 
td  ftaey  work,  to  which  it  is  hoped  that  drawing  and  painting  may  be  added.  There 
e  300  volumes  in  tho  library. — (Catalogue;  special  return  for  XSH ,  axi^\«l\jex  itoT(i\Xi^ 
pciintendent.) 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


The  Texas  Insiitation  of  Learning  for  fhe  Blind,  at  Anstiny  gave  ingtmction  daring 
the  year  1870-'77  to  65  pupils,  28  males  and  37  females,  in  reading,  raised  print; 


^-^  ,  history  ^^ ^^,  ^^. — ^  — ^^,  ^.„w„,  — «. — o,  ««.«  .„.««„ w-. 

sewine,  cutting,  &^,  The  study  of  telegraphy*  previously  pursued,  was  not  continaed 
in  187d-'77.  hut  a  return  appears  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  revived. — (Report  of  tk 
trustees,  1076-^.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


VTATB  BOABD  OF  XDUCATIOV. 


His  Exoelleiioy  Richabd  B.  Hubbabd,  pntldmU.  Auitki. 

Sou.  (X  N.  H(»jJiiG6W0BTii,  $ter9tafy  rnnd  mmimm  ojkir,  Awfto. 


. 


24» 


STATISTICAL  SUMHAET. 


POPULATION    AND    AITECNDANCE. 

itfti  of  school  age  (5^S0) 

thiB  age  in  pablio  Bchools 

al  enrolled  in  public  Bchools 

irage  daily  attendance 

mvate  and  chuioh  aohools 

SCHOOL   DISTRICTS   AND    SCHOOLS. 

nber  of  school  districts 

nber  of  firactional  districts 

anion  schoola 

mge  timeof  school  in  days 

TBACHERB   AND   THEIR   PAY. 

1  employed  in  pablic  schools 

men  so  employed 

mge  monthly  pay  of  men 

mge  monthly  pay  of  women 

nrCOMB   AND   BXPBNDrrURB. 

ole  receipts  fbr  pablic  schools 

ole  reported  ezpenditnre 

SCHOOL   FUND. 

ole  available  school  ftmd  b 


1876^6. 


90,577 
e9,013 
71,305 
39,474 
6,175 


2,371 

206 

2,519 

120.9 


671 

3,688 

$37  24 

22  48 


$480,158 
565,044 


1669,067 


1876-^. 


92,425 
69,706 
73,353 
45,318 
6,183 


2,373 
397 

2,545 
122 


720 

3,606 

134  44 

21  60 


$548,253 
537,153 


1669,067 


Increase. 


696 

2,028 

c5,844 

8 


2 

191 

26 

1.1 


49 


168,095 


Decrease. 


152 


80 
|3  80 

88 


127,891 


is  quite  poatibly  lomowhAt  too  hich,  ta  the  figure  fbr  1870  wm  baaed  on  vetoxiis  which 
I  not  ooni];»let& 
ixelaahre  of  achool  lands  (Taloe  not  eetimated),  whieh  prodooe  about  $14,000  a  year. 

ieport  of  Hon.  Edward  Conant,  State  superintcudont  of  edncation,  for  1875-76, 
li  report  ami  rotam  from  the  same  for  187&-77.  The  items  of  income  and  expendi- 
)  Sot  1876-77  are  from  the  return.) 

OFFICEBS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

State  tuverintendeHt  of  education,  elected  bv  the  joint  assembly  at  each  biennial  ses- 
.  of  the  Togislatnre,  has  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  public  school  training  in 
State.  Eie  is  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  promotion  of  these  interests^  to  hold 
itntee'in  counties  where  the  teachers  request  it,  and  to  require  at  his  discretion 
ims  from  incorporated  academies  and  ffranunar  schools ;  at  each  biennial  session 
he  legislature  he  must  make  report  of  his  official  acts  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
k>Ib. 

LOCAL. 

Q  catoiiiifiiii^  hoard  for  each  county  is  chosen,  since  1876,  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
n  superintendents  of  the  county,  and  is  to  consist  of  one  of  these  superintendents 
1 2  practical  teachers.  To  candidates  for  county  license  this  board  is  authorized 
rant  certificates  valid  for  5  years  when  these  caudidates  pass  snccessfhlly  a  written 
uination  extending  to  not  less  than  6  subjects  and  embracing  the  subjects  required 
aw  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  drawing  and  methods  of  teachiug. 
town  euperiiUendeni  of  common  achooU^  is  elected  by  the  people  of  each  town  at  their 

aee  the  eteation  of  the  eonnty  examining  baards,  an  acitatton  fbr  the  aboA&ttonot  1i^tiQnm.«K^«t- 
fOtrntajhae  "began,  which  ma^  do  away  wah  the  office  before  this  iepoEtVs|«ln\o9L 
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annnol  March  meeting  to  visit  and  supervise  the  public  schools  within  it.  A  law  of 
1874,  as  amended,  makes  it  a  duty  of  tlie  town  superintendents  in  each  county  to  meet 
annually  on  the  nrst  Tuesday  of  April  to  agree  on  a  set  of  questions  to  be  used  in  the 
county  in  the  written  examinations  of  teachers  and  to  fix  a  standard  to  be  reached  iu 
those  examinations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Town  school  directorSf  3  or  G  in  niuuber,  are  chosen  by  the  people  iu  towns  that  have 
abolished  the  district  systi'm^  at  lirst  for  terms  of  1,  2,  and  3  years,  subsequently  for 
terms  of  3  years  each,  one-thinl  going  out  annually.  They  have  the  caro  and  custodv 
of  the  school  property  of  the  town  and  the  cnstomar>'  duties  of  school  boards,  with 
authority  to  establish  graded  schools  and  provide  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the 
sciences  and  higher  branches  of  education. 

School  district  officers  arc  a  moderator  1o  preside  in  the  meetings,  a  clerk,  a  collector^ 
of  taxes,  a  treasurer,  one  or  three  auditors,  and  a  prudential  conunittoe  of  one  or  threes 
legal  voters  for  c-are  of  the  schools,  all  elected  at  the  annual  school  meeting  in  Marcl::^ 
and  holding  till  their  successors  are  chosen.  A  law  of  1(^6,  however,  allows  district: 
to  choose  prudential  committe<>8  of  3,  with  a  view  to  a  three  years'  term^  one  to 
changed  yearly.  Union  or  graded  districts  may  have  3,  G,  or  9,  with  annual  change 
one- third. — (Compiled  school  laws,  1875,  and  laws  of  1876.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

A  COBRKCTION. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  E<lucat-ion  for  1875  it  was  stated  on  the  c^tj. 
thority  of  Dr.  Franklin  B.  lIough*s  pamphlet,  entitled  ''Constitutional  provisioaa  in 
n'«rrtrd  to  education  in  the  Hcvcriil  States  of  the  American  Union,"  that  the  verj'imper- 
i'itvi  form  of  const ituti<m  atloptt'd  in  1777  was  ''without  jirovision  for  education;!/ 
inKtitutiouA.''    Su^)erintcnd('nt  Conant  has  since  hIiowu  that  this  statement  is  errout^ 
ous,  and  tliat,  as  given  in  Slaih^^s  Vomiout  State  Paper8,  the  instrument  expressly  said: 
"  A  school  or  schools  shcall  l>e  established  in  each  town,  by  the  legislatnpe,  for  the  cod- 
vcniont  instruction  of  yoiith,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  each  town.   ' 
*      "*      *      [as]  to  enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices."    It  was  also  flirtber 
said :  ''  One  grannnar  school  in  <!arh  county  and  one  imivfrsit>'  in  this  Stat«  ought  to 
1)0  established  by  din^ction  of  the  general  assembly."    The  correction  came  too  btt" 
for  insertion  in  the  Report  for  1871),  but  it  is  now  made  with  i)leasure,  showing,  iui it 
docs,  llLat  Vermont  stmNl  u<»  whit  l>ehind  her  sister  States  in  respect  to  the  early  ex* 
pn?ssion  of  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  three  chief  fonns  of  education. 

OF.NERAL  CONDITIOX. 

The  summary  of  statistica  previously  |;ivcn  shows  that,  notwithstanding  many  id- 
verse  circumstances,  there  has  been  considerable  educational  advance.  The  number 
of  schools  in  1J^7  was  26  greater  than  in  1876,  the  avenige  time  of  session  longer,  t)» 
enrolment  larger  by  2,028,  with  an  average  attendance  considerably  increased:  this? 
too.  when  the  school  ])opulation,  instead  of  increasing,  had  fallen  off  152.  Tie  in- 
cn>asc  in  the  number  of  male  tetichers  also  is  encouraging,  and  is  considerabl][  lup^ 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  than  is  the  dccrt^ise  of  female  teachers  wluch  oa^ 
to  be  set  against  it.  The  diminution  in  the  wa^es  of  l>oth  men  and  women  teacbeni^ 
common  to  most  of  the  States  this  year,  and  with  a  decrease  in  the  item  of  Iraildipf; 
and  repairs  sufficiently  accoinit-s  for  the  falling  off  in  the  expenditures  for  whlit 
schools.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  although  teachers'  wages  have  been  lower, 
the  teaching  has  generally  been  of  better  quality,  through  the  influence  of  the  coant) 
institutes  held. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  DRAWING. 

By  a  law  of  November  28, 187G,  free  hand  drawing  was  added  to  the  renuiredptndie^ 
of  the  public  schools.  No  note  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  extent  to  which  this  ^' 
qnirement  has  l>eeu  carried  out,  nor  is  it  said  whether  any  system  for  the  State,  meai^ 
to  reach  all  the  schools  and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  this  study,  has  Iwea  ofl^ 
upon.  Of  couirse,  without  some  such  system  there  must  be  difficulty  in  giving  osoct 
to  the  law. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS  AND  GRADED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Another  law  of  the  same  date  deline^  a  graded  school  in  Vermont  to  be  "auyw^'J'' 
in  this  State  maintained  by  a  town  or  by  a  si'hool  district  for  not  less  than  30  weeks 
each  year,  and  consisting  of  4  or  more  departments,  taught  by  4  or  more  teachers,  h>^'' 
ing  an  established  course  of  study,  and  having  all  the  dcjmrtments  under  the  oveiBiCiv 
or  control  of  one  x^rincipal  teacher."  Any  school  district  supporting  such  a  Bcboo'  '9 
<leclarcd  to  be  a  grailed  school  district  and  to  be  entitled  to  any  and  all  nrivileg<^ 
^'Hwited  by  law  to  such  districts.  With  a  view  to  better  gradation  of  the  scliool*  Wji 
to  the  unification  of  their  work,  a  well  arranged  course  of  study,  reaching  throngu 

fjl  ^litcana    anrl    AA«r«iv<iitrr  IH  Trnnra    ia   cT\\rAi\   \w  f^i\TW>T\x\tikTt(lAnt.  flnnAnt.  in    Ilia  TPIIOrt  V^ 


classes  and  covering  10  years,  ia  gvveA\  \>y  ^>\\|«r\wtftudcut  Conant  in  his  report ««« 
h  been  Heut  out  with  the  rosriBters  to  a\\  t\i<i  ecVxcMA%.   T\Mb  ^gtsMm^vdo^tion  of  ««<* 
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onne  could  hardly  fail  to  be  improving,  as  united  and  harmonized  effort  is  alwa}'8 
ro  effectiTO  than  that  which  is  independent  and  iireenlar.  Twenty-one  graded 
lool  syBtenuin  as  many  distriots  existed  in  1876-^,  eight  of  them  having  the  pnb- 
school  associated  with  an  academy  or  county  grammar  school,  which  receives  their 
ranced  scholani.  according  to  a  permission  given  iu  the  school  law.  There  was  an 
»age  of  6}  graoes  each  in  these  schools,  the  teachers  numbered  150,  the  reported 
pils  7,060,  t&ee  districts  not  reporting  their  pupils.  At  least  4  appear  to  have  high 
lOol  courses. 

CITY  SCHCX)L  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

ii  Burlington  there  is  a  board  of  school  commissioners  composed  of  one  member 
m  each  ward,  witii  the'  city  superintendent  of  schools  as  president ;  in  Rutland,  a 
ud  of  trustees,  idso  cousisting  of  a  member  from  each  wud,  a  member  of  the 
ird  being  the  acting  president. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 


-lineton. 


Popnlation. 


Children  of 
■oboola^ 


18,000 
10,000 


3,807 
3,906 


Enrolment 


1.046 
885 


Avfirage 
attendance. 


808 
507 


Teeobera. 


36 
16 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$19, 768 
tt,70e 


vOTFis  OX  THK  STATISTICS.— The  figures  for  population  and  children  of  school  age 
isibly  include  a  larger  territory  thou  is  covered  by  the  Hoh(»ol  n-iports.  llie  infor- 
tion  as  to  Burlington  is  doriv^  from  a  district  report ;  that  from  Butlaud,  from  a 
urn  to  this  Bureau. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

^nrluigton  reports  in  all  11  day  schools,  of  which  2  were  ungraded,  4  primary,  3  in- 
mediate,  1  grammar,  and  1  high.  There  were  also  3  evoning  schools,  among  which 
the  first  time  apyrears  a  mechanical  clrawiuir  school.  Such  a  school  had  been  long 
lired  by  the  superintendent  and  school  boarul  but  until  the  autumn  of  1877  they  did 
t  see  their  way  clear  to  the  establishment  oi  it;  then  the  otfer  of  two  city  omcerrt 
i  of  a  jirolessor  in  the  University  of  Vermont  to  uive  3  evenings  weekly  to  the  school 
the  city  would  fit  up  rooms  for  it  led  to  immemate  action.  Tlie  school  enrolled  34 
pils,  about  half  of  them  young  men  from  the  workshops  of  the  city,  the  remainder 
m  the  public  schools,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  was  iu  successful  operation, 
e  avera^  attendance  in  the  day  schools  was  much  affect'ccl  by  an  epidemic  of  diph- 
fiia,  which  led  many  alarmed  parents  to  keep  their  children  home. — (Rf^fiort  of 
perintendent  Charles  J.  Alger  for  1877.) 

It  Rutland  the  graded  school  district,  which  does  not  seem  to  include  the  whole 
ice,  had  in  itl  high,  1  grammar,  1  intermediate,  4  secondary,  and  5  primary  schools. 
achers  hero  are  reriuired  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  each  day  in  the  studies 
be  pursued  in  their  respective  classes,  and  to  avoid  corporal  piuiishment  if  possi- 
'.— (Kcport  for  187C-77.) 

[n  both  Burlington  and  Kutland  there  are  several  private  and  church  schools,  aud  iu 
;h  there  is  an  academic  school  for  boys. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHEE8. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Reports  and  returns  firom  the  3  State  normal  schools  show  at  Castlctou,  for  1876-77, 
ustructors^  69  students.  9  graduates  from  the  first  course  and  4  from  the  second;  at 
hnson,  11  instructors,  120  normal  students,  16  graduates  from  the  first  course  and  4 
»in  the  second;  at  Randolph,  8  instructors,  and  230  normal  students  in  1877,  with  51 
idnates  from  the  first  and  12  from  th(!  second  course;  totals,  24  instructors,  419  nor- 
\\  pupils,  76  minor  and  20  higher  graduates. 

rhe  first  course  in  all  these  schools  inttludes  the  studios  required  by  law  to  be  piu:- 
•kI  in  the  common  schools,  aud  can  be  complct-ed  iu  one  year.  The  second  includes 
5  same  branches,  but  adds  another  year  of  higher  studies.  Certificates  of  graduation 
»in  the  lower  course  have  the  ofTect  of  a  5  years'  license  to  teach  in  the  common 
jools  of  the  State ;  certificates  iu  the  higher  coiwio,  the  effect  of  a  10  years'  license. — 
aw  of  November  24,  1874.) 

UENNIXGTON  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

An  act  approved  Noveml>er  *28,  lf^6,  gave  any  gnwled  scliooA  OTg;aw\z.cA.\Yv«ietot^"K^^^ 
Ith  a  apeoial  act  of  the  JegislBture  and  situat-ed  in  a  coimty  i\i  w\\lc\it\iftT<iH»'oo^^"^^ 
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normal  school  anthoiity  to  establiah  in  connection  with  sach  graded  school  a  tn^ning 
school  department  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  ^t  a  trainiuff  dvpsirtmcnt  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  graded  school 
ut  Bennington  in  February,  1877.  Ten  pnpils  were  admitted  who  had  finiahcxl  the 
course  of  stndy  in  the  grammar  department,  and  instruction  cntirelyof  a  xvrofessional 
cliaractcr  was  given  them  to  fit  them  for  their  future  work.  Hereafter,  it  is  proposed 
to  take  only  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  into  the  normal  elasa. —  (State  report) 

TEAGUEIiS'   INSTITUTES. 

Th>  law  of  1674  requires  the  State  superintendent  to  hold  institutes  in  the  counties 
on  the  written  application  of  a  certain  numlNsrof  teachers.  Fourteen  such  institutes, 
1  for  each  coimty  in  the  State,  were  held,  the  number  of  tcaclwrs  attending  ranging 
from  23  to  95,  and  the  total  of  such  attendance  rcaehiutf  819.  In  condacting  these 
temporary  training  schools  the  superintendent  was  aideduy  the  principals  of  the  State 
normal  Hcheols  and  many  others.  The  two  purposes  of  such  mcetinKS,  to  instruct  and 
inspire  the  tc^achcrs  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  education  among  me  i>eople,  api>ear 
to  Jiavc  been  eflected. 

At  Burlington,  a  teachers'  meeting  having  the  character  of  a  city  institute  was 
held  during  the  school  session  ever}'  second  week,  with  great  apparent  bene^t. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  in  many  other  States,  no  specific  information  is  given  as  to  the  number  of  this* 
class  of  sdiools,  or  of  the  iustnictors  or  pupils  in  them.    By  the  constitution  of  1793, 
as  by  the  ''Irame  of  government"  in  1777,  a  grammar  school  for  each  county,  sub-- 
stantially  answering  to  a  county  high  school,  was  contemplat'Cd ;  but,  if  snch  schools^ 

were  establislicd,  not  more  than  3  or  4  would  seem  to  have  survived.    Towns  and 

inradcd  or  union  school  districts  under  later  laws  an^  allowed  to  establish  high  schools,. 
but  the  reports  from  towns  ]uiblished  with  the  State  report  only  give  the  whole  nnmbei_ 
of  common  schools,  without  distingnisliing  the  high  schools.    For  1876  the  f^rado 
schoid  districts  reporting  numl)ered  33,  and  of  these  i20  had  students  in  preparation  fc 
college^  ])resumab1y  in  high  schools.    In  187(P77  only  21  such  districts  made  rei 
14  havmg  students  pTeparin;:^  for  college.  Indicating  at  least  that  number  of  L 
schools.   These  students  nuuiben-d  137,  ami  the  graduates  from  the  college  preparal 
classes  of  4  schools  were  20  for  that  year. 

Speaking  of  high  scIiooIh,  the  superintendent  says :  ''  Our  common  schools  are  weal 
because  we  do  not  everywhere  provide  for  (in  connection  with  them  and  as  a  necessar 
part  ofour  school  system)  a  higher  grade  of  schools.    *    *    *    Our  best  primaiy  school 
are  found  in  connection  with  higher  schools.     *    *    *    A  public  hign  school 
a  strong  inflnenco  upon  the  c4)imnon  schools  beyond  those  immediately  asso 
with  it.    It  is  a  powerful  educator  of  the  people,  not  only  through  class  room  worl 
with  the  youth  attending  it,  but  through  its  buildings  and  grounds  and  their  appi 
tenances,  and  most  of  all  through  the  character  of  its  instructors.    It  is  a  centre 
activity  where  educational  problems  are  studied,  where  methods  are  examined  an 
tried.    It  furnishes  models  for  school  work,  and  at  once  teaches  methods  to  the  youn_ 
and  justifies  them  to  the  old.    Is  the  question,  How  can  we  secure  better  Inatructii^- 
and  better  discinline  in  the  common  schools  f  or,  How  can  we  secure  the  introductia 
to  them  of  new  branches  of  study  f  or,  How  can  wo  elevate  teaching  to  the  rank  of 
]>rofossiuu  f  or,  How  can  we  raise  the  standard  of  our  normal  schools  and  increase  t^ 
nttendanc'c  in  them  f  or,  How  can  we  help  forward  the  founding  of  the  proper  numl 
of  acadoniios  T  or,  How  can  wo  fill  our  colleges  with  better  pn^pared  students  f    . 
answer  ready,  and  true  as  far  as  it  giR'S,  is,  by  multiplying  good  free  high  schools.' 
(State  i-eport.) 

OTIIER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  academies  reporting  to  the  State  superintendent  in  l^B-*??  numbered  20,  besid 
5  with  which  the  sch(x>ls  of  graded  distri<:ts  are  associated,  and  which  are  not  mclndr 
in  the  academy  list.    In  the  20  given  th<Te  were,  for  the  year,  109  teachers  and  ±' 
diftiTent  students,  of  whom  327  were  preiMuing  for  college  and  CO  were  graduated  ft 
a  i»rcparatory  college  course. 

For  statistics  of  i)rivate  academic  schools,  preparatory*  schools,  and  preparatx)ry 
academic  department  of  a  college,  see  Tables  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  fbUo 
ing,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report,  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  colleges  and  universities  for  yonng  men  (jimc^  ot  t^iftia  admitting  yonng  worn 
aisoj  are  the  UniverBity  of  T  emiont,  at  BxuWvig^oii-)  MtdOXiiWr^  CoWnQe^iSaAs&burv*. 
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CoDgngAtionAl  inalitiitloii;  mad  ifarmkk  UnHnmrtlig,  m  Boientifie  Midmilitaiy  eollege, 
mainly  under  Ptotestent  Episcopal  inflnenees,  at  Norihfleld.  In  these  lAiee,  the  first 
of  whioh  is  open  to  both  sexes,  171  ooUeffUrte  students  were  leported  for  1877,  under 
IK  instmoton,  not  inolading  the  sdentifi}  department  of  the  Btste  nniTeisi^,  to  be 
noticed  presently.  The  courses  in  the  three  appear  to  bo  the  some  as  stated  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Comnussioner  of  Sdncation  for  ld76,  exoept  that  at  Norwioh  UniTenity 
an  academifl  and  buainess  ooorse  of  3  years  seems  to  have  been  snbstitated  for  the 
epecial  conise  in  philosophy  then  noted. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

COIXBQS  FOR  WOMXK. 

The  Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Female  College  at  Hontpelier,  authorized  to 
confer  collegiate  degrees,  reports  for  1877  a  total  of  56  students  in  its  regular  collegiate 
classes,  besmes  45  in  special  or  partial  courses,  and  1  graduate  student. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

sciiofTinc. 


4 

engineering.  There  is  also  a  literary-scientific  course  whicu  coincides  substantially 
with  the  re^lar  academic  course  of  the  university,  save  that  Greek  is  omitted  mid  its 
place  supplied  by  substitutions  from  the  department  of  science.  The  desrees  oouforred 
are  bachelor  of  philosophy ,  civil  engineer,  and  mining  engineer.  Number  of  students 
in  regular  courses,  15;  in  partial  courses,  4. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Vermont  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  only 
professional  school  in  the  State.  It  bos  the  usual  3  years'  course,  including  1  year  of 
preparatory  study  and  2  of  attendance  ui>on  its  instructions,  or  1  on  those  of  some 
other  reguhur  medical  school  and  a  concluding  one  within  it-s  halls.  No  preliuiinary 
examination  for  admission  is  indicated,  beyond  the  inquiry  necessary  to  settle  this 
point.  Professors  and  instructors  in  lt77,  resident,  0^  non-resident.  12;  students,  92, 
of  whom  <mly  4  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INSTBUCnON  OF  TOB  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLISD. 

Yermonty  having  no  institution  of  her  own  for  the  reception  of  these  classes  of  pupils, 
Xnovides  for  l^e  instruction  elsewhere  of  such  of  them  as  need  her  aid* 

KEFOBMATOmr  TRAINING. 

The  Vermont  Reform  School,  Vergennes,  which  bad  129  children  under  its  care  during 
the  years  1875  and  1876,  with  IIG  remaining  in  the  latter  year,  sends  no  account  of 
1  tseh'  for  1877,  as  its  TeiN>rtB  are  only  presented  biennially.  Both  boys  and  girls  under 
16  ore  received,  and  are  t-aught  reading,  sxMilling,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
liistory,  with  such  employments  as  housework,  sewing,  seating  chairs,  and  making 
ehiur  firames.— (Report  of  1876.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Teachers-  Association  was  held 
i  n  Bennington.  February  1-2,  1877. 

Following  tno  address  of  welcome  by  Prof.  I.  W.  Dunham,  was  a'  discussion  of 
''^The  relation  of  the  public  school  to  the  college."  and  then  a  paper*  on  *^ Class  room 
iXiothodSj''  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Luther,  of  Bennington.  A  discussion  of  tiio  question  of  ^^School 
Hupervinon,"  led  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Barre  Academy,  and  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  Rut- 
l^uid  High  School,  served  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  school  snj>or- 
'Vjgion  in  the  State  is  m  some  respects  very  defective.  An  acldn^ss  on  '^Success in  life," 
^^  Rev.  M.  £.  Cady,  was  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  compulsoiT  education,  in 
tbe  evening.  Rev.  R.  T.  Hall  dwelt  on  "The  tearbing  of  morals  in  schools,"  and  Rev. 
^I.  H.  Bucxham,  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont  as  well  as  of  the  association, 
Urdvocated  "  Higher  education  for  business  men." 

The  second  day'sproceodings  began  with  a  discussion  of  *  *  The  best  methods  in  teaching 
^nd  how  to  secure  them/'  by  A.  £.  Leavenworth,  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Randolph,  and  Walter  £.  Howard,  principal  of  that  at  Castleton.    Hon.  Ed^^s^ 
Oonant,  State  superintendent  of  oducation,  delivered  an  address  on  ^^T\\c^  v^o^j^ko^^^ 
^dncatum  in  yennont," aiter  which  a  paj[>er  by  Professor  Lewia PoVi^na,  oi^wi^Vmi^Qc^ 
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on  ''En^liah  grammar/'  was  read  and  Mias  Maicia  P.  Bzown,  nreeeptoeas  of  the  Ratr 

land  High  Scliooli  presented  one  on  ''Our  work.''    PMfeflBor  I.  W.  Dunham,  of  Bern. 


importance  of  a  "Study  of  the  past."    In  the  evening,  J.  D.  BartlejTf  Frmoinal  of  th ^ 

Burlington  Hi^h  School,  addieaaed  the  aasociation  on  "SuooesB  in  teadungy"  an.^  J: 
Piofeaaor  William  Wells,  of  Union  College,  delivered  an  address  cm  "Ekronin'^-*-^  ^^ 
social  condition.'' — (New-England  Joumu  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  EiywARD  Conart,  BlaU  mtfimrimUndmU  tf  idveafCoii,  JRicwdo^pi. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.        * 


A  State  hoard  of  edueationf  an  incorpanted  body  oonsbitiiiff  of  the  goremor,  the  saps- 
intendent  of  public  instractioii.  and  the  attorney  general,  has  charge  of  the  operauont 
of  the  free  B^iool  ayBtem,  of  tno  inveetment  of  the  State  school  fm^d,  and  of  the  ap- 
X>ointmcnt  and  removal  of  coanty  superintendents,  with  other  minor  duties.  It  is  to 
report  annually  to  the  legislature. 

A  State  9up^ntendent  of  pviblie  ineirwMiom^  elected  by  Joint  vote  of  the  seneral  ai* 
sembly  every  4  years,  beginning  with  1B74,  enters  upon  duty  Msirch  15  foUowing  his 
election,  and  is-^e  chief  executive  officer  of  the  public  achool  system. 

LOCAL. 

County  twgwiniendi&iiU  of  aehoohf  since  1877  appointed  bv  the  State  board  of  ednei- 
tion  for  terms  of  4  years,  have  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers. 

County  boards.  Known  as  echool  tmetee  eleotoral  hoardif  oompHMed  of  the  ooiuty 
Judge,  the  Commonwealth's  county  attorney,  and  the  county  sniierintendent  of  school 
appoint  the  local  school  officers  for  districts  within  their  respective  ooimtiea,  mida 
a  law  of  January  11,  1877.  Other  county  boards,  composed  of  the  county  supoio- 
tcndent  and  the  district  school  trustees  in  each  coun^,  have  charge  of  all  pabUc 
schoel  property  within  their  respective  counties  and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  boond- 
aries  of  districts  and  subdistricts. 

Dietrict  school  trustees  (3  members  in  each  district),  appointed  by  the  school  tmtee 
electoral  boards  for  terms  of  3  ^ears,  with  provision  wr  voarlv  change  of  one  member, 
have  the  care  of  schools  for  their  several  districts. — (School  laws  of  1873  and  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PROORRSS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

In  presenting  his  soventb  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1877,  Saperin- 
tendcnt  Ruffiier  states  that  **  during  tlie  post  year  the  work  of  public  education  hss 
continued  to  progress  favorably.  The  enrolment  of  pupils,  the  average  attenduKfi 
and,  I  may  add,  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  have  all  gained.  The  official  manage- 
lueut  hoe  also  improved  in  economy,  system,  and  efficiency.  Efforts  for  the  impioYv- 
nient  of  teachers  have  multiplied.  Tne  spirit  of  education  has  been  promoted  amoii| 
tbo  people  and  a  growing  attachment  to  tne  public  school  system  has  been  maniftetcd 
very  conerally." 

**  The  gains  over  last  year  were,  in  enrolment,  nearly  5^000  pupils,  and  in  avenge 
daily  attendance  about  3,000,  with  a  corresponding  gain  m  the  percentage  of  8cM 
population  in  attendance  u][)on  the  schools.  And  at  the  some  time  the  cost  of  tnitioD 
was  reduced  over  $4,000,  aud  the  total  current  expenses  for  the  year  wcro  redoced 
about  936,000,  while  the  increased  work  might  have  been  expected  to  increase  the  cost. 
About  915,000  more  than  last  year  was  expended  by  the  districts  in  permoDent  im- 
provements. The  expenses  of  the  central  office  were  reduced  £rom  $6,519  to  $S,dl9. 
*  *  *  The  difficulties  under  which  the  work  was  prosecuted  were  unusnidly  gns^ 
and  the  progress  made  is  surprising,  aud  is  conclusive  as  to  the  stability  nndsuceetf 
of  the  system." — (Report  of  State  8ui>erint<.'ndeut  W.  H.  Ruffiier  for  1876-'77.) 

ONE  SERIOUS  HINDRANCE. 

As  affecting  the  rate  of  the  progress  above  recorded,  and  as  threatening  an  slwt^ 
mcnt  of  it  in  the  future,  Dr.  Kufiiier  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  embarn*- 
meuts  of  the  State  finances  have  led  to  an  **  annual  and  increasing  diversion  of  Acbool 
fimds."  The  interest  on  the  literary-  fund,  heretofore  uuafi'ected  by  this  difficulty  8in<* 
1873,  has  during  the  past  school  year  been  reduced  in  payment  from  |64,9O4.00  to 
$10,470.32;  while  "the  diversion  of  a  laii^o  share  of  the  prociHids  of  the  capitation  flixi 
property  tax  began  with  the  iirst  year  of  the  school  system,  and  has  been  conttniwd 
ever  since."  The  fact  of  this  diversion  was  not  discoven^d  till  It^C,  when  an  in^^*>^ 
gat  ion  authorized  by  the  legislature  revealed  an  arrearage  due  to  the  school  food  w 
^*  something  over  $400,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1870,  1871,  1872,  187.3,  and  1874."  The 
ainoimt  was  subsequently  reduced  to  $382,732,  but  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Sta^ 
trensuiy  have  caused  a  continuance  of  tne  same  system  of  diminished  paymentaot 
iiitert^t  school  fmids,  till,  on  July  31,  1877,  Dr.  Rufl&icr  estimated  that  "  the  total  deft- 
cit  duo  the  school  fund  must  have  been  about  $550,000."  Aud  as  the  auditor  tak^^ 
the  ground  that  the  constitution  does  not  control  him  in  his  action,  while  the  lawdoe% 
a  legislative  appropriation  for  any  civic  purpose  may  at  any  time  in  the  future  swe^ 
away  the  constitutionally  prescribed  scnool  moneys  unless  the  Stato  takes  decided 
action  to  the  contrary,  either  through  its  legislature  or  the  courts. 

MEANS  OF  I^NGTTIENINO  A  SUORT  SCHOOL  TERM. 

The  paucity  of  means  for  schools  has  \\\t\Yei\o  V©\\\.  VXi'Si  «^Qo\^Atm.  down  to  an  t!^ 
age  of  about  5J  months.    This,  Dr.  Uufinei  \ihmk&,  m^^^XA  wsl^cXwdl^-^  >Ct»  ^sarwBS»^«*^ 
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)f  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  are  compelled  to  use  the  labor  of  their  children 
luring  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  But  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  parents  who  aim 
to  carry  the  education  of  their  children  beyond  the  primary  school.  As  a  means  of 
wmedying  this  difficulty,  Dr.  Ruffiier  proposes  an  arrangement  by  which  every  alter- 
nate school-house  in  a  county  shall  be  opened  for  the  first  five  months  of  a  school  year 
ind  then  the  other  for  the  next  five  months,  thus  giving  those  who  wish  for  it  the 
opportunity  for  ten  months^  attendance.  A  union  of  any  two  adjacent  school  districts, 
Mich  having  its  own  school-house,  would  make  this  practicable  in  any  neighborhood, 
)ven  without  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  for  the  county  generally.  The  plan  seems 
worthy  of  consideration  in  all  States  and  neighborhoods  where  short  scnool  terms 
bnn  the  ordinary  rule,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  aspirations  of  parents  or  of 
jupils  for  the  fullest  opportunities  of  training  are  now  frus^ted. 

AID  FBOM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

This  fund  has  continued  to  render  imi>ortant  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  school  sys- 
em  of  the  State,  its  grant  for  the  year  covered  by  the  report  having  amounted  to 
fl6u850.  This  has  been  distributed,  according  to  the  rules  established  by  the  trustees, 
namly  among  well  regulated  free  schools  continued  for  about  10  months  of  the  year, 
laving  100  to  900  or  more  pupils,  with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  65  per  cent,  on 
lie  enrolment.  The  people,  in  each  case,  must  pay  for  current  expenses  twice  or  three 
imes  as  much  as  they  receive  fix>m  the  fund,  and  must  bear  all  the  cost  of  erecting, 
^pairing,  and  famishing  school-houses,  must  grade  their  schools,  provide  a  teacher 
br  every  50  pupils,  and  must  use  their  best  endeavors  to  make  them  model  schools. 
k  portion  of  the  fund  has  also  gone  to  aid  normal  instruction  in  teachers'  institutes 
inducted  by  the  State  superintendent  and  by  selected  instructors  under  his  direc- 
tion.—  (State  report  for  1876-^,  and  Peabody  fund  report  for  1877.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  school  boards  of  cities,  under  a  general  State  law,  consist  of  not  more  than  3 
trostees  from  each  ward  where  the  cities  are  divided  into  wards ;  where  there  is  no 
neh  division^  of  not  more  than  3  for  each  school  district  which  may  be  established 
within  a  city  by  the  action  of  the  school  board  with  the  apjproval  of  the  common 
eoonciL  In  cities  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  a  city  supermtendent  of  schools  is 
ippointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  paid  from  the  State  school  fhnd. 

STATISTICS. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

AUxtmdria, — The  average  attendance  was  7  per  cent,  better  in  the  schools  for  whites 
*nd  2  per  cent,  better  in  schools  for  colored  children  than  in  1875-76.  In  enrolment  the 
JUMte  schools  gained  over  7  per  cent.,  while  the  colored  schools  lost  over  1  per  cent. 
*^  enrolment  of  white  chiloren  (698)  was  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  population, 
snd  that  of  colored  children  (485)  was  30  per  cent,  of  the  same.  The  perceutage  of  at- 
j^odance  to  enrolment  reached  90 ;  the  cost  of  educating  each  child,  based  on  average 
^jj  attendance,  was  912.27. —  (Ro]>ort  of  Superintendent  Richard  L.  Came,  for 

IfitMwrg, — The  schools  here  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high^  the  course 
^ the  primary  ^ades  requiring  4  years;  in  the  grammar  grades,  3;  in  the  high  schools, 
^In  the  last  it  is  prescribed,  except  that  an  election  is  allowed  between  Latin  and 
^''^  and  flench  and  Gherman.  A  letter  from  Superintendent  Biggers  states  that  his 
J^Kirt  for  1877  was  not  published  by  the  board  for  want  of  funds.  1*  or  the  same  reason 
^  schools  were  closed  8  days  prior  to  the  usual  time.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
*^^l  mtem  is  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  than  ever  before. 

•^orfoUk. — The  schools  were  taught  10  months,  in  7  buildings.    The  estimated  val\iQ 
^i6bool  property  is  t^,000.    Cost  of  each  pupil  in  average  altenOLanc^,  %\^.S&^. — 
VaUuiL) 

17IB 
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BichmantL — The  original  (praded  ooime  of  stndy  of  the  pnblio  Bchools  emhraoed  13 
grades ;  but  it  has  been  revised  by  Superintendent  Peay,  so  that  now  all  the  fonner 
studies  are  included  in  10  grades,  namely,  4  primary,  3  granunar,  and  3  hish.  Half- 
day  schools  in  the  lowest  grade  have  been  triea  and  proved  a  success.  Chil£en  of  five 
t»  eight  years  of  age.  it  is  found,  make  as  great  progress  in  3i  hoars  of  stady  as  in  6. 
Of  the  120  schools  belonging  to  the  system,  2  were  high,  23  grammar,  and  95  piimair; 
75  were  for  white  and  45  for  colored  children.  The  average  cost  on  the  total  expendi- 
tnies  for  the  support  of  schools  for  1876-^  was  |15.99. — (Report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NOIOIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORBCAL  DBPABTBfEKTS. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Inatitutey  at  Hampton,  has  a  coarse  ooveringS 
years,  with  a  preparatory  course  of  1  year.  In  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  conne, 
which  are  chieflv  of  an  elementary  cnaracter,  farming,  sewing,  and  hoosdiold  jthk. 
were  taught.  There  is  a  3  weeks'  mstitute  at  the  close  of  the  course  to  prepare  gnd- 
nates  for  teaching.  The  number  of  students  during  the  year  1876-^  was  274,  of  whoa 
105  were  girls  and  169  boys. — (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Valley  Normal  School  and  Summer  Instituief  at  Bridgewater,  Va.,  embraces  in  its  4 
years'  course  of  instruction  classical,  normal,  business,  grammar,  and  ornamental  de- 
partments, a  model  school,  and  a  summer  institute  for  teachers,  this  last  oontinoia^ 
about  6  weeks.  The  attendance  in  1876-77  on  the  teachers'  acLvanced  course  wmS; 
on  the  teachers'  elementaiy  course,  19 ;  and  at  the  normal  institute,  71.  The  wlude 
number  of  normal  students  in  the  year  1877  was  97 ;  of  other  students,  111. — (Catsk^ 
and  return.) 

A  normal  institute  at  Strasburg,  kindred  to  that  at  Bridgewater^  is  sj^ken  of  intbe 
Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  for  August,  1877,  but  no  report  from  it  has  reached 
this  Bureau. 

Eoanoke  College,  Salem,  has  a  department  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to 

Srepare  themselves  for  teaching.  It  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  prni- 
ent  of  the  college.  Students  have  the  privilege  of  taking  any  studies  they  may  vi>h 
in  the  college  closes  without  additional  charge. — (Catalogue  of  college.) 

The  Richmond  No,  *  al  School,  a  department  of  the  public  school  system  of  Richmond, 
is  sustained  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  three  thousand  dollars.  Tuition  is  firee, 
In  1877  there  were  139  students  attending  its  3  years'  normal  course,  of  whom  46  wen 
men  and  93  women ;  17  were  graduated,  and  14  of  them  engaged  in  teaching.— (Bo- 
tum.) 

Teachers'  meetings  are  also  held  every  Saturday  during  the  school  tenn.  in  the 
Richmond  High  School  building,  which  the  primary  and  grammar  school  teacnen  ars 
required  to  aUend  on  alternate  weeks.  Superintendent  Peay  conducts  the  exeicises, 
assisted  by  the  principals  of  the  schools,  to  each  of  whom  is  assigned  a  special  subjects 
By  this  means,  all  new  methods  are  discussed. — (Return  to  Bureau.) 

A  normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  colored  teachers  has  existed  also  at  Peten* 
burg,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Giles  B.  Cook,  in  connection  with  an  elementary  school 
for  colored  children.  Its  statistics  for  1877  have  not  been  received ;  in  1876  then 
appear  to  have  been  150  pupils  in  all,  without  distinction  between  normal  students 
and  others. 

teachers'  INSTlTUTrES. 

The  State  board  of  education  has  power  at  its  discretion  to  invite  and  enconrage 
meetings  of  teachers  at  convenient  places,  and  to  provide  that  educational  addresses 
shall  bo  made  before  such  meetings  provided  no  pnblio  money  is  expended  for  saeh 
purposes.  The  a^ent  of  the  Peabody  fund  made  for  1876-77  an  allowance  of  fl^lOO 
for  holding  such  institutes,  and  in  72  counties  either  these  or  kindred  meetings  treie 
held,  the  State  superinteuuent  being  present  as  conductor  or  lecturer  in  39  coonties 
and  2  cities. — (School  law  and  Peabody  report.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  rendered  valuable  aid  in  1877,  as  in  fonner 
years,  in  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  alike  by  many  excellent  ftrti- 
cles  in  its  general  department,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William  F.  Fox,  princips* 
of  the  Richmond  High  School,  and  by  important  matter  in  its  official  deportment) 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  State  Superintendent  Ruffner. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Snpcri jitcndent  RuflEhor  reports  for  187G-77  a  total  of  7,507  pupils  as  «tiMly]|J 

Jiigher  branches  under  tho  pnulic  school  system,  6,879  of  them  white  and638coloreJ 

These  vrero  probably,  in  most  cases,  com\<ic\je*V  'wKW^.  tVvA  high  school  deiMirtmcntsw 

tlie  164  graded  schools  reported  by  laim,  ViV  oi  \\\iv<i\i  ^«Kft  l«t^\fiL\»«nd43for^J' 

ored  pnpils.    Two  such  bigh  sclioola,  owe  iox  \«\i\\fc  osi^ ows^  1^^  ^«5tes«A.^SWia^«flB»^ 
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nd ;  8  in  Lynohbnrg  also,  and  donbtless  others  in  the  principal  cities  and  large 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

atistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools 
f  engased  in  preparmg  students  for  college,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of 
endix  following,  and  the  sununaries  oi  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
»receding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

<;OLLEGBS. 

Jnvcenity  of  Virginia,  Albemarle  County,  usually  receiving  annual  assistance 
a  State,  has  been  a  typical  institution  for  the  colleges  in  the  old  Common- 
thai  have  sprung  up  since  its  establishment.  Founoed  by  Jefferson  in  1825, 
upon  European  mcKlels,  its  instructions  are  given  not  in  the  four  collegiate 
^hich  are  still  common  at  the  North,  but  in  collegiate  schools  devoted  to  the 
of  some  one  branch  of  study.  From  these  schools  a  student  mav  select  those 
attend,  taking,  however,  as  a  rule,  not  less  than  3  in  the  academic  depart- 
nd  receiving  at  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  if  he  pass  a  satisfactory  oxami- 
one  of  the  following  decrees :  Proficient  in  certain  studies,  graduate  in  a  school, 
r  of  letters,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  arts,  or  master  of  arts'.  These  are 
according  to  attainments,  and  are  given  only  on  evidence  of  such  attainments, 
irary  degrees  beinc  conferred. 

iniversity  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Lewis  Brooks,  of  Rochester, 
9  add  to  its  facilities  for  instruction  in  geology  and  natural  history  a  complete 
)n  of  Professor  Ward's  casts  of  fossils,  and  to  erect  for  the  reception  of  these 
e  collections  a  new  and  excellent  museum  building.    This  gift  is  valued  at 

\ngton  and  Lee  Universiti/f  Lexington,  Randolph  Macon  College,  Ashland,  and 
\d  College,^  Richmond,  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
mffoment  of  their  courses  bv  schools  instead  of  classes  and  even  the  older  CoU 
Tuliam  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  has  rearranged  itseli  on  essentially  the  same 
while  Emory  and  Henry  Collie,  Emory,  Hampden  Sidney  CoUege,  Prince  Ed- 
9iinty,  and  Roanoke  College,^  Salem,  have  the  more  common  plan  of  4  collegiate 

batistics  of  all  these  institutions,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a 
7  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

tatistics  of  all  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women  re- 
in 1877,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

•tetifltics,  see  Tablea  X-Xm  of  the  appendix  following;  for  snmmaries  of  these,  the  Beport 

of  the  CommiMioner  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Blacksburg,  has  a  3  years'  coarse 

^tural  and  mechanical  as  well  as  literary  branches.    The  college  receives  two- 

*f  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional  land  grant  for  the  benefit  of  ajgriculture  and 

ihanic  arts,  and  200  free  scholarships  are  provided  for  by  law.    The  catalogue 

H^77  rex>orts  an  attendance  of  224  students. 

lampion  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  at  Haiqpton,  is  devoted  to  the  work 

iDf  colored  youth  in  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education  and  in  industrial 

B,  includin]^  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  oesides  fitting  them  to  be  teach- 

he  institution  receives  one-third  of  the  income  from  the  congressional  grant 

benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.    Fifty-two  students  were  grad- 

luring  the  year  1876-^77.    The  attendance  was  238,  of  whom  96  were  women. — 

1  and  report,  1877.) 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  is  a  State  military  and  scientific  school 

ed  uj^u  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.    The 

>ccupie6  4  years.    There  was  an  attendance  in  1877  of  169  students. —  (Catalogue 

urn. ) 

e  University  of  Virginia,  the  school  of  analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry  had 

ndance  of  14  students,  and  that  of  agriculture  and  natural  history,  of  3.    There 

irse  in  agricultural  engineering  and  one  in  mining  eug^eering ;  also  a  school 

led  mathematics;  but  apparently  there  were  no  students  in  them. 

Niswmarket  Polytechnic  Institute,  Shenandoah  County,  an  institntioii  ioT  tt«xD\\3iV^ 

men  in  classical  and  sciontiiic  studies,  especially  engineermg,  Ci\i«imaterS ,  wi^ 

)!ft»  College  Mod  Sicbmond  College  added  materially  to  their  coVieetioiA  Vn  littJtaTM.  YkN%\.«r5 
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telegrapby,  is  spoken  of  in  tenns  of  high  praise  by  State  Snx>erintendent  Bnffiier  in 
the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  for  January,  1877.    It  had,  by  the  last  aocountB, 
.  3  instructors  and  87  students. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  institutions  reporting  theological  students  in  1877  are  the  following:  l^iitdi 
Theoloffioal  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  at  Hampden  Sidney, 
having  51  students,  of  whom  49  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science ;  Bickww»d 
Institute,  at  Richmond  (Baptist),  with  100  studentis  attending ;  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod  (South),  at  Salom,  with  13  students,  of  whom 
12  had  received  a  scieutific  or  literary  degree ;  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  Fairfax  County,  which  had  41  students.  In  all  these  tne  course  of  stnd/ 
covers  as  many  as  3  years,  and  it  reaches  6  in  the  Richmond  Institute,  which  embiacee 
preparatoiy  and  academic  as  well  as  theological  studies.  There  is  an  examination  of 
plater  or  less  extent  required  by  all  these  institutions.  To  be  admitted  in  the  Union 
Theological  Semiuaiy  candidates  must  have  received  the  degree  of  ▲.  b.  or  an-eqoiTi- 
lent  scholastic  training. 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia  affords  instruction  in  common  and 
statute  law,  and  in  equity,  mercantile,  international,  constitutional,  and  civil  law  tnd 
government.  The  number  of  students  attending  in  1877  was  111 ;  the  number  of  grad- 
uates, 16.  There  is  also  a  private  summer  course  of  law  in  connection  with  this  depart- 
ment, which  begius  its  session  in  July  and  continues  2  months. 

The  School  of  Law  and  Equity  in  Washington  and  Lee  University  has  2  classes,  Junior 
and  senior,  gives  its  instruction  by  text  books  and  lectures,  and  reports  for  1875-77 a 
total  of  28  students  under  7  professors  and  lecturers.    Numoer  of  graduates,  IL 

Neither  of  these  schools  examines  candidates  for  admission. 

MEDICAL: 

Opportunities  for  obtaining  a  medical  education  are  afforded  at  the  Medical  Colk§9 
of  Virginia,  Richmond,  and  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Ftr^ia,  Albe- 
marle County.  The  first  named  provides  the  regular  3  years'  medical  course  and 
reports  an  attendance  of  46  students.  The  medical  department  of  the  Univeraity  of 
Virf;:iiiia  is  orijanized  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  other  departments  of  the  tmi- 
versity,  the  distinctive  features  of  which  are  comprehensiveness  and  thoroughnes  of 
iustruction  and  the  graduation  of  the  student  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  attain- 
Qieuts  only,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  his  course  of  study.  There  were  48  stn- 
dcuts  in  1877. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KDUCATION  OF  TlIE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  DumJ>  and  the  BUnd,  at  Staun- 
ton, had  in  its  Derpartment  for  the  Blind  42  pupils  in  1877,  who  were  instructed  in  tho 
common  English  branches,  higher  mathematics,  French,  and  vocal  and  instroinental 
music ;  also,  in  the  employments  of  mattress  and  broom  making  and  cane  seating*" 
(Return,  1877.) 

Tlie  Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  had  an  attendance  of  91  pupils,  who  received 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  including  langua^  gcanh 
mar,  arithmetic,  history,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  drawing,  and  paintmg;  also 
in  articulation  and  lip  reading.  The  employments  taught  are  cabinet  makinff,  car- 
pentry, tailoring,  shoemaking,  printing,  pamting  and  glazing,  and  bookbinding'-' 
(Return.) 

ftOLLER  MANUAL  IJLBOR  SCHOOL,  ALBEALARLE  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Samuel  Milldr,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Albemarle  County,  is  rex>orted  in  the  educa- 
tional journals  to  have  devoted  several  himdred  thousand  dollars  to  the  establiahment 
in  his  county  of  a  manual  labor  school,  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  full  infoimation  maf 
bo  given  in  the  Report  for  1878. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  AS80CLA.TI0N  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  tliis  association  was  held  at  Fredericksburg,  July  ^^ 
12,  1877.    After  the  presentation  of  reports  by  the  standing  committees,  came  the  an- 
imal address  of  the  president  of  the  association,  Thomas  R.  Price,  and  the  addr^ 'J" 
welcome  by  Hon.  John  L.  Marye.    In  giving  a  view  of  the  educational  condition  of  tn^ 
State,  the  president  said  that  no  year  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  has  ^ 
ricJier  than  this  in  educational  eflforts,  nor  more  richly  blessed  with  success  in  tno** 
efforts ;  and  that  in  every  town  and  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  school  ^^^ 
lego  and  university,  the  seed  sown  \)y  l\iift  vjisaociaiioTi  is  already  bearing  ita  ff^ 
fniit  .^ 

Addresses  and  papers  were  preaente^  oii^^io\^wmi%«^\w^a\^^^i«sRwo^?aai»B^ 
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•elUnff  refbrm."  by  Professor  J.  A.  Harrison,  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
''lUiterate  edacation,''  by  Professor  George  F.  Holmes;  and ''Specialized study," 
aptain  J.^H.  Chamberlayne. 

e  attendance  at  the  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  small,  bat  the  reports  were 
lent  and  the  discnssions  interesting  and  instmctiye. — (Edncational  Journal  of 
iniii^  August,  1877.) 

NOTEWORTHY  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

flowing  close  on  a  munificent  gift  of  $55,000  made  in  1676  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran, 
ashington,  to  increase  the  library  and  endowment  of  professorships  in  the  Uni- 
t^  of  Virginia,  there  came  to  the  same  institution  in  1876-77,  from  Mr.  JLewis  Brooks 
Dchester,  N.  Y..  gifts  aggregating  about  $^,000  to  erect  and  furnish  a  museum  of 
ral  science.  Mr.  Brooks  hiKl  previously  given  to  Washington  and  Lee  University 
00  for  a  like  pmpose. 

jnpden  Sidney  Cfollege  reports  also  the  completion  of  a  subscription  of  $50,000, 
e^  in  Vir^nia  consols,"  firom  Mends  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dis- 
ci Columbia,  and  New  York;  while  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a 
lal  labor  school  in  Albemarle  County,  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  that  county^  is  cur- 
Y  reported  to  have  left  $850,000,  also  in  Virginia  securities,  $100,000  of  it  to  be 
in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  school. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  JOHN  W.   BROCKENBROUGH. 

dge  Brockenbrough,  lon^  the  head  of  a  noted  law  school  and  for  several  years 
issor  of  law  in  the  Washm^ton  and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  died  at  tiiat 
)  February  20, 1877. —  (Virginia  Educational  Journal,  April,  1877.) 

^  PRESIDENT  DUNCAN. 

V.  James  A.  Duncan,  d.  d.,  president  of  Randolph  Macon  College  and  a  Tfell 
m  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  died  at  Ashland,  near 
mond,  Va.,  on  Monday.  September  24,  1877.    He  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in 

and  graduated  in  1849  at  the  college  of  which  he  was  afterward  president.  In 
Virginia  Conference  he  was  remarkably  successful  as  a  pastor,  and  tilled  the  lead- 
inlpits  in  Richmond,  Alexandria,  Washington  City,  and  Lynchburg.  He  was  a 
^te  to  every  j^eneral  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  for 
en  years,  and  in  1866  and  1870  received  a  large  vote  for  bishop.  At  the  late  gen- 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcn  he  appeared  as  a  fraternal  mes- 
sr  of  the  Church  South,  delivered  a  most  impressive  address,  and  was  received 

great  enthusiasm.  For  several  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Richmond  Christian 
>cate,  and  for  eight  years  before  his  death  president  of  Randolph  Macon  Col- 
— (Central  Advocate,  October  3,  1877.) 

PROFESSOR  ALBERT  T.  BLEDSOE. 

IV.  Albert  T.  Bledsoe,  ll.  d.,  editor  of  the  Southern  Review,  and  for  many  years  a 
linent  professor,  died  at  his  residence  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  December  8,  1877,  aged 
aara.  Dr.  Bledsoe  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1809,  graduated  at  the  United  States 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1830,  and  served  on  the  frontier  till  1832,  when  he 
^ed.  In  18£^'34  he  was  adjunct  prof<^8eer  of  mathematics  in  Kenyon  College, 
>;  in  1835-'36  professor  of  mathematics  in  Miami  University.  From  1840  to  1§I8 
ractised  law  at  Spriimifiold,  111.,  1848-'53  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  astron- 

in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  from  1853>'G1  professor  of  mathematics  in 
University  of  Virginia.    During  the  late  war  ho  took  part  with  the  confederates, 

a  portion  of  the  time  was  assistant  secretary  of  war.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
iber  of  works,  including  An  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  A  Theodicy  or 
dication  of  the  Divine  Glory,  and  An  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery. — (Christian 
locate,  December  20, 1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  Wtllimm  H.  Ruffmeb,  State  iuperintendent  qf  public  imtructian,  Richmond. 

STATE  BOABD  OF  EOUCATIOX. 


Members. 


Expiration  of  term. 


Post-of&oe. 


iliMlleDcy  IVederiok  W.  M.  HoIIiday,  governor January,  ISBSl A  ^\c\i\i:^Qix^ 

<k  W.  H.  Bnflkier.  SUte  Buperintendent  of  pu  blio  instroctlon  ...  1  Marcb,  IQTIO .\  'BLVckYnuoTi^ 

^ttmm  A  FiaU^sUornej  general 1  January,  lB8i .XBiOasnQtii^ 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1874-75. 


1875-76. 


Increase. 


DeexMBe. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTBMDAKCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-^1) 

Enrolled  in  public  scnools .'. . . 

Average  daily  attendance 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools 

Graded  schools 

High  schools 

School-houses 

School-houses  built  during  the  year . . . 
Value  of  school  property 

TBACHEBS. 

Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures ^.... 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund 

Total  school  fund 


179,897 

115,300 

76,468 


3,231 

78 

8 

2,959 

117 

$1,605,627 


2,677 

784 

(35  03 

30  77 


$753,477 
715, 160 


$293,270 
325,243 


184,760 

123,504 

72,278 


3,341 

67 

3 

3,127 

141 

$1,660,468 


2,797 

896 

$34  89 

32  09 


$860,644 
793,272 


4,863 
8,204 


4,190 


110 


u 

5 


168 

24 

$54,841 


ISO 
112 


foil 

13S 


$340,411 
340, 411 


I 


$107, 167 
78,112 


$47, 141 
15,168 


(From  report  for  1875  and  1876  of  Hon.  B.  W.  Byrne,  State  superintendent  of  free 
schools  in  those  years.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  9uperintendent  of  free  edhooU,  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  n>^ 
ner  as  the  governor,  holos  office,  like  him,  for  a  term  of  4  years.  He  is  charged  wiu 
the  supervision  of  all  county  superintendents  and  free  schools  of  the  State,  and  'a^ 
see  that  the  school  svstem  is  carried  into  effect  and  x>erfected  as  far  as  possible.  B^ 
reports  annually  to  the  governor,  though  the  report  is  only  published  biennially* 

The  hoard  of  the  school  fund^  composed  of  the  governor,  State  superintendent  of  fr^ 
schools,  auditor,  and  treasurer,  has  the  management,  control,  and  investment  of  vM 
schopl  fund. 

A  State  hoard  of  examinere^  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent  and  two  yioft»- 
sioual  teachers  appointed  by  the  governor,  has  charge  of  the  examination  and  "cco^ 
ing  of  persons  desiring  State  certificates  as  teachers;  the  certificates  are  good  for  u^ 
or  during  good  behavior. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  free  schools  is  elected  biennially  by  the  voters  of  e*^ 

county;  he  is  required  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  of  temperate  habits,  of  Utew 

acquirements,  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.  ^       , 

A  county  hoard  of  examiners  for  examining  and  certifying  teacners  is  formed  in  escA 

county  by  associating  with  the  county  superintendent  2  experienced  teachers,  ch<*®^ 

annually  by  the  presidents  of  the  district  boards  of  education  in  the  county  at  a  m^'* 

ing  held  for  that  purpose  at  the  county  «eat  m  ka^oAX..  . 

A  board  of  education  for  each  tovmsMp  ackool  dwtmt  \&  0[iQ«eii.  v^^o^a  i«sn  oy  ^*'' 
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I 

tests  of  the  district  for  the  caie  and  oversight  of  all  public  school  concerns  within 
9  township.  It  is  composed  of  a  president  and  two  commissioners  elected  by  the 
;>ple. 

Boards  of  trustees  for  suhdistricts  into  which  townships  are  divided  are  appointed  by 
)  township  boards  of  education,  and  by  the  amended  school  law  of  1877  are  to  consist 
reafter  of  3  intelligent  and  discreet  persons  ax>pointed  at  first  for  terms  of  1,  SfCmd 
ears,  and  subsequently  for  terms  of  3  jean  only.  1  to  be  appointed  yearly.  They 
ve  charge  of  the  schools  ox  their  subdistrict  and  appoint  tne  teachers  for  them. — 
:hool  law  of  1873  as  amended  in  1877.) 

ELEMENTAKY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

rhe  State  reports  in  West  Virginia  are  published  only  biennially  in  the  even  years ; 
isequently  but  little  official  information  is  available  respecting  the  working  of  the 
e  school  system  in  1877. 

rhe  report  of  State  Superintendent  Byrne  for  1876  noted  a  marked  progress  in  all 
)  departments  of  the  free  school  system,  including  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
pils  attending,  in  the  number  of  schools  taught,  and  in  the  length  of  the  school 
m.  Better  qualified  teachers  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
the  school  officers  generally,  and  particularly  by  county  supermtendents,  wore 
Lon^  the  indications  of  advance.  Tlie  finances  of  the  schools,  too,  had  been  dis- 
raed  more  efficiently  and  accounted  for  more  closely  by  the  local  officers, 
rhe  latest  information  respecting  the  public  schools  of  this  State  is  found  in  the 
K>rt  of  Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  for  the  year  1877.  Dr.  Sears 
rs :  ''  The  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State  is  encouraging  and  hox>eful ;  they 
sm  to  bo  conducted  with  wisdom  and  energy.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  their 
provement  by  means  of  teachers'  institutes,  in  addition  to  what  is  done  in  the 
rmal  schools.^ 

AID  JffiCEIVED  FBOM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

IjBsistance  to  the  amount  of  $6,800  was  received  from  the  Peabody  fund  in  1877.  Of 
iSy  $200  went  to  the  Journal  of  Education  and  $600  to  teachers'  institutes.  The 
niuuder  was  applied  to  the  assistance  of  graded  schools  in  20  different  localities. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

WHEELINO. 

Officers, — A  city  school  board  and  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  must  have 
d  at  least  3  years'  practice  as  a  teacher  in  graded  schools  before  his  appointment. 
Statistics, — Estimated  present  population,  28,270;  children  of  school  age,  9,676; 
rolment,  5,397 ;  average  attendance,  3,401 ;  number  of  teachers,  93 ;  expenditures, 
r.844. 

Remarks, — From  a  written  return  sent  by  the  city  superintendent,  it  appears  that 
3  system  in  Wheeling  occupies  8  primary  school  builclings,  having  66  school  rooms 
i  4,500  sittings;  7  grammar  school  buildings,  with  500  sittings  for  study,  and  12 
ming  school  rooms,  with  as  many  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  even- 
;  schools  is  not  given.  The  average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher,  excluding 
^cial  teachers,  was  35.  The  salary  of  teachers  in  primary  schools  was  $800  annually 
principals  and  from  $360  to  $385  for  assistants;  in  grammar  schools,  $440  for  assist- 
te  and  $1,100  for  principals.  Teachers  in  evening  schools  received  from  $25  to  $40 
Qonth ;  a  special  teacher  (of  German),  $385  a  year. 

PARKERSBURG. 

Parkersburg,  of  about  7,000  inhabitants,  the  second  city  of  the  State  in  respect  to 
pnlation,  sends  no  official  report  of  its  schools.  But  from  the  West  Virginia  Educa- 
nal  Monthly  it  appears  that  there  are  4  public  school  buildings  for  white  pupils 
d  1  for  colored.  In  3  of  these  the  schools  appear  to  be  graded  as  primary,  interme- 
ite,  and  grammar  schools,  the  course,  according  to  a  published  schedule^  reaching 
rough  8  years  in  these  departments,  while  beyond  them  in  1877  was  a  high  school 
th  one  course  of  3  years,  in  which  Latin  was  elective,  and  one  of  4  years,  the  fourth 
ar's  studies  being  a  contmuation  of  those  previously  pursued. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Concord  Normal  Sckool,  at  Concord,  first  opened  in  1875,  had  in  1877  an  attendance 
I  Si  normal  students  under  3  instructors. 

F^akmont  State  Normal  School,  at  Fairmont,  had  145  normal  students  «tTA  ^  m?^?rwiV 
nybceides  2  noD-Teaident  Joctnrers ;  13  graauated,  of  whom  11  eiigag|^\xi\A^iK^vsi^% 
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The  State  Normal  Sckoof  at  OUnmlle,  ox>ened  in  1873,  reports  38  nozxnal  stndentSi  3 
teachers,  and  1  graduate. 

Marshall  Collsge  State  Normal  Schooly  Huntington,  hod  92  normal  stodentB,  5  inatnict* 
ors,  and  8  graduates,  of  whom  4  engaged  in  teaching. 

Shepherd  College^  Branch  State  Nomutl  Sohool,  at.Snepherdfltowny  organised  in  1873, 
reports  56  normal  students,  4  teachers,  and  8  graduates. 

ffeat  Liberty  State  Normal  School,  at  West  Liberty,  had  44  nonnal  BtndentSy  8  reei- 
dont  and  3  non-resident  instructors,  and  4  graduates. 

The  above  are  all  State  normal  schools  or  branches  and  receive  assistanoe  firom  tiie 
State.  The  amount  appropriated  for  1877  to  each  was  |2,000,  with  the  exception  of 
the  school  at  Glenville,  which  received  $650.  The  course  of  iustruction  at  the  Shep- 
herd College  school  covers  4  years ;  in  all  the  others  it  is  completed  in  3.  Oradnatcs 
who  have  received  certificates  ore  authorized  by  law  to  teach  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State  without  further  examination. — (RetumsO 

The  Normal  Department  of  Storer  CoUege,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  for  the  training  of  colored 
teachers,  reports,  for  1877, 136  students,  5  teachers,  and  2  graduates.  The  course  of 
study  covers  3  years.  Students  are  charged  from  $10  to  $12  x>er  <^nnnm  for  tuition 
and  room  rent.  Thirty-seven  students  have  finished  the  course  since  the  opening  of 
the  school  in  1867,  and  counting  those  who  have  taught  without  completing^tne  ooone 
the  number  of  teiachext  snpphed  by  the  school  is  about  one  hundred.^- (Setuni  and 
catalogue.) 

TBACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

It  is  made  by  law  the  duty  of  county  superintendents  to  aid  the  teachers  in  all 
proper  efforts  to  improye  themselves  in  their  profession.  For  this  purpose  they  are  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  county  institutes  for  mutual  improvement  and  of  nnkn 
institutes  for  adjoining  counties,  but  no  information  as  to  such  meetings  for  1877  hai 
been  received. 

SECONDAEY  INSTEUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Nothing  can  be  added  this  year  to  what  was  reported  in  1876  regarding  the  pablk 
high  schools  of  West  Virginia.  The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  tbsm  in 
either  a  to>vn8hip  district  or  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  in  case  the  inhabitant^ 
after  4  weeks'  previous  notice,  should  vote  at  their  biennial  election  in  favor  of  haying 
them.  .  Five  such  schools  were  reported  by  the  State  superintendent  in  1876.  acainit 
8  the  previous  year ;  but  whether  the  number  has  since  increased  or  diminisned  can- 
not be  stated. 

OTHER  SBCOMDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private_academLc  schools,  and  preparatoiy  school* 
r  preparatory  departmente  of  colleges 
following,  and  the  summaries  of  them 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

West  Virginia  CollegCf  at  Flemington,  and  West  Virginia  UnicereUyf  at  Morgantows, 
report  for  1877  an  attendance,  respectively,  of  3  and  42  students  in  collegiate  class* 
lu  both  these  institutions  most  of  the  students  were  in  the  preparatory  department^ 
The  45  collegiate  students  reported  were  all  young  men,  altnough  the  West  Virpnia 
College  is  open  to  both  sexes.  There  are  six  departments  of  study  in  the  State  W' 
versity^iz :  the  classical,  scientific,  agriculturiu,  engineering,  military,  and  prepara^ 
tory.    There  is  no  report  from  Bethany  College  later  than  1875^6. 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 


or  preparatory  departmente  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VL  VII,  andlx'of  the  appendix 
,  .,  ^.,      L  in  the  Rei)ort  of  tne  Commissioner preceoing' 


igo  LB  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  degrees, 
no  preparatory  department.  Music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  Gennan  ai« 
taught.  There  are  means  for  the  illustration  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  theie  is  * 
^gymnasium. — ( Return. ) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  agricultural  and  scientific  departments  of  the  State  University  include  court^ 

in  general  science,  civil  engineering,  military'  science,  and  agriculture.    The  general 

scientific  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  b.  s.,  covers  4  years.    The  studies  of  tb® 

department  of  engineering  for  the  furst,  second,  and  third  years  are  the  same  as  tboiO 

of  the  scientific  course,  the  brancliea  xeVatm^  t^  ^.h^q^^tuv^  being  placed  in  iiketfd^ 
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.  The  affrionltaral  inBtmction  is  at  present  embraced  in  a  2  years'  conise,  and 
^cates  of  attainment  are  given  to  stadenta  who  have  Greditably  completed  it. — 
alogne  of  unirenity. ) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

XDUCATEOK  OF  THB  DEA7  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

16  West  Virginia  Institation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Somney. 
rts  for  1877  an  attendance  of  29  pupils  in  the  department  for  the  blind  and  of  oo 
tat  for  deaf-mates.  The  branches  taught  are  Teamng,  spelling,  geography,  history, 
wophy,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  music.  The  blind  are  instructed  in  the  employ- 
^  of  mattress  and  broom  making  and  cane  seating. — (Retorfi,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WEST  VIROINIA. 

e  association  held  its  annual  session  at  Martinsburg  August  2&-30,  1877.  The 
M»  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Hyde,  and  the  response  to  it  by  Mr. 
.  Crago.  Addresses  and  papers  were  presented  on  **  Popular  education,"  by  Hon. 
Faulkner;  "Against  German  in  the  public  schools,"  by  Professor  C.  L.  Loos,  presi- 
of  Bethany  CoUege :  ''The  kind  of  instruction  we  need,"  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Pendleton, 
I  superintendent  of  nee  schools;  "Teachers  as  quickeners  of  intellectual  life^"  by 
flsar  E.  8.  Cox,  superintendent  of  the  Parkersburg  schools,  and  one  by  Proiessor 
»h  McMurran,  principal  of  Shepherd  College  Normal  School,  on  "The  proper 
leter  of  prima^  and  secondary  schools,  of  colleges,  and  of  universities :  the  best 
od  of  acguBting  the  curricula  of  these  several  grades  of  schools  so  as  to  secure  a 
ar  gradation  or  studies  and  a  generous  education  for  our  ^routh,  and  by  avoiding 
rd  among  these  several  grades  of  schools  advance  the  interests  of  our  public 
»1  system." 

ports  were  received  from  various  committees,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  one 
The  advant2^g;es  of  havins  uniformity  of  examinations  throughout  the  State  for  the 
«ade  of  teachers'  certincates,"  and  one  £rom  the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
labili^  of  a  compulsory  school  law.  The  report  of  the  latter  committee,  which 
»d  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  law,  was  postponed  till  the  next  annual  meet* 
bar  further  consideration. — (Published  minutes  of  meeting. ) 

CHDEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Han.  W.  K.  Fkhdlston,  StaU  tuperinitndmU  qf/rM  ie^oo2f,  Whsding. 

[Tenn,  Huoh,  1877,  to  Jiaroh,  1881.1 
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UriSCONSIlV. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (4  to  20) 

Youth  of  said  age  in  public  schools. .. 
Total  attendance  on  public  schools . .. 

Attendance  on  private  schools 

Attendance  at  colleges  and  academies. 
Estimated  number  in  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Districts,  exclusive  of  independent 
cities. 

Number  of  districts  reporting 

Districts  that  purchase  text  Dooks 

Districts  that  lent  books  to  pupils 

Districts  that  sold  them 

Public  school-houses 

Built  of  brick  or  stone 

With  outhouses  in  good  condition.... 

Value  of  school  proi^erty 

Schools  with  two  departments 

Schools  with  three  or  more 

Average  term  of  county  schools  in  da3rB 
Average  term  of  city  schools  in  days.. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAY. 

Different  teachers  employed 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  coun- 
ties. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
counties. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  cities 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
cities. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund 

University  fund 

Agricultural  college  fund 

Normal  school  fund 


1875-76. 


474, 811 

280,153 

282,186 

24,028 

1,853 

1,160 


5,505 

5,461 

267 

137 

72 

5,299 
750 

3,543 
14,875,618 
183 
202 
152i 
193 


8,630 
$42  95 

27  16 

105  10 
37  20 


(2,327,694 
2, 153, 811 


(2, 625, 798 
222,736 
238,479 
963,917 


1876-77. 


478,388 

289,125 

291,270 

23,624 

1,699 

1,175 


5,564 

5,533 
453 
244 
170 

5,320 
790 

3,670 
$5,183,902 
194 
211 
149 
193 


9.858 
$40  48 

26  35 

108  20 
35  93 


$2, 743, 344 
2, 249, 638 


$2, 596, 361 
223,240 
240, 792 
985,081 


Inoxease. 


3,577 
8.97:2 
9,084 


15 


69 

72 

186 

107 

96 

21 

40 

127 

$306,284 

11 

9 


H 

1,228 

po 

a 

$3  10 

i'» 

$415,650 
95,827 


$504 

2,313 

21,164 


$29,437 


(Reports  of  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  State  superintendent  of  public  instractioni  ^ 
the  years  named.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instructionf  elected  every  two  years  by  the  peoplfi*  ^ 
ters  on  his  office  the  first  Monday  of  January  succeeding  his  election,  and  dm  gp'o^ 

supervisiou  over  the  common  schools,  making  annual  report  respecong  them.  Be  ^ 

allowed  to  appoint  an  assistant  8npoTmt«»nAfc\i\.. 
A  board  of  commUsionera  for  the  sale  o/  school  and  uuV«en\\^'U!ivd»  Si^  ^mnQosed  d  «* 
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etary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general,  and  lias  charge  of  all  matters  oon- 
ted  with  BQch  sale  and  with  the  investment  of  the  funds  aocruin^  from  it. 
board  of  rogenU  of  the  State  University,  of  11  members,  to  be  appomted  by  the  gov- 
)T,  1  from  each  congressional  district  and  2  from  the  State  at  larce,  with  the  State 
Brintendent  as  member  ex  officio,  looks  after  the  interests  of  tne  university  and 
ts  its  officers. 

hoard  of  regemte  of  normal  sciKools,  consisting  of  the  governor,  State  superintendent, 
9  appointed  members,  has  the  government  and  control  of  all  the  normal  schools 
blished  by  the  State,  with  the  power  to  establish  others.  Its  appointed  members 
1  office  for  3  years,  one-third  going  out  each  year. 

LOCAL. 

county  superintendent,  elected  biennially  in  each  county  by  the  voters  thereof,  is  to 
[nine  and  license  teachers,  supervise  the  common  Schools,  and  make  annual  report 
3eming  them. 

toum  hoard  of  school  directors,  for  such  towns  as  adopt  a  township  system,  is  com- 
id  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  subdistricts,  with  those  of  Joint  subdistricts  the 
K>l-hou8es  of  which  are  situated  in  the  town.  It  has  the  custody  of  all  public 
K>1  property  within  the  town,  and  its  secretary  has  charge  and  supervision  of  aU 
public  schools,  with  the  duty  of  visiting  each  one  twice  in  each  term. 
istrict  school  hoards,  for  either  an  ordinary  school  district  or  a  free  high  school  dis- 
tL  consist  of  a  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk,  elected  by  the  people  of  their  respect- 
oistricts  at  the  annual  meeting  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one  to  be  reelected  or 
Qged  each  year. 

omen  are  eligible  to  county,  town,  and  district  school  offices. —  (School  laws,  1877 
1878.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTEUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

he  State  superintendent  expresses  the  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
nees  depression,  the  year  was  one  of  advancement.  A  larger  proportionate  num- 
of  districts  than  usual  appear  to  have  maintained  school  five  months,  and  the 
iber  of  children  in  those  districts  in  which  schools  were  taught  for  that  time  or 
;er  was  greater  by  6,820  than  in  1876.  The  returns  of  children  from  4  to  20  years 
g^  are  l^lieved  to  be  defective,  as  the  increase  for  the  year  must  have  been  greater 
1  that  ^ven,  3,577.  City  returns  or  estimates  of  the  number  of  children  who 
nded  private  schools  only  are  also  thought  to  fall  short  of  the  real  aggregate, 
louffh  these  estimates  are  more  complete  than  "usual. 

^ilo  the  whole  number  of  teachers  required  in  the  public  schools  was  149  more 
1  in  1876,  the  number  employed  was  1,228  greater.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
>ols  changed  teachers,  which  indicates  a  great  deal  of  competition,  and  thus  par- 
ly accounts  for  the  reduction  of  wages.  A  larger  proportion  of  women,  moreover, 
e  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  549  third  grade  certificates  issued  during 
year,  indicating  the  employment  of  an  increased  number  of  teachers  of  inferior 
lifications. 

he  fact  that  the  number  of  school-houses  reported  is  less  than  that  of  the  school 
nets  is  explained  partly  on  the  ground  that  some  districts  own  no  school-house,  but 
icipally  on  the  supposition  of  imperfect  returns.  The  school-houses  will  accommo- 
3  345,944  pupils,  while  the  attendance  was  only  291,270,  showing  that  the  school- 
ses  were  by  no  means  generally  crowded. 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  STATE  SYSTEM. 

[on.  Edward  Searing,  in  making  his  final  report  as  State  superintendent,  >  says  that 
interests  of  common  school  education  suifer  for  want  of  more  permanent  and  intel- 
tnt  supervision.  The  public  schools  of  cities  are  managed  intelligently  and  have 
ipetent  superintendents ;  but  a  majority  of  the  children  of  the  State  are  educated 
he  schools  of  country  and  village  districts,  for  which  there  is  a  very  inadequate 
;em  of  supervision,  and  in  which  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The  cause 
his  is  attributed  to  the  facts  (1)  that  political  exi)ediency  largely  governs  in  the 
linations  for  State  and  county  superintendents,  and  (2)  that  tne  salaries  of  local 
»intendents  are  too  small  to  secure  thorough  or  extended  work, 
he  remedy  suggested  is  a  separation  of  the  whole  educational  system,  to  the  utmost 
mt  practicable^  from  political  influences  and  changes.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  if 
a  county  supermtendent  were  elected  by  a  special  convention  of  the  school  officers 
he  county,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  term  of  both  State  and  county  snperiu- 
lents  extended  to  four  years.  But  the  superintendent  believes  that  the  highest 
most  satisfactory  results  can  be  reached  only  under  a  system  such  as  that  he  recom- 

tofemor  Seftrine.  after  bavins  servod  most  faithfully  and  nseftilly  for  four  years  as  State  «ii\ye;irix\.- 
ent,  acoompliamnic  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  State  system,  at  the  c\o«e  ol  \^1  Tf!>\xcni«^\A 
lid  poaition  of  professor  o/  lAitin  and  Greek  at  Milton  College.    Preaideiit'WVViiamC.'WYAVtoxd^^A 
ccUetsn  mw  c£o0en  to  aacceed  bim  as  State  sapoiintendent  from  Jannaxy^  1%1&« 
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mended  in  IBTK.  a  munnar;  of  which  waspicsentediit  the  Report  of  the  CmnnuwioiMi 
of  EdDcatioii  foe  tbftt  ytat. 

T0WJI8HIP  STSTElf. 

Any  town  in  this  State  may  by  a  vote  of  the  Inhabitants  adopt  a  townihlp  i^/tlta, 
instead  of  the  separate  district  system  which  has  jceneiallf  prevailed  hitherto.  A  n- 
port  from  Superintendent  J.  A.  MaoDonaliLof  Chip^wa  Coimtf ,  pahliahed  io  tlw 
Wisconsin  Joutnal  of  Edaoation  for  Jul?,  1677.  contains  the  foUowmir  atateineiit^ 
the  efCect  of  snch  a  system  when  well  adtmuisterecl:  "That  portion  of  the  peoplBof 
the  county  who  conduct  their  schools  apoa  the  township  plan  are  well  satdstled  irith 
them.  On  corapartaon,  it  must  lie  admitted  that  these  scnools  excel  all  othcis.  Tie 
&et  Is  ondeuioblo.  It  can  bo  shown  that  under  this  system  better  echool-booiet  ue 
eMcted;  that  they  are  Letter  provided  with  all  the  indi^>ensahle  rcqniiementa  ofeoB- 
monechools,  and  that  in  general  better  teachers  aie  engaged  j  uniform  text  booki  lod 
writing  material  ore  provided  for  their  scholara,  and  the  nght  is  granted  to  evnf 
parent  to  select  the  moat  suitable  school  for  his  cnildreu.  Theeo  advantages  tnoTiM 
ordinary  kind ;  they  are  aids  to  pmgresB ;  and  the  system  under  which  ihej  art  found 
cannot  but  commend  itself  to  every  one." 

TU8  TKXT  BOOK  PROBLBX  SOLVED. 

Existing  laws  antborize  the  purchase  of  text  books  by  the  school  board  of  snydii- 
triot  aud  the  loan  of  these  to  pupils  without  charge.  Professor  Searing  san  tint 
the  advantages  of  this  plan  of  purchase  and  supply  are  becoming  widely  kuovB 
throughout  the  State,  and  that  the  adoption  of  it  ts  working  a  salutaryrefomiatinii 
diminiahing  the  cost  of  books  and  in  promoting  both  fuller  attendance  and  KK^tc 
efSciency  iu  school  work.  He  thinks,  with  many  others,  that  the  firee  fumi^ungi' 
text  bookH  to  pupils  by  school  boards  combines  more  advantages,  both  from  on  eco- 
nomical and  an  educational  standpoint,  than  any  other  plan  thus  far  propoted.  It 
secnrcs  cheapness;  for  dislrictH,  purchasing  in  quantity,  obtain  the  books  leqaiied  U 
wholesale  rates.  It  leads  to  longer  use  of  the  some  bootis ;  for,  under  this  plan,  Ik^ 
ani  preserved  and  passed  from  hand  to  baud  until  worn  out.  It  prevents  nnaatlw 
ized  changes  of  books  by  teachers  and  loss  of  time  at  the  beginning  of  a  teimdnttt 
the  lack  of  books.  It  insures  a  larger  attendance  of  pnpils,  as  no  childien  on  k(|t 
f^om  school  through  inability  to  buy  the  books  they  need.  Finally,  it  renders  cfltin 
an  absolute  and  constant  uniformity  of  books  in  the  various  clasaes.  Beaultingfroa 
these  advantages,  moreover,  are  better  and  easier  claasitication  of  a  school,  ledootiM 
of  the  number  of  classes  to  a  minimum,  convenience  in  making  tians&n,  and  llM 
educating  influence  over  nnpils  of  the  requirement  to  care  for  boo^. 

The  question  whether  tnere  would  not  be  large  additional  advantages  from  ■  BtM 
nniformity  of  text  books  is  considered  in  the  report  and  decided  in  tlw  negative. 

SCHOOL  SAVINOS  BAKES. 

Buporiutendent  Searing  recommends  the  establishment  of  school  savings  banb  h 

a  means  of  training  children  in  economy  and  business  habits.     This  has  Iraea  done  io 

Great  Britain  and  E^uce  with  good  results.     He  also  suggests  the  IntiodDCtiMi « 

book-keeping  among  the  branches  taught  in  common  schools. 

sikdergXrtem. 

For  statistics  and  other  information  respecting  5  schools  of  this  class  at  UilirulMi 

see  Table  V  of  the  appendix  following,  and  for  a  summary  of  these  etatistics  ww  t^ 

licport  of  tlie  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OPFICERB. 

Boards  of  education  for  cities  appear  to  consist  of  one  or  more  members  fion  *•* 
ward,  with  provision  for  partial  annual  change ;  each  hoard  choo^ng  its  on  pM- 
dent,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  and  generally  a  city  superiutondent  of  schools.  AtJlH|' 
son,  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  an  alderman  orcei  ofBcio  members  of  the  BohoolbMia 
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ADDITIONAL   PARTICULARS. 


r 


md  du  Lao  had  about  500  children  in  parochial  schools,  besides  those  enrolled  in 
lio  schools.  The  nnmber  of  sittings  for  study  in  the  public  schools  was  considera- 
Uigher  than  the  enrolment. —  (Return  fr6m  8ui>erintendent  Hutchius.) 
metvUle  reported  for  1877  an  enrolment  of  450  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
des  those  In  the  public  schools.  For  these  last  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship 
employed. — (Return  from  Sux>erintendent  Burton.) 

I  CroBie, — In  addition  to  the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  about  eight  hnn- 
.  attended  private  and  parochial  schools,  making  about  79  per  cent,  who  attended 
3  school.  The  average  attendance  is  not  precisely  given  in  the  report  of  the 
!rint«ndent,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  number 
lied  is  nearly  95.  The  schools  are  mhded  as  primary,  intermediate,  munmar,  and 
if  the  course  up  to  the  high  school  covering  7  years ;  that  in  the  nigh  school  4 
8  more,  though  a  certificate  will  bo  ^vcn  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
3  years.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  scnools.  based  on  the  average  number  belong- 
was  only  113.89  for  each  scholar,  although  nere,  too,  a  special  toacher  of  penman- 
was  employed  at  a  liberal  salary. — ^Report  of  Superintendent  C.  W.  Roby.) 
adison, — The  statistics  show  that  tnero  were  in  the  city  during  the  year  1,714 
h  of  legal  school  age  who  did  not  attend  the  public  schools ;  but  of  these,  1,400 
aged  to  the  extremes  of  school  age,  either  kept  at  home  as  being  too  young  to 
ad  or  engaged  in  work  because  old  enough  to  earn  something ;  while  some  500 
)  in  private  or  church  schools.  A  careful  examination  made  it  api>oar  that  the 
ber  neither  at  school  nor  at  work  was  only  about  57.  The  schools  are  classified  as 
uuy,  grammar,  and  high,  the  course  in  the  last  occupying  4  years.  A  considerable 
ion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  an  argument  against  the  prevalent  notion  that  study 
joxions  to  health ;  and  it  is  pretty  conclusivelv  shown  that,  under  a  good  system, 
sh-does  not  overwork  scholars,  there  is  certainly  as  great,  probably  greater,  likeli- 
l  of  lengthened  life  among  the  studious  as  among  those  wno  do  not  study. — (Ro- 
of Superintendent  Shaw. ) 

Uwaukee,  probably  from  a  change  of  superintendent,  presents  no  statistics  of  its 
•ols  for  1877,  but  a  pamphlet  from  the  First  Ward  Public  School  Association  indi- 
B,  for  that  ward  at  least,  *^  larger  and  better  school  buildings,  improved  text  books 
apparatus,  bettor  teachers  at  higher  salaries,^'  and  a  disposition  to  so  improve 
scnool  grounds  as  to  make  them  ornamental,  healthful,  and  agreeable.  The  com- 
ee  of  the  association  says,  in  its  report  on  this  subject :  ''Around  our  schools  should 
ot  only  ample  room  for  healtlifnl  sports  and  social  amusements  in  the  open  air 
sunlight,  but  space  for  workshops  supplied  with  suitable  tools  and  materials,  to- 
ter  with  ground  devoted  to  horticulture,  thus  educating  the  young  to  produce 
Uigently  with  their  own  hands  many  useful  and  beautiful  things.^  The  advan- 
8  of  these  arrangements  are  enforced  at  length,  and  the  report  was  adopted  with 
I  nnanimity  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  plan  suggested  may  bo  carried  out. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE   NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

lie  four  Stato  normal  schools  at  Platteville,  Whitewater,  Oshkosh,  and  River  Falls 
at  for  the  year  1876-77  a  total  attendance  of  1,125  normal  students,  including 
le  in  preparatory  classes.  The  three  schools  first  named  had  a  total  of  941  normia 
Lents,  411  of  them  being  men  and  530  women.  Of  these,  Whitewater  had  25  and 
kosh  &d  in  preparatory  classes.  The  three  schools  graduated  a  total  of  52  students, 
f  them  irom  the  full  4  years'  course  and  37  from  an  elementary  course  of  2  years, 
tion  is  free  to  normal  pupils,  but  not  to  those  in  other  departments.  The  schools 
endowed  with  a  permanent  State  fund,  the  interest  of  which  in  1876-'77  amounted 
85,076.16.  They  are  managed,  as  before  stated,  by  a  board  of  regents  appointed 
Jie  governor.  The  board  keeps  itself  in  coxftiection  with  the  everyday  work  of  the 
N>ls  oy  means  of  visiting  committees,  which  furnish  in  their  reports  the  informa- 
i  necessary  for  a  comparison  of  work  and  methods  and  for  a  practical,  intelligent 
unistration  of  afiairs. 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

he  Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family^  at  St.  Francis  Station,  organized  in 
I,  reports  50  normal  students,  all  of  them  men,  and  12  graduates  in  1877  &om  their 
tars'  course.    All  these  graduates  had  engaged  in  teaching. 

Kindergarten  training  mass  was  conducted  in  Milwaukee  throughout  1877  by  Mr. 
N.  Haiimann,  a  prominent  a<lvocate  for  the  Northwest  of  Frobcl's  system.  Statis- 
of  it  have  not  reached  the  Bureau. 

onrses  of  instruction  for  teachers  ore  reported  in  connection  with  Milton  College^ 
Unif  and  the  Northwestern  University,  Watertown.    In  the  latter  msV.itvi\\oTi  ^w^Xi- 
i),  students  are  prepared  for  service  in  the  parochial  Bchools  oi  th^  %ysio^  oi'^Sa- 
im  aa  well  aa  in  public  scboola.    The  studies  embrace,  in  additioix  U>  ^Aio^  ^1  >i^ 
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academic  department.  Gennan,  Engliah,  logic,  theory  and  practice  of  teacbing,  aid 
sacred  moaic.-*  (Catalogaes.) 

•  TEACHEBS'  INBT1TUTK8. 

Institnte  work  was  vigorously  carried  on  during  the  year.  Sixty-fonr  institntei 
were  held  in  53  different  counties.  Two  of  these  counties  did  not  report  atatisticiy 
hut  in  all  the  others  there  was  an  aggregate  of  99  weeks  of  instruction  giyen ;  then 
was  an  attendance  of  4,551,  of  whom  1,323  were  men  and  3.228  women.  The  unmber 
of  counties  in  which  institutes  were  held  is  the  same  as  last  year;  the  number  attendr 
ing  is  1(^  less,  and  the  number  of  days'  session  about  10  less.  ''  It  would  seem,''  njB 
the  committee  on  institutes,  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  "that  the  limit  of 
institute  work  has  been  nearly  or  quite  reached,  both  as  regards  demand  for  it  and 
ability  to  conduct  it  efficiently  and  economically.''  The  cost  of  mamtaining  the 
institutes  in  1877  was  $6,607.33. — (State  report.) 

A  special  tabular  report  of  the  institutes  shows  that  of  the  teachers  jiresent  194  held 
first  grade,  495  secona  ffrade,  and  2,688  third  grade  certificates ;  moreover,  that  466 
had  been  trained  in  colleges  or  universities,  319  in  academies,  534  in  normal  aohooiib 
and  1,725  in  high  schools,  while  1,252  had  exgoyed  no  other  aavantagee  than  thoaeoi 
the  common  schools. 

BCnOOL  JOX7RNAL8. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  a  monthly,  published  at  Madison,  is  tlie  oigin 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the  department  of  public  instraction.  At 
the  former  capacity,  it  presents  each  year  a  considerable  amount  of  the  best  matte 
read  before  the  association  at  its  meetings.  In  the  latt«r,  it  receives  and  publiaheaoot 
only  the  decisions  of  the  State  superintendent  in  all  matters  of  controversy  re^eet^ 
the  public  schools^  but  also  many  interesting  communications  from  the  superintendni 
and  nis  assistant  in  relation  to  matters  affecting  the  State  system.  It  thus  ooeqiiMi 
prominent  rank  among  our  school  Journals. 

The  New  Education,  published  since  January  1,  1877,  at  Milwaukee,  under  thflcfr 
toTship  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  has  given  mucn  information  respecting  Kindeigaitai 
training,  and  has  been  the  steady  and  often  eloquent  advocate  of  the  claimaof  the 
Kindergarten  to  public  notice  and  adoption. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Official  reports  were  received,  in  1877,  from  57  free  high  schools,  an  increase  of  ^ 
over  those  reporting  the  previous  year.  There  wore  enrolled  in  these  5,118  papils* « 
whom  1,694  were  studying  common  branches  only ;  1,862,  algebra  or  geometiy ;  ^t^i 
natural  science,  including  physiology  and  physical  geography ;  704,  modem  langoagei, 
while  900  were  in  ancient  languages.  These  schools  remained  in  session  an  ayenge 
of  35.38  weeks  during  the  year.    There  were  135  teachers  employed. 

The  free  high  school  law  appears  to  command  continued  favor  and  to  be  exerting^ 
salutary  influence.  This  law  grants  State  aid  to  such  free  high  schools  as  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  people  for  at  least  13  weeks  in  any  one  year.  An  amend- 
ment to  it  was  passed  in  1877  wluch  enabled  all  free  high  schools  previously  in  open- 
tion  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  law  equally  with  those  established  under  it,  if  the 
requisite  reports  were  made  and  the  law  was  complied  with  in  other  respects,  soflj 
as  applicable.  All  but  2  of  the  additional  high  schools  reporting  in  1877  were  accepled 
under  this  amendment,  and  received  their  prox>ortion  x>f  State  aid,  making,  ss  benie 
mentioned,  57  in  all,  which  absorbed  the  entire  appropriation  of  ^5,000  made  bj  the 
State  for  the  purpose. 

A  subsequent  revision  of  the  law  made  the  following  changes,  which  were  to  go  toto 
effect  November  1,  1878:  (1)  Hereafter  no  free  high  schools  will  be  recognized  excep 
such  as  shall  have  been  established*  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  U^j 
(2)  Each  single  municipality  establishing  such  a  school  will  constitute  a  high  schow 
district.  (3J  If  two  or  more  towns  establish  one,  it  will  be  known  as  a  joint  hig 
school  district.  (4)  Each  high  school  district  will  elect  a  director,  tpeasnrer,  •» 
clerk,  who  will  form  the  high  school  board.  (5)  Tlie  board  will  annually  detenniD* 
the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  to  support  the  high  school,  and  certify  the  BaIn^  w 
be  assessed  and  collected;  but  the  amount  may  bo  limited  by  vote  of  the  town  ws^' 
ing,  or,  in  case  of  a  joint  high  school  district,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  town  hotfjj 
(6)  Only  such  high  school  districts  as  have  established  and  maintained  a  high  school 
for  not  less  than  3  months  in  a  school  year  and  in  a  building  not  used  for  other  school 
purposes  will  be  entitled  to  receive  aid,  and  this  aid  will  be  extended  to  no  school  for 
more  than  3  years. — (State  report  and  school  laws.) 

OTHEK  SECOXDAllY  SCHOOLS. 

Three  schools  of  academic  rank,  T«\>oTtSx\^  wi^otv^vw^  \o  \a?w  to  the  State  superij" 
tendent  for  1876-'77,  give  a  total  oi  \^  \xvBXTXlc\«T^^Vy«^^l^<i\i\l^^2a.Tfc^B^ 
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claflRes,  and  111  in  piepftratory  or  irregnlar  ones,  with  13  graduates  in  1877.  A  table 
of  unincorporated  schools  other  than  public  shows  339  such,  with  412  teachers,  8,714 
pupils  who  had  not  attended  any  public  school  during  the  year,  and  6,518  in  average 
laOy  attendance;  but  probably  the  greater  part  of  these,  if  not  the  whole,  were  below 
:he  academic  grade. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 
ireparatory  departments  of  coUeges  or  universities  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  see 
Tables  lY,  YI,  VlL  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in 
he  Bep<nrt  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPEEIOE  INSTRUCTION. 

COMPABATIVE  COLLEGIATE  STATISTICS  FOB  TWO  TEABS. 

State  Superintendent  Searing  gives  a  summary  of  collegiate  statistics  for  the  years 
876  and  1877  as  reported  to  him.  Only  6  colleges,  exclusive  of  the  State  University, 
sported  each  year,  but  the  figures  for  187G  incluae  those  of  Racine  College,  and  not 
hose  of  Northwestern  University,  while  in  1877  Racine  College  does  not  report  and 
he  Northwestern  University  does.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 

STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES. 


Eonbers  of  faenltfea 

onber  ffradiuited  in  rMpectire  yean 

kodants  in  senior  clftsses 

fcndents  in  junior  claaaes 

tatdents  in  aopbomore  dasaes 

indents  in  freshman  claaaes , 

fcodents  not  in  regnlar  classes 

Indents  in  preparatory  dopardnents. . 

loCal  nnmber  in  the  ingtitntiona 

naabeir  of  acres  of  land  owned 

Mimated  cash  valoe  of  lands 

Mimated  cash  vahw  of  boildings ..... 
Indownient  fonds,  except  real  estate. . 

Boome  from  tnition 

neome  from  other  sources 


03 

53 

49 

63 

84 

130 

8 

949 

1,383 

8,635 

$61,400 

333,550 

308,393 

irsoie 

36,787 


1877. 


61 

71 

54 

89 

87 

137 

133 

613 

1,063 

^8,156J 

165.700 

348,050 

845,613 

18,364 

96,603 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  state  university  presents  various  evidences  of  progress  during  the  year,  among 
ivliioh  are  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  Science  Uall  and  the  magnetic  obscrva- 
Uny,  the  construction  of  an  efficient  system  of  waterworks  and  drainage,  the  addition 
of  gas  and  bath  rooms  to  the  Ladies'  Hall,  besides  other  improvements  and  repairs, 
haportant  additionsy.either  by  purchase  or  gift,  were  mode  to  the  collections  in  natural 
Ustory,  to  the  gallery  of  arts,  to  the  law  ana  general  libraries,  and  to  the  scientific 
wmffatus  of  the  university. 

The  conditions  of  the  donation  proposed  in  1876  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Johnson,  establishing, 
idliolarships  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  educated  in  the  common  schools,  have  been  con- 
Imied  by  an  actual  parent  into  the  trcasurv  according  to  the  terms  specified.  That 
taation  was  followed  in  1877  by  the  proposal  of  Ex-Governor  Washburn  to  erect  upon 
file  g^unds  of  the  university  during  the  coming  year,  at  his  own  cost  and  for  the 
iMa^t  of  the  university,  an  astronomical  observatory,  equipped  with  superior  facili- 
tlM  for  investigations  in  astronomical  science.  The  stuaents  for  the  year  in  regular 
Mfiegiate  classes  numbered  188,  of  whom  48  wore  young  women. 

In  the  report  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  for  1877  the  question  of  coed- 
voKtlon  is  discussed  pro  and  con  by  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  board  of 
TiBitors.  The  report  of  the  board  expresses  the  opinion,  based  it  would  appear  mainly 
OQ  their  own  observation,  that  the  health  of  the  young  women  has  suffered  from  over- 
^rk.  A  strong  disapproval  of  the  system  of  coodiication  pursued  in  the  univer- 
lity  is  therefore  expressc<l  on  that  ground ;  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  proficiency 
•bown  by  the  young  women  in  their  studies  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  young  men. 
Condemning  the  present  method  in  strong  terms,  the  board  still  does  not  advise  that 
^omen  should  be  exclu(le<l  from  the  university,  since  the  law  of  the  State  provides  for 
^heir  education  there ;  but  it  is  urged  that  the  curriculum  be  adjusted  in  such  a  manner 
tt  to  enable  a  man  or  woman  to  secure  **  the  form  of  education  best  suited  to  his  or  her 
**«P?ctive  sphere — the  system  of  compelling  men  and  women  to  fare  alike  might  be  so 
*<xlified  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  causing  disease."  On  the  other  hand,  President 
«8«com  states  positively  that  the  health  of  the  young  women  docs  not  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  their  studies  hero,  "  The  young  women,  whoso  health  was  \vT\\iOTi\^  ^<6 
Cid  of  criticism,  have  improvcvl  in  strength  rather  than  deteiiOTa\«A!LBVTvee\\ve^\i»fcN^ 
with  m^  thoagb  tbeybare  bwcdoned  themselves  with  extra  wot\l,  VbicSteL^^  ^Q  iMa^ 
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coonflol."  Out  of  357  stndents  in  collegiate  and  dependent  conraes,  of  whom  SSvcfe 
women,  there  were  155  days  of  absence  on  account  of  illness  on  the  part  of  theyooii| 
men  in  a  given  time,  and  only  18  on  the  part  of  young  women,  or  in  the  proportioned  1 
to  3.  The  students,  moreover,  did  not  know  that  a  registration  was  kept.  Whilevoang 
men  may  have  been  proportionally  somewhat  less  conscientious  about  asking  for  uiTe^ 
they  were  much  more  sharply  questione<l  before  it  was  granted ;  so  that  PresideDtBU' 
com  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  on  the  ground  that  the  young  men  are  not  so  aecDt* 
tomed  to  conlluement  as  the  young  women  and  that  study  is  not  so  congenial  to  their 
habits.  The  president  states,  too,  that  the  faculty,  most  of  whom  were  at  the  oatoet 
opposed  to  coeducation  and  who  have  had  years  of  observation  both  as  to  its  relstioo 
to  education  and  to  the  health  of  the  young  women,  pronounce  earnestly  and  mum- 
mously  in  favor  of  the  present  method. — (Report  of  the  board  of  regents  of  theSUta 
University,  1877,  with  catalogue  and  returns.} 

OTUES  COLLEGES. 

In  the  other  collegiate  institutions  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Commiakmaof 
Education  for  1876,  the  courses  and  departments  continue  as  then  stated,  except  thtft 
iu  Millon  College,  Milton,  there  appear  2  preparatory  years,  instead  of  the  1  with  whidi 
it  was  credited,  and  that  iu  Lawrence  UniversiiVf  Appleton,  Galc8ville  Univenitjif  CW* 
villo,  and  liipon  College,  Ripon,  there  are  schools  of  nmsic  not  then  noted,  in  Lawienee 
University  one  of  painting  also.  Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  not  having  advanced  1l^ 
yond  a  preparatory  department,  may  be  found  in  Table  VI.  Karihwestem  UnnenHtik 
vVatertowu  (Lutheran),  not  before  mentioned  from  lack  of  retarUy  reports  En^^ 
academic,  x>reparatory,  collegiate,  and  normal  departments. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Two  institutions  in  the  State  offer  to  young  women  exclusively  the  advantagM  d 
sux)erior  instruction  which  in  the  university  and  others  they  must  share  in  oomaoB 
with  young  men.  These  are  St  Clara  Academy,  Sinsinawa  Mound  (Roman  Catlwlie)^ 
and  Milwaukee  College.  The  former  does  not  report  the  number  of  instructors,  baft  it 
has  87  students  in  its  collegiate  department,  while  the  latter  reports  15  instraetoi^ 
with  350  students,  181  of  them  in  preparatory  and  51  in  collegiato  classes,  124  in  ]MK^ 
tial  and  3  in  graduate  courses.  Among  the  stucJics  in  these  institutions,  music,  dnv* 
ing,  painting,  French,  and  German  find  place.  Both  have  apparatus  for  the  iUustrstion 
of  cheiuistry  and  physics,  and  both  too  report  libraries  of  respectable  size  for  the  oft 
of  students. 

The  Wisconsin  Female  College,  Fox  Lake,  does  not  report  for  1877. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  University  is  designed  to  give  a  thorw^ 
and  extensive  course  of  scientific  instruction  iu  which  the  leading  studies  thill  M 
those  relating  to  agriculture.  The  studies  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  yesn*i* 
the  same  as  iu  the  department  of  science,  agricultural  studies  being  placed  in  the  iBttf 
years  of  the  course.  , 

The  university  also  comprises  departments  of  civil  engineering,  of  miningandmetil- 
lurgy,  of  miK^hauical  engineering,  and  of  military'  science. — (Catalogue,  lOT-78.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  two  institutions  for  theological  instruction  reporting  from  this  State  are  ^'*'*J 
tah  House,  under  the  care  of  the  ihrotcstant  Epittcopal  Church,  with  2M)  students  tf* 
5  instnictors ;  and  the  Seminary  of  St  Francis  of  Salee,  at  St.  Francis  Station  (BoD{i» 
Catholic),  having  132  students  and  13  instructors.  The  course  of  study  at  the  Kasho- 
tah  House  covers  3  years;  that  of  the  strictly  theological  department  at  the  seminfiTf 
the  sauie. 

LEGAL. 

The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  2  years*  course  in  theorfj" 
nary  branches.  Students  who  are  not*  college  graduates  must  be  20  years  of  tgj** 
enter  this  department  and  must  pass  an  exanunntion  in  the  ordinary  English  branch** 
There  was  an  attendance  in  1877  of  38  students,  of  whom  12  had  received  degree* »" 
letters  or  science. — (Catalogue  of  university  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIQN. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  HOME  STUDY. 

Thin  association,  apparently  formed  in  1877  at  Milwaukee,  is  not  a  branch  of^ 
well  known  kindred  one  in  Boston.,  Wt  aa  vwvVvs^^Twlont  society,  or^anixed  for  1^ 
work.    From  its  opening  oirc\i\ar  we  \eain  t\ka\.  \\i  ^lito^^sww^  \ft  «eXs&ck\5^  wad  cany  ^ 
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1  which,  by  recitatioiis,  reading  classes,  and  lectures,  young  persons  and  adults 
sexes  may  receive  assistance  in  one  or  more  branches  included  in  the  curricu- 
^here  will  be  three  school  terms,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  city  high 
and  its  sections  for  studv,  each  with  appointed  leaders,  will  ^ve  their  atteu- 
mch  subjects  as  general  uistory,  English  literature,  German  hterature,  politi- 
nee  and  economy,  mathematics,  ancient  languages,  psychology,  sociology, 
,  and  biology.  In  short,  the  association  aims  to  make  itself  a  sort  of  advanced 
or  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  important  studies,  although  euffa^ed  in  the 
^ursuita  of  life. — (Secretary,  R.  C.  Spencer,  418  Mil waukee  street,  Idilwaukee. ) 

EDUCATION  OF  TUB    DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Delaware,  had  during  the  year 
a  total  attendance  of  182  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1&,  a  num< 
dderably  in  advance  of  any  previous  year.  These  were  arranged  in  9  classes 
es,  each  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  while  a  t«nth  teacher  gave  instruction 
by  articulation  to  7  pupils,  and  abso  taught  ai'ticulation  for  a  portion  of  each 
20  others,  all  semi-mutes.  The  branches  taught  are  the  English  language, 
>tic,  algebra,  history,  and  the  elements  of  natural  science.  The  employments 
inet  making,  shoemaking,  tyx)e  setting,  sewing,  and  household  work. — (Return 
Qted  report,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Janesville,  taught, 
the  year  1876-77,  91  persons — 41  males  and  50  females — who  received  instruo- 
music,  history,  algebra,  rhetoric,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  reading, 
)lling;  also  in  broom  making,  cane  seating,  crocheting,  fincy  work,  sewing, 
itting,  and  in  the  weaving  of  rag  carpets.  Cane  seating  was  taught  to  both 
d  gins.  During  one  hour  of  each  day  the  youngest  pupils  are  taught  according 
dilcation  of  the  Kindergarten  system.  Their  improvement,  especially  in  the 
beir  hands,  is  already  manifest,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  more  experience  still 
esults  may  be  secured. — (Return  and  printed  report.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININQ. 

Itate  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Waukesha,  reported  to  the  State  sujierinten^ 
boys  as  present  October  1, 1876,  and  364  OctobeT  1,  1877,  an  increase  greater 
old  be  well  accommodated  till  a  new  building  then  in  process  of  erection  should 
)leted.  The  institution  is  meant  to  be  what  its  name  indicates^  an  industrial 
and  not  a  prison ;  a  means  for  preventing  crime,  not  for  punishing  it ;  a  place 
rful  industry  where  the  miseducation  of  ignorant  or  vicious  parents  may  be 
)d  and  such  training  given,  such  habits  and  principles  inculcated,  aa  wlU 
the  boys  for  ordinary  pursuits  and  make  them  useful  members  of  society.  The 
)yB  are  required  to  go  to  school  4  hours  each  day  and  to  work  5  hours,  with  2 
asions  of  half  an  hour  each.  The  younger  ones  must  attend  school  the  same 
)f  time,  but  need  work  only  4  hours  daily.  In  the  twenty  years  since  the  school 
;anized  it  has  had  more  than  one  thousand  boys  under  training,  and  its  man- 
ave  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  large  proportion  of  them  become  good  citi- 
(State  rex)ort.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

rtrenty-fiffch  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Aasociation  was 
Green  Bay  July  17-19,  1877. 

iddress  of  President  M.  T.  Park  discussed  many  questions  of  interest  to  the 
such  as  music  in  the  public  schools,  drawing.  State  university,  njonxud  schools, 
aIs'  association,  supervision  of  schools,  text  l^ks,  and  teachers'  institutes.  Mr. 
Sidisbury,  of  Whitewater,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  History  of  the  Wisconsin  Teach- 
3ciation,"  which  was  afterward  ordered  to  be  published.  Subseoriently  various 
vere  discussed,  among  them  "Daily  preparation  of  the  teacher^  and  *'Promo- 
r  graded  schools."  A  committee  on  a  course  of  study  for  mixed  schools  then 
ea  through  Mr.  Robert  Graham  a  report  which  drew  up  no  counie,  but  which, 
rdance  with  a  recommendation,  recommitted  the  subject  to  a  committee  oi 
the  State  superintendent  was  made  chairman,  with  instructions  to  report  at 
i-annual  meeting  in  December.  Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  superintendent  of  the 
d  for  the  Insane  at  Oshkosh,  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  '^Mental  discipline." 
C.  Jones,  of  Sheboygan,  read  a  paper  on  "The  relation  of  teacher  and  parent," 
.  W.  N.  Hailmann  delivered  before  the  association  an  address  on  "  Kindergarten 
/*  which  appears  to  have  excited  special  interest  and  discussion.  A  pai>er  was 
Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  of  Eau  Claire,  entitled  "A  woman's  experience  as  superin- 
;  of  schools ; "  the  report  of  a  committee  on  the  cducatiow  'ncfiAfeiV  iot  \>1^  ^"vXK- 
s presented  by  G.  S.  Albee,  and  accepted;  the  suAjJect  oi  YoLuii'CT^^x^AiTi <J^'^^>vs» 
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was  again  taken  up  and  discnssed  by  Mr.  Hallmann,  Superintendent  Harris,  of  St 
LoniSy  President  Phelps,  Superintondeint  Searing,  and  others,  and  a  committee  of  tbive 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  and  report  at  the  winter  meeting.  Among  the 
reports  of  committees  presented  and  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  in  tin 
evening  was  one  submitting  resolutions  against  a  State  uniformity  of  text  wwb  and 
approving  the  efforts  of  State  Superintendent  Searing  to  prevent  the  proposed  legis- 
lation on  the  text  book  question  during  the  last  session  of  the  Icgislatme.  Senator 
Howe  was  present  and  made  some  remarks ;  after  music  by  the  band  the  asBodation 
adjourned. — (State  report  and  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  August^^  1877.) 

The  semiannual  session  of  the  association  was  held  at  Madison  Decemoer  27  and  28. 
1877.  Business  commenced  with  the  presentation  of  reports  by  committees  on  normal 
schools,  geological  survey,  and  teachers*  examinations.  The  first  subject  was  disonMed 
by  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Phelps,  Searing,  Bascom,  Pradt,  Chandler,  M&oAlister,  snj  Mm 
Stewart  After  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sali^ury,  on  the  question  *'  Is  the  teacher's  ]j»niMon 
overstocked f  Supenntcudent  Searing  read  his  report  on  a  ''State  educational^ 
tem,''  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  in  this  Report  for  1875.  TIm 
report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Walker,  Wood,  Shaw,  Piiidt<,  Phelns,  Gnein- 
sey,  MacAlister,  Junor,  Bascom,  Chandler,  Dclancy,  Rockwood,  and  Saliibiii7)  a 
majority  speaking  in  favor  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  superintendent.  A  xeai^a- 
tibn  was  then  pa^ed  adopting  the  report  as  ex])re8sing  in  its  general  plan  the  MnM 
of  the  association.  Reports  were  read  from  committees  on  the  "  Function  of  the  high 
school,"  and  on  a  "  Course  of  study  for  mixed  and  graded  schools,"  when  Mr.  Shaw 
followed  with  a  pai>er  on  "The  relation  of  the  university  to  the  high  school."  81Ipe^ 
intcndent  Searing  made  some  remarks  concerning  the  possible  discontinuance  of  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  and,  on  his  motion,  a  committee  of  5  was  appointea 
to  take  into  cousideration  the  subject  of  educational  journals.  Fifteen  minntei  woe 
then  devoted  to  the  discussion  ot  certain  questions  growing  out  of  the  report  of  tap 
committee  on  "  Course  of  study  for  mixed  and  graded  scnools,"  said  questions  ifr 
latiii^  to  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  university.  Dr.  Bascom  thought  itwoold 
l)e  wise  to  continue  for  some  time  the  preparatory  course  of  the  university,  ^*^yj 
view  its  entire  removal  at  some  fnture  time,  and  that  it  is  best  to  have  Greek  tanpt 
in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State  in  cities  of  8,000  inhabitajits.  The  association  then 
listened  to  a  report  of  President  Albee,  on  the  subject  of  oral  and  text  book  instije- 
tion,  and  afterward  to  a  paixer  on  "Rhetorical  exercises,"  by  W.  H.  Beach,  anow^ 
member  of  the  committee.  President  Whitfonl,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  "  WJJ 
education  and  the  university,"  was  not  present  with  his  report,  but  a  minori^  wgrt 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  North,  giving  reasons  why,  in  his  opinion,  the  work  of  high* 
education  should  not  be  done  by  the  State.  A  report  of  the  committee  on  ^'i^*^!^ 
journals,  recommending  the  continuance  and  efficient  support  of  the  Wisconsin  Joon»J 
of  Education,  was  adopted.  A  report-  of  the  committee  on  "  Earlv  withdrawal  ^V^^ 
from  school "  was  discussed  and  a  new  committee  on  the  subject  appointed.  A^ 
hearing  a  report-  on  a  scientific  institute  and  continuing  the  committee  to  cany  ^ 
its  recommendations,  the  association  adjomTied. — (State  report.) 

principals'  mketixo. 

An  association  of  city  superintendents  and  principals  of  hijjh  schools  was  fonP^ 
December  28,  1877,  at  Madison.  Such  an  organization  is  desirable,  it  was  claiB»!*j 
from  the  fact  that  subjects  of  paramount  interest  to  high  school  men  could  not  reed'' 
sufficient  att-ention  in  the  general  association.  ^. 

"  The  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  university"  was  discussed  by  ^^^'^**''x!S 
President  Bascom,  State  Superintendent  Searing,  and  several  others.    The  g®^J, 
sentiment  8eeme<l  to  be  that  the  preparatory  department  of  the  university  s^**^*^ 
discontinued  and  pupils  prepared  in  the  public  high  schools.    The  committee  *<>^^J^ 
the  subject  was  referred  reiiorted  that,  in  their  opinion,  there  should  be  such  a  ^z^ 
connection  between  the  dinerent  parts  of  our  educational  system  that  pupils  ^^z^ 
advance  directly  from  the  common  to  the  high  school,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  *^^ 
versity ;  and  it  recommended  that  a  3  ye^urs*  course  in  Latin  and  a  2  years'  <>oiir8^j^ 
Greek,  with  the  other  subjects  rendered  necessary  by  such  addition,  ue  a  part  ™^^2 
regular  work  in  all  high  schools.    After  some  discussion,  the  report,  slightly  inodift- 
was  unanimously  adopted. — (State  report.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  William  C.  WiirrFOiiD,  State  tuperitUendent  qf  pubUe  inttruetiont  Jfodiioik 

LTerra,  Jannary,  1878,  to  Janmuy,  1880.] 
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ABIZOMA. 

STATISTICAL  8UMMABY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

>PUIATION  AKD  ATTEXDAKCE. 

h  of  school  afre^G  to  21) 

2,955 
1, 213 

900 

21 

• 

lledin  DabUc  scnools. ...... ...... 

903 
580 

28 

190 
$44, 436 

6 
25 

$100 
50 

$20,708 
18,407 

310 

ftw dftip Y  ftttemdaiice ............. 

320 

SCHOOLS. 

oliooms  for  study... 

7 

sffe  duration  of  schools  in  davs. . . 

notdd  value  of  B<ohool  nroDcrt  v .... 

TEACUEBS. 

teaehincT -- - 

15 

6 

$110 

90 

$31,449 

28,744 

9 

^^    *"*  *  "B  ■"••••  ......  ..••..  ...... 

icn  teaching 

19 

?Me  monthly  nay  of  men. 

$10 

40 

age  monthly  pay  of  women 

IHC01O5  AND  RXPENDirUBE. 

d  ieeeipt«  for  public  schools^ 

il expenditures  .................. 

$10,441 

10,337 

*tt>in  a  special  return  for  1877  of  Hon.  John  P.  Hoyt,  goyemor  and  ex  officio  super- 
Bdeiit  of  public  instruction.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

^rrUorial  hoard  ofedueaiion,  composed  of  the  goyemor,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of 

Tenitory,  deyises  plans  for  the  improyement  and  management  of  the  public  school 

w  and  for  the  better  organization  of  the  schools  of  the  Territory. 

itt  duties  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  aredeyolyed  bylaw  on  the  goyemor, 

I  acts  as  president  and  executiye  officer  of  the  board  of  education  and  makes  an- 

Iwporttoit. 

LOCAL. 

JTwiw^jf  superintendence,  the  probate  judges  of  the  seyeral  county  courts  are  uti- 

«;  the  judge  in  each  county  being  made  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  schools 

m  county,  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  such  an  officer. 

^oard  of  examiners  for  each  county  is  formed  of  3  persons  appointed  by  the  ffoyemor, 

^onnty  superintendent  to  be  one  of  said  board  and.ex  officio  chairman.    Its  duties 

«o  examine  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  to  giye 

locates  yalid  for  2  years  to  such  as  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

*Wrt  hoards  of  trustees  for  each  district j  composed  of  3  persons  each,  are  chosen  by 

P^le  at  the  general  elections  for  county  officers  for  the  care  of  the  school  prop- 

of  their  district  and  the  management  of  its  school  or  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EXPLANATORY. 

^Q  school  reports  in  Arizona,  though  required  by  law  to  be  made  annually  to  the 
torial  board,  are  published  only  once  in  two  years.  The  last  issued  haying  been 
d75  and  1876,  no  other  is  due  till  the  opening  of  1879.  Meanwhile,  the  preceding 
*tics  for  I876777,  kindly  furnished  by  Goyemor  John  P.  Hoyt,  f^ye  a  tolerably 
'  comparatiye  yiew  of  tho  general  condition  of  the  school  system,  which  seems  at 
points  to  hayo  retrograded  since  1876. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Son.  John  C.  TRtnovr,  governor  and  ex  officio  superintendent  cfpubHo  imtvuctiQnVtTvfttQi^ 

/Tenn,  187&-1880.1 
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DAKOTA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY.* 


1875-76. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  ,(5  to  21) 
Enrolled  in  public  schools ... 

SCHOOLS. 

School  districts 

Ungraded  schools 


Graded  schools , 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days . 

Schoof  houses  reported 

Value  of  school  property 


TEACHERS. 


10,306 
5,410 


328 


1876-^77. 


Men  teaching 
Women  teaching. 


snini 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  receipts 

Total  disbursements. 


215 
141,784 


85 
181 


$52,008 
60,002 


11,046 
6,431 


369 

235 

5 

75.6 

135 

$37,037 


100 
154 


$37,668 
27,362 


Increase. 


650 
1,021 

41 


Imch 


15 


(From  printed  report  and  special  return  for  1877  of  Hon.  W.  E.  Caton,  ten: 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITOBIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  territorial  superintendent  of  j^uhlic  instructionf  nominated  by  the  governor  an/ 
firmed  by  the  council  at  each  biennial  session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  hat  g 
charge  of  the  interests  of  public  schools. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  9uperintendent  of  public  9ckooU  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county 
two  years,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  offloen,  I 
supervision  of  the  county  fi«e  schools. 

Vigtriet  tchool  hoard*  are  composed  of  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer  elected  i 
annual  town  meeting  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one-third  to  be  changed  yearly, 
have  the  care  of  the  school-houses  and  management  of  the  district  schools.— (f 
law  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

INCREASED   INTEREST   IN    THE    SCHOOLS. 

The  territorial  superintendent  reports  a  very  general  increase  in  the  intei 
school  ofiQcers  and  otliers  in  the  subject  of  jpnblic  instruction  throughout  the  Ten 
and  a  marked  advance  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year.  Thisheascribetn 
to  the  efforts  of  county  superintendents,  who  in  many  of  the  counties  visited  so 
conferred  with  district  officers,  and  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  wi 
the  schools. — (Territorial  report.) 

FINANCIAL  REPORTS. 

A  correct  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  school  districts  cannot  yet  be  | 
since  district  treasurers  have  not  been  called  upon  for  such  reporto  hitherto; 
have  kept  no  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  their  districts,  merely! 
ing  at  the  annual  school  meeting  that  they  had  paid  out  all  they  had  received  frc 
county  treasurer,  which  statement  was  received  in  lieu  of  a  financial  report, 
hoped,  however,  that  hereafter  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  making  the  nec» 
leeal  report,  since  county  superintendents  have  been  instructed  to  visit  the  v 
school  districts  and  assist  the  officers  in  starting  a  sot  of  books  which  will  ftmii 
exact  statement  of  the  financial  condition. —  (Territorial  report.) 

SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIANS. 

At  the  Yankton  Agency  there  were  3  Bchools  iu  operation  durinc  1876-77,  h 
4  teaoheiSf  3  of  them  men.    In  two  of  the  schools  there  was  a  total  enrolment  < 

'N^o  reports  wero  received  tram  Axmstoran^  TkVA%,\A>^mK3Qfi^  wA^Xro^saauiCoaiitki. 
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pupil Hy  69  boys  and  51  girls ;  the  other  had  35  girls,  but  it -does  not  give  thennmbor  of 
boys  attending.  The  school-honses  were  frame  and  in  good  condition.  Spelling, 
readingy  arithmetic,  geoeraphy,  and  English  grammar  were  the  branches  tanght,  both 
EngcliflXi  and  Dakota  text  books  being  lued  in  giving  instruction.  There  were  also  2 
sclioolfl  taoght  for  the  Yankton  Indians  at  Fort  Buford ;  one  having  17  pupils  enrolled, 
the  otber,  £ 

At  Standing  Bock  Agency  a  school  with  90  Indian  boys  enrolled  is  tanght  by  two 
Benedictine  monks,  and  a  small  one  for  girls  is  taught  by  Mrs.  De  Gra^.  As  there  is 
no  boarding  school  for  girls  here,  some  ot  her  pupils  come  six  or  seven  miles  to  school. — 
(Territorial  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

YANKTON. 

Organigation. — The  schools  are  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  education  con- 
sisting of  8  members,  who  are  elected  for  terms  of  4  years,  2  going  out  of  office  each 
year.     The  secretary  of  the  board  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  the  city  schools. 


teachers^  11. 

Other  information. — One  of  the  most  important  changes  during  the  year  in  school 
afiairs  is  the  a<loption  of  the  "library  i>lau"  for  furnishing  text  books.  By  this  plan 
ihe  board  owns  all  tlie  text  books  used  in  the  schools  and,  to  pupils  who  are  able  to 
pay,  rents  for  the  term  those  of  the  books  which  cost  over  25  cents  at  an  advanced  fee 
equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  cost ;  the  needy  receive  them  free,  as  formerly.  Books 
valued  at  25  cents  or  less  are  sold  at  first  cost,  transportation  and  exchange  included. 
"Wieae  are  used  principally  by  pupils  in  the  first  or  lowest  grade,  and  it  is  considered 
l^t  they  are  more  liable  to  be  destro^vod  than  those  which  are  used  by  older  children. 
The  plan  has  thus  far  given  satisfaction. — (City  report,  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

TEACHBRS'  INSTITUTES. 

JJ^pTitorial  and  counts  institutes  appear  to  be  the  only  means  yet  provided  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  The  superintendent,  however,  has  recommended 
that  some  action  be  taken  by  the  territorial  legislature  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school.  County  institutes  lasting  a  week  were  held  in  Yankton,  Turner,  Lin- 
^*^  ^^d  Union  Counties,  and  resulted  in  awakening  among  the  people  a  new  interest 
m  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

TERRITORIAL  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

Q^^  annual  institute  for  the  teachers  of  Dakota  was  held  at  Yankton,  beginning 
Wtember  3  and  continuing  five  days.  While  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  was 
"***ed,  it  was  much  greater  than  ever  before.  Thirty-six  teachers  and  ten  or  eleven 
5Pf*intendent8  were  present,  and  a  number  of  district  school  officers  visited  several 
«  «i«  sessions. 

jl^Ushday  exercises  comprising  practical  lessons  on  the  best  means  of  teaching  the 
*"®Brent  branches  were  given  by  experienced  educators  and  afterward  criticised  by 
^'^JJiittees  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

^^^iring  the  evening  sessions,  papers  and  addresses  of  more  general  interest  were  pre- 
^^Jd  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  educationists  of  the  Territory.  Gen.  W.  H.  II. 
r^y^le  deUvered  an  address  showing  the  importance  of  education  to  national  and  moral 
'Jf  l-l)eing.  Superintendent  Caton  read  a  i>aper  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Slaughter,  superiutend- 
r*  of  Burleigh  County,  on  the  "  Relations  of  education  and  labor."  Essays  were 
J^^by  Mr.  J.  C.  Scott,  on  "  Tlie  tendencies  of  the  times,"  and  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Baibor, 
?r*The  spirit  of  the  school  law."  Superintendent  Caton,  besides  delivering  tho 
^^inff  address,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  exercises  every  day.  These  were  on- 
^^Hea  by  music  and  by  occasion«al  discussions  of  tho  subjects  before  the  meeting, 
J?*  on  Bcnool  government  called  tho  attention  of  teachers  especially  to  the  importance 
^Wldness  in  discipline  and  of  having  but  few  mlea. 

Altogether,  this  institute  appears  to  have  been  not  only  successful  in  its  results,  but 
•  ^ciy  pleasant  occasion  to  those  attending. — (Territorial  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

^Teachers'  associations  have  been  organized  in  Minnehaha,  Turner,  and  Union  Coun- 
^1  It  is  expected  that  these  associations  will  have  a  tendency  to  interest  both 
"•cheis  and  patrons,  so  that  they  may  cooperate  in  the  public  school  work. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OmCEH. 
Bob.  W.  JB.  Catox,  territorial  superintendent  ofpuUic  iA«truetvoA^  Elk  Point. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCI::. 

TQtal  population,  U.  S.  census,  1870. .. 
School  population  (6  to  17  years)  1870. 

Colorea  school  population,  1870 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Colored  children  enrolled 

Total  average  daily  attendance 

Ayerase  daay  attendance  of  colored 

pupOs. 
Estimated  number  in  private  schools . . 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  rooms  for  study . . 

Number  of  seats  provided 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days . . 
Value  of  public  school  property  .... 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA— 

Of  school  i>opulation 

Of  enrolment 

Of  average  daily  attendance 


1875-76. 


131,700 
31,671 
10, 494 
19,629 

5,454 
14,907 

4,354 


289 

16,104 

191 

$1, 164, 606 


26 

281 

307 

$120  00 

80  00 


$223,372 
405,828 


$11  12 
17  95 
23  64 


1876-77. 


131,700 
31,671 
10,494 
21,264 

5,954 
16, 318 

4,749 

7,692 


293 
17,587 

188 
$1, 169, 614 


31 

299 

330 

$96  17 

71  21 


$370,996 
370,996 


$10  90 
16  24 
21  16 


Incveaae. 


1,635 
500 

1,411 
125 


4 

1,433 


$5,008 


5 
18 
23 


$147, 624 


Ik 


(Report  of  Superintendent  J.  O.  Wilson  for  1876-77  for  the  District  of  Cd 
and  oiG.  F.  T.  Cook  for  schools  for  colored  children.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  public  schools  of  the  District  are  under  the  control  of  one  board  of  t 

comnosed  of  19  members,  14  white  and  5  colored ;  14  of  them  being  from  the  < 

Wasiiington  and  Georgetown  and  5  from  the  county.    There  are  two  superinte 

one  having  charge  of  the  white  schools  in  the  cities  and  of  both  classes  of  sd 

the  county,  and  the  other  of  the  colored  schools  in  the  cities.    The  mcmben 

board  and  the  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  ! 

of  Columbia,  and  hold  office  at  their  will.    The  executive  officers  of  the  board  J 

boards,  superintendents,  supervising  principals,  principals,  and  teachers,  rail 

the  order  name<l.    Members  of  subboards  receive  no  i)ay ;  all  other  officers  area 

Men  are  employed  as  supervising  principals  and  as  assistants  in  eighth  an 

grade  boys'  schools,  and  may  \>e  employed  in  seventh  grade  boys'  schools  in  tli 

and  in  mixed,  ungraded  schooVa  in  l\i^  eouuV^.    k^i  other  teachers  in  the 

echoola  ore  women. 
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Sixi^y  pnpils  are  allowed  to  each  teacher  of  a  graded  school  and  45  to  each  teacher 
of  an  ungraded  school.  Half  day  schools  are  permitted  only  in  the  first  and  second 
giadeei,  composed  chiefly  of  children  six  to  eigut  years  old.  Abont  two-thirds  of  the 
•chool  xM)puIation  are  white  and  one-third  colored.  The  two  races  arc  se])aratcd  in  the 
public  schools,  bnt  like  advantages  are  aftbrded  to  ouch.  The  schools  for  whites  aro 
taagbt  exclusively  by  white  teachei*s,  those  for  colored  children  principally  by  colored 
teachers. 

Four  systems  of  schools  came  under  the  care  of  the  boanl  when  consolidated  in  1874. 
In  tho  county  schools  and  in  the  colored  schools  the  hays  and  girls  were  taught  in  the 
same  rooms,  while  in  the  white  schools  of  the  two  cities  the  practice  was  generally  the 
other  "way.  In  a  few  cases  separate  buildings  were  provided ;  but  for  the  most  part 
boya  and  girls  attended  school  in  the  same  building,  occupying  separate  school  rooms. 
Since  then  no  change  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  except  whore  for  si>ecial  reasons 
it  has  been  found  expedient  in  city  schools  to  put  boys  and  girls  together;  and  so  for 
!•  this  has  been  done,  good  results  have  followed.  The  boys  have  crown  more  respect- 
ful and  are  more  easily  governed :  the  girls  have  lost  notliiug  in  ladylike  deportment 
and  have  gained  somewhat  in  self  reliance.  Better  conduct  on  the  street's  and  a  more 
tidy  personal  appearance  of  both  boys  and  girls  have  been  notic<|d  by  citizens  and 
pointed  out  to  members  of  the  board. —  (Re|>ort  of  Superintendent  Wilson.) 

CITY  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  CHILDREN. 

Statistict. — There  are  in  \yashington  and  Georgetown  205  public  schools  for  white 
ehildren,  of  which  80  are  for  lK)ys,  84  for  girls,  and  41  for  botli.  The  total  enrolment 
^•8  13,105;  average  enrolment,  10,805:  and  average  daily  attendance,  10,257.  There 
waa  an  increase  during  tlie  year  of  1,022  in  total  enrolment,  of  074  in  average  enn)l- 
^nt,  and  of  914  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  |)ercentage  of  the  white  school  i)op- 
nlation  enrolled  was  67.2;  the  percentage  of  attendance  based  on  average  enrolment 
waa  94.9,  a  decrease  of  .2  of  1  i>er  cent,  from  that  of  tho  previous  year.  Of  tho  2£0 
teachers  employed  4  were  teachers  of  vocal  music  and  2  of  drawing ;  all  but  13  were 
▼omen ;  157  were  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  78  were  graduates  of  normal 
ichoola.  Besides  the  number  attending  i)ublio  schools,  as  given  above,  there  was  an 
wtaiated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  of  G,7f)0. 

Course  of  study, — The  elementary  part  of  the  course  extends  through  a  period  of  eight 
years,  and  includes  the  study  of  reading,  spelling,  penmanHhip,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  geography.  United  States  history,  vocal  music,  drawing,  eleuient^s  of  algebra, 
ana  some  oral  instruction  in  natural  science.  The  high  school  course  commences,  ancl 
at  jptesent  ends,  with  the  ninth  year.  The  normal  school  takes  up  the  work  at  this 
point  and  gives  one  year  of  professional  training  to  a  limited  number  of  girls  whf# 
"**^  to  become  teachers  in  city  schools. 

^««riii^. — Owinp  to  the  excellence  of  tho  system  pursued  (Walter  Smith's),  and  to 
^^fidelity  and  skill  with  which  it  has  been  taught,  the  instruction  in  drawing  ban 
J®^J^ving^  results  equal  to  those  attained  in  other  studit's.  \Vlien  this  system  was 
introduced  into  the  public  schools,  in  1874,  tho  teachers  ha<l  neither  a  knowledge  of  the 
nietiiods  of  teaching  nor  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  They  showed,  however,  a  desire 
to  learn  both,  and  classes  embracing  nearly  the  entire  cori)8  of  teachers  were  immedi- 
fir^y  formed  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Fuller,  the  supers'isor  of  this  d<»partment. 
'^7  ^ve  met  regularly  every  Saturday  during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  and 
▼Jll  continue  to  meet  until  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  it. 

^andidat^  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  were  for  the  first  time  examined  in 
J^J'ing  in  1877.  It  is  intended  to  advance  the  normal  course  of  instruction  in  this 
■"*dy  from  year  to  year  as  jirogress  in  the  lower  grades  shall  justify  it,  so  that  in  a  few 
y****  the  schools  will  have  excellent  teachers  in  drawing. 

CITY  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

j^^«W««c». — ^In  1870  the  colored  population  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  was  38,72(5 ; 
? '^  estimated  to  have  reached  m  1877  about  fifty-one  thousand,  and  the  school  popu- 
?2?^  over  eleven  thousand.  Public  school  provision  has  been  mode  for  a  little  over 
¥^  per  cent,  of  this  population.  Tho  number  of  sittings  in  1876-77  was  4,809,  an 
luCTeaae  for  the  year  of  307.  There  were  79  schools  in  operation  during  the  year,  of 
waich.64  were  primary,  14  grammar,  and  1  high.  Tho  enrolment  was  5,954,  being  500 
E^!*^  than  that  of  1875-^70.    The  average  daily  attendance  was  4,749,  which  was 

pV^ cent,  of  the  average  enroliueut. 
^JS^'^uaHty  and  attendance* — In  these  schools,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  i)opu- 
j?*^  are  unfavorable  to  even  fair  results  in  attendance,  the  degree  of  excellence 
!?*^  year  after  year  in  regular  as  well  jw  punctual  attendance  is  remarkable.  Of 
Jj^chools  which  had  no  case  of  tai-diness  during  the  year,  not  one  had  a  percentage 
Tj^^tendance  less  than  96.9 ;  and  of  20  schools  uaving  one  case  and  not  more  than  3, 
yyWest  percentage  of  attendance  was  97.2.  The  imerence  is  valid  that  these  good 
"^ti  in  one  item  are  not  obtaine<l  at  the  expense  of  c'xcelleuce  in  otl\o.T\^, 

*^pk»e, — ^The  discij)line  of  the  schoohif  as  a  whole,  was  goovV,    T\iii\t  -Tjcit^iy  "iRfe 
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rases  of  corporal  pnnislimcnt  and  141  of  finspension,  tlie  former  being  68  more  nd 
the  latter  5  less  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  In  16  schools  tliere  was  not  ftOMSof 
cori)oral  puuishnient,  iu  33  not  one  of  snspcusion,  and  in  6  not  one  of  either  method 
of  pumshiiieut.  The  discipline  was  of  the  highest  order  in  nearly  all  the  schoola  in 
which  punishment  was  seldom  inllicted. 

Drawing, — In  this  study  the  results,  as  a  whole,  jivcre  p:ood.  The  progroes  of  th« 
schools  which  wtire  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the  special  teacher  was  excel- 
lent. The  great  aptitude  and  fondness  for  this  study  manifested  iu  all  grades,  how- 
ever, nccc^tato  tiie  utmost  vigilance  and  caution  in  order  to  repress  the  haste  of 
pupils,  which  is  fatal  to  accuracy  and  real  excellence. 

Muaio, — ^The  dose  of  the  tliird  year  of  thoroujijh  and  systematic  instruction  in  music 
in  these  schools  disclosed  very  satisfactory  results.  Siillicient  progress  has  been  mads 
to  permit  very  fair  grading  throughout  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  Those  of 
the  lowest  grades  were  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  while  the  others  were  under 
the  care  of  2  special  teachers,  who  gave  in  each  school  2  lessons  a  week. — (Report ihr 
1H76-77  of  Hon.  G.  F.  T.  Cook,  superintendent  of  schools  for  colored  children.) 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  nnmbcr  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  county  schools  during  the  year  1878-'J7 
was  2,205,  an  increase  of  93  over  the  preceding  year;  and  the  number  of  teachen  em- 
ployed was  37.  Although  the  increase  iu  enrolment  was  not  liirge,  there  was  a  de- 
cidcil  gain  in  regularity  of  att-endance,  orderly  habits,  and  scholarship.  These  schodj 
have  wjen  greatly  benefited  by  their  union  with  the  city  schools  under  the  same  beam 
of  trustees,  the  same  niles  and  systeiu  of  sux>ervision,'  and  with  the  same  text  boob 
and  course  of  study.  School-houses  and  prtanises  are  kept  in  better  condition  thsn 
formerly,  pupils  are  seated  more  comfortal)ly,  school  rooms  are  better  furnished  wit* 
the  necessary  appliances  for  teaching,  and  teachers  an>  emulating  whatever  is  bes8  in 
the  city  schools. — (Report  of  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools.) 

kinderqXsten. 

For  statistics  of  5  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  the  BdB' 
mary  of  these  statistics  in  the  Rejiort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

THE  WASHINGTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  1877  the  facilities  for  professional  training  in  this  school  vtt*^ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  a  school  for  observation  and  practice.  The  course  of  stag 
is  limited  to  one  year,  and  the  aixu  froui  the  fii'st  has  luicn  to  admit  no  candidate  vbo 
has  not  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  teacher,  so  that  the  year  may  be  devoted  ex- 
rJusively  to  professional  work.  The  attainments  of  pupils  first  admitted  didnotqni** 
reach  the  standard,  and  some  academic  work  had  to  be  done,  but  succeeding  f'^^^ 
have  come  nearer  to  it,  and  it  will  eventually  be  reached.  At  the  examination  ft^ 
admission  in  Jum^,  187(>,  there  were  41  applicants  having  the  qualifications  req'*^' 
and  of  this  V umber,  the  20  ranking  hi/rliest  were  admitted,  and  graduated  in  p*- 
Ciruduates  who  have  taught  in  th(^  public  schools  of  the  city  one  year  and  havegi^ 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  instruct  and  govern  a  school  receive  diploBJJ' 
ecpiivalent  to  third  class  certificates'.  Such  diplomas  were  given  in  1877  to  15grad«" 
ates.  This  school  has  graduated  during  the  4  years  of  its  existence  76  teacherS)  <* 
whom  70  are  employed  in  the  city  schools. 

MINER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  normal  school  for  colored  young  women  was  formed  in  1877  from  the  norij* 
cki8s  of  the  high  school  for  colored  pupils.  Only  j^aduates  of  the  high  school  are  •*" 
niitted,  aud  they  must  be  I'ecommended  by  the  itrmcipal  of  the  school  and  the  sn]^ 
iuteudeiit  of  colored  schools,  and  ai)proveVl  by  tlic  trustees  of  the  Miner  School.  Aff^ 
graduation,  and  after  passing  the  required  examination  in  teachershix),  they  are  to  hay* 
prefert^nce  over  all  other  candidates  for  appointment  as  teachers  of  primary  gradfi*** 
the  colored  schools. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  high  school  has  yet  been  opened  for  the  white  pupils  of  Washington  and  Geo^ 
town,  but  all  in  the  ninth  grade  grammar  schools  are  doing  high  school  woikj  •** 
the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  for  these  has  been  fbr  some  tii>* 
apparent.  There  was  an  enrolment  of  145  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade,  of  whom  91  w** 
boys  and  54  girls.    The  average  daily  attendance  was  116. 

The  high  school  for  colored  pupils  has  dropped  its  preparatory  grade,  aud  is  dJ* 
composed  wholly  of  pupils  pursuing  high  school  studies.    The  coarse  of  study  at  thu 
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I  lias  been  necessarily  restricted  to  3  years,  but  since  the  transfer  of  its  normal 
to  the  Miner  Normal  School  and  the  disappearauco  of  some  other  causes  which 
the  short  coarse  necessary,  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  near  when  the  school  may 
tablished  on  a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  basis.  There  was  a  total  enrol- 
ed 94  pupils  in  high  school  studies.  A  class  of  11  was  ^p^uated  in  the  summer 
)7. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOUS. 

r  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools  or 
rtments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the 
oaries  of  them  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

r  atatistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it 

16  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

lere  appears  to  have  been  no  important  change  since  1876  in  the  departments  or 

BOB  of  instruction  connected  with  the  institutions  re]K>rtinff,  viz,  Columbian  Univer- 

Soward  Universitif,  and  National  Deaf-Mule  College^  Washington,  and  Georgetown 

^  Georgetown. 

ke  collegiate  department  of  Columbian  University  (Baptist)  embraces  7  distinct 

ols,  among  which  are  those  of  Latin,  of  Greek,  and  of  modem  languajzes. 

wigetown  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  under  the  control  of  the  Society 

MQ8,  is  adding  elegant  and  extensive  buildings. 

iward  University  is  non-sectarian,  and  admits  both  sexes  and  all  races. 

w  National  Deaf-Mute  College  (non-sectarian)  is  a  department  of  the  Columbia 

itation  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    The  college  was  organized  in 

;  sad  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.    Its  first  object  was  to  provide  for 

-mutes  an  opportunity  (not  offered  elsewhere)  to  obtain  a  collefi^iate  education; 

iher  was  to  prove,  what  nad  been  doubted  by  some,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can 

kge  Baccessmlly  in  collegiate  studies.    The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  been  ampl  v 

onstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  college,  while  the  expressions  of  interest  whicn 

^terprise  has  elicited  both  in  Europe  and  America  show  that  the  undertaking  is 

loyed.    That  a  demand  exists  for  sucn  a  school  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the 

^te  year  1875-^6  there  had  been  connected  with  the  college  136  youthi^  repre- 

ifig  28  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

i^  TknUogical  Department  of  Howard  University  is  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the 
*ytery  of  Washington  and  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  New  York  City, 
uB  professors  are  of  four  religious  denominations.  The  regular  course  of  study 
^  3  years.  There  were  9  graduates  in  the  summer  of  1877 ;  and  during  the  fall 
1  succeeding  commencement  there  were  32  students  attending,  all  colored  men,  of 
JJi  8  had  received  a  coUe^ate  degree. — (Cataloffue.) 

pland  Seminary  is  sustamed  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  for 
^efit  of  the  colored  race,  the  object  bein|;  to  provide  preachers  and  teachers  for 
§OQth  and,  eventually,  missionaries  for  Africa.  The  departments  are  normal,  aca- 
%  and  theologicaL    The  course  of  study  in  the  last  covers  3  years. — (Catalogue.) 

LEGAL. 

^law  School  of  the  Columbian  University  provides  an  under^aduate  course  of  in- 
<^n  covering  2  years  and  a  graduate  course  of  1  year.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the 
^  without  examination,  but  graduation  depends  upon  success  in  mastering  the 
J  exercises  and  passing  the  final  examinations.  The  exercises  of  the  school  are 
lifter  usual  oflice  hours,  thus  enabling  young  men  engaged  in  Government  offices 
^d.  The  jgraduate  year  is  devoted  to  common  law  practice  and  equity  pleadings 
Pnictice.  There  were  49  graduates  at  the  commencement  of  1877,  and  during  the 
^wing  term  the  attendance  numbered  134. 

^  SmooI  of  Law  of  Georgetown  University  provides  a  2  years*  course  of  study  and 
uU  pupils  without  examination.  The  general  plan  of  instruction  embraces  lectures, 
lOinations,  recitations,  and  moot  courts.  Recitations  are  held  during  the  evening, 
i  to  accommodate  some  students  who  are  occupied  through  the  day  and  to  enable 
^  to  use  the  public  law  libraries  and  attend  tlie  courts.  This  school  graduated 
^dsQts  at  the  coimnencement  of  1877,  and  had  an  attendance  during  the  following 
Jof21. 
■•  Law  Department  of  Howard  University  was  suspended  during  the  year  1876-77| 


amrgery,  obstetncs,  and  tue  tbeory  and  practice  ol  me<iicine,  imttca  y 
iiutnictlon  at  tbe  bedside  of  tbe  sick. 

Tlie  Medkal  JJgjarhneni  of  the  Unirernti/  of  Georgetoutn,  in  oomplianeo 
mandforkbigherstaitdftrdof  prolicieucy,  baa  adopted  aSyeats'gTadedco 
eaollooUegiateyearor  term  embracing  T  montlu.  Attendance  upon  all  tl 
obligatory  before  tbe  stndont  may  apply  for  final  ciaminatiou.  This  sehi 
i  stndents  in  ISTt,  and  reports  an  attendance  of  46. 

Tbe  Medical  Dtpartment  of  Hovard  Univernts  ^adoated  10  atndents  at  t 
ment  in  1877,  and  bad  an  atteDdance  of  48  dunug  tbe  fall  term  of  that  j 
S  bad  received  n  collegiate  degree.  The  conrsc  of  study  covers  the  i 
There  is  no  oluave  for  tnition  except  $5  a  year  fur  incidental  expenses. 

The  Satiatai  CMlege  of  Pharmaeg,  Washington,  opened  in  1873,  report) 
3  instrnctors,  and  5  graduates  at  the  commencement  of  1977.  The  cc 
comprises  3  years'  atxendance  on  lectures,  but  students,  in  order  to  ff 
hare  had  4  years'  practical  experience. — (Betorn.) 

SPECIAL  raSTEUCTION. 

XDDCATIOM  OF  THE  DBAF  AKD  DDMB. 

The  Colambia  Institotion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  near  Washington,  b 
onder  instmotion  in  1877,  of  whom  94  wore  males  and  13  females.  Binct 
tion  in  1857,  It  has  given  inelmction  to  350  pnpiU,  of  whom  about  thirty 
teachers  in  similar  institntions.  The  institution  is  sustained  mainly  by  i 
giTss  free  instruction  where  necessary  to  dcaf-mnte  children  of  the  Disti 
bia,  and  to  those  whose  parents  are  in  the  United  States  Army  or  Navj 
maty  department  the  branches  are  those  usually  taught  in  common  i 
school  and  collegiate  branches  are  attended  to  in  the  collegiate  depa 
eraploymentfl  taught  are  cabinet  making  and  carpentry. —  (Return  and  pii 

CHIEP  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  IK  THE  DISTRICT. 

Hod.  J.  Ornosd  Whsoh,  tuperinlmdMtt  qf  idiooti  far  vhitt  thOdrttt  in  WaamgUm 
— i -rf -1- — tnfy  tenooU^  ™ — ^'--' — 

W<uhii4)lon. 


Boa.QaoBOtT.'I.Coo^tiy^nlendaaq/ickoiili/oT  eolcrid  cAi 


and  ^  CA«  ttnmb^  mcAooU^  Watkingion. 
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IDAHO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1874-'75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Yoathof  school  aero  ^5-18)  .-..-. 

3,852 
2,093 

2,777 
2,724 

1,075 

Attdndiiiff  Dublic  schools. .... .... .... 

'  631 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Kamber  of  school  districts.... 

81 

77 

4 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

BMeints  for  nnblic  schools  ..... ...... 

$23,734 

18, 478 

$36,214 

S12. 480 

Eipenditores  for  them 

•  16,500 

%  **'»  ^'-'v 

$>1,888 

^  (From  report  of  Hon.  Joseph  Perrault,  territorial  superiutcudout  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  the  2  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

By  in  amended  law  of  1877,  the  territorial  controller  is,  as  before,  constituted  ter- 
^maX  saperintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  an  ameudmcut  makes  it  his  duty 
totterdse  a  genersd  supervision  over  the  public  schools. 

LOCAL. 

Since  1875,  the  auditor  of  each  county  is  ex  officio  county  school  supcrintcudent, 
ttoept  in  Alturas  and  Bois6  Counties,  where  the  probate  judge  of  each  county  is  to 
•<^«8  stmerintendentj  the  now  law  making  no  change  in  these  respects. 

<or  Bchool  cUstricts,  as  under  the  law  of  1875,  3  school  trustees  are  chosen  at  the  an- 
^jl  district  meetinff  of  each  orgauized  district  to  carer  for  the  schools,  employ  teachers, 
Jjjjd  perform  the  other  duties  of  such  officers.  By  the  new  law  it  is  made  a  i)art  of 
^^^  care  for  schools  that  they  shall  keep  the  houses  in  repair  and  furnish  them  with 
•veral  distinctly  specified  conveniences. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

INFORMATION  LACKING. 

IflS*^  school  reports  in  this  Territory  are  biennial,  and  the  last  one  being  for  1875  and 
*^6  none  is  due  till  1879.  No  information  has  been  received  at  this  Office  from  any 
fjv^*^  on  which  can  bo  based  either  a  summary  of  school  statistics  or  any  general 
5rJ®'aent  regarding  the  present  condition  of  tne  educational  interests  of  the  Ter- 
j^^*   In  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  the  governor,  Hon.  M.  Brayman,  kindly  fur- 

tJ^*  list  of  school  officers  for  1877,  and  added : 
-jj.  ^e  have  no  universities,  colleges,  academies,  or  seminaries.    Wo  have  several 
^^^  schools  well  conducted  and  liberally  patronized. .  I  will  endeavor  to  secure 
^  Mirniah  you  their  statistics. 

f^^nder  section  1946  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  two  sections  of 
3rJ*  are  reserved  in  each  township  for  school  purposes,  but  thus  far  this  gift  is  prac- 
u^y  unavailable. 

I  Unfortunately  onr  legislation  in  former  years  was  so  unwise  and  extravagant  as  to 
jjrjge  the  Territory  into  debt  so  seriously  as  to  create  an  excuse  or  a  necessity  for 
Sn^nsing  with  an  independent  and  appropriate)  school  management  and  attaching 
-^  Unties  of  territorial  and  county  superintendents  to  other  offices.  »  *  *  TIima 
JJJ  school  ey8t«m  is  made  a  'side  show,'  not  well  grounded  in  \>w\A\c  «^TD?5\)b\>a'^  -ulOpl 
"^ving  snfflciont  intelligent  and  zealous  care." 


^ 
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CUAXGES  IN  THE  LAW. 

The  iiOTv  law  of  1877,  previously  referred  to,  adds  to  the  former  one  an  amendment 
makiuf^  it  the  dnty  of  tlio  county  commisaioners  in  eiu.h  county  to  levy,  with  tfaetaxei 
for  county  and  territorial  purposes,  a  tax  of  5  to  8  mills  on  tno  dollar  for  school  pm^ 
poses,  instead  of  the  2  to  5  m  the  law  of  1875.  For  tho  further  support  of  public  w&oh 
the  county  tn^asurer  of  each  county  is  to  set  apart  for  the  school  fund  the  product  rf 
all  lines  and  forfeitures  for  breach  of  penal  laws.  From  tho  former  source  particu- 
larly, and  to  some  extent  from  tho  latter,  there  must  come  considerable  increaae  of  tlw 
school  revenue. 

Improvements  are  made,  too,  in  the  matter  of  tho  assessment  of  district  taxe% 
giviu^  power  to  trustees  to  enforce  the  collection  of  such  taxes  as  have  been  voted  hj 
the  district  meeting;,  and  to  add  5  x>er  cent,  to  such  as  remain  unpaid  after  30  dijV 
published  notice.  Trustees  are  allowed,  without  a  vote  of  the  district,  to  levy  m 
collect  a  rate  bill  for  school-house  repairs  not  exceeding  $25;  tho  biUs  are  tobeptid 
by  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  attending,  in  proportion  to  tho  number  of  flOck 
pupils  sent  by  each ;  no  pupil,  however,  is  to  bo  prohibited  from  attending  the  Bcbool 
on  account  of  the  inability  of  a  parent  or  guardian  to  pay. 

The  marshal  annually  appointed  to  take  a  census  of  the  children  of  school  age  ia 
each  district  is  now  to  bo  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties ;  but  one  ol 
tho  most  important  clauses  of  tho  old  law  of  1871 — which  required  county  sopenn- 
tendents  to  visit  each  school  in  their  counties  at  least  once  each  year,  to  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  their  interests,  and  to  aid  minor  officers  in  promoting  these— 
is  not  restored. 

CniEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hud.  Joseph  Psorault,  territorial  eontroUer  atid  ex  officio  tuperintendent  of  public  §chooU,B€ittCiii^ 
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IHTDIAIf  TERRITORY. 

fTbie  infbnnation  under  tbU  head  refers  to  Indian  edncation  thronsbont  thn  TJnited  States,  as  well  as 
in  Indian  Territory;  the  enumeration,  however,  does  not  include  the  Indians  in  Alaska.] 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

POPULATION'  AND   ATTKNDAXCE. 

Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States 250,809 

AQuiber  who  are  of  mixed  blood 27,749 

ropils  in  Indian  Territory  attending  school  I  month  or  moro 5, 49t) 

«Qpils  belonging  to  other  tribes  attending  school  1  month  or  more 6, 019 

^fli'egate  average  attendance  of  the  lost  number 3,59S 

digest  average  monthly  attendance  of  the  same 4,774 

SCHOOLS. 

School  bnildings  on  Indian  reserN^ations 3(jG 

Boarding  schools  on  Indian  reservations 00 

Day  schools 270 

TEACHERS. 

Hen  teaching  among  the  Indians 200 

Women  teaching .' 2'tl7 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Received  from  Government,  (209,337 :  tribal  funds,  $81,989 ;  other  sources, 

$46,(^ , $337,379 

£xi>endod  for  salaries,  $194,413 ;  other  expenses,  $142,966 337, 379 

INDIANS  WHO  CAN  READ. 

Indians  who  can  read  in  English *. 23,871 

Indians  who  can  read  in  Indian  languages 17,2o9 

Indians  who  can  read  both  langimges 8,80i> 

Adults  \rhocanrea<l 23, 19(J 

Yonths  who  can  read 17,201 

Indians,  excluding  those  in  Indian  Territory,  who  have  learned  to  read  dur- 
ing the  year 1,206 

(From  the  report  for  1877  of  Hon.  E.  A.  Hayt,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

PROGRESS  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Comnaissioner  Hayt  reports  that  there  is  much  encouragement  to  work  for  the  grad- 
nal  elevation  of  the  partially  civilized  adult  Indians,  and  especially  of  the  youth  of 
botli  sexes ;  a  very  considerable  advance  has  been  made.  The  Indian  youths  in  the 
acliools  show  surprising  progress  in  penmanship  and  drawing,  and  can  be  taught  tho 
ordinary  branches  of  a  common  school  education  as  readily  as  white  children,  except, 
perliapsy  arithmetic. — (Indian  report.) 

COMPULSORY   ATTENDANCE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  chief  hope  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  is  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  the  commissioner  urges  that  every  effort  l>e  made  to  bring 
Indian  children  into  schools.  He  advises  the  establishment  of  a  nile  making  it  com- 
pulsory njwn  all  Indian  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  ago  to  att<»nd  school,  and 
requiring  English  alone  to  be  spoken  and  tauj^ht  therein.  As  many  as  possible,  ho 
sayAy  should  w>  place<l  in  boarding  schools,  which  possess  mlvantages  in  every  way 
over  the  others.  Forty  children,  it  is  statwl,  can  be  boarded  and  instructed  at  an  an- 
nual exjiense  of  $125  each,  the  cost  being  slightly  reduced  in  schools  containing  a 
larger  number  of  pupils. — (Indian  report.) 

INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED. 

CommiaBionor  Hayt  recommends  the  appropriation  of  $r)0,000  as  a  special  fund  for 
tbe  establishment  and  support  of  additional  schools  wherever,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Becretiuy  of  the  Interior,  they  may  be  most  needed.    In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
aclioolSy  the  establishment  is  particularly  recommended  of  indvv^tivaV  ^\\.oo\\^,  Vvi^^^Oti. 
tboee  over  14  years  ofngo  may  he  taught  the  various  trades. 
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Tho  commissioner  also  advises  that  provision  Lc  made  to  give  a  hicher  edncation 
in  normal  schools  at  the  East  to  such  Indian  youths  as  are  sofficientTy  advanced  to 
enable  them  to  enter  those  schools. — (Indian  report.) 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIVB  NATIONS. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  records  of  the  Indian  Office,  the  schools  of  thi 
nations  inhabitinij^  the  Indian  Territoiy  are  substantially  as  reported  in  1876,  nameJ^, 
among  the  CherokeeS;  75  common  schools,  held  for  10  months  in  the  year,  with  2  com- 
modious schools  of  higher  grade,  a  manual  labor  school,  and  an  orphan  asylum;  axnoog 
the  Creeks,  28  public  day  schools,  2  manual  labor  schools,  ana  5  mission  boardiiy 


private  schools  sustained  by  tuition  fees:  among  the  Chickasaws,  x«#  «,^»»x^. «*«»»- 
schools  and  4  high  schools:  among  tho  Seminoles,  5  ordinary  schools  and  1  aoidflii^ 
or  boarding  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  MisBOUL 
Among  the  Cherokees^  and  probably  among  the  others,  no  person  can  be  empli^edto 
teach  a  public  school  without  passing  a  sati^actory  examination  before  an  PTamining 
board^  and  producing  a  certiiicate  of  qualification  based  upon  the  result  of  Boch  tt 
examination. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Marston,  United  Statos  Indian  agent  at  Muscogee,  in  the  Indian  TemtoiJt 
has  kindly  furnished  tho  following  list  of  Indian  school  omcioLs  for  1877-78: 

J.  F.  Thompson,  pruideni  cS  ^  Otierotee  board  qf  edueatUm,  TaMtqtMlL 
E.  McCusTAiN,  auperirUendent  qf  Choctaw  jniJbUc  iehooU,  Red  Oak. 
WiLUAM  McCoxD,  iuperinUndent  of  OroekpiMie  aehooU,  Hvfauia. 
Joshua  Hiohtower,  superintendent  of  Ohiekaeato  mibUe  eehoolt.  Oak  Lodgt. 
John  Chupco,  tuperintendent  oj  SemirulepulUe  eehooU,  Wnooka. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


1875-76. 

187fr-'77. 

Increase. 

Deoreaae. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTEKDAXCE. 

• 

Toathof  school  aire  ^4-21) .•••.•... 

4,271 
2,734 

83 

(56,080 

64 

46 

110 

(63  50 

(35,287 

50,134 

9  08 

4,892 
4,597 

621 
1,863 

Emollfid  ill  pnblio  schools  ^.-...^-tt  .^t^^- 

SCHOOLS. 

Nnmber  of  soliool-lioiiBes --- 

Estimated  value  of  school  property 

TEACHERS. 

f      Hen  teaching.... 

(80,000 

36 

64 

100 

(64  32 

(37,092 

54,104 

11  05 

(24,000 

28 

'       Women  teacniniF .......•••..... 

18 

Whole  number  of  teachers...... 

10 

A  v^Bffe  monthly  pay  of  teachers  ..••• .... 

(0  82 

INCOME  AMD  EXPENDITURE. 

Beoeipts  from  taxation..... 

(1,805 

Total  expenditures 

(3,970 
1  97 

V'^l    Vi^W*^ 

£xpendituro  per  capita  of  school  i>opulation 

..  ....   v.*^ 

(Report  for  1876  of  Hon.  Cornelius  Hedges,  and  special  return  for  1877  from  Hon. 
Clark  Wright,  territorial  superintendents  of  instruction  in  those  years.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

TTie  Montana  school  law  pro'sades  (1)  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction^  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  for  2  years ;  (2)  county  superintendents, 
chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  2  years:  (3)  board  of  trustees  of  3  members,  elected 
for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one  to  be  changed  annually  by  new  election ;  (4)  district  clerks, 
cho0en  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  to  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings,  take  a  school 
eensaSy  and  provide  school  supplies. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EXPLANATORY. 

The  school  reports  of  Montana  arc  biennial,  and  none  is  available  for  lS77m  Super- 
intendent Wright,  however,  in  addition  to  the  statistics  of  the  preceding  summary, 
has  furnished  a  statement  respecting  educational  affairs  in  the  Territory  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  given : 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

All  schools  are  taught  in  the  English  language,  and  instruction  is  given  iu  the  follow- 
ing hranches:  Readm^,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  En^jlish  gram- 
jnar,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  studies  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
truBteea  of  the  district. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Tfvo  very  excellent  school  buildings  were  erected  within  the  year  1877,  one  at  Boze- 
man  x&nd  the  other  at  Butte,  at  a  cost  of  over  (25,000. 

SCHOOL  REVENUES. 

Very  fevr  of  the  States,  and  none  of  the  Torritoriea,  unless  the  District  of  Columbia 
"be  BO  considered,  surpass  Montana  in  the  amount  of  money  raised  pcf  capita  of  school 
population  for  educational  purposes.  Unfortunately,  Congress  has  made  no  provision 
frhoxeby  the  lands  donated  to  public  schools  can  be  made  available  imtil  the  Territory 
liGComes  a  State.  The  people  are  thus  obliged  to  rely  entirely  upon  t;]i;2La\ioii loii:  \Nl^ 
support  of  public  schools. 


SECQNDAEY  ENSTEUCTION. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF   A.  COIXEOUTE   IMSTITDTB. 


Contemporaneoua  with  the  session  of  tlie  teachers'  ins  .  .  _ 

part  of  the  citizens  t«  establish  a  collegiate  iiistitat«,  the  tirst  schoolof  ahig 
in  the  Territory.  The  reenlt  was  tlti,IX>0  subscribed,  an  organization  effectec 
chosen,  a  site  selected,  and  the  good  work  is  still  progressing.  It  is  designed 
"Collegiato  lDstitut«"  shall  meet  the  demand  for  a  ccdlcgiale  preparatM;! 
only  inDeer  Lodge  Conntf,  but  in  the  entire  Territory. 

CHIEF  TERBITOBIiL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  C.  Wbioht,  terrttortal  nvtrinlmdmt  tfv^lbHa  fnitnHtdm,  HAn^ 
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HEW  OUCXICOu 

BXPLANATOnr. 

J  informa^on  aa  to  New  Mexico  for  1877  is  a  general  statement  from 
liat  the  condition  of  public  school  education  in  the  Teiiitoiy  has  not 
-  £po&&  what  it  was  represented  by  faim  to  be  in  1875. 
rer,  has  been  received  firom  Bev.  A.  J.  Semmes,  M.  a.,  M.  D.,  of  Pio 
ioon.  Ga.,  ^ving  an  account  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Roman 
in  the  Territory,  irom,  which  the  following  extracts  are  made: 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  SEMMSS. 

after  the  cession  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  the  United  States 
»f  Mexico,  and  after  the  organization  of  the  territorial  government,  the 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States,  representing  some  five 
lean  citizens,  adopted  a  resolution  for  the  establishment  of  an  addi- 
diocese,  with  the  sanction  of  Pius  IX^  the  presiding  Bishop  or  Pope  of 
virtue  of  this  action  of  the  coimcil  or  Baltmiore,  the  Catholics  of  New 
kdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  Church  and  passed  under 
}h  of  the  United  States.. 

s  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  onranizing  the  Territory  of 
r.  Dr.  Lamy,  a  clergyman  of  the  American  Catholic  Church,  was  ap- 
»f  Santa  Fd,  and,  accompanied  by  the  newly  appointed  governor, 
and  secretary  to  the  capital  of  the  Territoi^,  he  proceeded  to  organize 
n  accordance  with  American  ideas  by  the  mtroduction  of  schools, 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States  being  now  in  force  in  the  newly 
7,  and  the  church  being  liberated  from  slavery  to  the  state,  as  un- 
i  r^^ime,  Dr.  Lamy  proceeded  to  reform  abuses,  enforce  discipline, 
ioob  for  the  education  of  the  people.  He  introduced  American  and 
3rs  and  missionaries,  and  inaugurated  other  practical  measures  for 
tellectual  improvement  of  the  people,  who  had  ei\joyed  little  or  no 
»al  liberty  under  the  old  regime. 

it  class  female  academy  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto 
f  highly  educated  and  refined  Christian  ladies)  was  opened.  In  1858, 
Uege  was  founded,  in  Santa  F6,  and  superior  schools  for  males  and 
abbushod  in  Taos^  Mora,  Las  Ve^as.  Bernalillo,  and  Las  Cruces. 
the  official  statistics  in  the  Unitea  States  Catholic  Almanac  for  1877, 
)f  New  Mexico  there  were  in  full  operation  1  college,  6  academies,  and 
under  private  control — not  including  the  free  territorial  schools  sup- 
»n — in  a  total  population  of  90,000  Mexico-Americans  and  1,000  Anglo- 

r  Santa  F^  there  is  St.  Michael's  College,  with  8  professors  and  tutors, 
bttendance  of  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  students.  There  is  also 
young  ladies,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100  pupils,  under  the 
Sister  Mary  Hayden,  a  highly  accomplished  American  ladv. 
of  Taos,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  have  a  school  in  snccessfril  operation, 
ice  of  100  pupils.  In  Mora,  the  same  ladies  have  an  excellent  school, 
mother  in  Las  Vegas,  with  128  pupils,  and  another  in  Bernalillo,  with 
60. 

Q  Brothers'  Teaching  Association  is  now  managing  a  high  school  in 
Achcrs,  and  100  boys  in  attendance,  and  another  school  for  boys  in 
an  attendance  of  90  scholars. 

ol  for  youths  is  also  in  successful  operation  in  Albuquerque,  under  the 
mgh  classical  scholar.  Rev.  Mr.  Tromly. 

ling  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ritch,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
76,  in  reference  to  what  he  styles  *the  interference  of  the  priests'  in 
n  Miguel,  in  consequence  of  which  the  'public'  schools  were  discon- 
)wu  report  and  from  the  facts  I  have  submitted  as  to  private  education, 
status  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  as  advanced  as  could  reason- 

•  the  charge  of  "interference  by  the  priests,"  the  writer  submits  that 
onder  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  protect 
I  their  right  to  a  use  of  a  free  speech,  press,  and  pulpit  in  the  expres- 
uions;"  that  "Roman  Catholic  cler^^ymen  have  the  same  ri^ht  as  any 
►  advertise  and  popularize  by  pulpit,  press,  or  speech,  their  vdftaj^  ^1 
education;,"  that  ."the  officers  of  frt^e  eaucational\ixsti\»utA.Qin&  xk^i  x)£a 
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all  legitimate  means  to  increase  the  number  of  their  scholars:  and  shonld  this  free 
competition  result  in  the  discontinuance  of  any  public  schooli  then  it  cannot  be  leme- 
died." 

ST.  TROUAStB  MUSION. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  report  has  been  received  from  St.  Thomas's  Misuon,  a 
school  for  both  sexes  at  Santa  F6,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Henry  Forrester,  of  the  Proteetant 
Episcopal  Church.    There  were  24  pupils  attending  in  1877. 

CHIEF  TEERITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
•  Hon.  W,  G.  BrrcH,  tflereeory  qf  a«  IVrri(ory.> 

1  Mr.  Ritch  has  acted  in  the  opacity  of  ex  officio  enpeiintemdent  of  pablio  instrootioiD,  and  it  li  pn* 
Bomcd  that  he  still  does  so. 
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UTAH. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY.^ 


1875-7a 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

nON  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

gal  school  ape  (4  to  16  in 
nd  6  to  16  in  187&-77). 
scIiooIb ............. ...... 

30,900 

19,886 
13,608 

30,792 

19,779 

13,420 

4,360 

146 
327 

$600,000 

232 

23S 

470 

$45  00 

22  50 

92 

$210, 062 
160,064 

167 

il V  att^ndanco  ...... ...... 

168 

liools  other  than  public. . . 

SCHOOLS. 

le  of  schools  in  days 

jchools  ................... 

143 
310 
$453,515, 

215 

234 

449 

$54  00 

26  00 

3 

17 

aS146, 4^ 

17 

4 

21 

raluo  of  school  property ... 

TEACHERS. 

ig  in  public  schools 

3hing  in  public  schools  .... 
ber  of  teachers ..... . ...... 

V  ftf  nipn ,,,,,-  ...,.- 

$9  00 

V  of  women ............... 

• 

3  50 

I  schools  other  than  public. 

E  AND  EXPENDITUKE. 

.ditures. .................. 

$129, 798 
129,293 

$80,264 
30,766 

icreaae  U  apparent  only ;  an  explanation  of  it  ia  given  under  elementary  inMtroction. 

report  of  Hon.  John  Taylor,  territorial  superintendent  of  district  schoois, 

I  lti77y  and  special  return  for  1877  from  the  same. ) 

OFFICERS  OF  TifE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 

GENERAL. 

al  superintendent  of  diatrict  echooU  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people  for  the 
s  of  such  an  officer. 

LOCAL. 

mperintendent  of  district  schools  is  also  elected  biennially  in  each  county  by 
hereof. 

HHird  of  examinaiion,  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  persons  desiring^  to 
le  district  schools,  is  formed  by  the  county  court  of  each  eoimty,  which 
competent  persons  for  this  purpose,  without  license  from  whom  no  one  is 
5mi)loyment  as  t<^acher  by  any  district  board  in  tlio  county. 
trusltftsfor  districts  consist  o^  3  persons  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  resi- 
district  in  which  they  are  to  serve.    Their  termof  office  is  2  years. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EVIDENCES  OP  1-MPR0\'^MENT. 

torial  superintendent  of  district  schools,  in  his  report  for  the  two  years 
November,  ld77,  congratulates  the  people  of  the  Temtory  on  "a  gratifyiNg 

II  matters  of  education.  The  fact  that  there  was  an  enrolment  in  public 
oele  Coimty  not  reporting)  during  1877  of  19,779  children,  or  44  per  cent* 
ol  iwpulation  (as  estimated  on  the  new  basisof  tS  to  lV\^fcW»«»X^^^^*^^^ 

^  Tooele  County  did  not  report  for  ISTC-TI . 
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school  a^e)y  indicates,  in  the  opinion  of  the  snperintendenty  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  facihties  for  reaching  all  tne  children  who  onght  to  be  in  school.  Tne  nnmber  of 
schools  was  increased  by  17  durins  the  year  1677,  and  by  31  since  the  last  biennial 
report.  The  apparent  falling  off  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  number  of  school 
popnlation  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  a&oration  in  the  school  age,  changed  smce  the 
last  report  from  4-16  to  ^16.  The  fiiilure  of  Tooele  County  to  report  ibr  1877  also 
subtracts  1 ,000  from  the  number  in  that  year.  It  is  thought  that  if  the  present  school 
]>opulation  were  estimated  on  the  basis  used  in  the  last  biennial  report,  and  the  static 
tics  of  Tooele  County  were  included,  a  total  wduld  be  reached  of  37,950  children  of 
school  age,  which  would  be  an  increase  for  the  two  years  of  2,254.  In  the  matter  of 
school  buildings  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  space  and  improvement  in  constrac- 
tion. 

SCHOOL  PBOFERTT. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  school  property  has  not  been  as  g[reat  as  wonM  appear 
from  tbe  summary,  for  the  reason  that  the  estimates  made  of  this  item  have  not  beei 
imiform  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  a  misconcex)tion  on  the  part  of  some  countvsupeh 
iutendents  as  to  what  property  they  should  rex>ort.  In  many  cases  they  have  uiled  to 
report  as  school  property  buildings  used  for  the  double  puri>ose  of  schools  and  chorches, 
although  such  buildings  had  been  built  mainly  for  schools  and  remained  under  the 
control  of  school  trustees.  The  superintendent  estimates  that  since  the  last  biennial 
re^)ort  about  ^100,000  have  been  added  to  the  valuation  of  school  property,  and  thai 
this  makes  the  present  total  value  about  $600,000. — (Biennial  report,  1876  and  1877.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Tlie  normal  department  of  the  University  of  Deseret  provides  a  course  of  stndy 
covering  one  year.  In  1877,  besides  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  tl» 
elementary  English  branches,  the  course  included  book-keeping,  composition,  rhetori^ 
United  States  history,  political  economy,  civil  government,  zoology,  phjrsiology,  and 
mental  pliilosophy.  This  list  of  studies,  however,  was  foimd  too  extensive  iSar  a  sin- 
gle year  s  courses  and  it  has  been  mo<li6ed  by  omitting  political  economy,  civil  goTeffl- 
meut,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  mental  philosophy.  There  were  28  yo^fiom 
and  19  young  women  in  attendance  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year  1877.  An 
annual  approjpriation  from  the  territorial  legislature  enables  the  department  to  pro- 
vide irtM3  tuition  for  40  students,  who,  in  considenition  of  this,  agree  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  a  year  after  graduation. — (Territorial  rei)ort.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

ACADEMIES. 

No  public  high  schools  are  reported.  For  statistics  of  academic  schools  and  of  a 
preparatory  department  to  the  territorial  university,  see  Tables  VI  and  IX  of  the 
appendix  following,  and  the  suumiarie.")  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commisaiuner 
prccedijig. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UKIVERSITY  OP  DESKRET. 

The  University  of  Deseret  provides  for  a  course  of  instruction  leading  to  thedegw* 
of  bachelor  of  science,  but  as  yet  it  has  no  students  in  collegiate  classes.  Thxn  ^^ 
lb'8  in  the  preparatory  dex)artinent  during  1677,  of  whom  85  wero  young  women*"" 
(Return  and  circular.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JoEor  Tatlob,  territorial  tuperintendsnt  qf  district  aehools,  SdU  Xdbt  OSIlh 

[Term,  18T7-1879.) 
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WASBINGVaiff  TEBRITOBY. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABT. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tonthof  school  age,  4-21a 

JBnroUad  in  public  achools •••, 

0CHOOI8. 

School  looms  for  study 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days 

TKA0HEB8. 

Men  teaching ••••.. 

Women  teaching 

Total  number  of  teachers  ..*• 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

ATerage  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURS. 

Receipts  for  school  purposes 

Expenditures  for  same 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  school  popula- 
tion. ' 
Expenditure  per  capita  of  pupils  enrolled 


18^5-76. 


11,000 
7,500 


219 
104 


120 
100 
220 

t^38-^0 


$54,557 
55,520 


1876-77. 


12,297 
5,385 


262 

130 


134 

145 

279 

$40  00 

30  00 


$49,765 


3  82 
924 


Increase. 


1,997 


43 
26 


14 

45 
59 


Decrease. 


2,115 


$4,792 


aXTBder  a  new  law,  5-21  is  the  age  for  admission  to  the  pnblio  schools,  thong^  4-21  is  retaii^ed  as  the 
age  which  forms  the  basis  of  apportionment  of  school  fands. 

(Special  return  for  1876  from  Hon.  J.  P.  Judson,  territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  printed  report  from  the  same  for  1876-77.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITOEIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  UrriUnial  $uper%nUndent  of  public  instruction^  under  a  new  law  of  1877,  is. appointed 
^j  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  has  general  super- 
Vudon  of  the  county  and  district  school  officers  and  of  the  public  schools. 

A  territorial  boara  of  education  is  created  by  the  same  law,  to  consist  of  the  sui)erin- 
tendent  as  president,  and  of  one  suitable  person  from  each  judicial  district,,  appointed 
oy  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  for  terms  of  two  years.  It  iS;1]0  adopt  text 
l>ooks  lor  the  public  schools,  to  prescribe  rules  for  their  government,  to  sit  at  semi- 
iLnnual  meetings  as  a  board  of  examiDation  for  territorial  certificates,,  and  to.  prepare 
tiirice  a  year  a  uniform  series  of  questions  for  the  county  boards. 

LOCAL. 

A  countjf  iuperintendent  of  common  schools  for  each  county,  under  the  new  law  as  under 
the  older  one,  is  to  be  elected  biennially  by  the  people;  and  to  the  duties  formerly  im- 
posed on  him  are  added  those  of  enforcing  the  coarse  of  study  that  may  be  prescribed 
Uy  the  board  of  education  and  the  rules  and  regulations  ihej  may  impose  for  the 
Examination  of  teachers,  of  keeping  on  file  in  his  omce  the  biennial  reports  of  the  terri« 
torial  superintendent,  and  of  keepmg  in  a  good  and  well  bound  book,  to  be  furnished 
by  the  county  commissioners,  a  record  of  his  official  acts.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
Increase  of  his  salary  to  correspond  with  the  augmentation  of  his  duties. 

A  county  board  of  examination  is  formed  by  the  county  superintendent,  who  calls  to  his 
Bad  2  persons  holduig  the  highest  ^ado  certificates  in  his  county,  thi^  t^xc^i^  loTOivcia  ^ 
board  for  the  semiannual  oji^aiiiixiation  of  those  proposing  to  teaco.  vatlxQ'^xx^iVvA  %^q^%« 
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• 

Boards  of  directors  ef  school  districts  are^  as  before,  to  consist  of  3  members  elected 
by  the  voters  of  a  new  district,  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  porpoeey  for  terms  of  1, 2, 
and  3  years.  In  the  older  districts  the  boards  are  continuea  bv  the  election  of  1  new 
member  annnally,  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  for  a  term  of  3  veara. 

District  clerks,  elected  for  3  years'  terms,  are  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
school  district  meetings,  to  take  an  annual  census  of  tlie  youth  who  are  to  form  a  basis 
for  apportionment  of  school  funds,  to  report  this  to  the  county  superintendent,  on  pain 
of  for&iture  of  whatever  sum  the  district  may  lose  through  failure  to  report,  to  seep 
school-houses  of  their  districts  in  repair,  and  to  furnish  them  with  needfiil  supplies. 

Women  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices. — (Law  of  November  9, 1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

6E2o:ral  condition. 

Superintendent  Judson,  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1877,  says 
that  since  his  previous  rejiort  he  has  visited  every  coimty  in  the  State  except  4  and 
that  he  found  a  general  interest  in  education.    Nowhere  did  he  find  more  earnestness 
or  a  greater  determlnat'Dn  to  increase  educational  facilities  than  in  the  districts  most 
remote  firom  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  Territory.    Wherever  families  were 
found  there  were  schools.     In  many  instances  school-houses  were  built  with  funds 
raised  by  private  subscription ;  after  the  public  money  was  exhausted  these  sohoolB 
were  continued,  the  teachers  being  paid  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  ])eople. 
In  the  older  districts  the  fact  is  being  realized  that  the  public  school  facilities  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  war^s  of  the  people,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing union  or  graded  schooU  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.    As  the  lav 
previous  to  1677  made  no  provision  for  these,  private  schools  have  been  establuhed  to 
meet  the  want,  and  their  nourishing  condition  attests  not  only  the  necessity  for  them 
but  also  the  public  interest  in  education. — (Rex>ort  of  superintendent.) 

CHANGES  IN  TIIB  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Besides  the  changes  indicated  under  the  head  of  Officers  of  the  Territorial  School 
System,  the  following,  among  others,  appear  in  the  new  law  of  1877: 

1.  The  territorial  superintendent  has  considerable  additional  dutv  imposed  on  him 
in  the  way  of  viHltlnff  schools,  addressing  the  people  on  educational  matters,  holding 
annually  a  territorial  teachers'  institute,  and  aiding  in  establishing  countv  institutes. 
In  consideration  of  these  additions  to  his  duties,  he  is  allowed,  instead  or  the  scanty 
annual  pittance  of  $300,  granted  by  the  law  of  1871  and  1873,  $600  a  year,  witJi  a  pos- 
sible $300  more  for  travelling  and  mcidental  expenses. 

2.  County  sux>erintendent4j  are  made  to  forfeit  $100  from  their  salaries  if  they  £ul  to 
make  to  the  territorial  superintendent  full  and  correct  reports  on  all  points  required 
by  law. 

3.  Teachers  are  not  to  be  paid  for  their  last  month's  labor  in  the  public  schools  until 
they  have  made  to  the  county  superintendent  the  reports  required  by  the  board  of 
education. 

4.  Be^dos  the  territorial  institute  referred  to  above  as  to  be  held  by  the  territorial 
superintendent,  each  countv  superintendent  in  a  county  containing  10  or  more  organ- 
ized school  districts  must  hold  annually  a  county  teachers'  institute,  which  is  to  be 
attended  by  all  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  who,  for  that  purpose,  may  dismiss 
their  schools  during  the  session  of  the  institute. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  union  or  graded  schools  in  which 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  higher  branches  of  education.  Union  districts  for 
the  establishment  ofsuch  schools  may  be  formed  by  vote  of  a  minority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  2  or  more  districts.  Single  districts  also  have  power  to  CNStablish  j;nded 
schools.  They  are  required  to  be  established  in  all  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  distrieto 
reporting  more  than  500  youth  of  legal  school  age. 

o.  In  cities,  towns,  or  villages  containing  more  than  400  inhabitants  children  fhnn 
8  to  16  years  of  ago,  who  are  not  physically  or  mentally  disqualified  for  study,  and 
whoso  education  has  not  been  otherwise  provided  for,  must  attend  public  school  at 
least  G  months  of  the  year,  imless  such  children  be  engaged  in  labor  necessary  for  their 
own  support  or  that  of  others  depending  on  them. 

7.  For  the  supiwrt  of  schools  in  counties,  county  commissioners  are  to  levy  an  annual 
tax  for  their  respective  counties  of  not  less  than  3  and  not  more  than  6  mills  on  the 
dollar  on  all  taxable  proi>erty,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  4  mills  as  formerly.  Pine* 
for  breaches  of  penal  laws  also  go  to  the  support  of  schools.  The  optional  district  tax, 
not  to  exceed  10  mills  on  the  dollar,  may  be  still  voted  by  the  qualified  school  electors 
and  levied  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district. 

8.  To  the  provision  of  tno  old  law  forbidding  sectarian  or  denominational  teachinj[ 
in  the  public  schools,  the  new  one  adds  the  interdiction  of  all  sectarian,  polidcal,/* 

JnBdcl  doctrinea.    Any  teacher  who  shall  viohite  these  provisions  foxfeits  his  oertifl- 
cate  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

9,  The  Bchool  ago  is  made  5-21  itistead  oi  4-%\.,  \]\[iQ»Tsi^>^<^\«^^iQt  \a  Tstshied  M  tb^ 
basla  of  the  apportionment  of  Bcliooliimda,— (^^e\iWi\\3aw,\^fn.^ 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

VOBMAL  DBPABTBfENT  OF  THX  UNIYEBSnT. 

The  normal  department  of  the  UnlTersit^  of  Washington  Territory  ^ves  a  conrse  of 
instraction  coTerinff  2  years,  and  embracing  algebra,  history,  Enghsh  composition 
and  literature,  anfllysis,  natoral  philosophy,  book-keeping,  pedaso^ics,  jjhysiology, 
geometry,  constitntion  of  the  United  States,  ootany,  chemidtry,  ana  elocution. — (Cir- 
cular of  the  oniTersity . ) 

TEACHSRd'  INSTITUTJCS. 

As  before  stated,  institutes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  are  hereafter  to  be  held 
annually  in  eyeiy  county,  besides  a  temtorial  one  to  be  held  at  Ibast  once  a  year. 

eECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  nofthing  to  indicate  that  public  high  schools  are  now  in  existence.  They 
tt6  likely  to  come  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  for  graded  schools. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIYSBSTTT  OF  WASHINGTON  TSRRITORT. 

The  territorial  legislature  of  1877  passed  a  bill  appropriating  |1.500  for  the  use  of 
the  university  during  the  year  1878,  and  the  same  for  1879 ;  and  also  created  45  free 
scholarships  in  it.  These  scholarships  entitle  the  holder  to  2  years'  free  tuition,  the 
first  to  be  academic  and  the  last  coUegiate.  Each  member  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture may  appoint  1  beneficiary ;  each  district  J  udee  of  the  three  judicial  districts,  1; 
and  the  governor,  3.  The  money  appropriated  for  the  university  is  not  available 
until  at  least  30  holders  of  these  free  scholarships  are  in  regular  attendanbe. 

The  courses  of  study  are,  classical,  3  years;  scientific,  3  years ;  and  normal,  2  vears. 
The  first  two  jrearsof  the  classical  and  scientific  courses  are  chiefiy  occupied  witn  pre- 
paratory studies.  These  arrangements  are  supx>08ed  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  present 
Oemands.  There  was  an  attendance  reported  in  December,  1877^  of  68  students.  Of 
these.  36  studied  Latin,  2  Greek,  30  algebra,  18  book-keeping,  15  natural  philosophy, 
and  7  geometry. — (Circular  of  university  and  letter  of  Fresictent  Anderson.) 

HOLT  angels'  college. 

This  college,  at  Vancouver  (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in  1866,  reports  preparatory 
ftnd  collegiate  departments,  the  former  having  50  students  attending,  of  whom  20 
^eie  preparing  for  a  classical  course.  Three  professors  were  engaged  m  teaching  in 
the  o^egiate  department,  and  one  in  the  preparatory.  The  statistics  of  attendance 
in  the  collegiate  department  are  not  given,  nor  is  the  course  of  study  indicated.— 
(Hetaxn.) 

EDtUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORT  TEACHERS'  OONYENTION. 

A  territorial  teachers'  convention  was  organized  in  Julv,  1876.  The  main  obieot 
of  the  organization  was  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  deemed  best  calculated  to 
improve  the  school  system  of  the  Territory.  The  convention  met  at  Olympia  and 
itemamed  in  session  three  days^  during  which  time  some  of  the  principal  changes 
i^aiied  in  the  school  law  were  fully  discussed,  and  a  committee  was  appomted  to  pre- 
pare a  new  law  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  meeting.  This  was  held  at  Seattle 
Ui  July,  1877,  in  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  executive  committee,  and  was  well 
attended  by  teachers,  school  officers,  and  mends  of  education.  The  consideration  of 
the  proposed  school  law  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  It  was  finally 
^ferred  to  a  committee  of  5,  who  were  to  revise  and  publish  it ;  and  the  convention 
%^oiimed  to  meet  at  Olympia  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  October,  when  it  was 
Propose^  to  take  final  action  on  the  law  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  legislature.^ — 

(Report.) 

CHIEF  TEREITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JOHH  P.  JuDSOH,*  territorial  mperintendefa  qf  public  inttrucHon,  Olympia. 

^Inlbniiaiiaii  received  subaeqnent  to  the  date  of  tho  sni>erinteiidont'8  re^rt  shows  that  those  efforts 
to  aeoare  a  reviskm  of  the  law  wero  saccossfiiL  A  statemont  of  the  more  important  changes  made  by 
^  has  already  been  siTen.  , 

'Mr.  Judacnn  has  held  the  office  of  territorial  superintendent  of  pnhlio  Instmction  since  18^(4^  \&&V!^ 
pud  tonn  reaching  into  1878;  hnt  whether  he  was  reappointed  or  not  do^  not  «);()^«ttx  tram.  oiBkicittaL 

'  bj  thia  Bareau  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

In  the 
ritory,  Hou. 

from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made.    Governor  Ho^i;' 
mainly  on  personal  observation  and  inquiry;  the  statistics  alone  are  takem  from  tiie 
Anperintenaent's  report  for  1876. 

SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Under  a  law  of  1873  [amended  in  1877]  the  schools  are  supported  hj  » two-min  tsx 
<m  all  taxable  property  in  the  several  eonntiee,  the  same  being  levied  hj  ate  eoontf 
commissioners  of  each  oonnty  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  maoiMr 
as  territorial  and  county  taxes  are  collected,  except  that  it  is  receivable  in  cash  or 
warrants  of  the  school.  All  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  collected  for  the  oad- 
fulfilment  of  official  duty  under  the  provisions  of  tlio  act,  are  recoverable  bv  actioo 
in  the  name  of  the  peo|)le  of  Wyoming  Territory  for  the  use  of  the  sohbol  distnotor 
county  in  whieh  they  have  accrued. 

SCHOOL  AOB. 

Children  between  7  and  21  years  aie  declared  to  beof  schaol  Age.  and  both  mbbim 
admitted  on  equal  tenns  and  receive  ihe  same  instrooUon  in  vie  aohools  of  emf 
grade* 

PROVISION  FOR  COLOBBD  CRILUBBK. 

Whore  there  are  15  or  more  colored  children  within  any  school  distrf  et,  the  dbectM 
thereof,  with  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent  havii\gJurisdlctlon,  nayiKP' 
Tide  a  separate  school  for  them. 

TEACHERS. 

In  the  employment  of  teachers,  no  discriminatioti  is  allowed  to  be  made  in^lke^Mi' 
tion  of  pay  on  account  of  sex  when  the  persons  are  equally  qualified. 

INSTITUTES  AND  TEXT  BOOKS. 

For  the  Instruotion  and  advancement  of  teachers,  a  law  apprered  December  IS,  1077i 
requires  that  ''the  territorial  superintendent  of  public  insniiotlon,  together  wilh tli0 
several  county  superintendents  and  the  principals  of  all  graded  schools  in  tiie  Tmix^t 
Bhall  hold  annually  at  some  convenient  place  a  territorial  teachers^  institqte,''  ^ 
«ame  to  continue  in  session  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  ten  days.  Beiddes  th0 
ordinary  work  of  teachers'  inslltutes.  it  is  made  incumbent  upon  the  said  institate  ^ 
ing  its  sessions  **  to  discuss  and  decide  npon  a  series  of  boohs  and  a  system  of  edncatioQ 
which  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Territory,  and  to  decide  upon  the  manner  and 
time  in  which  shall  be  held  a  county  institute  in  each  county  during  the  year,  under 
the  direetion  of  the  territorial  sux>erintendent  or  some  person  by  him  specially  aatk0^ 
ized  in  writing.''  It  is  further  made  '*  the  duty  of  the  territorial  supenntendont  to  aee 
that  the  books  and  system  so  decided  upon  shall  be  introduced  in  all  the  schools  of  tb^ 
Territory  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  series  of  books  so  adopted  ^all  ^^^ 
changed  except  by  vote  of  a  nugority  of  the  whole  board,  nor  shall  they  be  ebsngd 
oftener  than  once  in  five  years  except  by  unanimous  decision  of  said  board.  The 
travelling  exx>enses  of  all  principals  of  graded  schools  in  attending  the  meetings  of  u>e 
institute  are  paid  out  of  tae  genend  fund  of  the  Territory. 

SCHOOL  UBRARIBS. 

Provision  is  made  for  creating  school  libraries  by  authorizing  the  qualified  ekfM^ 
of  a  district  to  vote  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100  annually  fbr  the  purchAse  of  books. 

COMPULSOBY  ATTENDANCE. 

Finally,  attendance  between  the  ages  of  7  and  20  is  made  obligatory  for  at  lesj* 
3  months  of  each  year  except  in  extreme  cases,  where,  in  the  jad^pient  of  the  distnc* 
board,  based  on  special  inquiry  or  on  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  the  enfoxoein^^ 
of  this  provision  would  prove  ii\|urious  to  the  health  of  the  child  or  work  a  aeqf}^ 
hardship.  And  ''any  parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  having  children  in  cbi^ 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years  who  shall  neglect'  or  refuse  to  comply  witk  ta* 

pjoFisions  of  this  [the  aforcaaid'\  act  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fin^  ^^^ 

exceeding  $^  for  each  and  ev«sy  oSoaoAfi^.^^ 
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STATISTICS. 

lew  of  the  recent  formation  of  a  school  system  in  Wyominff  and  the  wide  dis- 
on  of.  its  popolation  of  less  than  50,000,  added  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
I  of  the  admt  population  consists  of  persons  without  families,  the  whole  nam- 
pupils  at  present  enrolled  cannot  much  exceed  2,000.  In  1876  there  were  but 
1^  number  of  men  teaching  was  then  SI ;  of  women,  27.  Total  amount  of 
raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  |24,626;  number  of  school  buildings, 
verage  monthly  pi^  of  teachers,  $71.56;  average  oost  of  each  pupil,  (1.86. 

SCSOOL  BUII4>mGS. 

building  occupied  by  the  graded  school  of  Cheyenne^  being  two-thirds  of  the 
Iff  planned,  was  ereeted  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $30,000,  and  womd  do  credit  to  any 
Ae  city  of  Laramie  is  now  completing  a  still  more  commodious  and  costly 
ig  for  its  sraded  schools.  In  each  case  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  the  means  of 
ition,  ana  the  beginning  of  a  library.  The  buildings  in  the  smaller  towns,  tU- 
Hid  mterior  settlements  do  credit  to  the  populations  they  severally  represent. 

coKPinox  or  tsb  schools. 

be  school  system  now  in  operation,  as  well  as  of  the  schools  themselves,  I  am 
1 8j>eak  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  The  gradation  is  complete  from  the 
primarv  to  the  end  of  the  hish  sdiool,  which  lost  is  able  to  nt  its  pupils  for 
Mm  to  the  ordinary  college  of  the  country;  so  that  when  the  college  or  uni ver- 
mes to  be  established  it  will  rest  directly  upon  the  existinff  pubuc  schools  of 
TitOTy.  The  schools  are  directed  and  taught  by  persons  well  ^^ualified  for  their 
sibilities  by  study  in  the  academies,  colleges,  and,  in  several  instances,  normal 
I  of  the  East,  and  in  general  are  doing  excellent  work.^  Indeed,  after  a  carefnl 
Aoaa.  of  nearly  every  school  in  the  Territory  and  attendance  upon  some  of  the 
lations  and  public  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year,  I  am  constrained 
that  the  graded  schools  give  evidence  of  an  efficiency  tnat  would  do  honor  to 
er  cities  of  the  East. 

also  worthy  of  note  that  the  public  at  laijce  feels  a  great  pride  in  the  public 
\  of  the  Territory,  and  is  ever  ready  with  liberal  means,  as  well  as  with  active 
influence  to  promote  their  advancement.  In  fact,  I  have  never  known  a  oom- 
',  whether  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  more  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause 
liar  education  than  the  people  of  this  new  Territory. — (Letter  fh)m  Qovemor 
IT.  Hoyt.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

yam  Slauohtsr,  temtoriol  UbraHan  and  ess  oJUio  tuperintmident  pf  jwMCe  ingtruetitn, 

Cktifefme» 

w^im^^ I    I  tmw^'v^wr^rti^'^^^r^r^^'^—^^r^  ♦»      ■■  pp<i    ■     i t-^^^*.^— ^^'^^^i^^— I'l    ■!        ■    iii 

morHojt  seems  to  have  the  tchooli  of  T^Mnmie  and  Cheyenne  in  view  in  making  these  remaxks 
parlsgnii. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventoontli  annnal  meoting  of  the  National  Educational  Assooiation  was  held 
in  Louisvillo,  beginning  Aucust  14,  1877.    After  an  address  of  welcome  hj  Ma^ 
Charles  D.  Jacob,  President  M.  A.  ifewell  delivered  his  annual  addxefls.    Diacoaoag 
the  question  whether  the  public  schools  are  doing  all  they  should  to  prepare  good  ci^ 
izeus,  he  suggested  a  rearrangement  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  interesti  of 
those  who  must  leave  school  very  early  in  lifc^  and  the  addition  of  a  department  of 
manual  labor,  not  to  bo  attached  to  the  public  school,  but  supplementary  to  it.    Li 
the  evening  Mr.  J.  F.  Blackinton,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  *' Silent  forces  in  edu- 
cation,'' such  as  the  teacher's  manner,  teooper,  and  chaoikcter,  and  t^feaaor  Thomai 
£.  Price,  M.  A.,  one  on  *'Tho  study  of  English  as  introductory  to  the  study  of  Latii 
and  Greek."    On  the  following  day,  after  rei>orts  from  certain  committees  and  tlN 
transaction  of  some  other  business,  papers  were  read  by  Professor  W.  B.  Webb,  of 
Teuncssco,  on  **  The  relation  of  the  preparatory  or  grammar  school  to  colleffo  and  noi- 
vcrsity;"  by  President  A.  B.  Stark,  ix.  D.,  of  Lo^au  Female  College,  RossoUyiUe.  Ky., 
on  ''The  place  of  English  in  the  higher  education;"  by  Professor  Maurice  Kixt>y,of 
Henderson,  Ky.,  on  '^The  study  of  social  economy  in  public  schools."  and  by  Fratencr 
W.  E.  Garrett,  of  Nashville,  Teun..  on  ''  The  limits  of  education,"  especially  in  the 
UnitiHl  States,  such  as  the  limit  of  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  limit  of 
supply  on  the  part  of  the  schools,  the  latter  branch  dcprecatms  excessive  mnlUpli- 
cation  of  studies  for  our  youth.    On  the  third  day,  Professor  L.  3.  Thompson,  of  Mn- 
dusky,  Ohio,  read  a  paper  giving  **  Some  reasons  why_drawing  should  be  taught  in 
our  x)ublic  schools,"  particularly  as  preparatory  to  all  mechanical  pursuits.    The  com- 
mittee on  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  then  offered  its  re^wrt^  with  resolutiooi 
which  were  adopted  by  the  association.    These  reaffirmed  the  con^1ction  of  the  1M>- 
ciation,  previously  exi)rcssed,  as  to  the  pnreat  value  of  the  Bureau ;  urged  upon  Congm 
the  necessity  of  making  acle<^uate  and  liberal  pecuniary  provision  for  its  snpportand 
for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  its  docnmonts,  and  also  the  need  for  a  penns- 
uent  building  of  suit>able  proportions  aiid  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  i 
BuHicieut  clerical  force,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rapidly  increasing  profesrionil 
lil>rary,  and  for  the  reception  an(t  classiticaticfn  of  donatiOTis  made  to  the  pedagogiesl 
museum.    The  resolutions  also  expressed  approval  of  measures  pending  before  Ood- 
gress  for  the  creation  of  a  i>ermanent  fund  in  aid  of  education.    A  committee  of  5 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  tho  President  of  the, United  States  and  lay  before  luffl 
these  views  of  tho  association ;  also  one  of  15  members,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
cummittees  from  similar  lM)dies  and  in  coopofation  with  the  department  of  sopcrin- 
teiulence  at  its  winter  nioetinff,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congwei 
urging  legislation  on  this  subject  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  associatioB. 
Another  report  from  the  same  committee  was  presented  by  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  sapn^ 
intendent  of  schools,  Washin^t^n,  D.  C,  showing  the  need  of  a  building  for  the 
accoiiimodation  of  the  beginning  which  hns  alfcacTy  been  mailo  toward  a  natioMl 
pedagogical  inusenin.    Dr.  Uufus  C.  Burleson,  of  Tc^xas,  then  read  a  paper  on  "The 
educational  int.erests  of  Texas,"  and  Hon.  George  W.  Hill,  State  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Arkansas,  read  one  entitled  '*  Educated  mind — its  mission  iknd  rospondr 
-bility." 

The  enumeration  of  papers  rea<l  and  addresses  delivered  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
important  subjects  before  the  association  and  its  departments,  or  of  the  practical  and 
able  manner  in  which  many  of  them  were  treatetl.  Most  of  the  papers  and  addressee 
were  followed  by  extempbraneoua-  discussions  of  great  interest,  prominent  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  touching  on  the  relations  of  education  and  labor. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  niGIIER  IXSTRUCTIOX. 

Tlio  papers  read  l)efore  the  department  of  higlier  instruction  were  as  follows:  One 

by  Pi"ofessor  William  I^roy  Broun,  ll.  d.,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  on  "The  clectiTO 

system:"  one  by  Dr.  Noah  Poater,  on  "Tbo  class  system,^*  and  one  by  Professor  Caskie 

Harrison,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  on  "Anlerican  revision  and  adaptation  of 

^ort'i^u  toxt  books."    The  report  of  a  comniittoe  ap]K)inted  at  tho  meeting  of  the  asBO- 

ciiiiion  in  1876  on  spelling  reform  m  Qtcimvwv^,  ^Tf^V^red  by  Professor  lladdatZi  trtt 

prcscntcilf  but  not  read. 
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NORMAL  DEPARTBfENT. 

The  opening  address  before  the  normal  department,  by  its  prcBident,  Louis  Soldnn, 
of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  considered  the  question  how  far  education  can  bo 
mode  to  aid  in  bringing  abont  a  condition  of  greater  industrial  x^rospnrity.  A  iiaper 
by  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewitt,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  on  "The  range  and  limits  of 
normal  school  work,"  was  also  read.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Grecuoujjh,  of  Rho<lo 
Island,  his  paper  on  "Common  school  studies  in  normal  schools"  was  read  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  pnblicatiou;  after  which  came  a  paper  by  C.  C. 
Rounds,  principal  of  the  normal  scnool  at  Farmington,  Me.,  entitled  "Attacks  on 
normal  schools."  Professor  S.  H.  White,  of  Illinois,  then  read  a  paper  giving  "A  few 
queries  concerning  some  of  the  details  of  nonnal  school  work.''  The  object  of  the 
paper^  it  was  stated,  was  to  elicit  from  others  engage<l  in  such  work  their  views  con- 
cerning some  of  the  qnestions  which  arise  in  school  management  and  their  experience 
in  oonnection  with  them. 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  president  of  the  elementary  department,  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  made  some 
extemporaneous  opening  remarks,  when  Zaimon  Richaitls,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  n'od 
a  paper  on  "  The  Engli^i  language  in  elementary  schools/'  and  the  president  read  one 
by  Kiev.  R.  H.  Rivers,  D.  D.,  of  Martin  College,  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  on  "Moral  training." 
On  the  following  day,  at  the  oi>ening  of  the  session,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hildreth,  8UX>ervisorof 
the  Kindergiirton  of  ot.  Louis,  being  ciilled  upon  for  remarks,  presented  some  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  Kindergarten  instruction.  Profassor  John  Kraus,  of  New  York,  then 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Kindergarten :  its  nse  and  abuse  in  Aiuerioa,"  and  Mi's.  Kraus- 
Bulte  followed  with  one  on  "  The  Kindergarten  and  the  mission  of  women  :  my  expe- 
rience as  a  trainer  of  Kindergarten  teachers  in  this  country-,  with  illustrations  of  the 
work  of  the  latter." 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  paper  read  before  the  industrial  department  was  by  Hon.  8.  R.  Thompson. 
State  snpcnntendent  of  Nebraska,  on  "Relations  of  the  connnon  school  to  industriai 
education."  The  discussion  on  this  having  lasted  till  a  late  hour,  the  paper  by  l^rofessor 
George  T.  Fairchild,  on  "Systematic  manual  labor  in  industrial  education,"  was  not 
read,  i>nt  was  ordered  to  Iw  i>rinted  in  the  procoodings.  On  the  following  day  Presi- 
dent J.  D.  Runkle  spoke  extemnoraneously  <m  "The  Russian  system  of  meohanical  art 
education  as  applietl  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tcclinology.''  This  address 
also  was  followed  by  a  discussion  which  lasted  too  lonu  to  xH^nuit  the  reading  of  the 
succeeding  pax>er  by  Professor  Charles  O.  Thompson,  of  Worcester,  on  "The  rtdation  of 
manual  labor  to  technological  training."  It  was  accordingly  ordered  to  1>e  x)rinted  iu 
the  proceedings. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  department  of  sui)erintendenco  of  this  association  held  a  8x>ecial  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,Mareii  1, 1877,  and  another  at  the  same  place  December  11, 12,  and 
13  of  the  same  year.  Among  the  subjects  considered  by  the  meeting  in  March  were 
the  forms  for  State  and  city  school  statistics,  educational  n^proseutution  at  the  Pari^ 
Exposition  of  1878,  education  in  the  South,  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  meeting  in  December  was  one  of  more  than  usual  importance.  About  half  of 
the  8tatea  were  representeil  by  their  State  school  officers,  and  other  superintendents 
were  present  from  a  number  of  cities  and  counties.  Besides  these,  the  sc*s.sions  of  tho 
meeting  were  attended  by  many  Government  oflicials,  including  the  President,  mem- 
ben  of  CongreeSy  membe>rs  of  iKmixls  of  education,  teachers,  an<f  citizens.  Among  tho 
most  prominent  subjects  of  n^mark  and  diseus8i(»n  were  the  representation  of  educa- 
tional interests  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  industrial  education,  the  high  school  ques- 
tion, and  that  of  aid  to  education  by  tlie  National  Government.  The  last  to]>ic  was 
treated  in  a  paper  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  which  ^ave  an 
account  of  what  nas  been  done  in  the  past  iu  aid  of  eilucatiou  by  tho  National  Gov(>ni- 
ment.  It  also  camo  up  in  dirMiussions  \\\)im  measiures,  then  ]>ending  before  CongrcHs, 
proYidiug  for  the  establishment  of  a  iiermanent  educational  fund  the  interest  of  which 
should  be  distributed  in  aid  of  pnblie  school  education  throughout  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories.— (Proceedings  of  National  Educational  Association,  1877.) 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION.     • 

The  fortv-cighth  annual  meeting  of  this  institute  was  held  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  July 
IW^  1877. .  The  session  is  re])orted  to  have  been  interesting  and  successful,  and  tho 
attendance  largo,  over  GOO  teachers  being  present,  for  whose  entertainment  complete 
and  satisfactory  arrangements  ^ere  iiinde  by  tho  citizens. 

After  the  address  of  tho  president,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston^  reuvavka 
were  made  by  State  Superintendents  Corthell  of  Maine,  Dowwa  ol  ls\iN\  \\vwxi\j"^v\<s., 
Conant  of  Veimont,  aua  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Spriug1iv:\d,  ^lasa. 
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Tlie  main  points  presented  by  the  president's  address  were  aa  follows :  1.  All  n- 
stmctors  charged  witli  the  ednoatiou  ol'  childix'u  and  youth  should  be  selected  on  the 
ground  of  esi>ecial  talents,  iirofessional  training,  and  a]>tnc6S  to  teach.  2.  Sncli 
t4.'achor8  should  possess  ci^rtincates  of  qualificatiun  entitling  them  to  teach  in  tonik, 
county,  or  State,  for  at  least  three  years,  when  thcso  shomd  bo  exchanged  for  life 
certificates  founded  on  a  basis  of  talent,  training,  and  experience.  3.  Teachers  poi- 
sessing  life  certificates  should  hold  an  auvisory  relation  to  local  oiBciala  in  regara  to 

fadation,  courses  of  study,  promotions,  i^oneml  policy,  and  scope  of  school  regime. 
The  coimty  and  State  examiners  should  be  selccte<l  on  account  of  special  fituesiai 
educational  experts,  and,  possessing  large  experience  as  practical  eancators,  should 
XK>S6css  the  newer  of  examining  candidat>es  and  granting  jirovislonal  and  life  Certifi- 
cates. 5.  The  school  supervision  of  all  grades  should  bo  in  the  hands  of  men  asd 
women  whose  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  school  room  and  who  have  made  (he 
philosophy,  means,  and  ends  of  education  an  especial  study. 

Pai>ers  and  addresses  were  pre8i^nted  by  Professor  Alb<*rt  Harkness,  ix..  D.,  of  Bnmi 
University,  on  "The  results  of  modern  linguistic  studies;"  by  I.  N.  Carleton,  a.  if., 
on  ''Growth  in  teacliing  ]M>wer;"  by  President  Kunkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institnta 
of  Technology,  on  '*Th'e  Russian  syst-em  of  art  edue^ition  as  applied  at  the  InstitntB 
of  Technology  ;"  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Miller,  of  Conconl,  N.  IL,  on  ''Modem  reading ,*"  hf 
Professor  W.  M.  Barbour,  of  Bangor  ThtH)logical  Seminar^',  on  **The  rights  of  the 
taught;"  by  Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  "The  rights  and  dntiei 
of  the  State  in  re1ati<m  to  education;"  by  A.  P.  Sttme,  superintendent  of  schooli, 
Springfield,  Mass., on  "The educational  outlook;"  by  Kev.  A.  D.  Mayo, of  Spiingtield, 
Mass.,  on  "Noniial  schools;"  by  Professor  E.  U.  Ruggles,  of  Dartmouth,  on  *'Tlie 

i>lace  of  histor>'  in  education,  and  the  methods  of  t4'aehing  it;"  by  Pnuci]Nd  H.E 
■"uUer,  of  St.  Johnsbury  Acatlemy,  on  "Hcmorary  and  omcial  titles;"  by  Presid«it 
Hulbert,  of  Middlebur^^*  College,  on  "Life  and  foiin;"  and  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Fitch- 
burg,  on  "Yellowstone  Park,  >is  illu8tnite<l  by  the  stereopticon." 

Among  the  resolutions  adoi)ted  by  the  institute  was  one  indorsing  the  value  of  the 
work  d«uio  by  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education  and  another  cxjiressing  a  veiy 
hi^Ii  estimate)  of  that  accomplished  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  Acom- 
iiutteo  was  also  api)ointed  to  memorialize  Congress  for  a  more  liberal  support  of  that 
Bureau. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  July  19,  1877.) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  SLTERINTENDENTS.  - 

Tlie  Now  England  Association  of  School  Sux>erintcndents  held  its  semiannual  meet' 
ing  in  Boston  May  13. 

The  first  paper  was  by  ITon.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  **  Can  the  prwent 
systi-'iu  of  graded  schools  be  made  more  eflecti  ve  f "  It  was  argued  that  there  m  room 
for  iuipn>vement  in  the  dinnition  of  greater  elasticity,-  and  that,  in  the  promotiou  of 
scholars,  age,  health,  and  ability  should  be  taken  into  account-.  A  discussion  followed, 
whicrh  was  i>articipated  in  by  SuiK^rintcndents  Tash,  Stone,  Parker,  Leach,  Philbiick, 
Harrington,  and  Osgo^Nl.  Secretary'  Dickinson,  of  Massacliusetts,  S|ioke  of  iht^  spirit  of 
criti(rism  wiii<!h  is  abroml,  and  said  he  regarded  it  as  a  sign  of  Hit)  and  health.  8npc^ 
inteiident  Marvel,  of  Ilolyoke,  n^ad  a  paper  oii  "  Facts  and  figures,"  in  which  he  laid 
down  import-ant  princinles  that  he  thought  should  govern  in  the  making  of  statiafics 
and  in  the  estiinat'CS  ot  s<.'hool  exp<inditur(4.  In  the  attemoon  the  qnustion  "What 
are  the  x)roper  limitations  of  the  teacher's  lilK'rty  and  of  tho  snperintendent'a  and 
school  coimnittee's  authority  f"  came  up  for  eoiiHideration,  and  was  discnssed  by  Snpw- 
intcndents  Kimball  of  Chelsea,  Parker  r»f  Quiney,  Wat-eniian  of  Taunton,  and  otheiti 

The  coinmitti^e  appointfMl  at  the  last  nuH>tiiigto  consider  what  should  be  donois 
our  public  schools  in  respiurt  to  iustniction  in  the  metric  s>'stem  reporte<l  through Hr< 
Philbrick,  making  the  following  among  other  recommendations:  That  all  State 
b'giHlatnres  should  render  instruction  in  the  system  in  our  public  schools  obligatoiy;  | 
and  that,  without  waiting  for  such  legislative  action,  all  scnool  autliorities  shonldaS 
once  provide  as  f:ir  as  practicable  for  iustniction  in  tho  system  in  the  schoels  undtf 
their  charge. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  May  31,  1877.) 

A3IERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP  SCIENCE. 

Tlie  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  tliis  association  was  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 

beginning  on  Wednesday  morning,  August  21),  1977,  and  closing  on  tho  Tuesday  nigbt 

following.    Many  northern  and  easteni  men  were  present,  the  attendance  of  registfwd 

nieml»ers  at  the  meeting  being  only  one-liffh  less  than  at  Buffalo  the  year  prwsdinfj     i 

and  the  boat,  which  many  had  feared  to  encounter,  was  not  found  more  oppresri^ 

than  at  several  previous  meetings  in  easteni  localities.    The  interest  taken  in  tho 

nioi'tinix  by  the  citizens,  tho  open  handed  linspitalitv  they  exercised,  and  the  excelknl 

nn'arigem Jilts  made  for  comfort  m  t\ve  ciw\  Qav\w,  3^11  combined  to  make  the  mw^ 

ing  ouo  long  to  bo  remembered  \>y  t\io«ft  vw^cisX. 
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The  hope  that  this  meeting  wonid  a^in  bring  into  the  ranks  of  the  association  the 
Boathem  men  of  science,  who  hail  retunied  but  slowly  since  the  meeting  of  l&Xf  was 
shown  to  be  well  founded;  and  even  a  larger  unmber  of  southern  members  than  was 
anticipated  presented  themselves.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  members  signed 
the  register  and  were  present  at  the  meetiugSi  which  were  also  largely  attended  by 
the  citizens.  These  reunions  of  citizens  with  members  from  various  i»arts  of  the  coun- 
try were  productive  of  the  happiest  ri'sults  in  a  scieutillc  as  well  as  social  i)oiut  of  view, 
and  exemplified  the  wisdom  of  fostering  the  popular  character  of  the  association  as 
a  means  of  advancing  science  by  dill'usiug  it  among  the  people.  There  were  2^19  new 
members  elected. 

Ninety-three  papers  were  entered  by  title  for  the  meeting ;  of  thcso^  15  were  either 
withdrawn  l^  tlieir  authors  or  did  not  paas  the  standing  committee,  irom  lack  of  al>- 
Btracts  or  from  not  being  considered  appi'o^>riate  to  the  objects  of  the  association.  The 
lenuuuing  78  were  mostly  read  in  full  or  ui  abstract,  and  were  divided  as  follows :  In 
general  session,  3 ;  in  the  mathematical,  pbyHical,  and  chemical  section,  16,  of  which  14 
were  in  the  chemical  su))section  and  7  in  the  microscopical ;  in  the  geological  and 
natural  history  section,  :^,  of  which  S  came  fnun  the  subsection  on  anthropology',  one 
day  being  specially  devoted  to  anthroi)oln<rlcal  papers. 

Owing  te  the  illness  and  comti^queut  aliHence  of  the  retiring  president,  Professor 
William  B.  Rogers,  the  custoumry  president's  address  was  not  delivenMl ;  but  those  of 
Vice  Presidents  Pickering  and  Marsh  were  read  in  full  at  two  general  evening  meet- 
in|n,  that  of  Professor  Pickering  relating  to  '^The  endowment  of  research,'^  and  that 
ofProfcssoT  Marsh  to  *'The  intiiKluctioii  and  succession  of  veitebrate  life  in  America.'' 
These  both  were  very  valuable  papers,  the  former  advocating  the  establislunent  and 
endowment  of  an  institution  for  mathematical,  X'hysical,  and  chemical  rescureh ;  the 
latter  full  of  the  most  interesiting  information  as  to  the  development  of  animal  life  in 
the  new  continent.  One  point  of  iM)pular  interest  made  in  the  paper  was  tluit  the  so- 
ealled  '^bird  tracks''  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  sandMtones  are  not  bird  trades  at  all, 
but  tracks  of  gigantic  dinosaurs  walking  usually  on  their  hind  feet  alone,  but  oi'ca- 
flonaliy  ]>utting  to  the  ground  their  smaller  anterior  extremities.  The  address  of  Pi'i>- 
fessor  Daniid  WiLson,  chainnaii  of  the  subsection  on  anthroindogy,  took  the  groimd 
that,  although  tho  idea  of  a  ^)1nrality  of  origin  and  of  a  number  of  distinct  races  of 
men  was  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  Agassiz,  ''the  leadings  of  scicntilic  in- 
duction now  point  in  a  wholly  diilereiit  direction,  tending  to  the  uioi*e  ctmipruliensivo 
maity  which  embraces  all  men  in  the  descent  from  a  centn^  common  to  them  with  other 
animals."  Another  paper  of  general  interest  in  this  s4>ction  was  by  Cohmul  G:irrick 
Mallery,  Unite<l  States  Army,  on  ''The  former  and  present  number  of  our  Lidiiuis.'' 
In  this,  from  an  extensive  c^dlation  of  data,  the  conclusions  submitted  wei-e,  that  the 
native  i>opulation  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  United  States  at  its  discovery  has 
been  wildly  oveTestiraat<f«<l ;  that,  while  many  of  its  compom.'ut  bodies  Imve  diminislu-d 
or  been  destroyed,  their  loss  has  iK'eu  in  large  part  compensatisd  by  gain  among  othn-s; 
•nd  that,  though  some  tempomry  retrognulation  nmst  always  be  expecU^d  iummgindi- 
Tidual  tribes  in  their  tmuMition  from  savagery  or  barbarism  to  more  civilized  habits, 
yet  now  the  nnndxT  of  Indians  is  on  the  increase. 

Other  papers  and  addresses  ar<;  well  worthy  of  notice  here,  but  the  brief  space  at 
eommand  forbids.  Before  adjouniment  an'angenieuts  wive  made  for  a  coininittec  of 
the  association  to  meet  with  an  international  geological  eongivss  to  Im;  hel<l  in  Paris 
in  ld7d.  Kmolutions  were  also  pas8<xl  in  favor  of  a  committee  on  the  development  of 
mineral  nesonrces  and  the  encounigcmeut  of  arts  and  manufactm-es  in  the  mineral 
States;  in  favor  of  Captain  How^ate's  system  of  |)olar  explorati<m ;  in  favor  t)f  the 
JntiXHluction  of  studies  in  science  into  the  schools;  in  favor  of  a  permanent  comniitteo 
on  the  relations  of  science  to  the  industrial  ai1s;  in  favor  of  tho  pn^servation  of  tho 
National  Yellowstone  Park,  and  in  favor  of  the  contiiiuwl  Ibsteringof  the  Iniited  States 
Siraial  Service,  tho  obsiirvations  now  taken  by  it  to  be  subjected  to  special  research 
wSl.  discussion  by  scientific  exx>crts. 


AMERICiVN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

?ting  of  the  Ani< 
3-6,  at  Saratoga,  N.  x .    It  oi^eiic 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Anwrican  Social  Science  Association  was  held  September 

Mictl  with  an  address  by  David  A.  Wells,  pn*sident  of 


the  association,  on  "The .relations  of  economic  laws  to  public  and  private  morality." 
Papers  were  read  at  the  general  si-ssicm  by  Profiissor  \V.  Stanley  Jevons,  of  England,  and 
E.  f*.  Noiirse,  of  Boston,  on  the  silver  nuestion;  by  John  P.  Towusend,  of  New  York, 
CD  "Savings  banks;"  by  Gamaliel  lira<lfonl,  of  Boston,  on  "lYospectsof  n\smuption;" 
and  by  William  Minot,  of  Boston,  ou  "  Taxation."  This  was  followed  by  a  statement 
of  the  system  of  taxation  in  vo«jue  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  lYussia,  and  other  contineii- 
IbI  coautricSy  bvN.  C.  Frederickson,  late  professor  of  political  economy,  Stockholm. 
Sweden.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  of  Now  York,  ivad  a  report  on  "UcftiB-tratYow  ol  VxltX 
ifcatisticB  in  tiie  United  States," /^fvin;::  a  phui  for  a  basis  of  m\\{oT\\\\\.^'  \>cv\\\  ww\\c»^^x\ 
mad  IntezuBtipJial    Mr.  Carroll  D,  Wri^t,  of  Kcadiug^  M.aatt.,  T^aA  \ab  v*Jk\^v^i  qm^^'I^a 
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MsssacliTiBetts  census  and  its  lessons."  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  M.  D..  of  Lowell,  raesenttd 
one  on  ''Change  in  Now  England  population;''  and  J.  Randolpn  Tacker,  of  Viig^ia, 
one  on  ''The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  each  other  as  modified  by  war  andeon- 
stitutional  amendments."  Remarks  on  the  southern  ouestiou  were  made  by  Lafayette 
Foster  of  Connecticut,  Dexter  A.  Hawkins  of  New  York,  David  Dudley  Field,  «Dd 
manv  other  prominent  gentlemen  present.  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  of  Boston^  read  a  paper 
on  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  St-ates,  adviaing  that  we 
should  follow  England  in  this  respect.  Horace  White,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  <m 
the  tariff  question,  and  the  late  Samuel  Bowles,  of  Sprinjc:ficld,  Mass.,  one  on  the  reiaHoD 
of  State  and  municipal  governments  and  the  reform  or  the  latter.  Dr.  D.  F.  LiucuLai, 
of  Boston,  read  on  essay  on  half  time  schools;  Elisha  Wright,  a  paper  on  bird  culture 
in  relation  to  cottage  homes;  Hon.  £.  R.  Meade,  one  on  the  Cnineso  qmeation;  and 
Edward  T.  Potter,  one  on  the  restriction  of  areas  in  the  construction  of  tenement  honaeiL 
A  ^aper  on  house  comforts  and  amusements  at  small  cost,  furnished  by  Hev.  £.  C 
Guild,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  was  read  by  Kev.  Mr.  Jenks. 

At  a  sectional  meeting  of  the  department  of  jurisprudence,  Professor  W.  P.  WeU^ 
of  Michigan  University,  read  a  paper  on  the  work  of  American  law  schools  and  iti 
hindrances.  Professor  Pomeroy,  of  Rochester  University,  spoke  in  favor  of  law  schoob. 
David  Dudley  Field  advocated  a  three  years'  course  in  those  schools,  foUowed  by  one 
year  in  a  lawyer's  ofiice.  At  a  subseouent  meeting  of  this  section  papers  were  pre- 
sented on  "A  graduate  course  at  law  schools,"  by  Professor  Baldwin,  of  Yale  CoUfge: 
on  "Extradition,"  by  Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  of  London;  and  on  ''Local  taxation,' 
by  William  Minot,  jr.,  of  Boston. 

In  the  conference  of  charities,  P.  Letcfaworth,  of  Buffalo,  read  a  pax>er  on  "Depend- 
ent and  delinquent  children,"  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  efforta  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  behalf  of  this  class  of  children.  Mr.  R.  L.  Dugdale,  of  New  York, 
followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Hereditary  transmission  of  vice  and  pauperism,"  whicli 
attracted  much  attention.  Rev.  E.  E.  Halo,  of  Boston,  submitted  a  report  for  the 
committee  to  which  was  assigned  the  subject  of  tramps  and  vagrant  laws;  aud  Dr. 
H.  B.  Wilbur^  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Syracuse,  presented  a  report 
eu  public  buildings  for  dependent  classes. 

In  the  department  of  health,  papers  were  presented  on  diseased  eyes  in  school  chil- 
dren, by  Dr.  E.  G.  Loring,  of  Boston ;  on  "  The  danger  to  the  health  of  girls  from  im- 
Cect  early  training,"  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Martin ;  and  on  ventilation,  by  Mr.  F.  Tndor. 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  department,  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  conffratulated  the 
members  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  large  part  of  their  ][>lan  in  school  hygiene. 

An  fmportant  paper  on  "  The  ventilating  and  worming  of  school-houses  in  the 
northern  United  States"  was  read  by  Dr.  F.  Wiusor,  of  Winohest<er,  Mass.  Among 
the  conditions  insisted  ui>on  as  necessary  to  secure  good  ventilation  in  school  rooms 
are  an  air  space  of  at  least  250  cubic  feet  for  each  of  the  oldest  pupila  and  of  ^5  for 
the  youngest;  a  floor  spac«  of  at  least  20  square  feet  for  each  of  the  older  children  tnd 
of  14  for  the  younger  ones,  on  the  sui>i>osition  that  the  room  is  12  feet  in  height ;  tlM 
entire  air  of  the  room  to  be  changed  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  an  hour,  and  this 
by  downward  ventilation  by  exhaustion,  the  motive  power  being  heat  in  a  shsft  or 
chimney ;  outletfl|^  in  the  proportion  of  7  square  inches  per  capita,  to  be  somewhere 
in  the  wall  withm  two  feet  of  the  floor  (never  in  the  floor)  and  entering  a  dnct  or 
si»ace  beneath  it;  inlet«  to  be  anywhere  except  in  the  floor;  temperature  to  be  kept 
between  6A^  and  68^  F.— (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  September  13, 1677,  and 
American  Architect  and  Building  News,  October  6,  13,  1877.) 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tlie  ninth  annual  session  began  at  Baltimore,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univeraity,  Jnlj 
10,  1877,  and  continued  3  days. 

Tlie  proceedings  opened  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  John  T.  MotHb,  t«w^ 
dent  of  the  school  board  of  Baltimore,  which  was  responded  to  by  Professor  d.  L 
Gildersleeve,  vice  preeidout  of  the  association.  Twenty-four  other  addresses  snd 
papers  were  i)roscuted  during  the  session,  of  which  many  were  of  ^reat  interest,  both 
on  account  ol  the  subjects  treated  and  the  distinguished  reputation  of  the  anthon, 
and  it  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  want  of  space  forbids  even  a  brief  notice  of  them. 
The  subject  of  reform  m  Emi;li8h  spoiling  was  brought  before  the  association  in  the 
address  of  its  president,  Pro&ssor  S.  S.  I&ldeman,  and  in  thereport  of  the  committee 
on  reform  of  English  spelling.  Professor  Haldemau  tliought  that  the  association  should 
|>ay  constant  attention  to  the  English  tongue,  its  xmteccdents,  its  grammar,  and  the 
inherent  laws  of  speech,  from  whi^  its  pronunciation  should  be  deduced,  instead  ok 
regarding  the  vagaries  of  an  imcertain  alphabet.  He  said  that,  "  without  an  alphahet 
adapted  to  our  speech,  our  spelling  has  not  been  controlled  b^^  science  or  even  by  com- 
man  aensCf"  aud  that  '4t  is  time  that  the  t^Tamiy  of  the  dictionaries  should  cease. 
Profeaaor  W,  D.  Whitney  submitted  tUe  lo\\o'w\\i^Te\iort  from  the  committee: 

Tho  attempt  to  prepare  au  "EiigUsh.  jiXyVvoAi^Jt  ftftc.vinSNX\v\^\A\^  Y^iaaigles  laid  doin 
iu  the  report  of  last  year  bringa  out  th»  fcVXowVji^  iwX^\ 
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EDUCATIONAL  COKVENTIONS  AND  ASS0CUTI0N8.  803 

1.  There  are  eighteen  Roman  letters  which  oommonly  represent  in  English  nearN 
the  same  elementary  sounds  which  they  represented  in  Latin:  a  (father),  b,  o  {k,  g),  a, 
«  ^MTt)./,  g  (go),  *,  i  (pick),  I,  m,  n,  o  (go),  o,  r.  t  («o),  «,  %  (Ml). 

X.  The  consonant  sounds  represented  in  Latin  hy  i  and  u  are  now  represented  hy  y 
and  «.  and  the  sonants  corresponding  to/  and  t  are  now  represented  by  t7  and  jt. 

3.  There  are  three  short  vowels  unknown  to  the  early  Bomans  which  are  without 
proper  representatives  in  f^nglish — those  in  fat,  no%  hut 

4.  There  are  five  elementary  consonants  represented  by  digraphs:  th  (thin),  th^s^dk 
(tiUne,  iken),  8h  (she),  gh  (asrure),  ng  (sin^) ;  to  which  may  be  added  ch  (c^urofc),  g  (J), 

It  seems  best  to  follow  the  Latin  and  other  languages  written  in  Roman  letters,  in 
the  use  of  a  single  sign  for  a  short  vowel  and  its  long,  distinguishing  them,  when  great 
exactness  is  require^  by  a  diacritical  mark. 

The  alphabet  would  then  have  thirty -two  letters. 

Twen^-two  of  these  have  their  common  form  and  power  as  deecpbed  above  in  state- 
ments 1  and  2. 

The  three  vowels  in  fat,  net,  hut  need  new  letters.  Without  laying  any  stress  on 
the  exact  form,  it  is  recommended  to  try  some  modifications  of  a,  o,  and  u,  such  as 

Oy    9,  V. 

For  the  consonants  now  represented  by  digraphs  now  letters  would  be  desirable,  but 
no  particular  forms  are  now  recommended.  The  following  are  mentioned :  d,  d,  (then) ; 
J»,  t  (thin) ;  f,  fi  (sh)  j^  (zh) ;  9  (ng) ;  d  (ch). 

The  use  of  these  letters  with  only  these  powers  and  the  dropping  of  silent  letters 
will  so  change  the  look  of  large  numbers  of  words  that  tliey  will  not  bo  recognized  at 
sight.    It  seems  necessary^  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  transition  perioa,  and  for 
l^t  the  following  suggestions  are  made : 
L  Transition  character  may  be  used  resembling,  if  possible^  two  letters: 

For  a  in  fate,    a  may  be  used  in  place  01  3. 

i 

ai. 
iu. 
z. 

J. 
s. 

5.  The  dli^anhs  now  representing  single  consonants  may  be  named  and  otherwise 
treated  as  single  letters. 

3.  New  letters  can  be  most  easily  introduced  by  using  them  only  for  the  old  letters 
which  they  resemble  in  form. 

4.  Long  words  bear  changes  best,  and  vowels  are  more  easily  chanced  than  conso- 
nants, which  project  more  above  and  below  the  line.  Dropping  final  silent  e  is  the 
easiest  change. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling  oe  continued 
for  one  year. —  (Proceedings,  1877.) 

SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  meeting  at  Baltimore  immediately  after  that  of  the  Amcri- 
een  Philological  Association.  Professor  Whitney  reported  from  the  committee  on  new 
spellings  the  plan  recommended  to  the  Philological  Association  by  its  committee. 
which  was  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association.  The  report 
was  adopted  without  amendment,  and,  therefore,  the  two  associations  ore  in  complete 
harmony.  Professor  F.  A.  Marcn  was  elected  president;  Molvil  Dewey,  of  Boston, 
secretary;  and  Professor  E.  Hubbard  Barlow,  of  Lafayette  College,  corresponding 
secretary  and  treasurer. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  August  23,  1877.) 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  CONVENTION. 

A  convention  of  the  colleges  organized  under  the  authority  of  land  grants  from 
Congress  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27,  1877.  "Representatives  were 
present  from  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania^ and*  Ohio.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois,  was  chosen  president,  and  J.  R.  Smith, 
of  Ohio,  secretary.  Papers  were  read  during  the  day  by  President  Gregory,  of  Illinois, 
on  "College  degrees,"  and  by  President  Rimkle,  of  Massachusetts,  on  "Scientific  study 
and  courses  of  study."  At  the  evening  session,  a  discussion  took  place  on  military  in- 
ftmction  and  drill  in  the  colleges,  and  a  paper  on  "Now  congressional  appropriations 
for  scientific  and  technical  education,"  was  read  by  Professor  Atherton,  of  Now  Jersey. — 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  LITERARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  this  association  was  held  on  TYmradsv^^  ^wjccjl^TJ  ^> 
1877,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York.    The  following  coUege^  \^cr^  ic«^x^««slVA\ 
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NcNTthwefltem  nniyeraity,  EvanBtoQ,  HL  :  La&yette  College,  Eastern^  Pa. ;  Comell 
University,  It1iaoa>  N.  Y.;  St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn^  N.  Y.;  FriiMWtoii  Colle^ 
Princeton,  N.  J. :  Williams  Collece,  Williamstown.  Maes. :  Hunilton  Collefle,  CUnteO) 
N.  Y. ;  Kutgers  Female  College,  New  York,  and  College  of  the  City  of  New  xoric  Hie 
first  prize  for  excellence  in  oratory  was  awax^ed  to  F.  F.  Laird,  the  reTOasentfUiTedf 
Hamilton  College.  His  subject  was  ''The  negro  in  American  nistorv.''  The  seoend 
prize  was  given  to  S.  D.  Dodge,  of  Williams  College;  subject,  **  John  Milton."  It 
assay  writing,  Taylor,  of  Northwestern  University,  took  the  first  prize,  and  Brewer,  (^ 
Cornell,  the  second.  In  Latin,  Sohwertfecer,  of  Cornell,  received  the  first  prize,  nd 
Veghte,  of  Butgers,  the  second.  In  Greek,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Fevd,  d 
Cornell,  the  second  to  Hunter,  of  the  Northwestern  University.  In  m^ital  sowimm^ 
Jones,  of  Princeton  College,  took  the  firsL  and  Dayton,  of  Noithweetem  Univanity. 
the  second.  In  mathematics,  Hollwith,  ox  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  Yoi^  ana 
Von  Velzer,  of  Cornell,  received  the  first  prize  equally.--  (The  Bates  Stadent,  Janoaiy, 
1877,  and  The  Dartmouth,  February  8,  1877.) 

Representatives  from  13  colleges  were  present  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  IQie^ 
eollegiate  Literary  Association  held  in  New  York  City,  March  30, 1877,  to  consider  Ihi 
subject  of  incorporating  the  society  under  State  laws.  A  number  of  distingniiM 
educationists  were  also  present.  The  judses  selected  for  the  next  annual  contest  mm 
as  follows:  In  oratory.  Bayard  Taylor  and  Be  v.  E.  H.  Chapin ;  in  mathematics,  ProftMl 
Simon  Newcomb,  P.  S.  Michio,  and  A.  Hall ;  in  Qreek,  f^fessors  T.  W.  Chambers  and 
Charlton  T.  Lewis ;  in  Latin,  Professors  J.  H.  Morse  and  Mylton  Maury ;  in  mental 
science,  Presidents  Noah  Porter  and  J.  H.  Seelye. —  (Educational  Weekly,  April  IS^ 
1877.) 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  was  held  in  Clii- 
caco  September  25-28, 1877. 

Many  papers,  reports,  and  addresses  were  read  and  spoken,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  several  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  which  there  had  not  been  time 
to  read.  A  large  majority  treated  of  sanitary  regulations  necessarv  to  public  bealib, 
discussing  questions  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  the  removal  and  utilization  of  excreta, 
the  destruction  of  offensive  gases  from  rendering  tanks  and  fertilizing  establishment^ 
the  sanitary  value  of  forests,  tlie  cause  and  prevention  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  pnb* 
lie  holidays  in  relation  to  public  health.  A  few  took  up  the  consideration  of  special 
diseases  and  their  prevention  or  alleviation,  while  otners  considered  questioDB  ei 
health  in  relation  to  education. 

One  of  these  last  was  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  oA 
''The  relation  of  h^ffiene  to  the  higher  education,''  in  which  he  dwelt  at  length  on  tite 
various  causes  of  failure  of  health  in  schools  and  colleges.  He  claimed  that  oventiiBib 
lation  by  the  marking  system  in  colleges  is  productive  of  disease,  and  mentioned  fiiit 
in  his  own  coUese  a  oommittee  had  l^n  ai^pointed  to  devise  some  system  of  grading 
scholars  which  luiould  avoid  that  way  of  estimating  merit.  Another  paper  was  by  Dr. 
Coan,  of  Quincy,  showing  the  beneficial  results  of  a  system  of  physical  training  in  the 
development  of  health  among  the  girls  at  the  University  of  Michigan ;  and  still  another^ 
by  Dr.  .Charles  N.  Hewitt,  of  Minnesota,  on  '^  Hygiene  in  relation  to  tne  public  school 
in  which  he  advocated  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  he«ltli  by 
means  of  the  physiciim,  the  newspaper,  and  the  school  teacher. — (The  Saoitanaoy 
November,  1877.) 
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730,422 

189,353 

718,423 

500,000 

548,253 

1,102,112 

860, 6U 

2,743,343 

20,708 

37,668 

370,996 

36,214 

37,092 

25,473 

210,062 

49,765 
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$36,000 
122,900 


53,608 
d06,388 


0 

3,500 

100,000 


11,789 
24,500 


31,718 
25,065 
9,500 
14.000 
38,571 


2,872 
0 


15,167 


Permanent. 
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$147, 426 

49,365 

172,216 


30 


$74,113 
"*9,'644 


(14,639) 


Current.    « 


594,614 
611,739 
847, 017 


62,766 
251,389 


317, 842 


187,565 

48,542 

89,680 

391,754 

1,358,404 

11,506 

947.399 

25,346 

1, 276, 579 

223,117 

1,635 

87,939 


i60,884 

99,500 

123,211 

258,016 

39,732 

5,414 

27,191 


23,500 


30,717 


4,141 
'59,'506 


6,000 


4,787 
21,388 


820 


2,814 
242,667 


1,142 
4,466 
8,442 


1,125 

8,478 

16,188 

4,704 

290 

0 


600 


40 


$7,600 


(86,000 
1,800 
6^748 


76,922 


30,000 
26,000 
8,000 
80,814 
38,250 
64,964 


18,626 


22,068 


15,086 

26,704 

^27,000 


148,784 


100,000 
11,418 


18,422 


46,861 

14,096 

M4,006 

1,100 


12,870 

"i'ioo 
'i'ioo 


1 
8 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
19 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
89 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
88 
34 
35 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
49 
AT 
48 


8,000 

*i,5o6 


72,298 

13,000 

29,022 

4,000 


9,959 


2;  600 


260 


h  Of  this  $121,645  was  a  iMilanoe  on  band  at  the  end  of  Jnne,  1876. 

i  Inclades  repairs. 

4  Indnding  an  unexpended  balance  from  last  year  of  $191,652. 

s  Amount  eKpended  for  old  indebtedness. 

ISchool  lands  will  not  become  available  until  Utah  is  admitted  into  the  TTnion  M  a  State. 
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Table  L— Part  2,'StaiktM9  of  the  dchool  tytiUmM  of  tika  Siaim  md  IMMi^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

U 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

ao 

21 
22 
28 
84 
26 
26 
27 
28 
28 
80 
81 
88 
38 
34 
36 
36 
87 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 


States  and  Tenitoriea. 


Alabama 

Arknnsfta 

CaUfomia 

Colorado 

Connoctioat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

TlM^iftTlft, .. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Karyland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

MinneBotA 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now  nampshire  .... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

f  Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

S(»nth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Colombia 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wrshington 

Wvoming 

Indian: 

Chorokees 

Creeks 

ChoctawB 

Seminoles 
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Current. 


4t 


$384,993 

*73, 160 

02,140,436 

140, 780 

1, 058, 682 

114, 027 

74,628 


5, 000, 000 

3, 049, 094 

02, 503,  645 

824,966 

1, 0<)0, 000 

e295,504 

951,877 
1,  085, 063 
/871, 857 
1, 941, 338 

791, 679 


457,049 
101. 016 
429,021 

1, 481, 124 

7, 915, 634 
263,524 

4, 957, 254 
190,922 

4,817,563 

2412,543 

212,582 

565,651 


420, 826 

778,883 

531,  545 

1, 5G3, 038 

10,400 

15,639 

239,854 

14, 376 

25,804 

15,432 

127, 480 


*16, 400 

43,075 

11,200 

12,000 

2,250 


49 


1878,754 

25,111 

234,781 

102,198 

6,707 


1, 718, 019 
1, 012, 033 
1,837,258 


100,000 
66,325 
125,211 
272,931 
430,255 
007,345 


194,612 

12,882 

70,867 

28,006 

i2, 467. 198 

15,700 

1,862,691 

25,625 

2,889,237 

m,742 

7,838 

87,930 


65.443 

124,477 

120.942 

828,391 

6,907 

4.988 

91,581 

2,214 


8,458 


54,576 
1,800 


700 


^ 


43 


1892, 

*110, 

2,749, 

215, 

1.510, 

218, 

101, 


493 
403 
729 
256 
223 
025 
722 


7,388, 

4,673, 

6,187, 

•1,828, 

1,130, 

«809, 

1.170, 

1,«87. 

^6.582, 

8,187, 

•It  181. 

481, 

2,.374, 

i861. 

102, 

eo4, 

l.«9, 

il2,110, 

M06. 

7.411, 

241. 

8,683, 

r725, 

826, 

0699, 

496, 

637. 

1.050, 

793, 

2,249, 

82, 

n37. 

870, 

18. 
64, 

18, 


596 
766 
426 
876 
000 
829 
668 
583 
519 
913 
327 
215 
960 
264 
760 
654 
902 
903 
447 
068 
893 
379 
962 
021 
513 
088 
153 
346 
272 
638 
843 


996 
590 
104 
880 


n6,400 

110. 110 

18,000 

29,022 

8.200 


44 


IIO! 


13  74 
79S 


lu! 

745| 

6» 

799 

57> 

200 


5U 

507 

15  21 

605 


751 


530 


.OBSI 

721 
477 

•9  00 


158 


581 
1« 


10  80 

'ii'« 


1 


3S! 


24  78 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876. 
a  Includes  salaries  of  superintendents. 
h  Per  capita  of  population  between  5  and  17. 
e  Items  not  all  reported. 

dOf  this  amount  $1,336,727.08  are  deposited  in  the  State  treasury;  the  balanoe  is  the  (eitiaaied) 
amount  unpaid  on  school  lands  already  sold. 
«  Includes  $23,692,  debt  previously  incurred,  paid  in  1877. 
/  Only  a  partial  report. 

ff  FrtiiD  the  printed  re])ort  for  1876-'77 ;  all  other  financial  statistics  are  from  »  written  leton  of  0"^ 
Uter  date. 
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Tabu  V.—SUitittienif  Onthrnirtem  for  iSm ;  fivmr^fimti 


Nune  of  cddiIbc! 


.  Brouklyii   lExt   (Mk-  I  IBTT 

Undl.  CnL 
'  I  Lug  Aa&slm.  CiO.  (IM 
I    Hill  Unwt). 

.  Simls    Barbara.    Cul, 
(Chu)Hi]u  Blrwt). 


MIo  BMba'i  Kl^o-    Dnaver,  Cola... 


.  BtidscDort.  Comi.  <28T    1B72 
.  I  AIJAD14L,    Gjl    (corner 


FrSbel  School  udKlD- 


8    Oennui  Eliideisatten. 


Cbioaeo,  IU.(IWWeit 
jBckaon  latut). 
Clilwso.IlLUWLuig- 


Morth    Bide    Q«mui 
KiDdernrtcn. 
!    Pu-k  luUtateKladcr- 


I    Chlafto,  HL  andlua 

Cblaffo.  DL  mt  Cbi- 
Cblugo.  m  (IDS  Adi- 


IndUuiipoUi     Kinder. 


I    ElDdergartui  of  Osi^ 
imu  uid   KDgliifa 
Acodem;. 
ElDdi^rgutaa  of  Uia. 
W.  aSold'e  HluMri. 


r    Mn.  QrflbhAm'BEIndoT- 

nmrten.* 
i    wea  Sbvat  KlndoT' 


£ut  Miobieu  ■(.), 


Second  udantf  Ma. ) . 

LoDlsvtUe.  Ky.  (comer 
Pint  ind  UbcMuut 


LonliTlUe,  Ey.  (W    : 

Brecken  lidse  ■tree!}. 
Lewlgtvii,He.(Mr)U:k    ] 


Delia  Angntta  CnRi*. . 
MUa  fimina  Uarredd  ■ 

UlH     Kathitriiie     D. 

UnF.  A.  Collar 

Kiw  Elumab  V.  Ten} 


*  horn  avart  at  ttiB  Ci 


UiMUathlUeBuinHa- 
Ulaa  Joaephinu  Juris. 


Urt.  Alloa  B.  Patnam . 


UIm  Loniae  Uvtena 
Hn.B.lLHQ<inid.. 


FnooeaWlae 

UluB.C.CUrk.... 


Urt.  MaijW.  Graham. 
AnoaO.UoiM 


m  at  VncattnLtatUn. 
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pdriM  Inf  iki  UnUed  Statm  BwnoM  of  EdMoafion. 


1^  >i 


SI 


I 


lO 


60 


40 

40 
86 

40 

40 
40 

40 

40 
40 


Oooopationa  of  piipU4> 


<40 


40 


40 


40 


40 
88 


11 


We*Tin£,  sewing,  pezforating, 
modellmg,  &o. 

All  the  usual  occuiuttions ;  also 
sardening  and  performing  on 
oifferentmuaioal  instruments. 

Drawing,  perforating,  sewing 
weaving,  folding,  peas  wor^ 
stick  and  ring  laying,  tablets, 

Drawing,  perforating,  embroid- 
ery, weaving,  folding,  peas 
work,  and  modelling. 

FrSbel's  occupations 

Sewinff,  weaving,  pricking, 
drawmg,  stick  laying,  paper 
cutting  and  folding,  ana  mod- 
cUinff. 

Fidbel's  occupations 

do 

Construction  with  building 
blocks,  tablets,  sticks,  and 
rings;  Twrforating,  embroid- 
ery; waving,  folding,  draw- 
ing, painting,  modelwig,  &c 

Bniluing,  stick  laying,  weav- 
ing, perforating,  peas  work, 
ring  Uiying,  mcxleiling,  draw- 
ing, Ac 

FrSbel's  occupations 

do 


Appttcstns  and  appUanott. 


Fr5bel*8  occupations,  music, 
gymnastics,  &c.,  uid  natu- 
ral history  and  reading  for 
the  advanced  class. 

Frobers  gifts  and  occupations, 
calisthCTifcs,  games,  Lc 


FrSbelVocoupations 


19 


All  the  ordinary  Kindergar- 
ten appliances,  a  large  gar- 
den, musical  instruments, 
and  a  museum. 

All  the  usual  appliances..... 

FrSbcl's  gifts,  ruled  tables, 
chairs,  piano,  pictures, 
plants,  &c 

Frobel's  gifts 

All  material  necessary  for 
the  occupations. 

FrSbel's  gifts,  ruled  tables, 
chairs,  ^ano,  plants,  dtc. 


The  usual  appliances 


Sewing,  i>erforating,  weaving,    FrSbel's  gifts,  tables,  black 


Squared  tables,  low  chairs, 
blocks,  tablets,  sticks, 
rings,  cards,  needles,  beads, 
peas,  &0. 

Souared  tables,  slates,  chairs, 


Frffbel's  18  Kindergarten  gifta 
rebel's  gifta 


Xflboft  of  tlie  qratem. 


18 


The  usual  Kindergarten 
terial  and  a  piano. 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  materials 
for  various  occupations;  a 
piano  and  all  Kindergarten 
appliances. 

Frdbel's  gifts 


drawing,  folding,  stick  lay- 
ing, modelling,  interlacing, 
paper  cutting  and  mounting, 
games,  dancmg,  gymnastics, 
and  oral  lessons  in  Geiman. 


FrSbel's  occupations 


BuUding,  laying  figures  with 

*ntc 
weaving,  sewing,  cutting 


tablets,  stafls,  and  rings,  pei 
forating,    interlacing    8iat& 

tting  ana 


folding,  peas  work,  &o. 


board,  |»uio,  pictures,  dta 


FrSbel's  gifts,  blocks,  sticks, 
All  Kindergarten  material. .. 


It  animates  and  invigorates 
physically.  whUe  giving  full 
scope  to  uie  devetopment  of 
mental  and  moral  fiusultiea 

?Pr^M*HfflBti 


A  marked  improvement  in  the 
digestive  uid  nervous  devel- 
opment, and  consequent  quick- 
ening of  the  mental  fiMutiea. 

Very  satisfactory. 

A  gradual  yet  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  and  phy»> 
ical  powers. 

Energy  of  win  and  a  oorre- 
tponoing  energy  of  body;  ft 
power  of  concentration  and  a 
great  aptitude  for  clasaifica* 
taon. 

SatisfiAotory  in  every  respect. 

All  the  members  of  the  body 
are  trained:  the  musclea,  the 
senses,  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion, companson,  memory,  pi^ 
ticnco,  obedience,  iic 

Harmonious  growth,  tiie  body, 
mind,  and  soul  being  equally 
and  symmetrically  developea. 

Satisfactory. 

Development  of  the  creative 
feusultles;  unforced  and  hsoN 
monioas  cultivation  of  intel- 
lect, feeling  and  action ;  hsiXy 
its  of  industry,  perseverance, 
order,  regularity,  &c 

Bapid  and  encouraging  devel- 
opment of  the  mental  and 
moral  fiaoulties. 

Perfectly  satis&ctory  to  both 
parents  and  teachers. 


BxceUenft* 


Fosters  habits  of  obedience, 
promptness,  and  neatness; 
cultivates  the  taste,  develops 
uiy  latent  inventive  genius; 
dancing  gives  grace  of  mo- 
tion and  polish  of  manner, 
while  the  gymnastic  exer> 
cises  are  a  physical  improve" 
ment 


Beneficial  In  all  reepeota. 


tfSee  jnemonndft  at  oloae  of  ta\i!li6k 
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If  uu  oC  KlndergMtoQ. 

Loo«ti<m. 

1 

Name  of  nondnctor. 

i 
i 

r 

Ptt 

i 

j 

• 

plU 

1 

i 

9 

' 

a 

3 

4 

IS 

Butea   Stiwt  Kinder- 
gaft«DNo.lg.B 

L<nrta(OB,Ve.{bn[Sl». 

m. 

Sn«lLCinby 

A 

u 

u 

' 

3D 

MlHiWmiiuni'SInder- 

gMton. 

Baltimoni.    Md.     (193 
North  BoUwanwl). 

,„. 

KOdaWllUaroa 

1 

» 

M 

> 

31 

Mimnt  TKnmD   tnaU. 
tuw  Kind8rptti.li.- 

Baltimore,  Md.(MMt. 
Vernon  yUc). 

„. 

Un-VniwlmlBaO'DMi- 

ndL 

1 

u 

• 

13 

Un.  Tol^niehlu'a 
KindereuMen. 

Unltlmoro.    Md.     (»0 

iTO 

MitlooU.  Volet 

" 

11 

H 

' 

33 

Patleraon   pHk  Kln- 

derg»rt«n. 

U.iHimorr.Md.(!lffth 
Uruulwa/). 

IS7T 

Mlaara     Fiuuh     wd 
Baodolph. 

S 

a 

M 

Chaiincy  HnU  School 
KindergartiMi.* 

BDiton,  Uus.  (KB  and 
^Oa  Boj'lstnn  atroet). 

„. 

a 

V 

... 

Boaton,  Maaa.  (Zg  Mt. 

TDinan  stroet). 

18TI 

u 

H 

publio  Kindorgmet. . 

Boaton.    Maaa.    (51 

Rom.'r»'IU>dAl1aton 

fllw'tan.MBH.HMWea 
Coooord  attwt). 

CiuDlirldee.Klaaa.(CDn 
oordMoiuu). 

;: 

Marr  .r.  OsrUnd  and 

LucylLSymonda.--. 

1 
1 

M 
H 

M 

M 

; 

18 

2a 

1873 

M™.  A.  K.  Gardner  — 

1 

9 

1 

CamliHdse.  Hm>.  aT3 
North  aTBDue). 

„. 

U 

>J 

■ 

S3 

Klndergartan 

Klodorgaittn  nf  Wal- 

1  tSU""  """"^ 

Cambridee.  Uaaa.  (« 

Ca^lJnds"'^IL.(Wln 

tbrap  atreet). 
Flimace,  Maa*.  (Pino 

atreet). 

'S"^"'""- 



18Tfl 

Mn-a-H-AUrioli... 

4 

a 

** 

1 

•  Itom  Baport  ol  a>  C< 
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•iled  States  Bwrmn  of  Education — Contdnned. 


itiona  of  pupils. 


11 


laying  flgnres  with 
ileta,  and  rinje^s,  sew- 
kving,  perforating, 
md  cntting,  inter- 
id  peas  work. 


All  Kindergarten  material, 
booka  of  games,  Sco. 


>x;ai)atioi)8  and  read-    FrSbel's  Kindergarten  gifts, 
niting  for  tlie  older 


weaving,    drawin 
modelling,  embroi 


§,  Frobel's  gifts,  charts,  ohromos, 
and  appliances  for  calis- 
thenics. 


ten  occnpations, 


Slats,  blocks,  pictures,  books, 


olject  lessons,  Sco,        paper,  card  bbard,  dec. 


!ft8  and  occnpations : 
ing  in  Oennan  ana 
marching,  games, 
ics.  object  lessons, 
tnay  in  German  and 
of  poetry  suited  to 
f  the  children. 
ben  occupations 


ccnpations,  and  any 
kure  quickness  of  ob- 
:,  skill  of  hand,  taste 
tion  and  ingenuity, 

at  the  same  time 
o  the  children's  pow- 
the  Kindergartuer's 

and  methods. 

itaff  laying,  drawing, 

sewing,  Sec. 
stick  Mying,  draw- 
sewing,   weaving, 
J,  object  lessons,  Sui. 
bel's  occupations 

itick  and  ring  laying, 
weaving,  modelling, 
,  drawing,  &4i. 


Frin>ers  gifts,  tables,  seats, 
pictures,  ornaments,  md  a 
piana 


All  of  the  best  and  most  re- 
cent apparatus  and  appli- 
ances. 

Balls,  blocks,  stsfb,  tablets, 
blackboards,  squared  tables, 


Kindergarten  material. 
Frobel's  gifts 


All  Kindergarten  apiMuratns 

and  appliances. 
'  Squared  tables,  chairs,  slates, 

and  all  materiid  necessary 

for  the  occupations. 


laying  of  sticks,  tab- 

d     rings,     drawing, 

paper  folding,  sew- 

ratmg,  andmodelling. 


Squared  tables,  seats,  plants, 
and  other  Kindergarten  ma- 
teriaL 


g,  and  stick  laying,  ;  All  of  Milton  Bradley's  Kin- 


sewing,     folding, 
clay  modelling,  Sco, 


dergarten  gifts. 


Eflbot  of  the  system. 


13 


The  children  are  benefited 
phvsloaily  by  games :  they 
gam  rapidly  ideas  of  oolor. 
proportion,  beauty,  du}.,  and 
soon  learn  to  express  their 
thoughts  correctly. 

Such  awakening  and  developing 
of  the  faculties  of  the  child  as 
enable  it  to  make  more  rapid 
and  intelligent  progress  in 
regular  school  studies  than  is 
possible  without  Kindergarten 
training. 

The  physique  is  developed,  the 
mind  Is  trained  for  observa- 
tion, the  perceptive  fsculties 
are  ouickened,  Sul 

Attaches  children  to  school; 
engenders  a  love  for  books,  for 
regularity  and  order,  freedom, 
and  justice. 

The  children  are  strong  md 
healthy  in  body,  with  nabits 
of  observation  and  thought, 
and  trained  memories. 


Excellent. 


Favorably  develops  the  physical 
and  mental  powers. 


GeneraDy  very  satts&otory. 

Harmonious    development, 
physical,  mental,  and  moraL 

Do. 

It  strengthens  physically, 
makes  the  movements  ague 
and  graceful,  quickens  the 
powers  of  observation  and 
judgment,  and  cultivates 
in  expression  of  thongiht. 

Very  satisfiu^ry. 


The  oh&dren  are  healthy  and 
happy,  and  their  powers  of 
observation  and  expression 
are  rapidly  and  natorally  do- 
▼elopeo. 


•  See  memoranda  at  dose  of  taUia. 
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-"SJ 

NanuofSlDderguteD. 

LoMtkn. 

; 

M 

■^ 

lifl 

s 

1 

1 

1 

h 

P 

S 

3 

4 

a 

6 

' 

u 

Klndergnrtea 

„. 

AUeoHantaem 

<■ 

10 

" 

se 

Detmlt,  Mlrh.  (291  E. 
Lalayetbi  strMt). 

,» 

ADgnate  Hliue 

0 

IS 

M 

r 

Cnnd'  Rapids  Klndet- 
Klndpfgarten. 

Grand  Baulda,   Mlrh. 
(5SI)oiilKlekiitr«t). 
Graod  ItniJlili.   Mich. 

•onth  aad  Biltb  M-J. 

1878 

UlaaHarrD-Hrde... 

0 

» 
U 

woodSiiU.' 

» 

M 

>" 

8LPaQl.Mlnn.(3Slgl^ 

imo 

Mr*  «.  W.Brown.... 

• 

f» 

*-7 

u 

ten. 

St  Lonla.  Ho.  (oomer 
Batca     uid     C-Ulna 

187« 

Mi)lll*A.ClaA 

s 

68 

t-7 

Bate*  P.  M.  Kladergu 

St.  Louia,  Ho.  (Parner 
».«!»     wd     ColUna 

1870 

s 

48 

M 

u 

Ciirnil]  A.  M.  Kinder. 
garcc-n. 

=i:-iSlfSi"= 

1876 

eallieA.ah«rk 

6 

u 

frf 

Camll  P.  a.  SlndoT' 
gart™. 

Bt.  Lunia.  Un.  (eomar 
CmtoII     and     BuuU 

187S 

1 

n 

1-7 

4S 

ten. 

St.  LnnlH,  Ho.  (cornier 
Tailh     and     F«™r 
»i™.t«). 

1878 

Cnmelk  B.  Chlppen- 
dalu. 

* 

a 

14 

.♦' 

Cljj_P.M.Kl^erg.r. 

Bt  Unla.  Mo.  (oonicr 
Tenth     and    Wmr 

1876 

Haggle  Goiman 

4 

« 

+J 

48 

DlfoU  A.  M.  Klndw- 

Sl.Loul.,Ho.  (Dajlon 

1M« 

M«yE.Wal«nw.... 

• 

18 

*4 

GO 

El!d^M.Klnamg«- 

St  Loiii«,  Jblu.  (Dayton 

1SI4 

IBIS 

MJ«  Kate  Bayera 

Un.ClwaB.HaUiuil 

* 

8* 

4J 

M 

EidiP.U.Kladwgar- 

SL  Loula.  Hn.  {compr 
HfleenUi   and   Pino 
■tnwta). 

1878 

MaiT  L.  Shirley 

i 

45 

M 

E?^I?"P.  M.  Kinder. 

f^li£i  P.  M.  Kinder. 
gmrteiL 

StI«iili.Mo.(1«0N. 

Eighth  alTtwl), 
St  CooLs,  Mo.  (1*10  N. 

Eighth  atnvt). 

187* 

KatBH.Witado 

ButhU-J.Gnbui..,, 
UaggIoH.HoIlKid.... 

6 

48 

4-) 

SS 

Hamilton  A.  M.  Kin. 

di-rgBrten.' 
Poabody  A.  U.  Kinder. 

gnrten. 

StLonl*.Ho,(Tn-enty. 

Cnm>"l°'»nd   ^™nd 
CaiuiulelBt  amnue). 

1870 

SatieH-Shnnum* 

8 

6S 

on 

»^1 

•VnaB^orttfttoCW^ 
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Hm  ty  tibe  UnUed  SUUm  Btuwm  o/.SiliMaMoii--Cmitiira«fd. 


OoeopatiaB*  of  yi^Qi* 


Appentos  Mud  appUMMM. 


Sflboloftiie 


!•< 


11 


J9 


PWibel't  oocnxpftttoiw 


Domi'B  gilt«  and  oooopalUioa. 


40 

'•VI 

40 
40 


81 

40 
40 
40 

40 


40 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 

40 

4a 


All  of  FrSbel's  ocoapattom. 
Frobel'o  oocitpfttioiiB 


id  and 


Kindergarten  oconnationa, 
singing,  dancing,  and  oalia- 
thenioa. 

All  of  the  Frobel  oconpationa, 
with  obieot  lessons  from  n»> 
tore  ana  first  lessona  in 
nH[)hy  tanght  with  aant 
water. 

Modelling,  peas  work,  folding 
perforating,  sewing,  slat 
work,  maung  mata,  &e. 

Sewing,  modeUing,  weaving, 
drawmg.  stick  and  ring  lay> 
ing,  penorating.  ice. 

Thooe  roooromeiMud  Iry  IMbel. 


.do 


Perforating,  sewing,  drawing, 
folding,  paper  catting  and 
oombininff,  interlacing,  peas 
worlc,  and  modelling. 

Gift  exercise8.pricking,sew1ng, 
wearing,  stick  Iftylng,  sing* 
ing,  games,  ol^ject  lessons, 
modeuing,  and  peas  work. 

Those  recommended  in  the 
Frdbel  system. 


.do 


Perforation,  sewing,  mat  weav- 
ing, drawins,  paper  folding 
aiM  catting,  Interlaoing,  peas 
work.  Sea. 

Verfoirating,  sewing,  mat  wear- 
in|L  dramng,  paper  folding 
aiM  cutting,  peas  work,  moa< 
elline,  &c 

FrobeTs  system 


.do 


Kodelling,  i>eas  work,  i>erfor- 
ating,  weaving,  sewing,  pa- 

Evr  catting  ana  folding,  oraw- 
g  and  gSt  lessons. 
Frobel's  occnpationa. 

ThoM  reoommended  hv  FrSbel; 
weaving,  sewing,  folding,  ice 


AU  aeoessaiy  MoUiiioaa  in 
teaching  XrobeTs  system. 

FrSbcL't  KhMterfartMi  gifta.. 


All  ftunished  by  Stdger. 


The  nsnal  ones 


rr8bel*s  gifts,  ruled  tables, 
^bes,  chairs,  blackboards, 
aptano,  birds,  plants,  Sao, 


All  of  the  beat  and  mott  n- 
cent  apparatus  and  ap^ian> 
ces. 

Gifts  beginning  with  ban 


Those  given  by  IMbel. 


.do. 


BaQs,  eabes,  square  and  trian- 
galar  tablets,  sticks,  rings, 

AU  the  materials  noeessary 
for  their  occupations,  squar- 
ed tables,  rings,  plates,  cups, 
&c. 

Tables,  chalra,  and  material 
for  occupatiooa 


.do 


Bight  gifts,  mals^  needlea,  pa> 
per,  clay,  peas,  sticks,  mod- 
elling tools,  ko. 

Eight  gifts,  mats,  needlea,  pa> 
per,  worsted,  clay,  peas, 
sticks,  Ao. 


FrSbel's  materials 
do 


Those  neoessary  for  the  ooeu- 
pations. 


Those  «oed  by  FrSb4l.« 


It  Quiflkena  thepeneptlve  &e- 
uliies,  gives  nicety  of  touch, 
and  promoteaahealthy  growth 
of  body  and  mind. 

Hiarmoniotia  and  natural  devdU 
opment  of  mind  and  body. 


Admirable. 


Promotes  healthy  devehypment 
irun. 


of  body  md  bi 


The  physique  is  developed,  the 
perceptive  fiMulties  are  quick* 
ened,  and  mind  and  body  both 
benefited. 

Very  beneficial  and  satisfiM)- 
tory. 

Yery  good  phyaieaQy,  and  the 
powers  of  thinking  and  seeing 
are  quickened. 

Moat  excellent  and  aatlsflietoiTi 


Da 


Yerv  excellent  both  for  physi- 
cal and  mental  development. 

A  development  and  straigth« 
ening  ox  the  muscles  as  well 
as  ofthe  mental  faculties. 

Hamoniona   development    of 
phvsical,  mental,  and  moral 
nature. 
Bo, 

It  makes  the  ehildren  active 
and  graceful,  cheerfhl,  gener- 
ous, and  observing. 

Good  physically,  and  aa  a  prep- 
aration for  com 


common  aohooli. 


Good. 
Do. 


Exoenent    in 


Exoeoent  in  etfsr  war, 
strengthening  and  mghly  ae 
velopmg. 


»iCXdMatttnfotl»ML 
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oerMalnudTompto 
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0 

K 
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HKkBii«aok,N.J.... 

„ 

., 
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70 
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Gonnso,  EdbHsIi.  sod 
Frvach  Acodumy. 

Hobcken:  N.  J.  (Fifth 
»t,belwoen  Meadow 

ISU 
IS7S 

MiH  Louise  Lather  .. 
U]«  Bella EUngBShr.. 

1 

41 

U 

71 

Kfndcrgurtai    of   Oi,i 
Uutm  Imrdtote. 

Hobokea.N.J.dwmcr 
SiitlistiMtiuidPuk 

«73 
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•n 
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Hokokon,    H.  J.   (MS 

Bloomflold  atreot). 
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(: 

1,.  < 

»> 

7! 

MontalMr  KindBtgBr- 

Monl«lalr,N.J 

1873 

Mi«  Annlo  E.  Hawm. 

^ 

i^ 
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MorrlatoTii.  If.  J. 
(South  Btnel). 

1B76 

MiwK,F.a,CMIIi.bdL 
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«. 

75 
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Ooenpatioiia  of  pupils. 


•  Appaitttna  Mud  appUanottk 


Xflbefc  of  the  ^ystan. 


16 

40 

40 
40 
40 


40 

40 
48 

44 
40 


40 


44 


44 


44 


44 


40 


40 


48 


11 


19 


IS 


Priokiiig,  sewing,  folding, 
weaving,  cntting,  stick  lay- 
ing, gift  exercises,  modelling, 
ana  peas  work. 

Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
folding,  peas  work,  stick  lay- 
ing, modelling,  &o. 

do 


Those  used  by  Fr$bel. 


Balls,  cubes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks,  Ac 


.do 


Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,  interloping,  folding, 
catting,  peas  work,  modelling, 

&0. 


Weaving  mats,  sewing,  prick- 
ing, drawing,  folding,  pasting, 
object  l^sons,  games,  &c. 

The  usual  occupations 


The  usual  FrSbel  oooupations. 


FrSbcVs  occupations  and  pre- 
paratory exorcises  for  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Weaving,  pricking,  sewing, 
games,  gymnastios,  drawing, 
modelling,  paper  cutting, 
monnting,  folding,  and  inter- 
lacing. 

Calisthenics,  marching,  draw- 
ing, weaving,  modelling,  writ- 
ing, reailing,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, object  lessons,  Sec 


FrSbeVs  occupations 


Probers  ocon])ation8,  paper 
folding,  weaving,  modtuliug, 
drawing,  singing,  building, 
&c 

The  usual  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations and  elementary 
oranohes  in  (German  and  Eng- 
Ush. 

Probel's  occupations 


The  usual  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations. 


Buildinia:,  stick,  ring,  and  tab- 
let laying,  perforating,  weav- 
ing, dnbroidering,  peas  work, 
paper  folding  ana  cutting, 
drawing  iwd  painting,  games, 
gymnastics,  exercise  songs. 
Sec 

All  of  FrSbel's  occupations, 
peas  work,  singing,  gymnas- 
tics, Slc 


Paper,  sephyr  worsted,  card- 
board, needles,  sticks,  peas, 
clay.  Sec 


Sn  uared  tables,  chairs,  plates, 
rmgs,  baskets,  blackboards, 
Sic. 

Fiobel's  gifts. 

Frdbel's  gifts,  minemis,  staff- 
ed birds  and  aniniala,  pict- 
ures, plants,  and  flowers. 

PrSbel's  sifts,  ploturesi  piano, 
slates,  etc 

Frdbel's  gifts,  balls,  cubes, 
cylinders,  tablets,  sticks, 
rmgs,  a  blackboard,  Sec 


Dnmb  bells,  worsteds,  mats, 
slates,  stioka  cubes,  trian- 
gles, oases  for  specimens, 
Sec 


Frdbel's  gifts. 


It  stmigthens  the  body,  exer- 
cises the  senses,  and  develops 
all  the  Ikoulties  in  a  natural 
manner. 

Health  and  vigorous  condition 
of  body  and  mind. 

Da 


The  muscles  are  harmoniously 
developed  and  the  child  is 
brought  into  a  sympathy  with 
man  and  nature  which  early 
teaches  him  to  think  and  act 
for  himself. 

Mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment according  to  natural 
laws. 


.do. 


The  usual  Kindergsoten  ap- 
paratus and  toys. 


Fr9bel*s  gifts. 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  materials. 


Friibers  gifts,  squared  tables, 
blacklx^rds,  drawing  books, 
apparatus  for  teaching  color 
and]  form,  natural  mstory 
charts,  Sec 


All  of  Probers  gifts,  cubes,    Benefldal  to  mind  and  body, 
blocks,  gymnastic  appora* ' 
tus.  Sec 


Salutary. 


It  is  a  healthy  and  harmonious 
development  of  body,  mind, 
and  souL 
Do. 


The  awakening  and  expanding 
of  the  i^eroeptive  ana  reflect 
ive  powers,  and  the  strength- 
ening and  developing  of  tiie 
phynoaL 

Beneficial  in  every  respect. 
Healthftil  to  mind  and  body. 


Habits  of  obedience,  kindness 
to  each  other:  and  a  thoroagh 
preparation  for  piimaiy  dius 
insvuotion. 


Develops  originality,  doxterlfr^, 
powers  of  observation,  habits 
of  order  and  neatness,  and 
quickens  the  perceptive  fiso- 
ulties. 

Excellent. 


or  of  Education  for  187& 
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Table  r.—.SMMiHM  Iff  lBM)erf«riM/iM- 1877;  ^ImrqAil) 


EfDdcTSBTton  of  the 
timniDii  '  AmedCHi 
ElnnmitatT  ami  Keal 
School 

Kindr'niirten  of  the 
TwiJlftTWiircl  Our- 
mou-Euglliih  SahooL 


Frobtl  Elud»rgutui. 
KJitdergBrtt-n 


AmBticMi  Kindergw- 

KlndflrBftrtoD 

KtadiTpirtinodloBl- 

Elndcreiuten  of  Mra. 
fyoeliiicb'g  SctaooL 


Newnrk.    X.    J.    (U 


Xeww-k.  N.  J.  (ITUb- 


Albony.  N.  Y.     (Elk 
streci}. 

Auburn,   N.    Y.  (boj 


Brookh-n.  N.  Y.  0«W 
ArU'lnhl  Btrwt). 

nrookl™,  N.  Y.  (WO 
SUto  RCnwU. 


JnioHjii.  N.  T.   (1T5 


CoUflgBPoiDtN.Y... 

DuMvilK  N.  Y.  [ror- 
net  Ubeny  mnd  Ellt- 


Sew  York.  N.  Y,  (!41 
Kut    One    Hondred 


Ermnaon   Bohnriotat. 


MlM  litry  C.  PeBbodf 

MiH  HflonE.  Hurt. 


Mr*.  A.  W,  Longfelloir 


Ml»  Lena  Sehinedei 
MluE.C 


Ulu  Celhut  Coitgblln  . 

R  T.  Brisun 

Utb.  E.  S.  Brodt 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Rope* 

MImE.  M.  Coe. 

MIw  UiitUUe  Boolnr 
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pations  of  pnplls. 


11 


Prdbcl*8  occnpations, 
p  tho  older  children, 
,  drawin":^  object  les- 
mnastics,  and  geomet- 
mbinationg. 
'ssons,  movement 
niilding,  tablet,  staff, 
r  laying,  drawing,  per- 
r,  embroidering,  weav- 
erla<!iug,  paper  fold- 
as   work,    modelling, 

,  building,    weaving, 
stick  and  ringjaying, 
g,  &c. 

,  stick,  ring,  and  tab- 
ing,    drawing,    int«r- 

feas  work,  gymnas- 
singin^. 
;^'r6bel  gifts  and  occu- 
;  gymnastic  exercises, 
I,  French,  and  Eng- 
itry  suitablo  for  cbfl- 


occnpations 


occupations 


f,  drawing,   playing, 
,    modelling,   sewing, 

elementary  branches 
ish  and  German. 

occnpations   of   the 

system. 

:,  building,  pai>er  cnt- 
nd    folding,     sowing, 

g.  drawing,  modelling, 
)rk.  Sec. 


Apparatus  and  appliaacea. 


19 


occupations 


games,    gymnastics, 
lairaction,    map   and 
Irawing,  &c. 
occapatioua 


Probers  gifts,  piotureB, 
plants,  j^ano,  &o. 


Pictnrea,  planta,  minerals, 
tablets,  staffs,  rings,  ana 
any  otner  material  neoes- 
sary  fur  the  oocuiMttions. 


Sflbot  of  theq^Bton. 


13 


Kinder«irten   tables,  boxes 
of  all  uie  gifts,  slatea,  &o. 


All  necessary  for  the  occnpa- 
tions. 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  materials, 
cabinet  and  museum  of  nat- 
nral  history. 

Frobel's  gifts 


Building  blocks,  wearing 
matermls,  caraboardf  lev 
tors,  triangles,  charts,  Sec 

AH  Kindergarten  material. . . 


I  tiding,  weaving,  stick 
ig  laying,  peas' work, 
ng  and  drawing,  mnk- 
ks  without  words, mod- 
learning  tlie  alphubets 
and  form,  porforating, 


occupations 


Ell  occui>ations 


and    occnpations   of 
»bel  system. 

in  for  1870. 


Toys,    games,    blackboards, 
mapM)ard,  Frdbel's  gifts, 
&c. 
All  Kindergarten  material. . . 


All  the  material  necessary 
for  the  occui>ations. 


Very  benofldaL 


The  mind  is  awakened  and 
trained,  the  inventive  powers 
are  called  into  action^  and  the 
child  learns  to  express  his 
thoughts  with 


Most  ezoeUenl 


TrSbel's  gifts 


The  usual  materials 


FrdbeVs     gifts,     gymnastic 
apparatus,  piano,  plants,  &o. 


Very  satisftotory. 


Not  possible  to  determine  in 
one  year's  experienoe. 


Healthy  and  natural  develop- 
ment In  all  respects. 

Excellent. 

The  mental  and  moral  natnret 
are  developed  and  strength- 
ened, and  the  child  thorougoly 
prepared  for  the  elementarj 

le  of  any  sohooL 
[xccllent. 


The  child  becomes  strong  and 
graceful  polite  and  thought- 
ful ;  its  inventive  powers  are 
developed,  and  knowledge 
gerly  sought. 

Excellent  in  evety  respect 


Quickness  in  learning,  grace  of 
movement,  &c. 

Its  developing  power  upon  the 
mind  is  astonishing  and  de- 
lightful to  any  sincere  love^ 
of  children  or  of  true  educa- 
tion. 

SatisfBMtory  in  every  lespoot. 


Beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 


Excellent. 


It  strengthens  the  body,  exer- 
cises t&  senses,  employs  Uus 
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Tabls  Y.—Statlilieaof  SiMdergartmforlSnjfrcmnflmk 
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bus  of  pupils. 


>er8  ocoiii>atioxi8 ; 
astic8,&c. 


ipations,  with  the 
aced  occupations. 
igj  Bpelling,  ana 
r  the  older   chil- 

ipations,  ^^ymnas- 
longs,  stones,  gar- 
caro  of  domostic 

ns,  aincrin;:,  draw- 
;,  gymnastics,  ex- 
memory,    paper 
weaving. 
Ipations 


cnpations,  weav- 
,  peas  work,  draw- 
ig,  and  modelling. 
I    gifts  and  occu- 


rs occnpations. 


winjj,  stick,  ring, 
laying,  weaving, 
dding,  peas  work, 
ng. 

upations,  lessons 
)Tm,  natural  his- 
ig,  writing,  spell- 
,  singing,  and  cal- 

lewing,    weaving, 
•eas  work,  prick- 
folding,    making 
th    rings,    cnbes, 


and  3d  gifts,  the 
otsofthe  7th  gift, 
lewing,  weavmg, 
Lodelling,  interiac- 


►el's  occupations, 
tewing,  pricking, 
orking  in  clay,  &,c. 


Pa  occnpations. . . 


Ohieot  pictores.  fanitaUons 
of  animals,  light  staves, 
wooden  bells,  &a 


Frohers  gifts,  appliances  for 
calisthenics,  piano,   organ, 


FrobeVs  gifts,   plants,   mu- 
seum and  cabinet 


Buled  slates,  blocks,  balls, 
colored  mats,  scissors, 
sticks,  Sco, 

Frobel's  gifts. 

do , 


A  complete  set  of  materials. 


Frdbel'sgifto 


A  ftill  set  of  the  ordinary 
apparatus  and  furniture, 
blackboards,  globes,  prisms, 
&,c. 


Frobel's  gifts 


The  nsnal  Kindergarten  ma- 
terial, piano,  birds,  flowers, 
pictures,  &c 

Miss  Coe's  Kindergarten  ma- 
terial, cabinet'  containing 
specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory, piano,  &c. 

Many  of  Frobel's  gifts,  piano, 
bla<".k  board,  plants,  uirds, 
tables,  pictures,  illustra- 
tions of  the  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, and  mineral  kingdoms, 

A  ruled  blackboard,  squared 
tables,  small  chairs,  &c. 


Frobel's  gifts,  blocks,  balls, 

slats,  planes,  &,c 


Xflbct  of  tliesystauL 


13 


Thorough  pireparation  for  tUs 
lowest  elementary  grade  of 
the  schooL 


A  healthy  and  harmonioiiB  de- 
Telopmoat  of  both  body  and 
mincL 


Hiarmonions  development  It 
teaches  combination  of  know- 
ing with  doing. 

Promotes  physical  and  mental 
development. 


Veiy  bemeAdaL 


Improved  plqrsieal  conditlan 
and  strengthened  intelleots. 

Training  the  awakening  pow- 
ers of  a  child's  mind  in  a  nato- 
ral  and  healthy  manner,  and 
strengthening  his  threefold 
nature. 

Admirable  in  eveiy  reepeei, 
and  an  excellent  means  of  in- 
suring superior  application  ta 
after  stuoies. 


Excellent. 


Growth  in  evoiy  direction. 


The  body  is  strengthened,  halh 
its  of  concentration  and  obe- 
dience formed,  conversational 
powers  developed,  &o. 

Command  of  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  strength,  agilitv, 
and  grace  of  body,  accuraey 
in  the  use  of  senses,  refine- 
ment of  imagination,  ease  and 
exactness  in  the  ase  of  Ian- 


e. 


tbi&  of  attention  and  order 
are  gained  and  the  moral  eiAM^ 
is  excellent. 


Grood. 


All  Kindergarten  material,    A  develonment  mnoftaS^  vi^ 
tables,  chaii-s,  blackboards,  \   phyoicaiu:;?    aatA   %    tNLi^-tSar 
[    plants,  birds,  &.O.  \    pTe^aiaraon.  tox  ^<^  «d:<3«&sfiA. 


'  \    <JiB«a. 

b  of- the  Brook*B  School  Kindergarten  and  'ham  wsm  \»«Qomfi  ikfyKct  ^  \^ 
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nhfihe  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continned. 


OocapationB  of  papQa. 


Apparatiis  and  appUanoes. 


Xftbot  of  tho  ayatantt. 


to 


11 


19 


13 


Singing,  lessons  in  color  and 
form,  gymnastics,  simple  les- 
sons in  £ngll8h  and  German, 
blackboariT  exercises,  draw- 
ing, classification  of  objects 
in  the  three  kingdoma,  &o. 


The   gifta,    occupations,    and 
gymnaatica  designed  by  Fro- 


Frobel's  oceapationa 


Frobel's  occupations,  bnilding, 
stick  and  taulct  laying,  draw- 
ing, sewing,  weaving,  d&c 

The  nsual  occupations  and 
German  lessons. 

Frobel's  Ist,  2d,  «d,  4th,  5th, 
9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  14th, 
15th,  and  IGth  gifts. 

Weaving,  folding,  interlacing, 
drawing,  poiforating,  build- 
ing, peas  work,  modelling, 
singing,  gymnostioa,  6co. 


Stick  laying,  network,  draw- 
ing, weaving,  pricking,  *  em- 
broidering, peas  work,  ring 
laying,  paper  folding,  and 
gymnastics. 

Usual  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 

All  of  Frobel's  gifts  and  occu- 
pations. 


Modelling,  sewing,  weaving, 
1st.,  2d,  and  3d  pfU,  obioct 
lessons,  gymnastics,  drawing, 
and  the  care  of  plants. 

All  Kinder^rten  occupations 
and  gifts  by  which  they  are 
taught  to  reason  and  reflect 
through  the  use  of  their 
bodily  senses  and  their  men- 
tal and  spiritual  perceptions. 

Frobel's  occ  upations  with  sing- 
ing and  primary  instruction 
for  children  over  six  yeara. 

All  of  FrSbel's  gifts  and  occu- 
pations. 


Object  leasona,  weaving,  per- 
forating,  marching,  ain^big, 
calisthenics,  Sto. 


Flowers,  birds,  flahea,  pict* 
ures,  and  the  twenty  gifta 
of  FrobeL 


All  the  material  neceaaary  for 
I-Xibel'a  ocoupationa,  piano, 

&0. 


Frobel's  gifta 


Frobel's  gifta,  chairs,  squared 
tables,  planta,  dec 


FrSbel's  gifts 


All  necessary  for  the  occupa* 
tiona. 

Balls,  blocka,  slatea,  peas, 
wax,  clay,  charta,  black- 
boards, plants,  pictnrea, 
flah,  birda,&c. 


FrSbel's 
tablets. 


gifts  and  Mfiller's 


Piano,    aquarium,     flowers. 

birds,  stuffed  animals,  and 

other  attractions. 
The  first  fourteen  gifta 


Kindergarten  tablea,  chairs, 
alatea,  and  natural  oldeota. 


Frobera  gifts  and  ol^ecta  for 
teaching  form,  color,  and 
number,  and  pictnrea  illua- 
trative  of  natural  history, 
of  art,  of  ph^'siology,  &o. 

All  necessary  for  the  occupa- 
tions, ruled  blackboarda, 
s<]nared  tables,  natural  hia- 
tory  charts,  &c. 

All  the  usual  apparatus  and 
materiala  for  oaiiathenica. 


Improved  physical  condition,  a 
strengthening  of  the  percep- 
tive and  reflective  powers,  and 
a  carefol  cultivation  of  tke 
heart. 


Habita  of  application  and  closa 
observation,  promotea  a  vigor* 
ous  growth  of  the  inteUect, 
with  remarkable  practical  de- 
velopmentofthemoral  nature. 

Promotes  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  facoltiea. 

It  cultivatea  a  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  renders  thc» 
accurate  in  intellectual  occa- 
I>ationa  and  cheerfol  in  disp 
position. 

A  healthy  developmoat  of  minti 
and  body. 

Good  beyond  onr  mostsanguiae 
hopea. 

Improved  physical  and  nervooa 
condition,  a  cultivation  of  tke 
powers  of  observation  and  ox- 
prcssion,  and  a  capacity  to  ap> 

Sreciate  and  ei^oy  wnatever 
I  beautiful  in  nature. 


It  is  the  education  of  haai, 
head,  and  heart. 

Very  good. 


Develoimient  of  the  threefoM 
nature  of  the  child. 


Excellent  in  eveiy  lespeot 


Improved  physical  and  nervovs 
condition,  skill  of  handa,  hab- , 
its  of  exactness,  order,  and 
cheerftil  obedience. 

Each  occupation  and  game  haa 
its  special  educational  value; 
each  isaddressedto  the  gradual 
and  healthy  development  of 
some  part  ox  the  ohihTs  natora. 
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C<mmeroidl  oolleget  and  KM^gSfri^  from  wUok  no  vtformnM^om  ftot  (tm  rtotML 


Name  and  location. 


1.  Commercial  collkoes. 

Commercial  department  of  Soathran  nniTeraity* 
Greensboro',  Ala. 

Art  and  Basineas  College,  Saoramenio,  CaL 

Pacilio  Busiueas  College,  San  Fitmciaco,  CaL 

Bk>omington  Business  University,  Bloominston,  IIL 

Western  Business  College,  Leavenworth,  Kana. 

Dolbcar's  Commerciiil  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Comer's  Coomiercial  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Spalding's  Commercial  Coflcga  Kansas  Ci^,  Mo. 

Parson's  Commercial  College,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Bryant  &.  Stratton  Business  College  and  Tele- 
graphic Institute,  SynM^use,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Union  BnainessCollege,  Mount  Union,  Ohio. 

Iron  Citv  College,  Pittoburgh,  Pa. 

Dolbcar's  Commercial  CoUege,  NftihviUe,  Tenn. 

Morgan  Business  College,  S^t  Lake  City,  Utah. 

2.  KnfDEBOlBTET. 

Some  Kindergarten,  Sacramento,  CaL 


Name  and  location. 


Miss  J.  Baldwin's  Kinderearten,  Bridgoportt  Cotxib. 
Kindergarten  of  Mra.  Brooka'a  School,  fieirtea 

Centre,  Mass. 
Franklin  A.  M.  Kindergartetn,  St  Loois,  Ho. 
Hamilton  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St  Looia^Mo. 
Humboldt  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  St  Loois,  Moi 
Humboldt  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Carondelot  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  South  St  Louis,  Ho. 
CarondelotP.  M.  Kindergarten,  South  Si  LchUi,1|0l 
DesPdres  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  South  St  Lod«,  )b. 
Bee  P^res  P.  M.  Kindergart^o,  South  St  Look  Ka. 
Kindergarten  of  Miss  Woodward's  Seminaiy,  Ibi^ 

ristown,  N.  J. 
Beacon  Street  School  Kindernrten,  Newark,  K./. 
Miss  Alston's  Kindergarten,  Newark,  H.  J. 
Kindergarten  of  Glens  Falls  Academy,  61fln•M^ 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Frederic  JonsaB't  Seboo^ 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Yolks-Kindorearten,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Mt  Yemen  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pt 


Tables  IV  Af(i>  V. — Memoranda. 


Name  and  location. 


L  COXMKBCIAL  C0LLS0B8. 

Commercial  doi>artment,  Eureka  CoUeeo,  EurekA,  HI 

Xock  Island  Business  CoUeee,  Bock  Island,  111 

Crescent  City  Conmiercial  College,  Evansville,  Ind 

College  of  Business,  Irvington,  JuA 

Normal  Business  College,  Brooklrn,  N.Y 

Williamsburg  Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

ITnlon  Business  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Franklin  Business  Institute.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Moore's  Business  College,  Piqua,  Ohio 

Long's  Business  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Burgess*  Business  College,  Galveston,  Tex 

2.  KindbroXbtex. 

Kindergarten  of  Homeeworth  SohooL  New  Haven.  Conn.  (747  Chapef  st) 
North  Side  Kindergarten.  Chicago.  111..  (148  Nortn  Dearborn  street) . . . 
The  Misses  Grant's  Kindergarten,  Chicago,  HL  (130  North  Dearborn  st) 

Kindergarten  of  Georgetown  Female  Seminary,  (Georgetown,  Ky 

Bates  Street  Kindergarten,  Lewiston,  Me.  (94  Park  s^eet) • 

^tes  Street  Kindergarten  Na  18,  Lewiston,  MeL(box512) 

Deutscher-FrSbel  Kindergarten  nnd  Elementarklaase,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Lombard's  Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass.  (21  Hancock  street) 

Follen  Street  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Moss 

Mrs.  Gardner's  Kindergarten,  «Tackson,  MiCh 

Minneapolis  Kindergarten  (Mrs.  £.  R.  Holbrook),  Minneapolis^  Minn... 

Madison  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  St  Louis,  Mo.  (210  Olive  street) 

Madison  P.  M.  Kindercarten,  St  Louis,  Ma  (219  Olive  street) 

Miss  Alexander's  Kinaor^rten,  St  Louis,  Mo.  (1525  Pine  street) 

American  Kindergarten  (Miss  C.  G.  Hulse),  Newark,  N.  J 

Miss  Dora  Cushn:^'s  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.J 

Misses  French  and  Randolph's  Kindergarten,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J . . 

Kindergarten  of  the  Yineland  Institute,  Yineland,  N.  J 

Bomsen  Sti-eet  Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Kimlergarten  of  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Beed's  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (8  East 

Fifty-thlixl  street). 
Kindergarten  of  the  German-American  School  (Miss  Becker),  New 

York.  N.  Y.  (159  East  Eighty-fifth  street). 

Miss  Wright's  Kindergarten,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y , 

Centennial  Kindergarten  (Miss  Kuth  R.  Burritt),  Philadelphia,  Pa . . . 

Kfaidergarten  (Miss  Stuke),  Phihidelphia,  Pa.,  (447  North  Seventh  st) 
Longton's  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Bast  Side  Kindergarten,  Milwaukee,  Wis , 

Jvvinii  Place  Kindergarten,  Washington,  D.  C 

Kindergarten  of  Miss  Osborne's  ^hboV,  Washington,  D.  C.  (943  M  st) . 
Miss  ilooper'a  Kindergarten,  Waahini^Um,  B.  C  CLa  \>tov\.YvcV.\ 


Bmnarks. 


Not  a  distfaiot  deptrtsMot 

f  IfMMtd- 

Consolidated  with  Evmnlto 
Commercial  College^  ^ 

See  Commercial  deputan*  <* 
Butter  Univexaity;  idesticai- 

(Hosed. 

Closed.  -- 

See  Spencerian  BoaiiMii  ^^"^ 
lege;  IdeatioaL 

Suspended. 

Not  found. 

Closed. 

Closed. 


Closed. 

Closed.    • 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Belongs  to  the  piiUis 

svstem. 
Belongs  to  the  paUio 

system. 
See  Mrs.  Yolgt-jmeUs's 

manAmerican 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Suspended. 

Has  only  a  short  nmnier 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Suspended. 
Closed. 

See  Baltimore,  Ml 
Closed. 
See  Cohunbian'! 

identicaL 
Closed. 


See  Kindergart6B  (341 

119th  street). 
Closed.  ^  A^ 

See  Normal  Trafaifaig  Scbo^>*  * 

Kindergarten  Teachers. 
Removed;  not  found.        .^  ^ 
Disposed  of  to  Miss  Miua*^ 

Morton,  Camden,  K.J. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
CloMd. 
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REPORT   OF   THE  COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


List  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  from  whicJi  no  information  has  been  reaired. 


Name. 


Dadoville  Masonic  Female  In- 
stitute. 

Hamner  Hall  School  for  Boys 

Sonthwood  Select  School 

Ursnllno  Academy  of  St.  John 
Baptist. 

Lntheran  High  School 

St.  Ann's  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Prairie  Home  Seminary 

Batavia  Select  School 

!Napa  Seminary 

St.  Josouh's  Academy 

Howe's  Hich  School  and  Nor- 
mal Institute. 

Sacramento  Seminary 


Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

(Mrs.  U.  T.  Huddart). 
Academy  of  our  Lady  of  the 

Sacreu  Heart. 
Young  Ladies'  Boarding  and 

Day    School    (Mrs.   C.   E. 
Richardson). 

Young  Ladles'  Institute 

St.  John's  Male  Academy 

Sisters  of  the  Holv  Names 

Adairsvillo  High  School 

Academy  of  the  Immaculate 

Conception. 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Summerville  Academy 

Bai-nesville  High  School 

Byron  Academy 

Camak  Academy , 

Cartersville  Seminary 

Gilmer  Street  School , 

CentreviUo  High  School 

Select  School  for  Boys   and 

GirK 

O.  O.  Nelson  Institute 

Decatur  High  School 

Hawkinsville  High  School . . . 
Cherry  High  School 


Location. 


Union  Springs  High  School . . . 


Merc«r  High  School 

Academy  of  St  Vincent  de 

Paul. 
Taylor's  Creek  Academy 


Kelly  Springs  School . 

TVTiitesburg  Seminary 

Ursuline  Academy 

Loretto  Academy 

Benedict  Academy 

Chicago  Academy 


Institute  of  the  Infant  Jesus. . 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

The  Bettio  Stuart  Institute . . . 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

St.  Ignatius'  School , 

Collegiate  Instituto , 

John  Street  High  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy , 

St  Paul  s  Grammar  School 

Mt  Pleasant  High  School  and 

Female  Seminarj'. 
School  of  the  Parish  of  the 

Good  Shepherd. 

Warrendalo  College 

Christian  College 

St  Augustine's  Academy 

Christ  Church  Seminars^ 

Lexington  Select  Male'Sohool 


DadeviUe,  Ala. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Talleaega,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Fort  Smith,  Aik. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Little  Bock,  Ark. 
Rally  HUL  Ark. 
Batavia,  (;al. 
Napa  City,  CaL 
Oakland,  CaL 
Sacnunento,    CaL 

(6th  st  between 

JandK). 
Sacramento,    Cal. 

(I    St.  between 

10th  and  11th). 
San     Francisco, 

Cal. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


"Windsor,  Conn. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Key  West  Fla. 
Adaursvillo,  Go. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Augusta,  Ga. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Bamesville,  Go. 
Byron,  Ga, 
Camak,  Ga. 
Cartersville,  Ga. 
Cartersville,  Ga. 
Centre  ville,(xa. 
Cuthbert  Go. 

Dawson,  Ga. 

Decatur,  Ga. 

Hawkinsville,  Ga. 

Houston  County, 
Ga. 

Murray  County, 
Ga.  (874th  dis- 
trict). 

Penfleld,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Taylor's     Creek, 

(ja. 
Washin  gton 

County,  Ga. 
Whitesburg,  Go. 
Alton,  HL 
Cairo,  HL 
Chicago,  HI. 
Chicago,    HL   (11 

Eighteenth  st). 
Quin'cy,  HL 
Quincy,  HI. 
Springfield,  HI. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
La  Fayeite,  Ind. 
La  Grange,  Ind. 
New  Albany ,  Ind. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
"Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Mt.  Pleasant, 

Iowa. 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Georgetown,  Ky. 
Hustonville,  Ky. 
Lebanon,  Ky. 
Lexington,  jKy. 


Location. 


Cedar  Grove  Female  Seminary 

Visitation  A<»idexay 

Academy  of  St  Vincent  do 
Paul. 

Owenton  High  School 

Bath  Seminary 

Piof.  W.  H.  Luckhort's  School 

St  Charles  School 

Stilect  School 

Mt  St  Benedict's  Academy  . . 

Vanoeburg  Male  and  Femalo 

High  Scliool. 

Le  T6che  Seminary 

Feliciana  Femalo  Collegiate 

Institute. 
D'Aquin  Instituto 


Institution  of  the  Sisters  of 

St.  Joseph. 
University  School  (E.G.  Ven- 

ablo). 

Ursuline  Order 

Somerset  Academy 

St  Catharine's  Hall 

Family   School  for  Girls  at 

••The  Willows." 
Horpswell  Acxulcmy 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

All  Saiuts' School 

Richland  Sdiool  for  Boys 

School  of  Letters  and  Scienoes 
for  Boys. 

Cambridge  Male  Academy 

Mt  do  Sales  Academy 


Alnwick  Female  Seminary. . . 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Howard  Institute 

Mt  St  Agnes'  Academy 

St.  Thomas'  Home  School 

Milton  Academy 

Evandalo  Homo  School 


Prof.  HcnTT  Oagg's  Academy 
School  for  Young  Ladies  (Mrs. 
Gushing). 

St.  Joseph's  Select  School 


Home   and    Day  school    for 
Girls  (Mre.  James  P.  Walker). 
Home  School  for  Boys 


Eaglenest. 


Boarding    and    Day    School 

(Mrs.  M.  C.  Brooks). 
Home  School  for  Boys 


Highland  Institute 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Academy 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  La 

Saletto. 

Assumption  School 

Mrs.  Whcaton's  Day  School. . . 

St.  Louis  School , 

St.  Paul's  Female  Seminary. .. 
Brookhaven  High  School  for 

Boys. 
Hi\^U  School 


LouisviUe,  Ex. 
Maysville.  Kr. 
MorganfieU,  tj. 

Owcnton,Ky. 
OwiiigsviUe,KT. 
Paris,  Kv. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Portland,  St.  (Ce> 

dor  Grove). 
Vanceboig,  £y. 

Baldwin,  Ia 
Jackaoo,  Ia. 

New  OrieoBS.  La. 

(282     Bayoa 

Road). 
New  Oric«ii8,La. 
(box  15S5). 
New  Orieaas,  La. 

New  Orieass,  La. 
Athens,  He. 
Augusta,  M». 
Faimlngtoo,  He. 

North  Harpsvcil, 

Me. 
Portland,  Ha. 

Baltimore,  VA. 
Baltimore,     Hd. 

a45La]iTafeft). 
Baltimore,     Hi. 
(78  Read  it). 
Cambridge,  Hd. 
Near  Caumsrille, 

Md. 
Conteo's  Staiiaa, 

Md. 
Near    Emmitts- 

bnrg,  Md. 
MaUhews'  Store 

P.a.Hd. 
Mt  WashingtoiL 

Md. 
Owings'  Hmt, 

Md. 
Philopolis  P.  0., 

Md. 
Near     Port   De- 
posit Md. 
St  Denis,  Hd. 
Boston,    Haas- 

(Highlands.  133 

Warren  st). 
Cambridgcport, 

Mass. 
Jamaica      Plain, 

Mass. 
Marblehead, 

Mass. 
Nowburyport, 

Mass. 
Newton    Centre, 
Mass. 

Northboroogh, 

Mass. 
Petersham,  Haas. 
Baraga,  Mich. 
Marquette,  Hich. 

St  Paul,  Hina. 
St  Pool  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  PauLMinn. 
Brookhaven, 

Miss. 
f^yette^Misa. 
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List  of  institutions  for  secondary  instrucHoUf  ^c — Contumed. 


lo  Infttitate 
Academy. . 


gh  School 


linary  for  Girls 
t's  Academy... 


kcadcmy 

of  St   l^nmcis  de 

>f  the  Sacred  Heart. 

^h  School 

School 

h  School 

r>'8  Aca<h-m V 

Selt^t  School 

ind  Day  Schor»l  for 

adies  (Miiisea  Clai'k* 

Bush). 

md  Day  School  for 

Liodies    (Miss   £;in- 

;'s  Classical  School 


rtitnto 

th'H  Academy 

a  l*reparatory 

I  SchooL 

College  for  Young 

male  Acailcmy 

lirothors'  Academy 
iversity  (academic 
ent). 

th'rt  Aca(l<'my 

id  French  liolirdin;; 
Schmd. 
ad   English    Uome 

G.  Bryan's  Boanl- 
)\  for  Youni;  Ladies. 

aleCnlh;Zc 

's  Academy 

a  Ae.idemy 

»ool  foi'  YiMin;^  Lii- 
damc  dc  Castro). 

's  Academy 

I  Union  Si-hool  and 

y. 

Classical     Union 

lall  Academy 

S< 'mi  nary  lor  lioys  . 

R  Semiiuiry 

dies'  Seminary,  ]!klt. 

Female  Seminary . . . 

Quu's  School 

cadcmy  and  Union 

rillo  Academy 


hool  for  Young  La- 
is Mackie). 
lud  Day  School  for 
Ladies  (Mrs.  J.  T. 

:). 

md  Day  Si-hool  for 
jadieM  (Mrs.  St;*er). 
td  Fremdi  lioardini; 
Scho<d  (Mrs.  Wil- 

d  French  School  for 
ladicH  (Miss  Ayres). 
rench,  and  G<rnian 
;  and  Day  School 
•mstock). 

rench.  and  German 
;  and  Day  Scliool 
ixretson). 


Gholson,  Miss. 
Holly    Springs, 

Miss. 
Pass    Christian, 

Miss. 
Yazoo,  Miss. 
Cape    Girardeau, 

Mo. 
Palmyra,  Mo. 
S  t  e  .*  Geneviere, 

^lo. 
St  L<mi8,  Mo. 
Antrim,  N.  H 
Conway,  N.  H. 
Dover,  N.  H. 
Manchester,  N.H. 
Marlboro',  N.  H. 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 


Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Tai>lin,N.J. 
Madison,  N.  J. 
N  o  a  r     Madison^ 

N.J. 
Phiiufield,  N.  J. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Alfrecl,  N.  Y. 

Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Binshamton,  N.  Y. 
BroiiklvTi,  N.  Y. 
lirooklVn,  N.  Y. 
BnMdilyn,   N.    Y. 

(2:w     liaymond 

street), 
r.ullalo,  N.  Y. 
Chamjilain,  N.  Y. 

Clarence,  N.  Y. 

Flatbush,  N.  Y. 
Flnshinjur,  X.  Y. 
Gainesville,  N.  Y. 
Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
llartlVml,  N.Y. 
Hennetta,  N.  Y. 

Lawroncovillc, 

N.  Y. 
Ncwburgh,  N.  Y. 

N(!W  York,  N.  Y. 
(7  E.  42d  St.). 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

(12  E.  47th  St.). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(20  W.  30th  St.). 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

(15  W.42dst.). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(32  VV.4Uthst.). 

*N<«w  York.  N.  Y. 
(52  W.  47th  st). 


English,  French,  and  German 

School   for   Young   Ladies 

(Miss  Haines). 
French  and  English  Boarding 

and    Day    School   (MUes. 

D'Onnieulx  and  Keith). 

Gardner  Institnto 

Hendrick  Institute 

Lyons  Collegiate  Institute  — 
Madame  de  Valencia's  Institute 
Madame  O.  da  Silva's  School . . 
Miss  Burgess'  School 

School  for  Boys  (Mrs.  George 

Yandenboff). 
School  for  Young  Ladies  (Mrs. 

Grimts). 
Seabury  Seminary 

Ursuline  Academy 

Homo  Institute 

Cary  Collegiate  Seminary 

Car>-  School 

Sisterhood  of  Gray  Nuns 

Sisters  of  St  Ann 

Parma  Institute 

Pelham  Female  Institute 

Boys  and  Girls*  School  (Miss 

Woodcock). 
Birds'    Nest  Cotti^  Home 

School. 

Classical  School 

Hartford  Academy 

Koble  School  (Mary  J.  Jack- 
son). 

Home  Institute 

Jackson  Military  Inetitnto 

UticA  Female  Academy 

White  Plains  Female  Institute 

White  Plains  Seminary ....  ^. . 

Private  School 

MlUs  River  Academy 

Female  Seminary 

Female  Seminary 

St  AuOTstine's  Normal  School 
and  Collegiato  Institute. 

Ursuline  Academy 

St.  Aloysius  Seminary 

Friends'  Boarding  School 

Carlcton  College 

St  Clary's  Academy  for  Young 

Ladies. 
Portland  Academy  and  Female 

Seminary. 

St  Paid'a  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

St  Paul's  Academy 

Belleftmt^^  Academy 

Bethlehem  Homo  School  for 

Boys. 

Columbia  High  School 

Boarding   S<'hool   for  Young 

Ladif^   (Mary   B.  Thomas^ 

sisters). 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 


N. 


Now  York,  N.  Y. 

(10     Gramercy 

Park). 
New  York.  N.Y. 

(277      Madison 

ave.    cor.    40th 

St). 

Now  York,  N.Y. 

(020  Gth  ave.). 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

(33W.42dst). 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

(5  £.  22d  St). 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(33  W.  130th  St). 
Now  York,  N.Y. 

(17  W.  38th  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(108W.47thst). 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(lOG W.  42d  St). 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

(23  W.  48th  St). 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

(125  W.  42d  8t). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(East    Morrisa- 

nia). 
Nvack,  N.  Y. 
Oakfleld,  N.  Y. 
Oakfleld,  N.  Y. 
Ogdensburgh, 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Purma,  N.  Y. 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N. 

IUiinebeck,N.  Y. 

Bochester,  N.  Y. 
South    Hartford, 

N.Y. 
Syracuse,  If.  Y. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Ut  lea,  N.Y. 
White  Phkin^  N. 

Y. 
White  PUdns,  N. 

Y. 
Dunn's  Book,  N. 

C. 
Henderson 

County,  N.  C. 
imisboroVN.  C. 
Kaloigh,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mt    Pleasant, 

Ohio. 
S.vTOcusc,  Ohio. 
Jacksonville, 

Oreg. 
Portland,  Oreg. 

St  Paul,  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
Sali-m,  Orea 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Columbia,  Pa^ 
Downingtown, 
Pa. 

Germantown,  Pa. 
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Li$t  nf  ip*titiiHoia  for  tewnAtrf  butnution,  ^. —  CootlDaed. 


E<'bnn]fiirYi>uuELiiilieB  (SIlu 
Julia  A.  ^UiuDl. 

Aea&emy  of  our  taAy  at  Uie 

SacreilDiyirt. 
St.  Uar;'BAcailcm;forZoilIlg 

CuilcBia'loIn-.HIiitf 

Eaton  Femida  luBtltnU 

SbXa^ler'i  Amdpinr 

Aotliimy  of  lUo  AaaiiiDpUou. . 
Acadmy  of  Uie  Sleten   of 

Bof  B' Belcct  ScboDl 

CoUegUtaSohDol 

CoUigiatiBScbool 

Coovrat  of  tbp  Bortely  of  tbe 

Holy  CLild  Jrsiu. 
Eniit  Walnut  Street  Pemolii 

Siiclisb  Bud  Cluoical  School 

Inglcsldo  Scniliiai7 

MJu  E.  M.  Bennett's  Scbool. . . 

Mis  T.  P.  Bnnrn'a  School. . . . 

Ut.    Yemen    Btiminor;   and 

S1.Jo«c'iS°BjtSidciiiY 

Si-lect  Sdiool,  (Ui.  £.'  Kolwrts) 

Ury  Honse  Academy 

VsUnce  Slnet  Seminar;  for 
Xunng  Ladi««. 

The  BlBhop  BoMiDBn  InaUtnta. 

Si.  HiEcdlcfa  Avadcm  J 

CBlbolln  FtmHlt  ik>niluary  .... 
Cnuimt  of  the  Sacred  He-irt.. 
Aeodcmy  of  the  Inuiiaovdal« 

Haatua  Academy 

Academy  of  thoSaeredBoaft, 

BI.Bcrnord'fl  Academy 

Academy  of  onr  Laiiv  of  Mrrcy 
Crauline  IniUIulB  (Valle  Cra- 

BiTwer  Normal  School 

A  cadeniv  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 

St.  Steiibsn'B  Soboal 

Oak  GioTe  Academy.... 

Chapel  mil  High  Echool 


GarniDDtoff 
y-bll.),  Va.  11 

Harrlgbnrg.  Pa 

noUiiluyBbar 

Pa. 
.Trmoy  Shore,  1 
Kennctt  t5qaai 

Pa, 
Lalrobp.Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(ChBrry  at., 

aboTo  OthJ. 
Fhlladrlnbia,  Pa. 

|B,W.  cor.  Broad 

andWalnntBU.). 
PhlLulclphla.  Pa. 

(lOthandSpmce 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PhDsdelphia,  Pa. 
(IffiliralnutBt,). 
Phlladdpbia,  Pa. 


Phllodelphlft,  Pa. 
(OiforJ  Cbotch 

kai, 
Phfhidclphln,  Pa. 
Iiai6  VTallaOD 

Pltlsbnreh,  Pa. 
SI.  Man'  B,  Pn, 
Sharon  IIliL  Pa, 
Torrcadate,  Pa. 
Woit  Chester,  Pa. 


Koar  Columbia, 

Green  wood,  S.C, 
Sumter.  B,  C. 
■WIUioBton.  8.  C. 
Cavo^Sprins, 

ChiipelBIIl,TBmi. 


Female  Inatitntc. 

FlaaPond  Beminaiy 

IlarrlBon  High  School 

Falrninont 

Oalc  GruTG  Acadumy 

Powder  Spring*  Acaden^  — 

Fulfon  AeadetaT 

Comherland  Inatitnla 

Spring  Hill  Female  Academy . 

WoJnut  Grove  Academy 

Watann  Academy 

Oakluia  Usle  and   Femalo 

Canrent  of  the  InQunata  Woid 

Unulmu  Acaik-my 

Ht.Mary'BHall 

Convent  of  Onr  Lady  of  Ver- 

New  Hampton  Inatltnto 

Hantirirk  Academy 

J^oudomlcrry  Aeadcmy. ....... 

Sharebum  Cent  lal  Uleli  School 

Underhlll  Academy 

Academy  of  the  V^ltaUta.... 

St.  Marv's  Academy 

Ann  Smith  Academy 

St  Mary'ii  Academy 

SL  Patrick'a  Female  Aeadcmy. 

Sontbcm  Female  Institute 

Oak  HiU  lost  Jtato 

Academy  of  the  Viaitatlan 

Lindaloylnatitoto 

St.  JoBepK'*  Academy 

St.  Mary'B  School 

WaopBcB  County  Academy  . . . 

Gymnaalnm     der    EvancrL. 
Xuth.   Synodo    von    Wto- 

Academy  of  the  VIiilatioii_ . . , 
Acodeiuy  of  the  Saertd  litfort 

Capitol  Iliil  Female  Seminary . 

EmerBon  luBtllnto  (Cluulea  B. 
Young.Jr.t. 

Plnkncy  Inatitnte 

Thompaon  Academy 

TnunEljidle8'Seminnry(Mi8« 
Cberukeo  Female  Seminary . . . 

St,  Slicbaera  CoDe™ 

Univeralty  of  Waahingtou  Tir 
St.  Joaeph'B  Academy..,. 


?S5?^ 


UudmbiUTL 


I*«lDetefcTa 
Me^&,TK 


Ut.  de  CbuDl 
near  Whetlim 
W.Va. 

■Wlieflliip,W,ra 


Wataton,TIa 


I  *and  E|.      „ 
■WaahiogHft  0- 

YorkaviLl. 


C.lilMItt.).^ 
KearTaUlT^ 

tod-Ter. 
Santa  Ft^S.Vo. 
SMUle.  WiA 
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Tablb  YL^Memaranda. 


Kame. 


Bev.  N.  H.  Esgleston^a  EngUah  aod  Clas- 
sical Schooflor  Boys. 

Home  School  for  Young  Ladies  (Mrs.  J. 
S.  Harlem). 

Taylor  Academy 

Poach  Orchard  High  School 

Corinth  Academy 

nemington  Institute 

HilUard  Institnte 

Hacon  County  Seminary 

Washington  Jmstitute 

If  t  Zion  Institute 

Hasonic  Institute 

D.  Campbell's  Home  School 

Toccoa  CoUegiate  Institute 

St.  Francis  S^verins'  School 

Isew  Providence  Academy 

1a  Hue  County  High  School 

Hemingsburg  Seminary 

Kentucky  High  School 

Clay  Seminary 

Patterson  Female  Institute 

St.  Vincent's  Academy 

Blue  Hill  Academy 

Honlton  Academy 

Melrose  School 

Samuel  T.  Lester's  Seminary  for  Young 

Ladies  and  Girls. 
Darlington  Academy 

SI  Clement's  Hall 

ICechanicstown  Male  and  Female  Sem- 
inary. 

Codman  Mansion  Home  School 

Hopkins  Academy 

pTMton  Cottage  School 

Select  Sdliool 

Bod  Wing  Collegiate  Institute 

lokA  Collegiate  Institute 

Parks'  Female  Institute 

Lincoln  Institute 

Van  Benssclaer  Academy 

Lake  Village  Select  School 

LandaflT  High  School 

Baymond  High  School 

Famum  Preparatory  School 

Bonnd  Brook  Institute 

Holse  Seminary 

Boarding  and  Day  School  (Misses  French 

and  Bandolph). 
Boarding  an<l  Day  School  for  Young 

Ladies  (Misses  Bucknall). 

TTng  Seminary 

A.  T.  Baldwin's  Piivate  School  for  Boys 

Bemsen  Street  School 

St.  Mail's  Academy 

Bede  Hall  (boardine  school  for  bovs)  . . . 
Boardin^and  Day  School  on  the  itudsou 

(Mina  £.  E.  Dana). 
Marshall  Seminary  of  Easton 

Half  Moon  Institute 

Kearsargo  School  for  Boys 

Jackson  Institute 

Charlier  Institute  for  Young  Ladies 

Dr.  Van  Nonnan's  Classical  School 


Location. 


Granby,  Conn 

Norwalk,Comi 

Wilmington,  Del 

Buena  vista,  Ga 

Corinth,  Ga 

Flemington,  Cra 

Forsyth,  Ga 

Hicks' Mills,  Ga 

Linton,  Ga 

MtZion,Ga 

Ringgold,  Ga 

Rutlcdge,  Ga 

T<K;coa,  Ga 

Dyerville,  Iowa 

Kew  Providence,  Iowa. . 
BufEalo,  Ky 

Flomingsburg,  Ky 

Frankfort,Ky 

Manchester,  Ky 

North  Middletown,  Ky . . 

Fairfield,  La 

BluoHilLMe 

Honlton,  Me 

ISaltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Darlington,  Md 

EUicottCity.Md. 

Mechanicstown,  Md 

Boston,  Mass.  (24th  ward) 

Hadlcy,Mass 

Newton,  Mass 

Mankato,Minn 

Bed  Wing,  Minn 

Iuka,MiBS 

Bipley.Miss 

Jetfcrson  City,  Mo 

Benssclaer,  Mo 

Lake  ViUage,  N.  H 

Landaff,N.lH 

Baymond,  N.  H 

Bovcrly,N.  J 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J . . . 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J . . . 


Grange,  N.  J 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y.    (25 
Tompkins  Place). 

Brookh-n,  N.  Y 

Brookl>-n,N.Y 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y 

DobW  Ferry,  N.Y.... 

Ea8ton,N.  Y 

Half  Moon,  N.Y 

Kingston,  N.  Y ' 

MoiTisania,  N.Y 

NowYork,N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 


Bemarks. 


Bemoved  to  Willkmstown,  Mass. 
Closed. 

Sold  to  the  city. 

Suspended. 

See  St.  Cloud  High  School;  identi- 
cal. 

Name  changed  to  Tranquil  Insti- 
tute. 

Suspended.' 

Not  found. 

Name  changed  to  Adams'  Practical 
School  * 

Not  found. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  found. 

For  primary  instruction  only. 

Closed. 

See  La  Bue  English  and  Classical 
Institute;  identical. 

Merged  into  Kalamont  High 
SchooL 

Name  changed  to  Kentucky  Eclec- 
tic Institute. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Temporarilv  closed. 

See  Table  VIL 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Became  a  part  of  the  public  school 

system,  September,  1877. 
Clewed. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Now  a  free  high  school. 

Closed  and  succeeded  by  Hillside 

Boarding  and  Day  SchooL 
Probably  now  a  part  of  the  publio 

school  system. 
Sold  to  the  Norwegian  Lutherans. 
See  luka  Presbyterial  Male  High 

SchooL 
Closed. 
See  Table  IIL 
Suspended. 

Now  a  public  grammar  schooL 
Only  a  common  schooL 
Has  no  permanent  instructors. 
See  Table  VIL 

Closed.  ) 

Suspended. 
Bemoved  to  Baltimore,  Md. 

Name  changed  to  Cedar  Grove 
Boardmg  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Not  found. 

Suspended. 

SeeColumbianlnstitute;  identical. 
See  St  Mary's  School;   probably. 

idcuticaL 
Suspended. 
Bemoved  to  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Name  changed  to  Friends'  Semi- 
nary of  Easton. 

Sold  to  the  district. 

Closc<l.  ^^       ^    r. 

See  Jackson  Institute,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (Boston  avo.  and  167th 
street);  idcnticaL 

SnccewltMl  by  French  and  English 
School,  Mile.  Lcnz,  principal. 
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Table  VI. — Memoranda — Continued. 


^amo. 


English,  French^nd  German  School  for 
Young  Ladies  (Miss  C.  A.  Uinsdalo). 

Fort  TVashingtou  English  and  French 
Institute. 

Gorman> American  Institute 


Girard  Institute 

Lespinasse  Fort  Washington  Institute . 
Mr.  Hammond's  School 


Park  Institute 


North  Granvillo  Seminary 

Ogdenkburg  Educational  Institute 

Boys  and  Girls'  Institute  (Mrs.  Clear- 
water). 

St.  Mark's  School 

Trumansburg  Academy 

Uowland  School 

Woodhull  Academy 


Locust  Hill  Seminary 


Yonkers  Military  Academy 

Mohegan  Lake  School 

Harlowe  Creek  Academy. . . 
Biddle  Memorial  Institute. . 


Lovejoy  Academy 

"Wcntworth  Male  Academy. 
Stantonsburg  High  School . 


Yadkinvillo  School 

Canton  Collegiate  Institute 

Hainoville  Academy  and  Training  School 

Koch  and  Crumbaugh's  School 

Canaan  Academy 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary 

Ercildoun  Seminary  for' Young  Ladies. .. 


Friends*  Select  School. 


Mt  Dempsey  Academy 

Mnncy  Seminary 

Aldino  English  and  (Classical  Institute 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Yuung 
'    •■  s(Mi88Eldn  " 

for  Young 
fum). 


Ladies  (Miss  Eldfredge). 
School  for  Young  Lad^  (Anne  Y.  Bnf- 


Select  Prlyate School  (Miss  F.  Croighton). 
Washington  Institute  for  Young  Ladies 
(Miss  Mary  E.  Clarke). 


i  West  Penn  Square  Academy , 
West  Walnut  Street  School . 


Eildon  Seminary 

Li^xington  Female  High  School. 

Male  High  School 

Khoa  Academy 


McXenzie  College  (preparatory  depart- 
ment). 
HcMinn  Grange  High  School 


Chattanooga  High  School 

Owensville  High  School . . 
Christ  Church  School 


Church  and  Home  School  for  Girls  and 

Small  Boys. 
English  and  French  School  for  Young 

Ladies  (Miss  S.  L.  Jones). 
Muskogee  Institute 


Location. 


New  York,  N.Y 
New  York,  N.Y 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (336 
W.  29th  street). 

NewYork,N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

New   York,  N.  Y.    (40 

W.  29th  sti*eet). 
New  York,  N.Y , 


North  Granvillo,  N.  Y. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 

Poughkeepaio,  N.  Y — 


Near  Bochostcr,  N.  Y. 
Trumansburg,  N.Y... 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y  . . 
Woodhull,N.Y 


Yonkers,  N.  Y 


Yonkers,  N.Y 

Yorktown,  N.  Y 

Carteret  County,  N.  C . 
Charlotte,N.C 


K4aelgh,N.C 

Wcntworth, N. C  ... 
Wilson  Ck>unty,  N.  C 


Yadkinville,N.C 

Canton,  Ohio 

Maineville,  Ohio . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Windsor,  Ohio .  - . 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Ercildoun,  Pa 


Gormantown,  Pa.  (Ger- 
mantown  avo.). 

Landisburg,  Pa 

Muncv,  Pa 

Philaaelphia,Pa 


Philadelphia,    Pa.    (6U 

Marshall  street). 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


Bemarks. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1519 
Walnut  street). 

Shoemakertown,  Pa 

Lexington  C.  H-,  S.  C  .  .. 
Columbia,  Tenn 


Greenoville,  Tenn. .. 
McKenzie,  Tenn ... 
Mouse  Creek,  Tenn . 
Ooltewah,  Tenn. . . . 


Owensville.  Tex 
Fairfiix,  Vt 


Hemdon,  Ya. 


EnsiUah  and  Classical  School 


k  •  •  ««fett  •  •  •  bV 


Washington,  D.  C.  (121 
Marvland  ave.  n.  e.). 

Eul'aula,  Ind.  T.  (Creek 
Nation). 

Santa  F6,  N.  Mez 


Closed. 

Closed  and   sacoeedcd    bj  Ftct 

Washington  Fnanch  CdlM^. 
See  Moeller  Institute ;  iilentifal 

Not  found. 
Closed. 
Not  found. 

See  New  York  Latin  School;  kka* 

ticaL 
Not  in  existence. 
Not  in  existence. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Table  VIIL 

Now  a  part  of  the  public  schod 

system. 
Name  changed  to  School  for  Toosf 

Ladies  and  Children. 
Not  in  existence. 
Not  in  existence. 
Only  a  common  schooL 
Now  Biddlo  University ;  see  Tabll 

IX. 
Not  found. 
Not  found. 
See  Hopewell  Academy,  StaatoBS* 

burg;  identicaL 
Not  found. 
Closed. 

Now  a  public  high  tchooL 
Closed. 

Not  in  exlstenoe. 
Not  in  existence. 
Bemoved  to  West  Chester  xatSa 

the  name  of  Darlington  S«Bii> 

nary  for  Young  Ladies. 
See  Philadelphia. 

Not  in  existence. 

Bemoved. 

See  English  andClassieallnititate; 

identicaL 
Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

and  LitUe  Giris  (probSdy  Ues- 

tical). 
Closed  and  knceeeded  by  Laaf^ 

Select  Academy. 
Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Columbia  High  SchooL 

Closed  and  succMded  by  Edwaiw 

Academy. 
See  Table  vn. 

See  McMinn  County  A^ricoltnril 

and  Scientific  School;  identicu 
See  Ooltewah  .^toademy;  probaUj 

identicaL 
Not  found. 
Closed  and  succeeded 

plain  Hall,  Highgute. 
See   Homdon  Female 

identicaL 
Bemoved;  not  found. 

Closed. 

Closed. 
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REPORT  OP  THE   COMMISSIONER,  OP.  EDUCATION, 


Table  VII. — Memoranda, 


Xamo. 


Talladega  College 

Crawfonl  High  School 

Bethlehem  Acndeiny 

L.NimlQnd  Military  Instituto 

I«'raiikliii  Family  School 

Claesir^il  and  Mathematical  School 

(William  H.  Brooka,  a.  m.). 

"Warren  Academy 

Pre.paratoiy  Department  of  Bur- 

Imgton  College. 
Rntgers  College  Grammar  School . . 
Gcrmantown  Froporatory  School. . . 

Select  nigh  School  for  Young  Men 
and  Boys. 

Glcnwood  Classical  Seminary 


Location. 


ToUadcga,  Ala 

Dalton^Ga; 

Elizabethtown^  Ky 

Glendale.Ky 

Topsham,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass.  (47  Winter  street) 

"Wobnm,  Mass 

Burlington,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Gcrmantown,  Pa.  (comer  Main 

and  Mill  streets). 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

West  Brattleboro',  Vt 


Hwnarlrii. 


Preparatory  department  clotel; 

scliool  tranaferrad  to  TaUi 

VI. 
See  Table  VI. 
No  information  received. 
No  information  received. 
See  Table  VI. 
Principal  deceased. 

No  information  received. 
No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 
Sco  Gcrmantown  Academy. 

Name  chan^red  to  North  Braid 
Street  Select  School  furTaao; 
Men  and  Boys. 

See  Brattleboro*  Academy: 
identicaL 
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Table  VIII. — Memoranda, 


Name. 


HimtBYiUe  Female  Seminary 

Hocker  College 

Hargueiite  Institate 

Ohio  Wealeyan  Female  College 

Mary  Axma  Lonestreth's  School . .. 
Paine  Female  College 


Location. 


Hnntflville,  Ala 

Lexington,  Ky 

NewYork,N.T.(18E 

46th  St). 
Delaware,  Ohio 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Goliad,  Tex 


Name  changed  to  Botherwood  Home. 
Name  chan^d  to  Hamilt>oin  FemalefioIVieai 
Bemoved. 

Consolidated  with  Ohio  WeatoyiB  TJii- 

xenitj. 
Closed. 
Closed,  and  sacoeeded  by  GcUad  Cdlkgk 


List  of  inaUtuHona  for  the  superior  inatruoHon  of  women  from  whkh  no  i^formaUon  htu  htm 

received. 


Name. 


Sarah 


Centenary  Institnte — 
School  for  girls  (Miss 
Porter). 

Young  Ladies'  Institute 

Fnrlow  Masonic  Female  Col* 

lege. 
Cherokee  Baptist  Female  Col- 
lege. 
Semmaxy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Female  College  of  Indiana  — 
St  Mary's  Academic  Institute 

Warrendale  Female  College. .  ■ 

8t  Catherine's  Academy 

Kentucky  College 

Patapsco  Femide  Institute 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

Female  College 

Sharon  Female  College 

Academy  of  the  Visitation . . . 

Dclacove  Institute , 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Athensum  Seminary 

St  Clare's  Academy 


Location. 


Summerfleld,  Ala. 
Farmington,  Conn. 

Windsor,  Conn. 
Americus,  Ga. 

Borne,  Ga. 

Chicago,  HI. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
St  Mary's  of  the 

Woods,  Ind. 
Georgetown,  Ky, 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Pewee  Valley,  Ky. 
EUicottCity.Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 

(Highlands). 
Sardis,  Miss. 
Sharon,  Miss. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Near  Albany,  N.  T. 
Brooklyn.    N".    T. 

(cor.   Clinton  st 

and  Atlantic  av.). 
Baffiao,N.Y. 


Name. 


Jane  Grey  School 

English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man SchooL 
Asheville  Female  CoUege. .. . 
Madame  Clement's  Sohwd  ... 


Academy  of  Notre  Dame. . . . 
Chegaray  Institute 

Cottage  Hill  Seminary 

Columbia  Female  College . . . 

La  Grange  Female  College . . 

St  Cecil&'s  Female  College . 

Savannah  Female  College. . . 

Austin  CoUegiate  Female  In- 
stitute. 

Bryan  Female  Seminary 

Grsuvcston  Female  High 
SchooL 

Ursuline  Academy 

Mozart  Institute 

Virginia  Female  lostitate  . . 

W^eyan  Female  Institnte. 

Parkersburg  Female  Acad- 
emy. 


Ht  Morris,  ST. 
New  York,  ».  T. 

(222MadiBaBsr.). 
Asheville,  N.  a 
GermantowB 

(Phila.),  Pa  (W. 

Walnut  Use). 
Philadelphia,  Fl 
Philadelphia   Pa 

(1527  SpniMit). 
York,  Fa. 
Columbia.  &C. 
La  Grange,  TcBB. 
Nashvil]i,TeDii. 
Savannah,  TMb. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Bryan,  Tex. 
Galvesfton,Ttt. 

Do. 
Staunton,  Va 

Do. 

Do.  ^ 

ParkersbuiK   w. 
Va. 
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Table  IX. — Memoranda, 


Kune. 


Korth  Western  Ghriatiaa  UniTenity 

Warren  College 

81  Clement's  Hall 

Hamline  Uniyersity 

Hannibal  College 

WUson  College 

Kewberry  College 

MbKenzie  College 


Location. 


Irvington,  Ind 

Bowlnig  Green,  Ky  — 

EllicottCityrMd 

Near  Minneapolis,  Minn 

HannibfJ,Mo 

Wilson,  isr.C 

Walhalla,  S.C 

MoKenzie,  Tenn 


Kaoie  ohaoged  to  Butler  Unirenltr. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

See  Wilson  Collegiate  Ina*  uite^  Ts> 

bleVL 
Bemoved  to  Newberry. 
See  Table  VIL 


CoUege»from  whioh  no  infwmaMion  ha»  been  received. 


Name. 


La  Grange  College 

Christian  College  of  the  State 
"of  California. 

St  BonaTenturo's  College — 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  'Dniver- 

sity. 

Central  University 

College  of  the  Junmacnlate 

Conception. 

New  Orleans  University , 

Mt  St  Mary's  College 

Jefferson  College 

'Christian  University 

Westminster  College 

Thayer  College 

Alfred  University , 

Martin  Luther  College 


Location. 


La  Grange,  Ala. 
Santa  BMa,  CaL 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Millersburg,  Ey. 

Bichmond,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
£mmittsburg,Md. 
Washinston,  Miss. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Kidder,  Mo. 
Alfred,  N.Y. 
BufUo,  N.  Y. 


Name. 


St  Louis  CoUoge 

Capital  University 

Ohio  Central  College 

Bichmond  College 

Pacific    University    and 

Tualatin  Academy. 

Lincoln  University 

La  Salle  College 

Burritt  College 

University  or  St.  Maiy.. . 

Marvin  College 

Emory  and  Henry  College 
Flo  None   College    and 

Teachers'  Semmary. 
Gonzaga  CoUege 


Location. 


New  York,  N.  T 
(228-232  W.4ad8i;. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Iberia,  Oliio. 
Bichmond,  Ohto. 
Forest  Grove,  Oitg. 

Chester  County,  Pa 

Philadel^ia,Pa 

Spencer,Teim. 

Galveston.  Tei. 

Waxahaehie,  To. 

Emory,  Va. 

St  Francis  Station, 

Wis. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Iowa  Wealejrui  tialvenlty,  Mt  Pleaiaot,  lowi 

Oomell  Colloao,  Ut.  TonuMi.  Iowa 

Oikalooaa  CaueKe.  OakalooM.  lowk 

PenD  Callsgt,  OSkilooaa,  Iowa ■ 

CantMl  Didvantty  of  lowk,  Fellii,  Iowa 

ToborCaUen  Tabor,  lomi 

Wmtam  CoUoge,  Woatorn  Collegs,  Io«» 

Baker  Unirsidty,  Baldwin  Cltv,Kaa« 

T,i_tn_jr.-,_i.i._  ■"-•iiiinSt  Kana 


HisUa^  CEUTenltT,  Ulghl 
UiUTflialtj  of  ^■"■"■,  Iaw.  _ 
~  B&tB  AgrtoDlmnl  C< 


;?&.' 


SL  Maiy'B  CoUas^  St.  liaiy'B,  Kaiia 

Waabbom  CoUue,  Topeka,  Kan* 

St  JoHph'a  College,  Uontobiwii,  Ky... 


-  Jege,  Barea,  Ky  ... 
Ceoillan Co&eg^GeolllBii  JuiuUon,  Ey... 
CoDtre  CoUeflR.  naoTille,  K;. . . 


»  C^ege,  EmlDunoa,  Kj . . 


Kentucky  )UUtiU7  Xiutitate,  FHimdale,  Sy 
Gforgetown  Collage,  Georgetown.  Ky 


Keotaok;  University.  La^gton.  K v. 

Kenniel^  Clauioal  and  Biulueiia  CoUege,  North  Ulddletows, 

B^belCnUen  BaiHi^UTUlH.  Kg 

CflDtenaTT  CoUBge  uf  Louliiuja.  Jaekaon,  Ia 

Jelbiwni  College  (St.  Uary's),  St.  Jamea,  '  - 
Bowdoiu  CdIIbu,  Braiuwfck,  Ife 

"_;&   "   "" 

Orono,  Uo. 


Batea  ColiegeTMi 

■o,»L_ 

ITnlTenity,  WnterviUe,  Me. 


College  of  Agricultute  and  Ueotumio  A 


Jt(d  SUtea  SHval  Aouleiny.  AnnapcHia. 
uu  Bqpkin*  Cnirenitr.  Bollimnro,  Hi 
inlanfAin'Iciilttiral  Colloge,  UoUxkb  Sti 


i|CB6tatlaa,Md... 


Haiylii „ „ 

FreifcriBk CoUoge,  Predotick.  Md _ ___ 

Vealeni  Maryland  CnllBge.  Wentiniiuter,  Ud 

Ambent  CoUoge,  AmbeTBL  Mua 

MBaaaohnaetta  AgrloaltnnJ  Collegia  Ainherat,  Uaa* 

BoetOD  Uoirerilty,  Boaton.  Itaaa >. 

Maaaaoliiuotta  InatltnCaof  Teobnology,  Boaton,  '"*-- 

Harvard  UaiTeraltv,  Cambridge.  Uaaa 

Tiifla  College.  CollBBB  Hailfiaa 

WilUaou  CoUbeo,  Williamalown,  Ma» 

Collage  ot  the  Uolv  CniBB.  Woraeiter,  Man 

Worcu'Sler  County' FriK  Inatltate  of  luloatrial  Science,  Woi^ 

Adrian  CoUece.AdTliin.Mlcb. 

CniveisltyofMlcliigiiu,  Ann  Arbor,  Miob 302 

a  Inclniiea  4  "bathalor  of  didaotica." 

b  laclndeii  4  conferred  on  oompleUou  of  BWmal  conrao. 

d  Incladea  I  B.  S.  (Isthelor  of  Kn^b)  and  4  R  C.  8.  (iMobclor  at 
t  Di'grvea  ool  ipeclded  i  al*o  40  on  oompletlon  of  oonunenlal  oonni 
/Ad  enndem  decree. 
gTteais  ilegreea  conleiied,  bat  tti«  imnAAt  tit  eic^Tiin.a^«c.'AtA. 
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i  lududca  tbow  CDahTT«<!  on  eiunliution. 
(TluMan  "mutwor  philraophy," 

ceatlcal  clieailat.'' 
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Tablk  XV.— Part  l.~JDtigrta  eotftmtim 


mil»dsl- CoUoBO,  HillwUlB.  Mich 

lIdnDCaUoED,EeUu(lCltf,  Mich 

KuluiuiooCallagt,  KiLunuoo.  Mich 

Uichlean  Slate  Agiionltnnd  College,  LanalDg,  Mich... 
OIWetCi>llelcL01&et,UiDh 

Cutstcn  Oollfn,  Sar. 
—    •  -    •  Cullni{e,8t 


IppI  Col 

iltyofl 


lUtippl,  OifoTd,  In 
r,  Ruuiey,  Ulu... 
---  CapcGI — ^- 

:e  of  MIb 


Lincoln  C< 


Alcom  t 

8t  Viocenl'i  ( _. 

Cnlventltv  nf  llie  a... . . 

nenlnil  College,  Faj'etce,  uo 

coin  CoUdep,  Qroenwood,  Uo 

cKlbmil College,  ladepcndcncei^MD  ... 

iiiunJewollColloss.Uberty,  Uo  .... 

i»ptl>c  CoUsge,  LoDUluUL.  Mo 

St.  Louis  Uo^enit;.  SL  LduI^  Uo 

ITiishliicton  nniTersltr,  St  himit.  Mo... 

I>niry  CollecD,  Sprin^ld,  Uo 

CralTBl  Weilerui  CdJ         — 

Dauw  ColI«a.  Cnto, 

"- — ik>  CoUece,  Nobrulu  CltTLKebi 

^^h Cot&eil,  HuoTer,  KTE 

■utltoteoi Techmlogy,  Hobokeii.  If.  J 


Botgen  College,  IfeirBniiuwIct,  H.3. 
CoUeBeoTNew  Jersey,  PtlueeUni,  IS.  J. 

St.  BtmhBn'a  College,  Jjuundda,  K.  Y 

WeUaCollan  Anion,  K.T 

BnaklynCalleglale  end  PoMeetanle  Institute,  Bii»Uyii,V.Y. 


Blmln  Femsls  CrdloE&'SlmiTa 
BL  JdIib'b  CoIIw&  Fordhun,  N 
"-' — "■-" ■■'MiBvirSrT. 


Babut  Co&ee,  O^bv*.  1    

U^lHm  nnlTsnity,  Hamiltanrv. : 

Onnell  UnlTetdU,  Itliaeit,  H.T 

Inillun  Unlrenl^,  Le  BOT,  ir.  T 

CSlogeotBt.I'nuioioXiirfeT,  NewTortN.  T 

Colninbi»Conege,Kewyorl(.N.  r. 

Cuoner  tJabm  Free  Night  Snhook  of  Science  uid  Art,  Kci 
Tiwk,  N.  T. 

nnlVBr»itjo(thoCitj-orKewTortSewrotk,ir.ir 

YumiCdlegts  PonahkoejiBlo,  N.  Y 

DniTBralljrfRoolieiler,  Roehe«t*>T,  S.  Y 

Union  Unlversltj,  Sohone«tady,  N.  T 


•  ■^■-"miiiij^'ihipoiji 

Eoii'erftnil  CoffweTi 
Knrth  Cirolina  Co]Ieg&Ut 
Pcirmt  Collage,  Wak 


Daldwln  UnKe' 

riiirman  Wnllaca  Colic gp,  Br™.  Ohio .. 

SLSaviL.rCoUi»ge.CliiclnDaH,Oliiu.... 


rfl  "roaster  of  Bflcotmta-" 

I  4  conTerred  In  oonunerola)  eonrse.  4  Ifane  degreea  ronito 

I ,  "bKheler  at  honicultnn  "  and  _eMb  not  specilled. 

Here  ^^neofaenl 


d  Degrees  not  epectflML 
I  Ifaeae  degreea  ronitocred, 

•Mb  not  specilled. 
J  Th«M  ere    mecfaanleal  tt 


STATISTICAL   TABLER 
vlUgu,  4f- — Conttnned. 
•  Dnie  rttnnied. 
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t  Tbii  I*  &  T.  D.  (doctor  of  uend  UMologr). 

1  Iiwlmlca  2  honornrp. 

I  Thttm  an  ik'ffiVF»  IP  painting. 
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Tabu  XT.— Pa*i  U—Dtgnm  ea^^nt  It 


Iiulitiittoiu  ind  Iwatlon). 


s 


•  of  Clneinnatl,  CInPliiMti,  Ohio... 


rBli-ersUy  of  Clneinn_-, .  , 

tVmicni'  CnUnon,  Collnge  Hill,  UhJo 

(ihto  Wiwlovui  UDlvmStj,  DuUwBie,  OUli 

Kmit™  Cortege.  OmuWot,  Ohio 

tii'n[i»nt]nlvanin.OnaiTU]a,DU* 

IItnniCDllqte,EUruii,OUa 

WHUrn  It(*srveCaUi»i,Hiid»ii,Ohlo... 

MvlelUGeUtjta.MulelULOblo 

Fimklln  OolloBe,  Nnw  AthoDii,  Ohu 

UnikUiouni  CuUini,  Ssw  Couoi 
nburUn  CoUonv  OknllR,  OUo  .. 

U<iCorUeCnn(i|te.fliia*[D>iln 

tine  Btndy  tinlrerdw,  Sclo,  Ohio 

WlttenlMn  ColloKe,  El[irliu;aeld,  Ohio 

IMilnlberg  ColleM,  TffllDjNilB 

UibiUMiUnlTenl&,T;rb«)Ji,Ohla 

Otterbeio  Ciil*«nlt!r,  Wntu^rllle,  Ohio... 
OenBTTi  CoU^ji^WMt  OeneTO,  Ohio 


wCouoot^OUa .. 


. . dUfBTOty,  Xm  .  . 

Antloch  Doneg^  Tellow  Sprio^  01 

CaiTilU*Cotlu«.CDmtllla,Oi«g 

ChrtaUu  OoUes^  UaDDoath.  Orec  . . . 
PhllomMli  OoUan,FhUoiuth,Oru... 

viii«nBMDni<r«nl^,B*lMD.Or«g... 
..^n^... — „».« — ,ilIantow«  '^ 


, ,  CiiU«M,  Ml 

Utnwnitniig  CeUaRai 

VmIdIwIm'  CoDh^  Hi 
n.  J«KrJi'>  Colkn,  ™-' 


U«adTllta.Pft.. 

-  " slmmn 

'iImiulan,P> 

w~of^iSiyh^^^ii»a«ipM»,"p»'"".-::i:iii":: 

VHlcnit'ili<MnlU'af  r«aDHlTiDKPUt4ban,P>. 

UbWbUiitT<m(T.GaDlhBaaiBbea.PL 

WaiMTliwlBSIdikClUiwtSeMaCBUanP* 

"-     -'      -   U<Jtec«,Bw>nlniMn,P> 

C«ll*g*  af  Bt,  'IlwiiBa  »t  TBluan  (TiDuDn 


.    .    -.r.n.1  ... 
Chul»taa.&C 


.  mw«  (wrwiliy, 

&3afceC«aK*5S^ 

>i'Twbf  ny  Coluw,  SevbrrtT.  S.  C .. 

n'olR>nlCa)kcMb<«*ut><>nt&(? 

Ktot  TrniHaace  Wmtonn  Unit-Hutr,  Athm^  Ttna — 

IW«chi:  rare  CuItf«v.Bi<Mh  Unrig,  "torn 

KincCiillHci^BiUKil.Tvu 

lii«*MwCulli>cikn!*Ma<«CeU>e^TrBB 

SMKhwMWrti  &t»l*l  rolvvniiv.  Jtcimm.  Tarn 

SMt  Ti  ufw»  irnivpnilT.  SaaxrOlA  Tarn 

CuBbvtUBd  UBlnmty.  LebanOB,  Xibb 

Itollurl  (.'i>lln»,  UcS«ulr.  Tvoa 

U<UH:lw«WtCDllr«H.)l*u:ti-(*<«.1<<B 

ilirjviJItffulitatt.  Miiy5ill«,T«Bi _•— — 
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« Iholnde  eoe  d«sTH  of  "wialjlioal  ehemliL" 
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OF  THE  COMkUSSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 

Tabls  XT.— Part  L— Degree*  eot/emU^ 
VaiEj^O  ihowi  thU  DO  degtMimn 


InsUtutioaa  anil  IwbUdiu. 


Allcljuac*. 


Chrinlinn  Brothen'  CoUegD,  Mnnphti,  Tunn... 

UoabeiiD  InsUtaTo,  UoBliuim.  Ttam 

Udm;  CrHk  lUpCiil  ColUgfl,  Uoavr  Creek,  Te 
Ccotittl  TnuKsaBB  CoUdkb,  MuhTiUa,  Tnu  ... 
FUkDDln:nUj.Sk^TUle,Teiiii... 
VMderbUl  DnfwraitT,  ^rtiTir    " 


■hTUta,Ti 


__  Tnsonliua  CoHm,  TMoolmii,  Tenn 

leuM  MIIII1U7  ItuUCnte.  Atutlu,  Tex 

Biylor  UnlvetBlty,  IndrjoendBDoa,  Tex 

Muwaeld  linle  BDil  Femalt  CoUeEe,  Miufield,  Tex 

Wmo  OnlVBTiftv,  Waco.Tei 

Univenity  of  Tennaiit  and  SUte  Aerlonltunl  College,  Bur- 
llDgtaii.Tt. 

Mldfielmry  CoUbbo,  MlMtobuTT  jrt 

NorwtBh  TTnlTBidb,  Nortbflcli^Tt 

Riuidalph  Ukcoh  CoUese,  Aeblutd,  7a 

TiislDbARlcaltiiral  i£a»ecbuilcal  College,  BlockibniK,  V> 

BainpdeiiSldiieyCidlBge.Biuipden81dBe}-.  Vn 

Bampton  Nomml  hihI  AfrktultuTBl  loetit.uto^  HunptoD,  Ta. . . 

TlrgblA  UOiUi?  Inetitiite.  Lflilucton.  Ta 

Wuhln^rton  mtuLf^e  UiitTeraitr,  IjCElaetoii,  Va. ..... 

BlclnilDBil  CuUnEB,  Ricbmoiul.  Vh 

CnlTenillynr  ViriiM^  Uaiyeniiy  ot  "Vltgtai^  Va 

CoUoiwarwUlliuuiuidMary.  WllUnmabnrirVa 

Weal  Virgiiila  UollBEB.  Flemington.  W.  Va    

Weat  VirgliilB  UniTonltr,  Uar^ntavii,  W.  Ta 

Lawrencii  ITuiv«nlty,  Appleton.  V/ia 

Bdoll  CaUegf.  Beloft,  TVia 

Dnlveraltviif  WiBconabi  H./ll>in  Wi. 
UUton  CullsK*,  Ullton, 


lUpaa  Cpllep^  AlpoD,  -.  _ --., 

OeorgMown  CniTvnltv,  Oeornetown,  D.  C 

Colnmbinn  Dnlvenity.  WaahfaieUin.  1).  C 

Howard  rTnlwrally,  WoabliiutOD.  D.C 

KaliuualDeiiriIutoC"lli.'i;iOVu«hinirton,  p.C. 


tTtXialfc™      young  men  aa 
oDegreeot  "  graduate  "  on  flye  atui 
dBrgreee  uot  rtpeclfled. 
«B  ;' graduate  Jji  Dgricnlture"  aadT 


'  graduate  In  agricaJture  and  mecliMiiGa." 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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/  There  were  52  graduatM. 

JTbeK  ire  "gnSuBte  Virgin  la  MiliUr;  ItuUtale." 
Thlg  It  B.  UTU.  (baobelor  of  mluiiUF  uid  mcUnnnyV 
i  Thar,  are  B.  T.  O. 
fThete  itgmea  conferred,  bnt  the  aumbei  of  ewih  not  tpt 
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Tablb  SV.— Pabt  2.— D«jr«w  oonferrtd  in  1877  ty  mfeitiondl  aehaoU  lut  oowucM  ■<& 

UHtfcrnKei  and  eolMget. 

[The  followliie Kie  (he  oi^uiMlODi  of  ftbbnTlatlDa*  need  In  Put  2  of  thia  table:  D.  B..  Bachekirf 

DMoltji  D.  D.°I>«to[  of  IHTin^!  M.D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine:  D.  D.  S.,  Doctoc  of  Dentil  StufST: 

Pk.Q.,OndD>teliiPbwmH;!  IX.  B.,  BMhelor of  Lam i  LL.  I>.,  Doctor  of  Lawe.) 
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T^ogleel  ^Jili^Vttc  PiioVvwrlan  Church, 

QenenJ  Theologloil  SMuinary.  i;^.wY,.HcV.  T 

Dnloa  Ttmlogind  BemliiBry,  ^cw  York,  N.  Y 

BocheaMr  Theological  acmlWl-.  Koehf.tw.  N.  T  . .  . 

41 

Dnit^  PtMbytorim  Theol^lSl  SemliuTy,  XMii." 

Theoloiilcul   Seminaiy  of  the  DnJtBl   PrMbjteidan 

Church,  Allpt'hcnv  City,  Pa. 
Western  Theolonicii  Seminar)-.  AUeahmy  Citv,  Pe. . . 

TEieologicBl  Spminarj-  of  the 'ftvUEgelicil 'Lutheran' 

Church,  Gi'ltyrtum,  Pa. 
ThooloRlral  SeinlnBry  of  the  BefonDed  Church.  Ian. 

Mewlvilie  TheoloEli>«l  Seiuiniuy,  MendvOlft  Pi. 

Divinity  Krbool  of  the  P.  E.  Church,  Phihulelphln,  Pa. 
ThMloRtcal  B™.li.ai>'  of  the  Kvaneeii™!  Lulhuran 
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KomberorgnduateaTepOTteiL                             dlwlodaiSJ 
•hlawM  "bachelor  ol  Kiedttwotogj,"            .■n«w'«««a 
STninbor  oidalned  duitaK  tth*  s««t. 
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Union  ThwlariQiil  SfmlBorj-,  Hampden  Sidney.  Va . . 
ProIfBtant  £placo^  TheologiFiil  demlnarf,  Tbcolog- 
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aJO 
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i! 

"1 
-1 

M 
t3j 

/J3 

31 

130 
12 

Ii 
1 

13 

33 

2a 

7 

Caion  College  of  Law  «f  the  Unlycnity  of  Chicago 

and  the  Nortbimatoro  Tnlreraity,  CWcaio.  IlL 
BchoDl  of  Lav  of  the  Cnivenlly  at  UarfEuid,  EoIU- 

L^'s^hSll  of  IhD  CmclnnoO  College.  Cinolnnirfi,  Ohio 

41 

sa 

M 

LB 

J 

30 

n 
u 

M 

i: 

B4 

33 
15 

Uedical  TuUege  of  Ibe  PacSlc.  San  Fninciacu,  Cil . . . 
Medical  Departinmt,  UnlTenity  of  Cidifornia,6  Su 

U«li«l  Course.  »f  Kan.i-Uir'E,-.n.vUlP  Ind 

Elfe^'orMkLlTESitg'"™:: 

CuUegd  of  Fhyalulana  and  BurEconB,  lUtlmom,  Ud  . . 

..„ 

sss'M%7.'n!ofeS£:'«-  ■"*"'■  ""■  ■  ■ 

KfUi'^o  Hwpital  Me-llcal  Coll^,  N^w  York.  N.  Y. .  . 
'Wonian'a  Uedical  L'nliogD  of  Ibo  Kcv  Yolk  luUitn- 

CtoSi^lTadS^^of^cdlcluo  and  SurgpTi-,  Ctarin- 
nntt.  Ublii. 

Erirctio  Medical  Culluuc  of  Ifo  Cltj-  of  Kow  York, 

... 
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rSs^^^^Sife 

CaUftnnlu  Colleiiu  of  riunuiic;r,  San  FranuisOD.  C«l . . 

UuyUnd  ColluRci  of  PbHiDilf  y.  filltlmor'-.  Hd 

uo 

— 

CoUbm  of  Phaniuicy  ot  Ibo 'City  of  Kow  \  ork,  Now 

TciiDeaHO  CaUpin'  ft  FlianDDOv,  NubTlilD,  TrriD 

Xnl  iDDBl  CoUeeo  ul  rtmndu;,  Wsaldueton,  1).  C  . . . . 

1 

a'Dootorat  mlikwifery. 
b  Indadei  I  hoDt  rniy. 


<  "dootora 
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Table  XY.— Pabt  ^.—Dpgree*  amferrad  is  1S77  fiy  nAooEi  for  tk«  nyitrior  i)w<n(c()oii 


(The  fallowing  are  the  erplauatlana  of  abbnTiotlani  used  la  Fait  S  of  thli  Uhle ;  A,  B.,  Oradoati 

AlM;  A.H.,M{itresaarARai  B.L  A.,  Oradnata  In  Liberal  Arta:  B.L.,6radnateiiiLetterB:  U.L. 
HistreaaofLibeialArU!  M.  £.  L.,  MiatreH  of  Engllah  Literatarei  U.  Ph.,  Mlatreu  of  Philoaop] 
M.F.L.,MiatreaBaf  PoUteLitentore;  K So., OrsdoalA In  Science;  Mis.  UDg„Mlatreaaof  Moale.] 
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Union  FBmaleOoUeecEafaula,  Ala 

Floreoco    Synodlcar  Female    College, 

Marion  Female  Seminary,  Marion.  Ala . . 
Alabama  Central  Fem^  CoUege,  Tna- 

eal»Ha,A]a.                            ^^ 
Alabama  ConferenDe  FUnale  College, 

Wa^S^^emale  CoUi.ge,  WOmlngtOT. 

LDOTCabbIiuiUtiite,AUieas,Ga 

Bcm&eni  IbKmlc  Female  CoUoge,  Cov- 

DalOemalo  College,  IM(<m,G« 

De  Paa«  Female  CoUe);e,  Kev  Albany, 
Course  uf  the  SUtersof  Bethany.  To- 

Uldnibarg  '  Female   CoUegc.  Mlllen- 
Mt'^rl^  Femalo  CoUege,  ML  Slei^ 
Baarbaa  Female  College.  Paria,  Ej 

Shabj-vUle  Female  College,  SUelbyvfUe, 

Smiman   F.Mnole  Collegiate  In^tofc, 

Maoa^  F^o  CoUege.  Mansfield,  La 
Maine  Weoleyan  Seniloary  asd  Female 

CoUege,  Kollt-a  UUl,  Uo. 
WattTvTlle  eiaaaic^  lastltiitp.  WaWr- 

BdUmare  Female  College,  Bsltluiore.  Md 

WOtwetth    Female    Collesc    Bnwk- 
haTBn,MLM- 

FnnUiuFomale  College,  HoUy  Springa, 
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BtLmiia  Seminary,  JennlngB,  Mo 

SWow^ph"  ™alS  C^cgB,'si.'j^pl? 

4 

3 

a  With  the  dagne  of  gradoate. 
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TUden  Ladlos'  Sembiary,  Weit  Lebanon. 

Weale^an*'F<™>>la   Colloge,  Unrfreee- 

yille,N,C, 
Ctnclnsatl  Wealeyan   Collage,  Clnoln, 

aiendnJe  Female  Colleiie,  Glendale,  Ohio 
Highland  Inatltato,  Eniiboto'.  Ohio. . . . 
HiOsboro'  Feniale  Collogo,  HUliboro', 

Pittebnigh  Female  College.  Pitlebnrgh, 
Duo  Weat  Female  College,  Doe  Weat, 
Wiiliamiton  Female  College.  WDliaiiu. 

Belize  Female  CoUege,  Collierrtlla, 

StSe^Eonale  College,  Uemphia,  Tenn.  - 
Boole  Feailo'cSilego,  Murfreesboro', 

MSa-cisKsasiT.^ 
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H 

Sognnilla  t'emato   College.    Sogen- 

l^^h^CollBge,  Wlnoheater,  Tann 
Chupell  Hill  Female  Collego,  CbappeU 

Bavlor  Female  CoUege,  IndependenM, 
Vera^nt  Methodlat  Seminary  and  F». 

Albemarle     Female     Inetitnto,    Chai- 
loltesmlo,V». 

W^eiUng  Femalo  Collogo,  Wheeling. 
Uiii^kee  Collego,  Milwaukee,  Wis. . .  . 
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a  Degreea  not  ipeoUed. 
b  These  degreea  conferred,  bat  Uie  ni 
elDelDdealB.  B.  L,  ("  bachelor  of  B 
■Unolndet  1  "gndnatein  Vnnoh." 
,«]nolndei  a  on  whom  the  dagiM  of  "  gradoate  "  wai  oonAoed. 
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Table  XYIU.—Statisiica  ofinsHtutiona  fin-  the  hhnd  far  1877;  frm 

NOTB. — X  indicates  Uie  employment  tHi^; 
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4 
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13 
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15 

16 
17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 

29 

30 


Kame. 


Alabama  Institation  for  the  Dei^, 
the  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 

Arkanaas  Institate  for  the  Blind  . 

Institation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

Georffia  Academy  for  the  Blind. . . 

niincns  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Indiana  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 


Location. 


§ 

■3 

a 

o 


Superintendent 


Talladega,  Ala . . 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal — 


Macon,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Dl 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Vinton,  Iowa  — 

Wyandotte,  Kxms 

Louisville,  Ky. . 

Baton  Rouge,  La 


Kan  was  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Louisiana  Institution  for  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  and  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind. 

Institution  for  the  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf-Mutes. 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  In- 

^.  struction  of  the  Blind. 

'Perkins  Institution  and  Maraa- 
chusetts  School  for  thn  Blind. 

^Michigan  Institution  for  th«  £du-  '■■  Flint,  Mich 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

Missiasipni  Asylum  for  the  Blind* 

Missouri  Instiration  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Asylum  for  the  Blind 


Baltimore,  Md. 
(92  Sw  Broadway). 
Baltimore,  Mdl . . 

Boston,  Mass  — 


Xew  York  State  Institution  for 

the  Blind. 
New   York   Institution    for  the 

Blind. 
North  Carolina  Institution  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
Ohio  Institution  for  tho  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  tho 

Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
South  Carolina  Institutiou  for  the 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

and  tho  Blind. 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. . . 

Texas  InstitntioD  for  the  Blind. . . 

Vir;iinia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

West  Vir|rinia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  BUnd. 

Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Blind. 


Faribault,  Minn 


Jackson,  Miss . . 
St  Louis,  Mo  . . . 


Nebraska   City, 

Nebr. 
Batavia,  N.  Y  . . . 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Raleigh,  N.C.... 

Columbus,  Ohio . . 

Salem.  Oreg 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Cedar  Spring,  S. 
C. 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Staunton,  Va 

Romney,  W.  Va. . 

Jancsville,  Wis.. 


1806 

1859 
1860 

1852 
1849 

1847 

1853 

1867 

1842 

1871 

1872 
1853 
1829 
1854 

1865 
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s 
Is 

to 
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n 


9 

c . 

11 


o  » 
E 

8 


Jo.  H.  Johnson. . . 

Otis  Patten 

Warring    Wilkin- 
son, M.  A. 
W.  D.Williams,  a.m 
Franklin  W.  PhU- 

lips,  M.  D. 

W.  £L  Churchman . 

Rev.  Robert  Caro- 

thers. 
George  H.  Miller  . . 


R  B.  Hnntoon 
P.  Lane 


State 


State 
State 


Co: 
Sta; 


rporatio] 
ftte 


F.  D.  Morrison. 
F.D.Morrison. 


State. 

State. 

State 

State 

State 


Corporation. 
Corporation . 


M  Anagnos :  Stateand  oor- 

j     poration. 
J.W.Parker i  State 


m 

6 

32 

S7 
32 

6 
20 

8 

t 

13 
44 

C3 


J.  L.  Noyes. 


I 


18.52 
1850 


1868 

1831 

1849 

1837 

1873 
1833 

1849 

1846 

1858 
1839 

1870 

1850 


W.  &  Langley 

James    McAVork- 
man,  m.  d. 


James  McLeod 

Wm.B.Wait 

Hezekiah  A.  Gud- 

ger,  principal. 
G.L.  Smead,  M.  a.  . 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Dawne . . 
WUliam  Chapin,  a. 

M. 

N.F.Walker 

J.  M.  Sturtevant. . . 

Frank  Rainey 

Charles  D.  McCoy. 

John  C.  Coven 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  C. 
Little,  M.  A. 


State 


State 
State 


State 

Corporation 

SUte 

State 

State 

Corporation 

State 

State  and  cor- 
poration. 

State 

State 

State 

SUte 
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IB 
61 

(«) 

55 
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*"  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

for  1876. 
a  See  Table  XVn. 
b  V^r  both  department, 
tf  Ifoohanical  department  soapended  Vn  conaib- 

qoenc«  of  Are;  music  only  oeliiistaia^tK 


d  Of  this  $30,000  is  a  bequest 

e  Includes  $90,000  for  bufldings. 
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0  Knitting  and  basket  makmg  are  also  tao^t. 

KTheboys  are  taoeht  to  make  krashti  hn  « 


ne  Dovs  are  taught 
\gkfVa\Ai&akA%tevir  haiM. 


8TATIBTICAL 
nplM  X*  i»qiiirie»  &y  1A«  UnUtd  Slalc$  Burwt 
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Table  XIX.— ifitolteMeff  of  edNOoMonal  (en^faofioiM/or  1877 ;  pm 


Organiiatioii  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


UNIVKBSmiS  AMD  OOLLBOBS. 

California  CoUege 


University  of  Colorado 
Werieyao  UniToraity  . 


Pio  Nono  College. 

Carthage  College . 
Sureka  College. . . 


Lombard  Univeraitv 

Swedish- Amerioan  Anagari  Col< 

lege. 
Monmonth  CoQego 


Shnrtleff  College 


Wheaton  College 


Conoordia  College 

Smithson  College 

BaHham  College 

Norwegian  Lmher  College 


Upper  Iowa  University 


umboldt  College . 

Simpson  Centenary  College .... 

Cornell  CoUeso 

Oskaloosa  College 

Penn  College 

Western  College 


Baker  University 

Highland  University 

Ottawa  University 

Washbnm  CdUege 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky 


Bminenoe  College 
Bethel  College.... 


Leland  Univertity. 


Bowdoin  College 


LocstioiL 


Vaoayille,  Cal. 


Bonlder,  Colo 

Mlddletown,  Conn 


Macon,  Oa. . . 

Carthage^  HI. 
Bnreka,  HI . . 


Chilesbarg,  111  . . 
Knoxville,  m . . . 


Monmouth,  HI . . 
Upper  Alton,  111 


Tfheaton,  111. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind 
Lo^insport,  Ind. . 
Ri^uncnid,  Ind. . . 
Deoorah,  Iowa  . . . 


Payette,  Iowa  . . . 
Humboldt,  Iowa . 


Indianola,  Iowa. 


Mt  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa  . . 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa  . . 

Western  College, 

Iowa, 
Baldwin  CitT,Kans 
Highland,  iKans. 

Ottawa,  Kans 

T<^ka,Kans 

Danville,  Ky 


Bene&otor. 


Name. 


Seaidsnce. 


C.  G.  Buckingham 


{ 


Bt.  Rev.  W.H.  Gross. 

T.  C.  DemjMey 

Bev.  L.  Bazin 

y ariouspersons 

\  Amos  watkins 

\  David  Deweese 

B.  G.Hall 

Various  jMTsons 


Bonlder,  Colo . 


Savanni^  Ga. 

Macon,  Ga 

Macon,  Ga — 


Bnreka.  HI . 
Eureka,  HI. 
Chicago,  111. 


Various  persons 


Various  persons 

rM.  PettJneill 

Samuel  Pmmb 

Pet-er  Howe 

S.  Lewis 

W.D.  Gates 

F.J.  T.Fischer 

^ther  persons 

HDruhe 

George  Rogers 

ElisaP.  Gumey 

Congregations  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  SynoiL 


Illinois  and  Indiana. 


Illinois 

Peoria,  HI 

Streator,  III 

Wenona,Dl 

Chicago,  HI 

Crystal  Lake.  m. 
Cincinnati,  Onio . 


San  Francisco,  Cal . 
LaFayette^Ind.... 
Burlington.  N.J... 


Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  and  Rev. 
A.  P.  Peabody. 


Boston,  Mass 


Various  persons 
Various  persons 


Eminence,  Ki 
RusseUville,  ky 


'% 


New  Orleans,  La.. 


Mr.  Thaw 

Various  persons 

Mrs.  Emily  G.  Williston . . 
Caldwpll  Campbell 


Holbrook  Chamberlin. 


Btn&vw\c\L,  Me  . .  .1  Mrs.  Lydia  Pierce 


Iowa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Easthampton,  Mus-I 
Madison  County,  Ky . 


Brooklyn,  NY 


Bronswiok,  Ms . 


\ 


Sl'ATISTICAL   TABLES. 
r^HM  to  iinqiiMt*  tjr  the  Vnittd  Slattt  Burtau  of  EdumtUm. 
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• 
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11 

la 

»2,13B 

HIM 

•a  000 

Ti)  aid  Imlijent  yomis  men  to  Ht  for  tbe 

miolftre. 
For  library. 

M.UOO 

■ss 

8,086 
2S.D0O 

B,«10 

i-«noo 

(8,705  for  cuweut  eipenaea. 

*      n.„„ 

Fur  productive  tuud. 

B,M1 
B.500 

1305 

A  gcnrtilaubacriptlon  to  tbe  ooBogo. 
»Z,  500  tlir  paynurDt  of  debt  and  17.000  ou 

100 

a<]vi>catod  and  uugtit  by  tbo  olllcflia 
of  tbe  facullj. 

•■?: 

4,»M 

For  coUpbb  library. 

CuUected  rrum   cciajiregsUcna  of   the 
KorwFgian   Lutberan   S^-Dod  to  aid 

HOU 

2. 000 
7,  BOO 

3.S00 

Fornewcbapd. 

8.000 

1,000 

WO)  ■ 

3.000 
4.000 

buUdiiiB. 

TopayprefeMon 

TuropaiT  building  nod  anppart  teocbon. 

r;sr?o'r'.rsr;Syabi.aMi«tmib, 

■;; 

3t) 

H 

the  eiidowm<-u(  of  tbu  chair  of  th* 

t1<»  preiideut. 
For  library. 
Fvt  pemffiOEnt  podowmf nl.  and  ta  from 

the     Kentucky   Baptist    Centennial 

00,  wo 

LOOO 

»l.OO0 

tbnea    by  Mr,  Chatulierlin  for    the 

the  oh)M(  of  the  untvemfty  being  to 
proTidetesvbeiBBnd  preacbun  for  tlia 

To  fonnda'acholarablpi  the  iDComala 
lie  ei^nOcA  ^  \\^  b.\&  at  VaiAviBlt. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION, 


Table  XlX.^Stati8tic9  of  educatioiul 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


BeneDactor. 


Name. 


Umitersitibs,  &c.— Continued. 
Colby  University 


Amherst  College 


fiarrard  Uniyersity 


Tufts  College 


Williams  College. 
Adrian  College . . . 


Hope  College. . 
Oliret  College. 


Location. 


TTaterville,  Mo 


Amherst,  Mass 


Cambridge,  Mass 


Name. 


Residence. 


Gardner  Colby. 


'James  S.  Seymour. 
Tufts 


Quincyl 
Chiss  of 


1856 

Mrs.  Dr.  S.  P.  Miller. 


Boston,  Mass . 

Auburn,  X.  T. 
Boston,  Mass  . 


Montclair,  N.J 


Executors  of  Francis  Bas- 
sett. 

Prof  Dan'l  Denison  Slade! 
Executor  of   Pmncis  B.  j 

Crowuinshield.  | 

Admiuistrators  of  Quincy 

Tufts. 

Trustees  of  the  will  of 
Jonathan  B.  Winn. 

Executor  of  Miss  Char- 
lotte Harris. 

Agaasiz  Memorial  Com- 
mittee. 


Executor  of  Charks  Sum- 
ner. 
Quincy  A.  Shaw 


College  Hill,  Mass. 


Williamstown, 

Mass. 
Adrian,  Mich 


Holland, Mich  .... 


Trustees  of  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture. 

George  w .  Wales 

Executor  of  Miss  Susan 
Tufts. 

Anonymous 


Through  Professor  Gray 

(anonymous). 
John  Dean,  m.  i> 


Miss  Mary  Carpenter . . , 
Various  other  persons  . . 


Mrs.  L.  C.  Whittcmoro 


Bristol,  England 


Cambridge.  Mass 


Calvin  Tompkins 


(  James  Anderson,  M.  d. 

<  Mrs.  ^L  L.  Abbe 

(  Rev.  A.  L  Suitz 

, (E.W.Barber 

\  OUy«>i,lltic\v A^^.B, Palmer 


\  vQX^«c  -^xwnA 


Tompkins  Cove,  X.  Y 

New  York, N.T.- . 

Albany.  N.Y  

Schenectady.  N.T . 
Charlotte,  Mich — 

Olivet,  Mich 

[OUret^Midi 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
faeHontfor  1877, 4^. — Contluned. 
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1 
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Ol^Kt  or  btnefixstloa  ud  t«tnuluL 

1 

A 

1 

8 

9 

10 

Jl 

la 

*5O0 

For  Ubrarj. 

•S.000 
2.000 
1,000 
1,000 

s,ooo 
s,o» 

G,000 

foDrt^  IbelnconidtDbeuaedlutaFbol- 

110, 000 

ahlcld  acholamblps. 
of  indlnnt  acliolara. 

IU,500 

.,,« 

H0.T83 

»lM,78a  la  tbe  vnlne  of  property  given 

nera  rtcElved  aa  Incono  of  tbe  Aga»- 
nla  memnrlal  fund. 

1,300 

1,093 

2,500 

To  KdncA  tie  debt  of  tbo  Dining  EaU 

Aaaoclaliun. 
|1,»KI  were  for  the  bolanio  ranlDn;  anil 

«1,000  ftw  tbe  uw  of  tbe  Arnold  Ar- 

To'j'bJS^'fi.r  thp  llbmrr- 

200 

500 



T^'^^tbe  aalary  of  tbe  profeuMi 

,000 

In'tbeMedicnlR^bool.         "^ 

toicetber  «llb   boaad  copies  of  bta 

„= 

rJualtlea. 
BeneUciary  monoj  rotamed  to  DtTinlty 

Tbe  libraiy  of  her  bn.l.Mid.  tip  lata 
Thonio«  WUltWmere.  D,  ti..  wna  added 
to  tbo  DoUsge  Ubnuy  by  Mn.  Whitt» 

10. 000 

1,000 
3,300 

1,000 

!    K 

(fiw  genoro]  purpose*. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   EDUCATION. 


Table  XIX.^Siati8tic$  of  eduostinA 


Organization  to  which  introBtcd. 


BenefiM:tor. 


Name. 


ITNiVEBfiiTiES,  &c.— Continued. 


Carli:ton  College 


Lewis  College 

Baptist  Collece 

Waahin^n  University 


Dniry  College. 


Doaue  Colleze. 


Dartmouth  College.. 
St  Stoi>hen'8  College 


Ho  bail  College. 


Madison  University. 
Vasaai-  College 


Univti sity  of  Kocheater 


ITuion  College. 


Syracuse  University 


Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Denisftn  University 


Marietta  College 


Location. 


Name. 


Northfield,Minn.. 


GlaA<n>w,  Mo 

Louisiana,  Mo  — 
St  Louis, Mo  ..... 


Springfield,  Mo.. 


Crete,  Nchr. 


Hanover,  N.  H  . . . 
Annandale,  K.  Y . , 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Hamilton,  X.  Y  . . 
Toughkeepsie,  X.  Y 

Eochester,  N.  Y. . . 

Schenectady,  N,  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.... 

Delaware,  Ohio  . . 
Granville,  Ohio  . . 

MaiietU,Ohio... 


Residence. 


Rev.  R  M.  Williams 

D.RBarliour 

Chas.  A.  AVheaton , 

Jesse  Ames 

E.M.Deane 

Iwoland  Mather 

Chas.B06well 

.Anonymous 

Ali^.  Jaa.  W.  Lewis 

Various  persons 

William  Palm  and  Jamea 

Smith. 
rR.M.EdgeU 

W.O.Grover 

C.  £.Harwood 

G.  and  C.  Merriam 

Uomer  Merriam 

Other  persons 

Charles  Boswell 

W.O.Grover 

David  Whitconih 

George  Merriam 

Martha  Bureess 

(  Salmon  Jf. Chose  (dec'd).. 

Wiiaae  Spaldhig 

V  arious  persons , 

(  Mrs.  Horatio  Seymour  . . . 
J  Wm.  C.  Pierrepont 


E.  Minne.ipoliM.Mum. 
Minneapolis,  Miuu.J 


Northfleld.Miim. 
St  Paul  Minn... 
Hartford,  Conn  .. 
Hartford,  C<mn . . 


Howard  Co.,  Mo ... 

Pike  Co.,  Mo 

St  Louis  Mo 


St  Louis.  Mo 

Boston.  Mass 

Springfield, Ho  ... 
Springfield,  Msfts  . 
Springfield,  Hau . . 


Hartford,  Conn  ... 

Ikkston,  MsRS 

Worcester.  Mass... 
Springfield,  Mas* .. 
Dedham,Ma8S 


1 


,  Other  persons 

JamcH  B.  Colgate 

Richard  H.  McDonald,  m.d 


John  B.  Trevor 

r  Dr.  John  McClellau . . . 

Miss  C.  L.  Wolfe 

Miss  A.  Jones 

Rev.  £.  N.  Potter,  D.  D 

Jamea  Brown 

r  Daniel  llsh 

<  L3rman  Bennett 

(  Afiriend 


Franklin  College 

Hnakingum  College. 


Oberlin  College 

Wittenberg  College 


Xew  Athens,  Ohio 
New  Conoord,  Ohio 


NaahQa,N.H 


Buffalo.  N.Y 

Pi<*rrri»oat  Masor, 
K.Y. 


State  of  Xew  York 
State  of  New  York 


Yonkers,X.Y 


Lansinghurch,  K.  T 

Troy,N.Y 

Albany,  N.Y 


C  Rev.  J.  M.  Trimble,  D.  D 
I  Truman  Hillyer 


W.  H.  Doane,  Mus.  D. 

r  Hon.  W.Hyde 

Mrs.  Ellenor  Cook  . . 

E.  R.  Aldojman 

I>ouglas  Putnam 

F.  C.  Sessions 

Hon.  Z.  M.  Crane 

P.NewbaU 

Mrs.  A.D.  Lord 

.  Other  persons 


0\>QT\ixi,Ohio 


Various  persona . 

fRR  Graves 

I  Sardis  Burchard 
.^  James  Seymour. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


CinciDBati,Ohio...- 

Ware,  Mass 

Newport,  Ohio i 

Marietta,  Ohio.... 
Harmar.Ohio  — 
Columbus,  Ohio... 

Dalton,Ma8B 

Cineinnati,Ohio.. 
BaUvia,N.Y 


Morristowii,K.J< 
Fremont,  Ohio... 
Auburn,  N.Y...- 


STATISTICAL   TABLES. 
ttntfaetUnu  for  1^7,  Jc— Continu«d. 
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Table  XJJL^  Statiaiux  of  aiiveaiMmal 


Organization  to  which  intmst^d. 


Name. 


Umvebsities,  &c.~Continaed. 


Heidelberg  College. 


XJrbana  University. . . 
Otter  bein  Univeraity. 


"Wilberforoe  Uniyersity 


Philomath  College 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Dickinson  CoUege 

Thiel  College 

Haverford  College 


Allegheny  College. . . . 
Mercersborg  College . 

Westminster  College. 


University  of  Pennsylvania . . . . 


Erskine  Colleee . . . 
Newberry  College. 
King  College 


Mary  ville  College 


Central  Tennessee  College 


Groeneville  and  Tnsculam  Col- 
lege. 

Austin  College 

Trinity  University 

Waoo  Univeraity 


rniveraity 
Hampden  Sidney  College 


University  of  Virginia. 


Location. 


Tiffin,  Ohio 


Urbana,  Ohio 

Westerville,  Ohio . 


Xonia,Ohlo, 


Philomath,  Oreg 


Allentown,P» 
Annville.Pa.. 


Carlisle,  Pa 

Greenville,  Pa 

Haverford  College, 


Meadville,Pa 

Meroersburg,  Pa. 


New  Wilmington, 
Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

Due  West,  a  C. 
Newberry,  S.C.. 
Bristol,  lenn  ... 

Maryville,  Tenn  . 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


C  Jacob  Thomas . 
<  Other  persons  . 

Various  persons 
Various  persons 


Executor  of  Bev.  Charles 
Avery. 


Various  persons . 

Various  persons . 

(H.Jarecki 

{  AiWend 

John  M.  WhitaU. 


(  Alexander  Bradley  . . 
<  Hon.  Samuel  Gri^th. 
(  Other  persons 


'  Citizens  of  New  Wilming- 
ton. 


t 


Other  persons 

John  Welsh 

Mrs.  Susan  Barton, 
r.  W.  C.  Norwood . . 


Beeidence. 


Pittabuxgh,  Pa. 


Erie,  Pa 


Phihidelphia,Ps. 


Pittabnreh,  Pa. 
Mercer,  Pa 


Nashville,  Tenn. . . 


Tusculum,T6nn.. 


Huntsville,  Tex. 
Tehuacana,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex 


Hampden  Sidney, 
Va. 


University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Va. 


Various  persons 

(Mr.  Thaw 

\  Hon.  William  R  Dodge .. 
fFreedman's  Aid  Society, 
M  £.  Church. 

W.CDuPauw 

Samuel  and  Huj^  Me- 

harry. 
Trinity  M.   B.   Sunday 
SchooL 

^friend 

P.  S.  Feemster,  the  stu- 
dents, and  other  persona. 


South  Carolins. 


Various  persons 
Various  persons 


Lewis  Breoks. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
NewYoA.X.Y 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . 


New  Albany,  Tnd . 
Shawnee  Mound,  Ind 

Cambridge,  Haas.. 

Delaware,  Ohio .... 


Bochester,K.T.... 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
le»tfaetUnu  for  IBTl,  ^.—Continued. 
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Fur  m«ltcat  dtpnrtmmt. 
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F^^^^srSi:- 
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a.  000 
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50,000 
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»,WKI 
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Table  XUL—StaiUiicM  of  edueoHml 


Organization  to  wliicb  intmsted. 


BeneDKtor. 


Xame. 


Location. 


UKiYSBsmEs,  Scc. — Continued. 
XJniTenity  of  Wisconsin 


ecnooLB  OP  sciexck  (mining, 
engineering,  agriculture,  dtc.). 


North    Georgia   Agricnltnral ) 
College.  5 


Madison,  Wis . 


Illinois  Industrial  University. . 


Hose  Polj'technio  Instltnto 

Hassachuriutts       Agricifltural 

College. 
MaMaonusetts     Xnstitate     of 

Techuolojfv. 
Worcest^^T   Free  Institute  of 

Industrinl  Science. 
Polytechnic  School  of  "Wash-  } 

ington  University.  > 


Stevens  Institute  of  Ttrcbnology 


Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Dahlonega,  Ga 


Xame. 


Besidence. 


Hon.  John  A.  Johnson. 


rTnisitH»sof  Gov.  George 
R  Gilmer. 

''W.P.Price 


Urbana,  HI . 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Amherst,  Moss . . 


Boston,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


'  Lieut.  George  R  Bacon . 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Alex.  C.  Schwartz 

George  A.  Wild 

C.RWebb 

G.W.Ingalls 

Chauncev  Kose  (deceased) 
Hon.  William  Knowlton . 


Madison,  Wis 


Camp  Hamev.  Oreg . 
Wa«hinston.'D.C... 
TopekoTKans 


Hon.  William  Knowlton . 


Hoboken,  X.  J 


State  College,  Pa. . 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricult- 
ural Institute. 

SCHOOLS  OF  TIlF.OLOOr. 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary. . . 
Augusta  Institute 


Theological      department     of 
Blackburn  University. 


Chicago  Theological  Seminary. . 


A«8bjterian  Theological  Semi 
BMry  ot  the  Northwest. 


Hampton,  Ya 


Oakland,  Cal.. 
Augusta,  Ga.. 
Carlinville.  HI 


C  William  Pahn 

i  Gottlieb  Conzelman 

Members  of  the  board  of 
tmstees  and  of  the 
faculty. 


James  Eelley . 


Three  hundred  and  tliirty- 
seven  donors. 


Chicago,  HI 


'  Rev.  M.  P.  Jewett,  ll.  D . . 

Mai.  Henry  M.  Robert,  > 
u.  S.  Engineer  Corps.  > 


C  ^frs.  Sweetier . . 
\  Various  persons 


Chicago,  m 

^^^-^^^oafdepartmentofGrU-  \  I>•w«akVW^^<*^»^•-\■ 


Rochester,  N.T... 
Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

TremonttHl 

Terre  Haute,  lad. . .. 
Upton,  Haas 


Upton,  Mass . 


St.  Lonia,  Mo 
St.  Lonia,  Mo 


Wilkinsburg.  Pa- 


Milwaukee,  Wis 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATISTICAL   TABLES. 
bcntftietione  for  1877,  jt. — Continued. 
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%>:i;iryfmid." 
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■.soo 

«2S0 

3,500 

(     fitoftbelnatltnle. 

12.  BOO 

1.800 

*7,fift0  for  pprmanpnt  (tairi.  nnmii'liiion 
that  only  the  Income  be  nsed;  Ibe 

arahlpe  (J  of  ttoOO  iwib  «.d   1  of 
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poiea,  H500  hoing  tlm  ai»otiul  of 
tiie  hequivt  of  Uns.  KwpeUer. 
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Table  XULStoHiUot  of  ftliMsalioiial 


Organization  to  vhich  intrusted. 


Name. 


SCHOOLfi  OF  TUEOLOOY— Cont'd. 

Danville  Theological  Seminary. 
The  College  of  the  Bible 


Southern   Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 


Bangor  Theological  Seminary  .  - 
Theological  School  of  Bates  Ool- 

lege. 
New  Church  Theological  School 
Augsburg  Seminarium 


Location. 


Danville,  Kv... 
Lexington,  Ky 


Louisville,  Ky  . , 


Bant^or,  Me . . 
Lewiaton,  Me 


Benefiictor. 


Name. 


The  Disciples  in  Kentucky 
and  other  States. 


Yarious  persons 


Waltham,  Mass . . 
Minneapolis,  Minn 


Bishop  Green  Associate  Mis*  \ 
sion  and  Training  School,      j 

German  Theological  School  of } 
Newark,  N.  J.  j 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary  of  He- 
formed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America. 


Theological  Seminary  of  the  > 
Presbyterian  Church.  j ! 


Dry  Grove,  Miss . . 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. . . 
Madison,  N.J 


New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 


Princeton,  N.  J. 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

^  ft 


Newburgh  Theological  ^nii- 
narv. 


Auburn,  N.  Y. 


(  Mrs.  Julia  M  Irvington . . 

<  Mrs.  Nathalie  Bayliss 

(Yarious  persons 

'  Hon.  T.  F.  Randolph 

I  Miss  Ellen  Mowbrey 

I  Daniel  Price 

,  Other  persons 


Besidenoe. 


State  of  New  York..! 
State  of  New  York.. I 


HoTristowiL  N.  J. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y...  . 
Newark.  N.J 


Gardner  A.  Sage 


'Executor  of  Archibald 

Cooper. 

James  Lenox 

G.  C.  WoodhuU  (executor) 
From  estate  of  John  C. 

Green. 


}' 


German  Thoolojricul  Seminary  )  '< 
of  the  P.  E.  Church.  5 


Union  Theological  Seminary  . 

Thcolojjicrd     dopartment     of 
Wilberforce  University. 


1 


Western  Theological  Seminary. 

• 

Moravian  Theological  Seminary 
Theological   Seminary   of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
Meadville  Theological  School. .. 


Newburgh,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 
Neyr  York,  N.  Y 

Xenia,Ohio 


Allegheny,  Pa 


Bethlehem,  Pa ... . 
Gettysburg, Pa  ... 


Meadville,  Pa . 


Sundry  persons 


"E.  R  Morgan 

E.  C.  Richards 

From  the  estate  of  P. 
Snyder. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Porter 

VariouRperaons    

[  Henry  Harrison 

I  Otherpersons 

'MissTalman 


Graduates  of  St.  MarA''8 
Hall. 

Francis  P.  Schoals 

'Henry  Gordon 


Mrs.  S.  R  Jones 
.A  lady 


Moravian  churches 
Yarious  persons  . . . 


Yarious  persons 


New  York  and  FhH- 

ad^nhia. 
New  York,  N.Y.... 


State  of  New  York. 
State  of  New  York. 
New  York,  N.  Y  ... 


Aurora,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


Niagara  Falls.  N.Y. 
New  York.N.Y.- 
NewYork.N.Yi*.. 
Burlington,  N.  J  ..•  • 

New  York, N.Y... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 


Hamilton,  Ohio... 
Hilisboro*,  Obio... 


\ 


Boston.  New  York, 
P^ovidene^  CIb- 
dnnati.  Chica^ 
Buffalo,    Head- 


STATISTICAL  TABLE& 
it»^aetio»»for  1877,  ^o. —  Continued. 
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Table  XIX.— 5tofw/to8  of  tdwxAvtnA 


OrgRnixation  to  vhich  intruBted. 


Xame. 


ISSTITUTIOXS  FOB  SUTERIOB  fit- 

STBUcnoN  OF  WOMEN— Cont'd. 
Mt  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  \ 
Stephens  Female  College . . .  .^. . . 


New  Hampshire  Conference  1 
Seminary  and  Female  Col-> 
lege.  > 


Granger  Place  School 

Academy  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent 
Granville  Female  College. . . . 
Uillaboro'  Female  College . . . 


Lake  Erie  Seminary. 


Andrew  Female  College 


Vermont  Methodist  Seminary 

and  Female  College. 
Milwaukee  College 


PBZPABATOBT  SCHOOLS. 


Norwich  Free  Academy , 
Hebron  Academy 


Phillips  Academy . . 
Lawrence  Academy 
St  Mark's  School.. 


Austin  Academy 


Phillips  Exeter  Academy Exeter,  N.  H 


Location. 


\9 


South  Hadley, 

Mass. 
Columbia,  Mo 


Bene&ctor. 


Name. 


CR.ll.  Graves 

\  Kodney  Wallace  . . 
James  L.  Stephens 


Tllton  V  TI  C  N.  G.  Ladd,  M.  D 

Tllton,:s.ll {  George  W.  Lane 

'  Citizens  of  Canandaigna 


Canandaigna,  N.  Y  < 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Granville,  Ohio . . 


7 


Hillsboro'.Ohio... 


PainesvillcOhio.. 


HnntsYille,  Tex. 
Montpelier,  Vt . 
Milwaukee,  Wis 


Norwich,  Conn 
Hebron,  Me 


Andover,  Mass. 
Groton,Mass... 


Sonthborongh, 

Mass. 
Centre    Strafford, 

N.  H. 


Various  other  persons 


Mrs.  Buutaine  (deceased) 


fHon.  Reuben  Hitohcock  . 

Gen.  J.  S.  Casement 

Jared  Murrv 

Rev.  H.  C.  Haydn 

Other  persons 


Various  persons 


Various  persons 

From  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation. 


Famnm  Preparatory  School. 

Peddle  Institute 

Park  Institute 

Brooks  School 

Greenwich  Academy 


Glaflin  University 


Beverly,  N.J 

Hightotown,N.J. 

Bye,  N.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . . . 
East    Greenwich, 
R.L 


\ 


Orangeburg,  S.  C 


C  James  Lawrence 

iSamnel  Green,  M.  D 

Francis  C.  Foster  and  U. 

N.  Hudson. 
Daniel  Austin 


'Anonymous 


Rev.  Charles  Burroughs, 
D.  p. 

Edward  T.  Famum 

T.B.Peddio 

Trustees  of  school 

Various  i>ersons 

Various  persons. 

Hon  'William  Clnflin 
The  Claflin  family 
Fre«»d men's  Aid  Society 

of  Cincinnati. 
Society  for  Propagation 

of  the  Gospel. 


\Y 


Residence. 


New  York,  N.  T. 
Fitchburg,  Mn««. 
Columbia,  Mo — 


M.-ihlen,  M.-ws  .. 
Hampton,  X.  H. 


Hillsboro',  Ohio 


Painesville.  Oh  in. 
Paine5vill*»,  Ohio 
Painesvillo.  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


Norwich,  Conn 


Grot^n,  Maft3 

Boston,  Mas!t  .... 
Cambridge,  Maw 


Kittcry,  Me 


Portsmouth,  X.  H 


Newark.  N.  J . .  - 

Rve,  X.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Boston,  Mass. 


8TA1I8TICAL  TABLES. 
ien^aoliOKa  for  1UT7,  ^c — Continaed. 
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Table  XIX.^  StatUtica  of  educal'ma 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Name. 


PuErABAiX)UT  SCHOOLS— Cont'd. 
Burr  and  Burton  Seminary 


Preparatory     Department     of 
Northwestern    Uuiveraity. 

INBTiTUTIOXS  FOU  8ECOXDABY 
IXBTULCTIOX. 

Greene  Spriusca  School 

T;:lla(l«'g!i  College 


MilLs  Seminary  for  Young  La- 
diea. 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mury. . . 

Academy  of  Notre  Dome 

School  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Wolfe  HaU 

Fitch's  Homo  School 


Location. 


3 


Manchester,  Yt 


"Watertown,  Wis  . . 


Greene  Sjirinsrs,  Ala 
Talladega,  Ala .  . . 


St.  Margaret's  Diocesan  School 

for  Girls. 
Wilmington  Conference  Acad> 

emy. 

Cookman  Institute 

Masonic  Academy 


WoflTord  Academy 

Heani  Manual  Labor  School. 

Oak  Grove  Academy , 

Adams'  Practical  School 


Mount  de  Sales  Academy. 


Brooklyn,  Cal 

Gihroy,Cal 

Marysville,  Cal 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. . . . 

Denver,  Colo 

Noroton,  Conn .... 
Waterhury,  Conn . 
Dover,  Del 


Jacksonville,  Fla . . 
Milton,  FU 


BenefkusCor. 


Nnmo. 


Residence. 


Citizens Chicago,  lU 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Syn- 
od of  Wisconsin. 


J.  E.  Mathews  Dallas  C^nntv,  Ala . 

Ameiicau  Missionary  So-  '  New  York, 2*'.  Y.... 

ciety. 
(  Mrs.  AVilliam  Hyde  .... 

<  Miss  Sarah  Sajce 

(  Mrs.  James  Williamson 
Mrs.  Catherine  Dunne. . . 


Michael  Fallent 


Miss  Catherine  L.  Wolfe 
Beiy.  Fitch 


\ 


Philander  Botter  (dec'd) 


Yorious  persons. 


Cass  Station,  Oft... 
Cave  Sprin:;,  Ga. . 
Garden  Yalley,  Ga 
Linton,  Ga 


Kaooochee  HijEdi  School. 
Jennings  Seminary 


Monticcllo  Female  Seminary 


Bradford  Academy 

Coe  Collegiate  Institute 


Lenox  Collegiate  Institute. 


Maoon,  Ga 


Xacoochee,  Ga 
Aurora,  HI 


God£rey,  HI 


Bradford,  Iowa . . . 
Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa 


Hopkinton,  Iowa  . . 


Le  Grand  Christian  InstituU. . )  \a  Q(t9sA^\Ksm% 


Yarious  per8<His 

Smithsonian  Institution 
and  vaiiuus  denartmeuts 
of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

W.T.Wofford 


Yarious  persons. 
Yaiious  persons. 


T.C.Dempey 

C.  Burke 

D.  and  M  Daly 

Dr.  J.  Incralls 

E.O'ConneU  

Other  persons 

jeo.  W.  Williams  .  . . 
Citizens  of  Aurora 

vicinitv. 
Beiv|.  Godfrey 


Ware,  Mass 

Ware>  Mass 

New  York.  X.Y 
SanJoa^.  Cal.... 


Whoathmd,  Cal 


New  York.  X.Y. 
Noroton,  Conn.. 


Delaware  and  Esat- 
cm  Maryland. 


1 


and 


Citizens  of  Bradford. 
T.M.SinclRh: 


'T.M.Shichdr 

*  Synod  of  Iowa  (North) 


Macou.  Ga. 


Charleston,  SO 


Cedar  Knpids,  Io««. 


Cediu*  Bapida,  lova- .' 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
knC/ViofioiM/or  1877,  ^. — Continued. 
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Table  XJX.—StatiiUcaofedncaiimd 


Organization  to  which  intmsted. 


Bene£a€tor. 


Name. 


Location. 


Kajne. 


iKSTmriONS  FOR  8F.C0SDAHY 

iNSTKUCTiox — Continued. 

Mitchell  Seminary 

Aiexander  College 


3  I  3 


Marion  Academy. 


Saint  llyncinth's  Convent 

Hallo wt'll  Classical  and  Scien- 
tiHc  Academy. 

Peircc  Academy 

Kow  Sal<-m  Academy 

Sawin  Academy  and  Dowse ) 
High  StliooL  > 

"Wcsteyan  Academy ,... 

Latimer  ilall 


Mitchollville,  TowM    "'*/t '^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^  ^*^ 
•  other  persons. 

Burkesville,  Ky . . .  Various  persons 


Marion,  Ky 


Monroe,  La. . . 
Ilallowell,  Mo 


Betidcnce. 


Kentucky . 


Board  of  trustees. 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Eastman Venice,  Italy. 


Crustavus  Adolphus  College  — 
TTcsleyan  Methodist  Seminary 

Mt.  Hermon  Female  Seminary. . 

Orand  River  College 

Stcwartsville  Male  and  Female 
Seminary. 


Middleboro',  Mass 
Now  Salem,  Mass. . 

Sherbom,  Mass  . . . 

Wilbrahara,  Mass. 
Fenlouville,  Mich . 


StTcter,  Minn... 
AVasioja,  Minn  . . . 


By  subserintlon 

I  Rev.  J.  N.  Trask 

I  <  Martha  Sawin 

1  (Thomas  Dowse 

Residents  of  Wilbmham 


. '  New  Salem,  Mast. 


r  Churches  of  the  Minne- 
sota Conference  (Swed- 
ish £\'xmgolical  Luth- 
eran). 
Citizens  of  St  Peter 

Various  i)ei'sons 


Proctor  Academy  . . 
Atkinson  Academy 


2rew  Hampton  Literary  Institu- 
tion. 

Coo's  Northwood  Academy 

jL'ubhs'  Union  Academy 


Itlff  aiaarge  School  of  Practice . . . 


South  Jersey  Institute 


Clinton,  Miss '  Rev.  E.  Ilathaway Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Edinburpr,  Mo 

Stewartsville,  Mo 


Andover,  N. H..., 
Atkinson,  N.  H  . . . 


Anon>Tuoua . 


New  Hampton,  N. 

n. 

Norrhwood,  N.  H. . 
Wasldugton,  N.  II 


Wihuot,  N.  n 


CoL  Sweatt  (deceased) ■  Franklin,  N.  11. 


St.  Stephm'fl  Sichool  - . 
Amstcrduui  Academy 


Bridgeton,  N.  J  . . , 

^^lillbum,  N.  J  — 
Aiustordam,  N.  Y 


Aurora,  N.  Y  . 


Various  persons 


Cayupa  Lako  Academy 

Bedford  Aca«lcray . . .  .* Bedfonl,  N.  Y 

Union  Academy  of  Belleville  . . .    Belleville,  N.  Y 


St  Mary's  School 

Ten  Brocck  Fi-ec  Academy. 

St  Paul's  School 


E.  S.  Coe ;  Bangor,  Me . . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tnbbs I  Deenne,  N.  H 

f  Mrs.  AVilHam  P.  AVhite  ..    Boston,  Mass.. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Youngman  . ;  Wilmot,  X.  U  . 
\  Nathan  Brown  ! 

CalvmFiske  

I  Chrnles  Trusst U   

Miss  A.M.  Mulfonl.... 

Miss  Hannah  Mulford  . ..'. 

U.  .1.  ^Mulfonl  and  others   ' 

E.S.Renwick 

General  subscriptions  . . . 


1 


AVihnot,N.H 


Mmbum,N.J 


K.  B.  Morgan :  Aurora,  N.  Y 

Residents  of  Bedfonl  and  '■ 

vicinity.                             , 
150  citizens  of  Belleville  j 

and  its  viiunity.  j 


Brooklyn,N.  Y.- 

Fianklinville,  N.  Y  Peter  Ten    Broeck    (de-  !  FftrmerjjviUe,y.Y.. 


Gkirdcn  City,  N.  Y. 


Rev.  H.  v">'Langhliu ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

eter  Tei 
ceased). 

Mrs.  A. T.Stewart. 


New  York. N.Y... 


\ 
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2,500 
(4, 

2,500 
2,000 
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lOOl 
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•eVDinl  eifu  of  books  uul  unpAntua. 
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iiind. 
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MO 

Foe  building. 
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iv. 

B.'i.OOO 
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25,000 
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tluil  a  sobool  of  B  rortnin  grado  and 

cbQllrcD  of  CatlanuEua  CounCy.  X.  T. 

^  America."  on  cnndltionlbat  it  be  on 
camnticm  a  r  the  ^smok.'A  Unvfc\]&*B^ 
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Table  yiJX.—Stati8iic8  of  cducatmal 


Organization  to  which  intrustecL 


Name. 


Location. 


BenellMtor. 


Nome. 


IX6TITUTI058   FOB   8EC0NDABT 

iNSTBUcnoN — Continued. 
Le  Boy  Academic  Institute  — 


New  Berlin  Academy 

Nazareth  Academy  

Rochester  Kealschulo 

Saup;ertiea  Institute 

New  Garden  Boarding  School . 

Washington  School 

Bandall  Academy 

Beverly  College 

Academy  of  Central  College . . . 
Albany  Enterprise  Academy. . 

Savannah    Male  and    Female 

Academy. 
Albany  Collegiate  Institute  . . . 


Beaver  College  and  Musical  In- ) 
stitute.  ) 

Linden  Female  Seminary 

Western  Pennsylvania  Classi* 

cal  and  ScicntiHo  Institute. 
Broad  Street  Academy 

St  Mary's  Seminary 

Avery  Normal  Institute 

Limestone  Springs  Female  High 
School. 

Chatata  Sominnry 

Tannehill  College 

London  High  School 

Branner  Institute 

Nashville  Normal  and  Theolog-  \ 
ical  Institute.  > 

flblston  Seminary 


LeRoy,N.Y. 


New  Berlhi.  N.  T. 
Bochester,  JST.  Y  . . 
Bochester.N.Y... 


Ssugerties,  N.  Y  . . 
New  Garden  P.  O., 
N.C. 


Baleigh,N.C. 
Berlin,  Ohio.. 
Beverly,  Ohio 


H.  0.  Moss  and  others 


Rochester   Realschulver- 
ein. 


Various  persons 
Allery  Jay 


Central    College, 

Ohio. 
Lee,  Ohio 


Savannah,  Ohio  . 
Albany,  Oreg . . . 


(  American  Missionary  As- 

<  sociation. 

(From  friends 

Various  persons 

(  John  Dodge  (deceased)  . . 

<  Benjamin  Dunn   (de- 
(      ceased). 

Counties  of  Central  Ohio . . 


Agent  for  the  Avery  esti^ 


Various  persons  . . 
Thomas  Montleth. 


Residence. 


New  Berlin, NT 


Providence,  R.  I. 


Jackson  County,  Ohio, 

Beverly,  Ohio 

Beverly,  Ohio 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Albany,  Oreg 


Beaver,  Pa 

Doylcstown,  Pa . . 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f  John  F.  Draw. 
<  Cyrus  Clnrko  . 
(rienry  Hice... 


Providence,  R I .. 
Charleston,  S.C... 

Limestone  Springs, 
S.  C 


Various  persons 


Rev.  D.  Reloy  (deceased) .. 
Ajnerican  Missionary  As- 
sociation. 
Hon  Peter  Cooper 


Chatata,  Tenn Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &.  Co. 

Goinesboro'  Tenn .    Various  persons 


Loudon,  Tenn 

Mossy  Creek,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn  .. 
"SibW  IfiAVtVieVT^inn 


Various  i»er8ons 

Department  of  the  Interior 
C  Mrs.  Davis  (deceased)  . . . 

{ Other  persons 

f  Abner  Com  well 

I  Mrs.  Wood 


.Q^\\«St  V^tWlilA. 


Beaver,  Pa 

New  Castle,  Pa 
Beaver,  Pa 


New  York,  N.Y..  . 


CincinnatiOhlo..- 
Gainesboro',  Tcon .. 


Washin<:ton,  D.  C 
Michigan 


Penfleld,N.Y 

Gloversville,  N.  Y.. 
Canandaitfua,  N.  7  < 
New  York 
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Table  XJX,^Staii8tic8  of  edvcatwUl 


Organization  to  which  Intnisted. 


Benefitctor. 


Kamo. 


Lnstttutioxb  fob  becojcdaby 
DibTBUCTiON — Continued. 


Waahington  College. 


Wiley  University 


Barre  Academy 

Derby  Academy 

St.  Johnsbnry  Academy 

Green  MoimtAin  PorkinB  Acad- 
emy. 
Albion  Academy 

Lake  Geneva  Seminary 

St.  Mary's  Institute 


St.  Catharine's  Female  Academy 


St.  John's  School 

Wahsatch  Academy 

Schuul  of  the  Good  Shepherd . . . 
Brigham  Young  Academy 


St.  Mark's  Grammar  School 

Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institute.. 

UBBABIES. 

Chicago  Histoiical  Society  Li- } 
brary.  > 

Public  Library   and  Beading 
Iloom. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Public  Library  .. . 
House  of  the  Augol  Guardian  . . 

Maiden  Public  Library . . .  ^ 

Korth  Hadley  Library  Associa- 
tion. 
Biunford  Library 


The  Snow  Library 

Paxtou  Free  Public  Library 

Pembroke  Free  Library 


Graves  Library 

Tewksbury  Public  Library. 

Ladies'  Library  Association 
Barron  Library , 


Seymour  Library  Association .. 

Pottsville  Athenflpum 

Titusville  Library  Association . 


Location. 


Xame. 


9 


Washington  Col- 
lego,  Tenn. 

Marshall,  Tex.... 


Barre,  Vt 

Derby,  Vt 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
South  Woodstock, 

Vt. 
Albion,  Wis 

Geneva,  Wis 


Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis. 

Baoine,  Wis 


Logan,  Utah 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah 

Ogden,  Utah 

Provo  City,  Utah . 


Salt    J^ke    City, 

Utah. 
Salt   Lake    City, 

Utah. 


Chicago,  lU 

Cedar  Foils,  Iowa. 


Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Boston,  Mass 

Malden,Mass. . . : 
North  Hadley, 

Mass. 
North  Woburn, 

Mass. 
Orleans,  Mass.... 

Paxtou,  Ma8S 

Pembroke,  Mass. 


Sunderland,  Mass. 
Tewksbury,  Mass. 


Cold  water,  Mich.. 
Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Auburn,  N.  T 


Reeidenoe. 


Various  persons 


\ 


Erastus  Wadsworth 
W.  H.  Davis 

(  Other  persons 

Various  persons 


Thaddeus  Fairbanks. 
Nathan  T.  Churchill. 


Various  persons 

CS.  P.  Farrington 

(Dr.  B.  O.  Reynolds 

Hon.  J.  Lawler  and  Hon. 

P.  Doyle. 
(  Society  of  Foreign  Mia- 
<     dons. 

(Mrs.  Boeschen 

Various  persons 

Various  persons 

Various  persons 

Brigham  Young  (deceased) 


Various  persons,  churches, 

and  Sunday  schools. 
Various  persons 


Marshall,  Tex 


St.  JohnsbuzT,  Vt 
Wood«U)ok,  Vt... 


(  H.  D.  Gilpin  (deceased) . 


(  Subscriptions 
Citizens 


North  Hadley  Lyceum. 


David  Snow  (deceased) 


Executors  of  R.  B.  Graves 


(  Thomas  Barron  (deceas'd) 
I  Dr.  John  C.  Barron 


Pottsville,  Pa. 
Titusville,  Pa. 


Providence.  R  I. 


Providence  Public  Library * . ^ .  ..^^.^  * 

Th«t/bnl  Memorial  Library  . . .  .\  TVicttoTiJL,  N\, 


James  S    Seymour   (de- 
ceased). 


Albion,  Wis 

Chioago^  HI 

Geneva,  Wis 

Prdrie  dn   Chien, 

Wis. 
MaDich,  Bavaria...- 


Philadelphia,  Pa... 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Boston,  Mass 


Auburn,  N.  Y 


Members  of  incorporation 
and  others. 


"iltft.  N.  L.  Barney  (de- 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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Table  XDi.— Statistics  of  cducatmd 


Organisation  to  which  intmstecL 

Bene&ctor. 

Nam  A. 

Location. 

Name. 

Residence. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Libraries — Continued. 
Vorffennea  Librarr .......... 

Yergennes,  Vt 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Hartford,  Conn . .. 

Jackson  ville^  HI .. 
Fordham.  N.  Y. . . . 

MisA  Susan  B.  Strong  and 
others. 

Bobert  W.  Durham  (de- 
ceased). 
(James  S.  Seymour  (de- 
<     ceased). 

(  Miss  Eliza  Morrison 

(  Departments  of  the  Gen- 
I     eral  Grovemment. 
]  Northwestern  Electrical 
[    Company. 

IKBTITUnON'S  FOR  THE  DBAF 
AKD  DUMB. 

Tntttitntfon   fnr  thn  Doaf  and 

Chico,  Cal 

Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf ) 
and  Dumb.                             > 

'ininoia  Institution  for  the  Edn-} 

rAtinn  nf  t.hA  TWuif  nxiA  Dnmh.  \ 

Aubam,N.Y 

Peterboro',  N.  H  ... 
Washington,  D.  C .. 

.St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
JHutea. 

arenr  York  Institution  for  the) 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  > 
Jtemb.                                        1 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
Kaleigh,  N.C 

(E.  Holbrook 

I  B.  F.  Wheelwright 

f  Harriet  Stoner. 

New  York,  K.T.... 
New  York,  N.T.... 
New  York,  N.Y... 

Hillaboro',  N.  C 

XTorth  Carolina  Institution  for 

John  Kelly  .*...««........ 

the  Deiyf  and  Dumb. 

STATISTICAL   TABLES. 
hen^aeliant  for  18TT,  ^e. —  Continncd. 
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of  the  State  School  System  and  Chief  State 
School  Officer,  under  the  respective  States. 

States  and  Territories,  summary  of  statistics  of 
school  systems  of;  xvi-xxiii;  statistical  tahle, 
306-313. 

Stein,  views  of;  respecting  education,  vii. 

Steuhenville,  Ohio,  schoote  of,  107,  198,  200. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  172. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  schools  of,  17. 

Stockwell,  Thomas  B.,  State  superintendent  of 
Khode  Ishind,  231. 

Study  at  Home,  Society  for  Promoting,  at  Boston, 
114;  at  MUwaukee,  ^2-273. 

Superintendents,  title,  appointment,  and  term  of 
office  of  State  and  territorial,  xliv-xlv. 

Superior  instruction.  See  the  heading  Superior 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Superior  instruction,  meaning  of,  in  the  United 
States,  civ ;  condition  of,  cviii-cx.  See,  also, 
Universities  and  colleges. 

Superior  instruction  of  women,  summary  of  sta- 
tistics of  institutions  for  the,  xciii-xcvi ;  statis- 
tical table,  487-502.  See,  also,  the  heading  Su- 
perior Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Supervision,  development  of,  in  educational  af- 
fairs, xl-xliii. 

Supervision  of  schools,  lack  of.  In  Louisiana,  83; 
suggestions  respecting,  in  Massachusetts,  106; 
changes  in,  urged,  in  Wisconsin,  267-268. 

Sweden,  educational  condition  of,  clxviii. 

Switzerland,  educational  condition  of,  clxviii. 

Syracuse,  K.  Y.,  schools  of;  176,  178-179. 


T. 

Tasmania,  educational  condition  of;  clxxiv. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  schools  of;  107. 

Taylor,  John,  territorial  superintendent  of  Utah, 

2S2. 
Teachers.    See  the  heading  Training  of  Teochd^ 

under  the  respective  States. 


Teachers,  average  monthly  ^y  of;  diagram,  x: 
xxi ;  number  and  pay  of,  m  fSnjiland  and  w  ales, 
clxiii-clxiv ;  in  Ontario,  clxxi ;  immaturity  of;  in 
Iowa,  64;  parsimony  teward.  in  Maine,  88;  need 
of  good,  in  Maryland,  96;  improvement  in,  in 
Tennessee,  238. 

Teachers'  institutes.  See  the  heading  Training 
of  Teachers,  under  the  respective  States. 

Tennessee,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of;  xxix;  abstract^  237-243. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  Ctdlege,  242. 

Tennessee  State  Normal  College,  240. 

Tennev,  Sanborn,  obituary  notice  of,  118-119. 

Torre  Haute,  Ind.,  s<'hools  of;  54,  55-56. 

Territories.    See  States  and  Territories. 

Texas,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of; 
xxvii ;  abstract,  244-248. 

Texas  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
247. 

Text  books,  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  free, 
in  public  schools,  xxxix-xl ;  free,  urged  in  Cali- 
fornia, 15 ;  question  of  free,  in  Iowa,  63 ;  uniform 
and  free,  in  Michigan,  122 ;  State  uniformity  of; 
recommended,  in  New  Harapsliire,  161-162 ;  uni- 
form and  free,  urged  for  districts,  in  New  Jersey, 
168-160;  district  uniformity  of,  advocated,  m 
Pennsylvania,  213-214 ;  advantages  office,  urged, 
in  Wisconsin,  268. 

Theology,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  Scientific 
and  Professional  Instruction,  under  the  respec- 
tive States. 

Theology,  summary  of  the  statistics  of  schools  ot 
cxxi-cxxii ;  statistical  table,  544-553. 

Thom]>Aon,  Hugh  S.,  State  suyerintend!Uvt<sl9«sQi^^ 

Carolinss^^* 
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ThoTOpBon,  S.  B.,  State   snperintendent  of  Ne- 

brasKft,  166. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  schools  of,  107, 198, 200-201. 
Township  system,  comparison  of,  with   district 

system,  xxxix ;  advantages  of  the,  in  Wisconsin, 

268. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  schools  ofi  160, 170. 
Trinity  CoUege,  28-29. 
Troiiailnlo,  Leon.,  State  superintendent  of  Tennes* 

sec,  243. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176, 179. 

TJ. 

United  States  Military  Academy,  mentioned,  181 ; 
examinations  for  admission  to,  567. 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  mentioned,  99 ;  ex- 
aminations fur  admission  to,  507. 

Universities  and  colleges,  summary  of  statistics 
of,  xcvi-c;  college  entrance  exaniinationa,  ci-cii ; 
statistical  tiblo,  503-534. 

University  Convocation,  Now  York,  185. 

University  of  Alabama,  7. 

Univeraity  of  California,  18,19. 

University  of  Colorado,  23. 

University  of  Dcseret,  292. 

I'niversity  of  Georgia,  ^1. 

University  of  Mississippi,  140-141. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  192. 

University  of  Oregon,  210. 

Univerait  v  of  Pennsylvania,  218-219. 

T'niverHity  of  V«'nnont,  2,')2-253. 

University  of  Virginia,  259. 

UiiiviTHity  of  Wasliiugton  Territory,  295. 

University  of  West  Virginia,  264. 

Univorrtitv  of  Wisecmsin.  271-272. 

TTtah,  Territory  of.  291,  202. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  schools  of;  176,  179. 

V. 

Vacation  schools,  eharncter  and  increase  in  the 

nuralM?r  of,  exx-cxxi ;  propriety  of  establishing, 

in  California,  15. 
Yanderbilt,  Coi-nelitis.  obituary  notice  of,  186. 
Vanderbilt  University,  cix-ex. 
Ventilation  of  scliool-hooses,  Ix,  302. 
Vermont,  summary  of  the  educiitional  condition  of, 

xxiv ;  ab»tnu;t,  '^49-254. 
Vioksburg,  Miss.,  schools  of,  139. 
Victoria,  educational  condition  of.  clxxiv-clxxv. 
Virginia,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 

xxvi ;  abstract,  i2.V>-261. 
VonCoelln,  C.  W.,  State  superintendent  of  lowa^  68. 


W. 

Washburn,  Emory,  obitnary  notice  ot  117. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  schools  of,  278-:^. 

Washington  Territory,  299-295. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  schocds  ot  176. 

Wcsle^'an  Female  College,  34. 

Wesleyan  University,  28-29. 

West  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  schools  of,  64, 65. 

West  Virginia,  summary  of  the  educational  condi- 
tion of;  xxix ;  abstractj  262-265. 

Wheelmg,  W.  Va.,  schools  of.  263. 

Whitford,  William  C.  State  snperintendent  of 
Wisconsin,  274. 

Wickersham^.  P.,  State  superintendent  of  Penii* 
sylvania,  223. 

WDkes-Barre,  Pa.,  schools  of;  214, 21  ^  217. 

Williams,  Prof  William,  obituary  notice  ot  236. 

Williamsport^  Pa.,  schools  ot  214, 215, 217. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  schools  of,  33. 

Wilson,  Prof  Daniel,  address  of,  301. 

Wilson,  J.  Ormond,  superintendent  of  scboola, 
Waahinzton,  D.  C,  282. 

Winona,  Minn.,  schools  of,  133. 

Winsor,  Dr.  F.,  paper  of;  on  school-house  ventila- 
tion, 302. 

Wisconsin,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxvii:  abstract,  266-274. 

Wobum,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107 ;  graded  schools  o^ 
110. 

Women,  summary  of  statistics  of  institution*  far 
the  superior  instruction  of,  xciii-xovi ;  compari- 
son of  number  of  regular  and  preparatory  sta- 
denta  in  colleges  for,  diagram,  xcvi-xcvif:  sta- 
tistical table,  487-502.  ^%  alfto,  the  heading 
Superior  Instruction,  under  the  respective 
States. 

Woonsooket,  K.  L,  schools  of,  226, 227-228. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 10(>-110. 

Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science, 
113. 

Wright,  C,  territorial  snperintendent  of  Montan») 

Wiirtemberg,  educational  condition  of,  clxL 
Wyoming,  '^rritory  of;  296-297. 

Y. 

Yale  College.  28-29. 
Yankton,  Dak.,  schools  of,  277. 
York,  Pa.,  schools  o^  214, 215, 217. 

Z. 

ZanesvUle,  Ohio,  schools  of;  197, 196, 20L. 
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